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LA  DAME  DE  MONSOREAU. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SAINT-LUC’S  WEDDING. 

After  the  people’s  célébration  of  Shrove  Sunday  in  tlie  year 
1578,  just  as  the  last  murmurs  of  the  j oyons  inerry-making 
were  dying  away  in  the  streets,  a splendid  festival  was  begin- 
ning  in  the  magnificent  hôtel,  lately  built  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  almost  fronting  the  Louvre,  by  that  illustrions  House 
of  Montmorency,  which  was  allied  to  the  royal  house  of  France 
and  regarded  itself  as  on  a level  with  princely  familles.  The 
object  of  this  private  festival,  which  folio wed  the  public  festi- 
val, was  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  François  d’Epinay  de 
Saint-Luc,  the  familiar  friend  and  favorite  of  Henry  III.,  with 
Jeanne  de  Cossé-Brissac,  daughter  of  the  French  marshal  of 
that  name. 

The  banquet  had  taken  place  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  King, 
who  had  consented  to  the  marriage  with  the  greatest  réluctance, 
was  présent  at  the  feast,  but  the  harsh  expression  of  his  feat- 
ures  was  not  at  ail  in  harmony  with  the  occasion.  His  cos- 
tume, too,  was  in  keeping  with  his  face  : it  was  the  dark 
maroon  costume  in  wliich  he  is  painted  by  Clouet  at  the 
wedding  of  Joyeuse,  and  his  austere  and  majestic  aspect, 
making  him  look  like  some  royal  spectre,  struck  every  one  with 
terror,  especially  the  young  bride,  at  whom  he  looked  askance, 
whenever  he  did  look  at  her. 

And  yet  the  sombre  attitude  of  the  King,  in  the  midst  of  this 
fête,  did  not  seem  strange  to  the  guests,  for  the  cause  of  it  was 
one  of  those  court  secrets  along  which  courtiers  glide  with  the 
greatest  caution,  knowing  they  are  like  those  rocks  that  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  are  fatal  to  the  ships  that  touch  them. 

The  banquet  was  hardly  over  before  the  King  started  up, 
and,  of  course,  ail  the  guests  had  to  do  the  same,  even  those 
who  acknowledged  in  a whisper  their  unwillingness  to  imitate 
the  royal  example. 
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Then  Saint-Luc,  after  gazing  long  and  earnestly  on  his  wife’s 
face,  as  if  to  draw  courage  from  her  eyes,  approached  the 
King. 

Sire,”  said  he,  will  your  Majesty  deign  to  be  présent  at 
the  entertainment  which  I am  giving  this  evening  in  your 
honor  at  the  Hôtel  de  Montmorency  ? ” 

Henry  III.  had  turned  round  with  a mixture  of  annoyance 
and  anger,  and,  after  Saint-Luc’s  request,  proffered  in  the  softest 
and  most  imploring  tone  and  in  his  most  winning  manner,  he 
answered  : 

Yes,  monsieur,  we  will  go,  although  you  certainly  do  not 
deserve  this  token  of  friendship  on  our  part.” 

Then  Mademoiselle  de  Brissac,  now  Madame  de  Saint-Luc, 
had  humbly  thanked  the  King.  But  Henri  had  turned  his 
back  on  her,  without  making  any  reply  to  her  thanks. 

“ What  has  the  King  against  you,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ? ” the 
wife  had  asked  her  husband. 

I will  explain  later  on,  my  darling,”  said  Saint-Luc,  “ when 
this  angry  mood  of  his  has  passed  away.” 

But  will  it  pass  ? ” asked  J eanne. 

Most  certainly  it  will,”  answered  the  young  man. 

Mademoiselle  de  Brissac  had  not  been  Madame  de  Saint- 
Luc  long  enough  to  insist  on  a definite  reply  : she  put  a strong 
restraint  on  her  curiosity,  but  with  the  hrm  purpose  of  mak- 
ing Saint-Luc  speak  out  when  the  moment  would  be  favorable 
for  forcing  him  to  confess. 

Henry  III.  was  expected,  then,  at  the  Hôtel  de  Montmo- 
rency just  at  the  moment  when  the  story  we  are  about  to  relate 
to  our  readers  opens.  Kow  it  was  already  eleven  and  the 
King  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Saint-Luc  had  invited  to  this  bail  ail  whom  the  King,  as  well 
as  himself,  reckoned  as  friends  ; he  had  included  in  his  invita- 
tions the  princes  and  princes’  favorites,  especially  those  of  our 
old  acquaintance,  the  Duc  d’Alençon,  who  had  become  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  on  the  accession  of  Henri  III.  to  the  throne  ; but,  as 
the  Duc  d’Anjou  had  not  been  présent  at  the  banquet  in  the 
Louvre,  it  did  not  seem  likely,  either,  that  he  would  make  his 
appearance  at  the  fête  in  the  Hôtel  de  Montmorency. 

As  for  the  King  and  Queeu  of  Navarre,  they  had  escaped,  as 
we  hâve  related  in  a former  work,  into  Navarre,  and  were  now 
making  open  war  on  the  King  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  was  also  making  a kind  of  war  on  him, 
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a war  dark  and  nnderhand,  a war  in  which  he  always  took 
good  care  to  keep  in  the  background,  thrusting  to  the  front 
such  of  liis  friends  as  had  not  been  cured  by  the  fate  of  La 
Mole  and  Coconnas,  whose  terrible  deatli  can  hardly  hâve  been 
y et  forgotten  by  onr  readers. 

As  a inatter  of  course,  his  gentlemen  and  those  of  the  King 
lived  011  the  worst  possible  tenus,  and  there  were,  at  least 
twice  or  thrice  a month,  hostile  encoimters  between  them, 
which  seldom  passed  without  some  one  of  the  combatants  being 
killed  or  grievously  wonnded. 

As  for  Catherine,  she  was  at  the  height  of  lier  wishes  : her 
besLbeloved  son  was  on  that  throne  on  which  she  had  been  so 
anxious  to  see  hini  seated,  for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  his  ; 
and  she  reigned  through  liini,  while  apparently  caring  noth- 
ing  for  the  things  of  this  world  and  anxious  only  about  her 
salvation. 

Saint-Luc,  although  becoming  terribly  uneasy  when  he  saw 
that  110  member  of  the  royal  family  showed  any  sign  of  ap- 
pearing,  did  his  best  to  reassure  his  father-in-law,  whoin  this 
menacing  absence  was  worrying.  Convinced,  like  everybody, 
of  the  friendship  of  Henri  for  Saint-Luc,  he  had  fancied  that 
he  was  forming  an  alliance  with  the  royal  favor,  and  now  it 
looked  as  if  his  daughter  had,  on  the  contrary,  made  a marriage 
with  disgrâce  ! Saint-Luc  did  ail  he  could  to  inspire  him  with 
a confidence  he  did  not  feel  himself,  and  his  friends,  Maugiron, 
Schomberg,  and  Quélus,  garbed  in  their  niost  magnificent 
costumes,  stifi  in  their  splendid  doublets,  whose  enormous  ruffs 
looked  like  chargers  on  which  their  heads  were  resting,  added 
to  his  dismay  by  their  ironical  lamentations. 

“ Good  heavens,  my  poor  friend  ! ” exclainied  J acques  de 
Levis,  Comte  de  Quélus,  I fin  afraid  it  is  ail  up  with  you  at 
last  ! The  King  will  never  forgive  you  for  making  fini  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  Duc  d’Anjou  will  never  forgive  you  for  making 
fun  of  his  nose  ! ” ^ 

You  are  quite  mistaken,  Quélus,”  answered  Saint-Luc. 

The  King  is  not  coming  because  he  is  making  a pilgrimage 
to  the  Minims  ^ in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  the  Duc  d’Anjou 
is  absent  because  he  is  in  love  with  some  woman  I forgot  to 
invite.” 


* The  Bmall-pox  had  eo  badly 
two  noaes. 

* An  order  of  monks. 
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You  ’re  not  serious  ! ” said  Maugiron.  Did  n’t  you  see  how 
the  King  looked  at  dinner  ? Was  that  the  godly  phiz  of  one 
just  on  the  point  of  taking  np  his  pilgrim’s  staff  ? And  though 
the  absence  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou  could  be  explained  by  what 
yon  hâve  just  said,  would  that  account  for  his  Angevins  not 
Corning  ? Do  you  see  a single  soûl  of  them  here  ? Look  — a 
total  éclipsé  ; not  even  that  swash-buckler  Bussy  ! ” 

Ah,  gentlemen,”  groaned  the  Duc  de  Brissac,  shaking  his 
head  despairingly,  ^‘this,  to  my  mind,  has  ail  the  effect  of  a 
complété  disgrâce  ! Heavens  above  us  ! How  can  our  house, 
which  has  always  been  so  devoted  to  the  monarchy,  hâve  dis- 
pleased  his  Majesty  ?” 

And  the  old  courtier  raised  his  arins  in  anguish  to  the  skies. 

The  young  men  turned  their  eyes  on  Saint-Luc  and  burst 
into  roars  of  laughter,  and  this,  far  from  restoring  the  marshal’s 
equanimity,  made  him  more  despondent  than  ever. 

The  young  bride  was  plunged  in  serious  thought,  wondering, 
like  her  father,  how  Saint-Luc  could  hâve  displeased  the  King. 

But  Saint-Luc  knew,  and  this  knowledge  rendered  him  even 
more  anxious  than  the  others. 

And  then,  ail  of  a sudden,  at  one  of  the  two  doors  that  gave 
entrance  into  the  hall  the  King  was  announced.  “ Ah  ! ” cried 
the  marshal,  radiant  with  joy,  ^^now  I fear  nothing,  and  if 
only  the  Duc  d’Anjou  were  announced,  my  satisfaction  would 
be  complété.” 

And  as  for  me,”  murmured  Saint-Luc,  I am  in  much 
more  dread  of  the  King,  now  that  he  is  here,  than  if  he  were 
away,  for  he  cornes  to  do  me  some  ill  turn  or  other,  just  as  the 
Duc  d’Anjou  stays  away  for  the  same  purpose.” 

But  this  gloomy  reflection  did  not  hinder  him  from  hurry- 
ing  to  meet  the  King,  who  had  doffed  his  sombre  maroon  cos- 
tume and  was  resplendent  in  satin,  plumes,  and  precious 
stones. 

However,  just  at  the  moment  when  Henri  III.  appeared  at 
one  of  the  doors  another  Henry  III.  appeared  at  the  door 
opposite,  and  this  royal  personage  was  exactly  garbed  like  the 
first,  with  the  same  make-up  of  the  face  and  hair,  the  same 
ruff,  and  the  same  boots.  The  courtiers,  carried  along  for  a 
moment  in  the  direction  of  the  first,  stopped,  as  the  waves  do 
at  the  pier  of  an  arch,  and,  with  many  a whirl,  ebbed  back 
from  the  first  King  to  the  second. 

Henri  III.  took  note  of  the  movement,  and  seeing  nothing 
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before  bim  but  open  mouths,  bewildered  eyes,  and  bodies 
pirouetting  on  one  leg: 

Corne  now,  gentlemen/’  said  he,  ‘‘  will  none  of  you  explain 
tbe  meaning  of  ail  this  ? ” 

A prolonged  burst  of  laughter  was  the  answer. 

The  King,  naturally  impatient,  and  at  this  moment  more  so 
than  ever,  frowned.  Saint-Luc  drew  near  him. 

Sire,”  said  he,  it  is  Chicot,  your  j ester  ; he  is  dressed 
exactly  like  your  Majesty,  and  is  giving  the  ladies  his  hand  to 
kiss.” 

Henri  III.  laughed.  Chicot  enjoyed  the  same  freedom  at 
the  court  of  the  last  of  the  Valois  that  Triboulet  had  enjoyed, 
thirty  years  before,  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  which 
Langely  was  to  enjoy,  forty  years  later,  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIII. 

One  reason  for  this  was  that  Chicot  was  no  ordinary  fool. 
Before  he  had  taken  the  name  of  “ Chicot  ” he  was  known  as 
Chicot.”  He  was  a Gascon  gentleman  who  had  been 
wrongfully  treated  by  the  Duc  de  Mayenne  because  of  a love- 
afïair  in  which  he  was  the  latter’s  rival,  and  his  triumphant 
rival  also,  although  a mere  private  gentleman.  He  fled  to  the 
court  of  Henri  III.,  and  he  paid  amply  for  the  protection 
afforded  him  by  the  truths  — occasionally  unpleasant  ones  — 
which  he  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  successor  of  Charles  IX. 

“ Corne  now.  Master  Chicot,”  said  Henri,  don’t  you  think 
two  kings  here  just  one  too  many  ? ” 

Then,  you  let  me  play  my  part  as  king  my  own  way,  and 
you  play  the  part  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou  your  way  ; maybe  you 
will  be  taken  for  him  and  told  things  from  which  you  might 
learn,  not  what  he  thinks,  but  what  he  does.” 

“ Hum  ! ” muttered  Henri,  with  an  ill-tempered  glance 
around  him,  ^^my  brother  d’Anjou  is  not  corne.” 

^^The  more  reason  why  you  should  take  his  place.  The 
thing  is  settled  : I am  Henri,  you  are  François  ; I ascend  the 
throne,  you  will  dance;  for  your  sake  I ’ll  Ait  through  ail 
the  mummeries  connected  with  the  crown,  while,  during  this 
time,  you  will  hâve  a chance  of  amusing  yourself,  poor  King  ! ” 

The  eyes  of  the  King  rested  on  Saint-Luc. 

You  are  right.  Chicot,  I will  dance,”  said  he. 

Decidedly,”  ttiought  Brissac,  I was  mistaken  in  thinking 
the  King  angry  with  us.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  in  the  best  of 
humor.” 
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And  he  ran  right  and  left,  congratulating  every  one  he  met, 
but  particularly  himself,  on  having  given  bis  daughter  to  a 
man  who  enjoyed  bis  Majesty’s  favor  to  sucb  a bigb  degree. 

Meanwbile,  Saint-Luc  bad  corne  close  to  bis  wife.  Madem- 
oiselle de  Brissac  was  not  a beauty  ; but  ber  dark  eyes  were 
cbarming,  ber  teetb  pearly,  and  ber  complexion  was  dazzling. 

Witb  one  single  tbougbt  always  in  ber  mind,  sbe  addressed 
ber  busband  : 

Monsieur,  wby  bave  I been  told  tbe  King  was  angry  witb 
me  ? Wby,  ever  since  be  came,  be  bas  done  notbing  but  smile 
at  me  ! ” 

Tbat  was  not  wbat  you  said  after  returning  from  tbe 
banquet,  my  dear,  for  bis  look  then  frightened  you.’’ 

“ His  Majesty  may  bave  been  ungracious  at  tbe  time,”  re- 
turned  tbe  young  woman,  but  now  ” — 

Now  it  is  far  worse,”  interrupted  Saint-Luc  ; “ be  smiles 
witb  closed  lips.  It  would  please  me  better  if  be  sbowed  bis 
teetb.  Jeanne,  my  poor  darling,  tbe  King  bas  some  treacberous 
surprise  in  store  for  us.  Ob,  do  not  gaze  at  me  so  tendefly,  I 
beseecb  you  ! — nay,  even  turn  your  back  on  me.  And,  by  tbe 
way,  Maugiron  is  coming  up  to  us.  Talk  witb  bim,  keep  bim 
ail  to  yourself,  and  be  very  friendly  witb  bim.” 

“ Are  you  aware,  monsieur,”  retorted  Jeanne,  witb  a smile, 

tbat  your  recommendation  is  a very  singular  one,  and,  if  I 
followed  it  literally,  wby,  people  migbt  tbink  ” — 

“ Ab  ! ” said  Saint-Luc,  witb  a sigb,  “ it  would  be  a very 
fortunate  tbing  if  tbey  did.” 

And  turning  bis  back  on  bis  wife,  wbose  amazement  was 
now  beyond  expression,  be  started  to  pay  bis  court  to  Cbicot, 
wbo  was  actiiig  bis  part  as  king  witb  a dasb  and  majesty  tbat 
were  as  ludicrous  as  could  be. 

Meanwbile,  Henry  was  profiting  by  tbe  boliday  Cbicot  bad 
granted  bim  from  regai  toil  ; but  altbougb  he  danced,  be  kept 
bis  eyes  on  Saint-Luc.  Sometimes  he  called  bim  to  listen  to  a 
jocose  observation,  which,  wbetber  witty  or  tbe  reverse,  sent 
Saint-Luc  into  roars  ; sometimes  he  offered  bim  out  of  his  comfit- 
box  burnt  almonds  and  iced  fruit,  wbicb  Saint-Luc  declared 
delicious.  If  be  left  tbe  bail  for  a moment  to  attend  to  his 
guests  in  tbe  other  apartments  tbe  King  sent  an  officer  or  one 
of  Saint-Luc’s  kinsmen  for  bim  immediately,  and  Saint-Luc 
bad  to  return,  witb  a smile  for  his  master,  who  seemed  unhappy 
when  he  was  out  of  his  sight. 
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Suddenly  a soiind  so  loud  that  it  could  be  heard  above  ail 
the  tumult  came  to  the  ears  of  Henri. 

Husb  ! ’’  said  he.  Why,  surely  that  inust  be  Chicot’s 
voice.  Do  you  hear,  Saint-Luc  ? The  King  is  angry.’’ 

Yes,  sire/’  said  Saint-Luc,  without  seeming  to  notice  the 
covert  allusion  of  his  Majesty,  he  is  apparently  quarrelling 
with  some  one  or  other.” 

Go  and  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  return  at  once  with 
the  news.” 

Saint-Luc  withdrew. 

And,  in  fact,  it  was  Chicot,  who  was  crying  ont,  in  the  nasal 
tones  used  by  the  King  on  certain  occasions, 

I hâve  issued  sumptuary  edicts,  however.  But  if  they  are 
not  numerous  enough,  I will  issue  more  ; I will  issue  so  many 
that  you  ’ll  hâve  enough  of  them  ; if  they  be  not  good,  at  least 
you’ll  hâve  enough  of  them  to  content  ye.  Six  pages,  M. 
de  Bussy  ! By  the  horn  of  Beelzebub,  cousin,  this  is  too 
much  !” 

And  Chicot,  puffing  ont  his  cheeks,  arching  his  hips,  and 
putting  his  hand  to  his  side,  imitated  the  King  to  perfection. 

What  is  he  saying  about  Bussy  ? ” asked  the  King, 
frowning. 

Saint-Luc,  who  had  returned,  was  about  to  answer,  when  the 
crowd  opened  and  six  pages  appeared  in  sight,  clad  in  cloth  of 
gold,  covered  with  carcanets,  and  having  on  their  breasts  their 
master’s  arms,  sparkling  in  precious  stones. 

Behind  them  came  a young  man,  handsome  and  haughty. 
He  walked  with  head  erect  and  a scornful  light  in  his  eyes. 
There  Avas  a contemptuous  expression  in  the  fold  of  his  lips, 
and  his  plain  dress  of  black  velvet  contrasted  strikingly  with 
the  rich  garb  of  these  pages. 

Bussy  ! ” Bussy  d’Amboise  ! ” was  repeated  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  And  every  one  ran  to  meet  the  young  man  who 
created  ail  this  excitement,  and  then  stood  aside  to  let  him 
pass. 

.Maugiron,  Schomberg,  and  Quélus  had  drawn  near  to  the 
King,  as  if  to  defend  him. 

“ Hullo  ! ” said  the  first,  alluding  to  the  unexpected  prés- 
ence of  Bussy  and  the  continqed  absence  of  the  Duc  d’Alençon,, 
to  whoni  Bussy  belonged,  — “ hullo  ! the  valet  we  hâve,  but  we 
don’t  see  the  valet’s  master.” 

Patience  ! ” rejoined  Quélus  ; in  front  of  the  valet  we 
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hâve  had  the  valet’s  valets  ; the  valet’s  ‘master  is,  perhaps, 
Corning  behind  the  first  valets’  master.” 

I say,  Saint-Luc,”  said  Schomberg,  yoûjigest  of  Henri’s 
minions  and  also  one  of  the  bravest,  do  yoiî  know  that  M.  de 
Bussy  is  doing  you  very  little  honor  ? Don’t  you  notice  his 
black  doublet  ? God’s  death  ! is  that  the  sort  of  dress  for  a 
wedding  ? Eh  ? ” 

No,”  retorted  Quélus,  — for  a funeral  ! ” 

Ah  ! ” murmured  Henri,  why  should  it  not  be  for  his 
own  — and  worn  in  advance  of  the  ceremony  ? ” 

Eor  ail  that,  Saint-Luc,”  said  Maugiron,  M.  d’Anjou  does 
not  folio w Bussy.  Might  it  be  that  you  are  in  disgrâce  in  that 
quart er  also  ? ” 

The  also  smote  Saint-Luc  to  the  heart. 

But  why  should  he  follow  Bussy  ? ” replied  Quélus. 
“ Surely  you  must  remember  that  when  his  Majesty  did  M.  de 
Bussy  the  honor  of  asking  him  to  belong  to  hiinself,  M.  de 
Bussy’s  answer  was  that,  being  of  the  House  of  Clermont,  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  belong  to  anybody,  and  he  was 
satisfied  with  belonging  purely  and  solely  to  himself,  being  con- 
fident he  should  find  in  himself  the  best  prince  in  the  world.” 

The  King  frowned  and  bit  his  mustache. 

Say  what  you  like  about  it,”  returned  Maugiron,  to  my 
mind  he  is  M.  d’Anjou’s  servant,  beyond  a doubt.” 

Then,”  retorted  Quélus  coolly,  it  is  so  because  M. 
d’Anjou  is  a greater  lord  than  the  King.” 

This  observation  was  the  most  poignant  that  could  be  made 
in  Henri’s  presence,  for  he  had  ever  had  a quite  brotherly  dé- 
testation for  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

So,  although  he  did  not  utter  a syllable,  he  was  seen  to  turn 
pale. 

“ Corne,  corne,  gentlemen,”  Saint-Luc  ventured,  in  trembling 
tones,  hâve  a little  charity  for  my  guests  ; do  not  spoil  my 
wedding-day.” 

This  remark  probably  recalled  Henri  to  another  train  of 
thought. 

Yes,”  said  he,  “ we  must  not  spoil  Saint-Luc’s  wedding- 
day,  gentlemen.” 

And  he  twisted  his  mustache,  uttering  the  words  in  a 
mocking  tone  that  did  not  escape  the  poor  husband. 

So,”  cried  Schomberg,  Bussy  is  now  connected  with  the 
Brissacs,  is  he  not  ? ” 
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How  ? ” said  Maiigiron. 

“ Why,  y ou  see  Saint-Luc  défends  hiin.  What  the  devil  ! 
in  this  poor  world  of  ours  where  we  hâve  enough  to  do  to 
defend  ourselves,  we  defend  ouly  our  relations,  allies,  and 
friends  ; at  least,  that  ’s  my  idea.” 

Gentlemen,’’  said  Saint-Luc,  M.  de  Bussy  is  neither  my 
ally,  friend,  nor  relation  : he  is  my  guest.” 

The  King  darted  an  angry  look  at  Saint-Luc. 

And  besides,”  the  latter  hastened  to  say,  terrified  by  the 
look  of  the  King,  “ I am  not  defending  hiin  the  least  bit  in 
the  world.” 

Bussy  walked  behind  his  pages  with  an  air  of  great  serious- 
ness  and  was  drawing  near  to  sainte  the  King,  when  Chicot, 
hurt  that  any  but  himself  should  hâve  priority  in  rank,  cried  : 

Ho,  there  ! Bussy,  Bussy  d’Amboise,  Louis  de  Clermont, 
Count  de  Bussy,  — since  it  seemeth  we  must  give  thee  ail  tliy 
naines,  to  the  end  that  thon  mayest  recognize  it  is  to  thee  we 
speak.  Dost  not  see  the  true  Henri  ? Dost  not  distinguish 
the  King  from  the  fool  ? He  whom  thon  goest  to  is  Chicot, 
my  fool,  my  jester,  a fellow  who  worketh  so  many  antic  follies 
that  sometimes  he  makes  me  almost  die  from  laughing.” 

Bussy  continued  his  way  until  he  was  in  front  of  Henri. 
He  was  about  to  make  his  bow,  when  Henri  said  : 

Do  you  not  hear,  M.  de  Bussy  ? You  are  called.” 

And,  in  the  midst  of  a roar  of  laughter  from  his  minions,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  young  captain. 

Bussy  reddened  with  anger.  But  checking  his  first  impulse, 
he  pretended  to  take  the  remark  of  the  King  seriously  ; and, 
witlîout  seeming  to  hâve  noticed  the  merriment  of  Quélus, 
Maugiron,  and  Schomberg,  or  their  insolent  smiles,  he  turned 
back  to  Chicot. 

“ Ah,  you  must  pardon  me,  sire  !”  said  he,  ‘‘there  are  kings 
who  bear  such  a close  resemblance  to  bulîoons  that  you  will, 
I hope,  excuse  me  for  taking  y our  buffoon  for  a king.” 

“ Eh  ! ” murmured  Henri,  turning  round  ; “ what  is  that  he  ’s 
saying  ? ” 

“ Kothing,  sire,”  said  Saint-Luc,  who,  that  evening,  appeared 
really  to  hâve  received  from  Heaven  the  mission  of  pacificator, 
“ nothing,  really.” 

“ No  matter.  Master  Bussy  ! ” cried  Chicot,  standing  on  tip- 
toe,  as  the  King  did  when  he  wanted  to  look  majestic,  “ your 
conduct  was  unpardonable.” 
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Sire,”  answered  Bussy,  pardon  me.  I was  preoccupied.” 

With  your  pages,  monsieur  ? ” retorted  Chicot,  crossly. 

God’s  death,  man  ! you  are  ruining  yourself  in  pages.  Why, 
it  is  encroaching  on  our  prérogatives  !” 

How  can  that  be  ? ” said  Bussy,  who  saw  that  by  giving 
the  jester  a loose  rein  he  should  make  it  ail  the  unpleasanter 
for  the  King.  I beseech  your  Majesty  to  explain  ; and  if  I 
hâve  in  truth  done  wrong  1 am  ready  to  confess  my  sin  in  ail 
humility.” 

Cloth  of  gold  on  these  rapscallions  ! Did  one  ever  hear 
the  like  ? ” exclaimed  Chicot,  pointing  to  the  pages  ; “ while 
you,  a nobleman,  a colonel,  a Clermont,  almost  a prince,  in  fact, 
are  dressed  in  plain  black  velvet.” 

Sire,”  said  Bussy,  facing  the  King’s  minions,  the  reason 
is  obvions.  At  a time  when  we  see  rapscallions  in  the  dress  of 
princes,  I think  it  is  good  taste  for  princes,  in  order  to  mark 
the  différence  between  them,  to  dress  like  rapscallions.” 

And  he  repaid  the  splendidly  apparelled  and  jewelled  young 
minions  with  the  same  insolent  smile  they  had  bestowed  on 
him  a moment  before. 

Henri  saw  his  favorites  turn  pale  with  fury.  They  seemed 
just  to  be  waiting  for  a word  from  their  master  to  fling  them- 
selves  on  Bussy.  Quélus,  the  most  enraged  of  any  of  them 
with  this  gentleman,  whom  he  would  hâve  already  fought  but  for 
the  King’s  express  prohibition,  had  his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt. 

Do  you  refer  to  me  and  mine  in  these  remarks  of  yours  ? ” 
cried  Chicot,  who,  having  usurped  the  King’s  seat,  answered  as 
Henri  might  hâve  answered. 

And  the  jester,  while  speaking,  assumed  an  attitude  of  such 
extravagant  swagger  that  one-half  of  those  présent  burst  ont 
laughing.  The  other  half  did  not  laugh,  for  a very  simple 
reason  : the  half  that  laughed,  laughed  at  the  other  half. 

How  ever,  three  of  Bussy ’s  friends,  believing  perhaps  there 
was  going  to  be  a scuffle,  came  and  took  their  places  near  him. 
They  were  Charles  Balzac  d’Entragues,  better  known  as  An- 
traguet,  François  d’Audie,  Vicomte  de  Bibeirac,  and  Livarot. 

On  seeing  these  hostile  preliminaries  Saint-Luc  guessed  that 
Bussy  had  corne  by  order  of  Monsieiw,  with  the  intention  of 
creating  a scandai  or  sending  a challenge.  He  trembled  more 
than  ever,  for  he  felt  he  was  caught  between  the  flaming  rage 
of  two  powerful  enemies  who  selected  his  house  as  their  field 
of  battle. 
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He  ran  up  to  Quélus,  apparently  the  most  violent  of  them 
ail,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  yonng  man’s  sword  : 

“ For  God’s  sake  ! ” said  he,  ^^keep  quiet,  my  friend,  and  let 
us  wait.” 

Egad  ! you  cari  keep  quiet  if  it  suit  you  ! ” he  cried.  The 
blow  of  that  booby’s  fist  has  fallen  on  your  cheek  as  well  as  on 
mine  : he  who  says  anything  against  one  of  us  says  it  against 
ail  of  us,  and  he  who  says  it  against  ail  of  us  touches  the 
King.” 

Quélus,  Quélus,”  said  Saint-Luc,  think  of  the  Duc  d’An- 
jou, who  is  behind  Bussy,  the  more  on  the  watch  because  he  is 
absent,  the  more  to  be  dreaded  because  he  is  invisible.  You 
will  not  surely  insult  me  by  believing,  I hope,  that  I am  afraid 
of  the  valet,  though  I am  of  the  master.” 

And,  God’s  death  ! ” cried  Quélus,  what  has  any  one  to 
fear  when  he  belongs  to  the  King  of  France  ? If  we  get  into 
danger  for  his  sake,  the  King  of  France  will  defend  us.” 

You,  yes  ; but  me  ! ” said  Saint-Luc,  piteously. 

Ah  ! but  why  the  devil  did  you  also  go  and  marry,  when 
you  knew  how  jealous  the  King  is  in  his  friendships?  ” 

Good  ! ” said  Saint-Luc  to  himself,  every  one  is  thinking 
only  of  his  own  interests  ; then  I must  not  forget  mine,  and  as 
I want  to  hâve  a quiet  life,  at  least  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  my  marriage,  I ’ll  try  to  make  a friend  of  M.  d’Anjou.”  And 
thereupon  he  left  Quélus  and  advanced  toward  Bussy. 

After  his  impertinent  apostrophe  Bussy  had  raised  his  head 
proudly  and  looked  round  every  part  of  the  hall,  on  the  watch 
for  any  impertinence  that  would  be  a retort  on  his  own.  But 
every  head  was  turned  aside,  every  mouth  dumb  : some  were 
afraid  of  approving,  in  presence  of  the  King  ; others  of  dis- 
approving,  in  the  presence  of  Bussy. 

The  latter,  seeing  Saint-Luc  approach,  thought  that  at  length 
he  had  found  what  he  was  on  the  watch  for. 

Monsieur,”  said  he,  do  I owe  the  honor  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  me  which  you  seem  to  desire  to  what  I hâve  iust 
said  ? ” 

What  you  hâve  just  said  ? ” asked  Saint-Luc,  in  his  most 
gracions  manner.  “ Fi*ay,  what  hâve  you  said  ? I heard 
nothing  of  it,  certainly.  Ko,  as  soon  as  I saw  you,  I wished 
to  hâve  the  pleasure  of  bidding  you  welcome,  and,  while  dDing 
so,  offering  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  your  presence  here 
confers  on  my  house.” 
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Bussy  was  a man  of  siiperior  quality  in  everything.  Brave 
to  rashness,  he  was  at  the  sanie  time  scholarly,  sharp-witted, 
and  most  interesting  in  company  ; he  knew  Saint-Luc’s  courage 
and  saw  clearly  that  at  this  moment  the  duty  of  the  host  had 
got  the  better  of  the  touchiness  of  the  duellist.  If  it  had  been 
any  person  else  he  would  hâve  repeated  his  phrase,  that  is  to 
say,  his  challenge  ; but  he  contented  himself  with  bowing  pro- 
foundly  to  Saint-Luc  and  thanking  him  in  some  gracions  words. 

Oho  ! ’’  said  Henri,  on  seeing  Saint-Luc  so  close  to  Bussy. 

I fancy  iny  young  rooster  is  pitching  into  the  braggadocio.  He 
has  done  right,  but  I don’t  want  him  to  be  killed.  You,  Quélus, 
then,  go  and  see  — But  no,  not  you,  Quélus,  you  h*e  too  hot- 
headed.  You  see  to  the  matter,  Maugiron.” 

Saint-Luc,  however,  did  not  let  him  approach  Bussy,  but  met 
him  on  the  way,  and  together  they  returned  to  the  King. 

What  were  you  saying  to  that  coxcomb  Bussy  ? ’’  inquired 
the  King. 

I,  sire  ? ” 

Yes,  you.’’ 

I bade  him  good  evening,”  said  Saint-Luc. 

Oh,  indeed  ! that  was  ail,  was  it  ? ” growled  the  King. 

Saint-Luc  saw  he  had  made  a blunder. 

“ I bade  him  good  evening,  and  told  him  I should  hâve  the 
honor  to  bid  him  good  day  to-morrow  morning,”  he  returned. 

Grood  ! ” said  Henri.  I suspected  as  much,  you  madcap.” 

But  will  your  gracions  Majesty  deign  to  keep  my  secret  ? ” 
added  Saint-Luc,  affecting  to  speak  in  a whisper. 

Oh,  pardieu  ! ” returned  Henri,  “ it  is  not  because  I want 
to  stand  between  you  that  I speak  of  the  matter.  Assuredly, 
if  you  could  rid  me  of  the  fellow  without  getting  a scratch 
yourself  ” — 

The  minions  exchanged  rapid  glances,  which  Henri  appeared 
not  to  notice. 

For  the  fact  is,”  continued  the  King,  “ the  rascal’s  inso- 
lence is  beyond”  — 

Yes,  yes,”  exclaimed  Saint-Luc.  But  you  may  rest  as- 
sured,  sire,  he  ’ll  find  his  master  some  day  or  other.” 

Humph  ! ” grumbled  the  King,  shaking  his  head  up  and 
down,  he  knows  what  he  ’s  about  when  he  has  a sword  in  his 
hand  ! I wish  to  Heaven  some  niad  dog  would  bite  him  ; that 
would  put  him  but  of  the  way  in  a fashion  that  would  suit  us 
better  than  any  other.” 
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And  he  flaslied  a look  at  Bussy,  who,  attended  by  his  tliree 
friends,  was  walking  up  and  down,  jostling  and  jibing  at  those 
he  knew  to  be  especially  hostile  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  and,  con- 
sequently,  the  King’s  greatest  friends. 

Corbleu  ! ” cried  Chicot,  “ don’t  maul  my  noble  minions  in 
this  fashion.  Master  Bussy,  for,  though  I am  a king,  I can 
wield  a sword  just  as  well  as  if  I were  a j ester,  no  better  and 
no  worse.” 

Hah  ! the  rascal  ! ” murinured  Henri  ; upon  my  word  his 
view  of  the  matter  is  right  enough.’’ 

Sire,”  said  Maugiron,  if  Chicot  does  not  stop  these  scurvy 
jests,  I ’ll  be  obliged  to  chastise  him.” 

Don’t  meddle  with  him,  Maugiron  ; Chicot  is  a gentleman 
and  very  ticklish  on  the  point  of  honor.  Besides,  he  is  not  the 
one  who  deserves  chastisement  the  most,  for  he  is  not  the  one 
that  is  most  insolent.” 

This  time  it  was  impossible  to  be  mistaken.  Quélus  made 
a sign  to  D’O  and  D’Épernon,  who,  being  engaged  elsewhere, 
had  had  no  share  in  ail  that  had  just  passed. 

Gentlemen,”  said  Quélus,  leading  them  aside,  I want 
you  to  take  counsel  together.  As  for  you,  Saint-Luc,  you 
had  better  hâve  a talk  with  the  King  and  finish  making 
your  peace  with  him.  In  my  opinion  the  matter  has  begun 
favorably.” 

Saint-Luc  preferred  this  course,  and  approached  the  King 
and  Chicot,  who  were  having  words. 

Quélus,  on  his  side,  led  his  friends  to  a recess  in  one  of  the 
Windows. 

^^Now,”  asked  d’Épernon,  should  just  like  to  know  what 
you  mean,  I was  in  a fair  way  of  making  myself  agreeable 
to  Joyeuse’s  wife,  and  I give  you  fair  warning  that  if  your 
story  is  not  of  the  most  interesting  description  I ’ll  never  for- 
give  you.” 

“ My  meaning  is,  gentlemen,”  answered  Quélus,  that,  after 
the  bail,  I am  going  at  once  a-hunting.” 

Good  ! ” said  D’O,  a-hunting  what  ? ” 

A-hunting  the  wild  boar.” 

What  bee  hâve  you  got  in  your  bonnet?  Hâve  you  a 
fancy  for  getting  y ourse!  f disembowelled  in  some  thicket  in  this 
freezing  weather  ? ” 

No  matter  ; I ’m  off.” 

Alone  ? ” 
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with  Maugiron  and  Schomberg.  We  go  a-hunting  for 
the  Kiug.’’ 

“ Ah,  yes,  now  I understand,”  said  Schomberg  and  Maugiron 
in  unison. 

^^The  King  wishes  a boar’s  head  to-morrow  for  breakfast.” 

With  the  neck  dressed  à Vitalienne,^’  said  Maugiron, 
alluding  to  the  simple  turn-down  collar  which  Bussy  wore,  to 
mark  his  dislike  of  the  ruifs  of  the  minions. 

Aha  ! ” said  D’Épernon,  good  ! I hn  one  of  the  party, 
then.” 

But  what  in  the  devil  are  you  ail  driving  at  ? inquired 
D’O.  I am  altogether  at  sea.’^ 

‘‘  Eh  ? Look  around  you,  my  darling.” 

Well  ! I ’ni  looking.’’ 

‘‘  And  is  there  any  one  there  who  lias  laughed  in  your  face  ? ’’ 

Bussy,  as  I imagine.” 

Well,  then  ! Don’t  you  think  you  hâve  before  your  eyes 
a boar  whose  head  would  be  pleasing  to  the  King  ? ” 

You  believe  the  King  would  ” — said  D’O. 

“ ’T  is  he  who  asks  for  it,”  answered  Quélus. 

So  be  it,  then  ! The  hunt  is  up  ! But  how  shall  we  do 
our  hunting  ? ” 

“ ünder  cover;  it  is  the  surest.” 

Bussy  noticed  the  conférence,  and  having  no  doubt  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  it,  approached,  a sneer  on  his  lips,  with  his 
friends. 

Look,  Antraguet  ! Look,  Ribeirac  ! ” said  he  ; “ how  closely 
they  are  grouped  together  ! Is  n’t  it  quite  touching  ? It  makes 
you  think  of  Euryalus  and  Kisus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Castor 
and  — But,  bj^  the  way,  where  is  Pollux  ? ” 

‘‘  Pollux  is  married,”  said  Antraguet,  so  that  Castor  is  left 
ail  alone.” 

“ AVhat  can  they  be  doing  there  ? ” asked  Bussy,  with  an 
insolent  glance  in  their  direction. 

‘^I  should  wager  they  are  plotting  the  invention  of  some 
new  kind  of  starch,”  said  Ribeirac. 

“ Ko,  gentlemen,”  said  Quélus,  smiling,  we  were  talking 
about  hunting.” 

‘‘  Really,  Signor  Cupid,”  said  Bussy,  it  is  very  cold 
weather  for  hunting.  You’ll  get  your  skin  ail  chapped.” 

“ Monsieur,”  replied  Maugiron,  in  the  saine  polite  tone,  we 
hâve  very  warm  gloves  and  our  doublets  are  lined  with  fur.” 
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Ah,  I am  reassured.  Does  the  hunt  take  place  soon  ? 

Well,  perhaps  to-night,”  said  Schomberg. 

There  is  no  perhaps  ; to-night,  certainly,”  added  Maugiron. 

In  that  case,  I must  warn  the  King,”  said  Bnssy.  What 
would  his  Majesty  say  if  lie  discovered  to-morrow  that  ail  his 
friends  had  caught  colds  ? ’’ 

“ Don’t  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  warning  the  King,  mon- 
sieur,’’ said  Quélus;  his  Majesty  knows  already  that  we  are 
going  a-hunting.” 

“ Larks  ? ” asked  Bussy,  in  his  most  insulting  inanner. 

“ No,  monsieur,”  said  Quélus.  We  hunt  the  boar.  We 
must  hâve  a boar’s  head.  It  is  absolutely  needed.” 

And  the  animal  ? ” inquired  Antraguet. 

Is  started,”  said  Schomberg. 

But  still  you  ought  to  know  where  it  will  pass  ? ” asked 
Livarot. 

^^We  shall  try  to  learn,”  said  D’O.  Would  you  like  to 
hunt  with  us,  M.  de  Bussy  ? ” 

No,”  answered  the  latter,  continuing  the  conversation  in 
the  same  tone  ; in  fact,  I cannot.  To-morrow  I must  visit 
M.  d’Anjou  and  take  part  in  the  réception  of  M.  de  Monsoreau, 
to  whom  Monseigneur  has,  as  you  are  aware,  given  the  post  of 
grand  huntsman.” 

“ But  to-night  ? ” asked  Quélus. 

Ah,  to-night  I cannot,  either  ; I hâve  a rendezvous  in  a 
mysterious  house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.” 

Aha  ! ” said  D’Épernon  ; so  Queen  Margot  is  incognita 
in  Paris,  M.  de  Bussy,  for  we  hâve  learned  that  you  became 
La  Mole’s  heir.” 

“ Yes,  but  I renounced  my  inheritance  some  time  ago.  and 
the  person  in  question  is  n’t  the  same  at  ail.” 

And  so  this  person  expects  you  in  the  Bue  du  Faubourg 
Saint- Antoine  ? ” inquired  D’O. 

Quite  correct.  iVnd,  by  the  way,  I should  like  to  hâve 
your  advice,  M.  de  Quélus.” 

You  can  hâve  it.  Although  not  a lawyer,  I rather  pride 
myself  on  giving  good  advice-,  particularly  to  my  friends.” 

“ The  streets  of  Paris  are  said  to  be  very  unsafe  ; the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Antoine  is  a very  isolated  quarter.  What  road 
would  you  advise  me  to  take  ? ” 

^^Faith,”  said  Quélus,  ^^as  the  Louvre  boatman  will  doubt- 
less  spend  the  night  waiting  for  you,  if  I were  in  your 
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place,  monsieur,  I should  take  the  ferry  at  the  Pré-aiix-Clercs, 
turii  the  tower  at  the  corner,  follow  the  quay  up  to  the  Grand- 
Châtelet,  and  then  reach  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  by  the 
Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie.  Once  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine,  if  you  pass  the  Hôtel  des  Fournelles  without  accident, 
you  will  probably  arrive  safe  and  sound  at  the  mysterious 
rendezvous  of^which  you  hâve  just  told  us.” 

“ Thanks  for  your  direction,  M.  de  Quélus,”  said  Bussy. 
“ You  mention  the  ferry  at  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  the  tower  at  the 
corner,  the  quay  up  to  the  Grand-Châtelet,  the  Rue  de  la 
Tixeranderie,  and  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer.  You  may  rest  assured  I shall  not  départ  an  inch  from 
the  route.” 

And  saluting  the  five  friends  he  withdrew,  saying  in  quite 
a loud  voice  to  Balzac  d’Entragues  : Decidedly,  Antraguet,  we 
are  losing  our  tirne  with  those  fellows;  it’s  time  to  be  off.” 

Livarot  and  Ribeirac  laughed  as  they  followed  Bussy  and 
D’Entragues,  who  walked  before  them,  not  forgetting  to  turn 
round  often. 

The  minions  remained  calm  j they  seemed  determined  not 
to  understand. 

As  Bussy  was  Crossing  the  last  salon,  in  which  was  stationed 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  who  never  took  lier  eyes  off  lier  hus- 
band,  Saint-Luc  iiiade  lier  a sign,  and  glanced  at  the  Duc 
d’Aiijou’s  favorite.  Jeanne,  with  that  clear-sightedness  which 
is  the  privilège  of  women,  understood  at  once,  and  runiiing 
up,  stopped  the  gentleman  in  his  progress. 

‘‘  Oh,  M.  de  Bussy,”  said  she,  every  one  is  talking  of  a son- 
net of  yours,  and  I am  told  it  is  ” — 

Against  the  King,  madame  ? ” asked  Bussy. 

“No,  in  honor  of  the  Queen.  You  must  repeat  it  to 
me.” 

“ With  pleasure,  madame,”  said  Bussy,  and  offering  her  his 
arm  he  moved  along,  reciting  the  sonnet  requested. 

During  this  time,  Saint-Luc  returned  softly  to  the  minions, 
and  heard  Quélus  saying  : 

“The  animal  will  not  be  difficult  to  stalk,  we  know  his 
tracks  ; so,  then,  at  the  corner  of  the  Hôtel  des  Tournelles, 
near  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine,  opposite  the  Hôtel  Saint-Pol.” 

“ And  each  of  us  with  a lackey  ? ” inquired  D’Épernon. 

“No,  no,  Nogaret;  no,”  said  Quélus,  “ let  us  be  alone,  and 
keep  our  own  secret,  and  do  our  own  work.  I hâte  him,  but  it 
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woulcl  shame  me  to  hâve  a lackey’s  stick  touch  him  ; he  is  too 
miich  of  the  gentleman  for  that.” 

Do  the  whole  six  of  us  go  ont  together  ? ” asked  Mau- 
giron. 

The  whole  five,  not  the  whole  six  of  us,  by  any  means,” 
said  Saint-Luc. 

“ True,  we  had  forgotten  you  had  taken  a wife.  \Ve  were 
looking  on  you  as  still  a bachelor,’’  said  Schomberg. 

• And,  in  fact,”  continued  D’O,  the  least  we  could  do 
wQuld  be  to  let  poor  Saint-Luc  stay  with  his  wife  the  first 
night  of  his  marriage.” 

“ You  are  ont  there,  gentlemen,”  said  Saint-Luc  ; it  is  not 
my  wife  that  keeps  me  ; though  you  will  agréé  she  ’s  well 
worth  staying  for;  it  is  the  King.” 

What  ! the  King  ? ” 

Yes,  his  Majesty  has  ordered  me  to  escort  him  back  to  the 
Louvre.” 

The  young  men  looked  at  him  with  a smile  Saint-Luc  vainly 
tried  to  understand. 

“ You  see  how  it  is,”  said  Quélus,  the  King  is  so  extrava- 
gantly  fond  of  you  he  cannot  do  without  you.” 

“ Besides,  we  hâve  no  need  of  Saint-Luc,”  said  Schomberg. 

Let  us  leave  him,  then,  to  his  King  and  his  lady.” 

Hum  ! the  beast  is  formidable,”  said  D’Epernon. 

Bah  ! ” retorted  Quélus,  “ just  set  me  in  front  of  it,  give 
me  a good  boar-spear,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.” 

The  voice  of  Henri  was  heard  calling  for  Saint-Luc. 

Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ you  understand,  the  King  is  calling 
for  me.  Good  luck  to  your  hunting  and  good-by.” 

And  he  left  them  immediately.  But  instead  of  going  to  the 
King  he  glided  along  the  walls  where  there  were  still  spectators 
and  dancers,  and  reached  the  door  where  Bussy  was  standing, 
retained  by  the  fair  bride,  who  was  doing  lier  best  to  prevent 
him  from  going  farther. 

“ Ah,  good  evening,  M.  de  Saint-Luc,”  said  the  young  man. 

But  — Why,  you  look  quite  scared  ! Do  you,  perchance, 
form  one  of  the  great  hunting-party  that  is  preparing  ? That 
would  redound  to  your  courage,  but  scarcely  to  your  chivalry.” 

Monsieur,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  I looked  scared  because 
I hâve  been  seeking  you.” 

Indeed  ! ” 

‘‘  And  because  I was  afraid  you  were  gone.  My  dear 
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Jeanne/’  he  added,  tell  your  father  to  try  and  detain  the 
King  awliile.  I must  say  a few  words  to  M.  de  Bussy  in 
private.” 

Jeanne  hurried  off.  Ail  this  was  a mystery  to  her;  but  she 
yielded,  feeling  tliat  the  matter  was  important. 

‘‘  Wliat  do  you  want  to  say  to  me,  M.  de,  Saint-Luc  ? ” asked 
Bussy. 

I wanted  to  say,  M.  le  Comte,”  replied  Saint-Luc,  ‘‘  that  if 
you  had  any  rendezvous  this  evening  you  would  do  well  tô 
adjourn  it  till  to-morrow,  for  the  streets  of  Paris  are  unsafe, 
and  that,  if  this  rendezvous  was  likely  to  lead  you  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bastile,  you  would  do  well  to  avoid  the  Hôtel 
des  Tournelles,  where  there  is  a nook  in  which  several  men 
could  hide.  This  is  what  I had  to  tell  you,  M.  de  Bussy.  God 
forbid  I should  think  a man  like  you  could  be , frightened  ! I 
only  ask  you  to  reflect  on  what  I hâve  said.” 

At  this  moment  was  heard  the  voice  of  Chicot  crying  : 

Saint-Luc  ! My  little  Saint-Luc  ! corne,  now,  don’t  try  to 
hide  as  you  are  doing.  You  can  see  very  well  that  I ’m  wait- 
ing  for  you  to  return  to  the  Louvre.” 

Sire,  here  I am,”  aswered  Saint-Luc,  hastening  in  the 
direction  of  Chicot’s  voice. 

Near  the  j ester  stood  Henri  III.,  to  whom  a page  was  already 
handing  his  heavy  ermine-lined  cloak,  while  another  presented 
thick  gloves  that  reached  to  the  elbow,  and  a third,  the  velvet- 
lined  mask. 

“ Sire,”  said  Saint-Luc,  addressing  both  the  Henris  at  once, 

I am  about  to  hâve  the  honor  of  lighting  you  to  j^our 
litters.” 

Not  at  ail,”  replied  Henri,  Chicot  is  going  his  way,  andi 
am  going  mine.  My  friends  are  ail  scamps,  letting  me  find 
my  way  alone  to  the  Louvre,  while  they  are  having  their  fun 
and  frisking  about  in  the  mummeries  of  the  carnival.  I had 
counted  on  them,  and  this  is  how  they  treat  me.  Now,  you 
understand  you  cannot  let  me  set  ont  in  this  style.  You  are 
a sober,  married  man  ; it  is  your  duty  to  bring  me  back  safe  to 
my  wife.  Corne  along,  my  friend,  corne.  Ho  there  ! a horse  for 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  — But  no,  it  ’s  useless,”  he  added,  as  if  on 
second  thought.  “ My  litter  is  wide  ; there  is  room  for  two.” 

Jeanne  de  Brissac  had  not  lost  a word  of  this  conversation. 
She  wished  to  speak,  say  a word  to  her  husband,  warn  her 
father  that  the  King  was  carrying  off  her  husband  ; but  Saint- 
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Luc,  placing  a finger  on  liis  lips,  indicated  the  necessity  for 
silence  and  circumspection. 

Faste  ! ” he  niurmured,  now  that  I am  reconciled  with 
François  d’Anjou,  I ’m  not  going  to  quarrel  with  Henri  de  Va- 
lois. Sire,”  he  added  aloud,  here  I am,  so  devoted  to  your 
Majesty  that  if  you  ordered  me  to  follow  you  to  the  end  of  tlie 
World  I should  do  so.” 

There  was  a mighty  tumult,  then  mighty  génuflexions,  then 
a mighty  silence,  and  ail  to  hear  the  adieus  of  the  King  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Brissac  and  her  father.  They  were  charming 

Then  the  horses  pawed  the  court-yard,  the  torches  cast  a red 
glare  on  the  Windows.  At  length,  with  a half-laugh  and  a 
half-shiver,  fled  into  the  shadow  and  the  fog  the  royal  courtiers 
and  the  wedding-guests. 

Jeanne,  now  alone  with  her  women,  entered  her  chamber 
and  knelt  before  the  image  of  a saint  to  whom  she  had  a par- 
ticular  dévotion.  Then  she  asked  them  to  retire  and  hâve  a 
collation  ready  for  her  husband  on  his  return. 

M.  de  Brissac  did  more.  He  sent  six  gnards  to  wait  for  the 
young  husband  at  the  gâte  of  the  Louvre  and  escort  him  home. 
But,  after  ten  hours’  waiting,  the  guards  sent  one  of  their 
comrades  to  inform  the  marshal  that  ail  the  gates  of  the  Louvre 
were  shut,  and  that,  before  the  last  was  closed,  the  cap  tain  of 
the  watch  had  said  : 

You  need  not  wait  any  longer,  it  ’s  useless  ; no  person  can 
now  leave  the  Louvre  to-night.  His  Majesty  has  gone  to  bed, 
and  every  one  else  is  asleep.” 

The  marshal  carried  this  news  to  his  daughter,  who  declared 
that  she  was  too  anxious  to  go  to  bed,  and  would  sit  up  and 
wait  for  her  husband. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

NOT  EVERY  ONE  THAT  OPENS  THE  DOOR  ENTERS  THE  HOUSE. 

The  Porte  Saint- Antoine  was  a sort  of  stone  arch,  not  iinlike 
the  Porte  Saint-Denis  and  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  of  the  présent 
day,  only  it  was  connected  on  the  left  with  the  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  Bastile,  and  so  was,  in  some  sort,  attached  to  the 
ancient  fortress. 

The  space  on  the  right  between  the  gâte  and  the  Hôtel  de 
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Bretagne  was  wide,  dark,  and  inuddy  ; but  this  space  was  little 
freqiiented  by  day  and  entirely  deserted  by  niglit,  for  nocturnal 
wayfarers  seeined  to  bave  inade  for  theinselves  a road  quite 
close  to  the  fortress,  in  order  to  place  theinselves,  to  some  ex- 
tent,  under  the  protection  of  the  sentry  of  the  keep,  at  a tiine 
when  the  streets  were  dens  of  cut-throats,  and  watchmen  were 
almost  unknown.  If  the  sentry  could  not  coine  to  their  assist- 
ance, he  wonld,  at  least,  be  able  to  call  for  help  and  frighten 
the  malefactors  off  by  his  cries. 

Of  course,  on  winter  uights,  travellers  were  a good  deal  more 
tiinid  than  on  sninmer  ones. 

The  night  dnring  which  the  events  we  hâve  already  re- 
lated,  or  are  about  to  relate,  took  place,  was  so  chilly  and  dark, 
the  sky  being  hidden  by  black,  low-lying  clouds,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  welcome  presence  of  the 
sentinel  behind  the  battlenients  of  the  royal  fortress,  who 
would  himself  hâve  had  great  difficnlty  in  making  out  the 
people  who  passed  beneath  him. 

Within  the  city  no  house  rose  in  front  of  the  Porte  Saint- 
Antoine.  Only  huge  walls  could  be  discerned  : the  walls  of 
the  Church  of  Saint-Paul,  on  the  right,  and  those  of  the  Hôtel 
des  Tournelles,  on  the  left.  At  the  end  of  this  hôtel,  in  the 
Eue  Saint-Catherine,  was  the  nook  of  which  Saint-Luc  had 
spoken  to  Bussy. 

Then  came  the  block  of  buildings,  situated  between  the  Eue 
de  Jouy  and  the  Eue  Saint-Antoine,  which,  at  this  period, 
faced  the  Eue  des  Billettes  and  Sainte  Catherine’s  Church. 

Moreover,  not  a single  lantern  lit  up  the  part  of  old  Paris 
which  we  hâve  just  described.  On  those  uights  during  which 
the  moon  took  on  herself  the  task  of  illuminating  the  earth, 
the  gigantic  Bastile  arose  in  ail  her  sombre  and  motionless 
majesty,  standing  out  in  vigorous  relief  against  the  starr}^ 
vault  of  heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  during  dark  nights,  ail 
that  could  be  seen  in  the  place  which  she  occupied  was  a 
denser  blackness,  pierced  at  intervals  by  the  pale  lights  of  a 
few  Windows. 

During  this  night,  which  had  begun  with  a rather  sharp 
frost,  and  was  to  end  with  a rather  heavy  snowfall,  no  sound 
echoed  to  the  steps  of  a traveller  on  the  kind  of  causeway 
which,  as  we  hâve  mentioned,  had  been  made  on  the  soil  by 
the  feet  of  timid  and  belated  wayfarers,  prudently  taking  a 
roundabout  course  for  very  good  reasons. 
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But,  on  tlie  other  hancl,  a practised  eye  would  hâve  been 
able  to  distinguish  in  the  angle  of  tlie  wall  of  Les  Tournelles 
several  dark  shadows  that  moved  enough  to  show  they  be- 
longed  to  poor  devils  with  hiiinan  bodies,  tasked  to  their 
utmost  to  preserve  the  natural  warmth  which  their  iminobility 
was  every  moment  depriving  them  of,  and  y et  they  seemed  to 
hâve  voluntarily  condemned  themselves  to  this  same  immo- 
bility,  apparently  in  expectation  of  something  happening. 

The  sentry  on  the  tower,  Avho  could  not  see  anything  in  the 
square  on  account  of  the  darkness,  could  not  hear  anything, 
either,  qn  account  of  the  low  tones  in  which  the  conversation 
of  these  black  shadows  was  conducted.  And  still  the  conver- 
sation did  not  lack  a certain  interest. 

That  madnian  Bussy  was  right  after  ail,”  said  one  of 
these  shadows.  It  is  just  such  a night  as  we  used  to  hâve 
at  Warsaw,  when  King  Henri  was  King  of  Poland;  and  if  it 
continue,  as  was  predicted,  our  skins  will  crack  ail  ov^er.” 

Humbug  ! Maugiron,  you  lament  like  a woman,”  replied 
another  of  the  shadows.  It  is  n’t  warm,  I confess  ; but 
draw  your  cloak  over  your  eyes  and  stick  your  hands  in  your 
pockets  and  you  won’t  feel  a bit  cold.” 

Oh,  you  can  speak  at  your  ease,  Schomberg,”  said  a 
third  shadow  ; it  ’s  easy  seeing  you  ’re  a German.  As  for 
myself,  my  lips  are  bleeding  and  my  mustache  is  stiff  with 
icicles.” 

It  ’s  my  hands  that  ’s  the  trouble.  I ’ll  lay  a bet  with 
any  one  I no  longer  hâve  a hand.  Upon  my  soûl,  I will.” 

“ Why  did  n’t  you  bring  mamma’s  muff  along  with  you,  my 
poor  Quélus  ? ” replied  Schomberg.  The  dear  woman  would 
hâve  lent  it  to  you,  especially  if  you  had  told  her  that  you 
wanted  it  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  her  of  her  dear  Bussy, 
whom  she  loves  as  the  devil  does  holy-water.” 

Ah,  good  heaven  ! can’t  you  hâve  j^atience  ? ” said  a fifth 
voice.  “ I am  pretty  sure  you  ’ll  soon  be  complaining  that  it  ’s 
too  hot  you  are.” 

Heaven  grant  that  your  words  turn  out  true,  D’Epernon  ! ” 
said  Maugiron,  stamping  to  get  his  feet  warm. 

“ It  was  n’t  I that  spoke,”  said  D’Épernon,  ^Gt  was  D’O. 
I ’m  afraid  to  utter  a word  ; it  might  freeze.” 

What  were  you  saying  ? ” asked  Quélus  of  Maugiron. 

D’O  was  saying  we  ’d  be  soon  too  warm,  and  I answered  : 
‘ God  grant  that  your  words  turn  out  true  ! ’ ” 
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‘‘  Well,  I fancy  God  must  hâve  heard  you,  for  I see  some- 
thing  yonder  coming  along  the  E-ue  Saint-Paul.” 

‘‘  You  ’re  mistaken.  Can’t  be  he.” 

And  why  ? ” 

Because  he  mentioned  another  route.” 

Would  it  be  so  strange  if  he  suspected  something  and 
changed  it?” 

You  don’t  know  Bussy.  Where  he  said  he  ’d  go,  he  dl  go 
though  the  very  devil  lay  in  wait  to  bar  bis  passage.” 

Still,”  answered  Quélus,  “ there  are  two  men  coming  along.” 

Faith,  you  ’re  right,”  repeated  two  or  three  voices,  recogniz- 
ing  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

“ In  that  case,  let  us  charge,”  said  Schomberg. 

A moment,”  said  D’Epernon  ; we  don’t  want  to  kill  honest 
citizens  or  virtuous  midwives.  Stay  ! they  hâve  stopped.” 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine  the  two  persons 
who  had  attracted  the  attention  of  our  five  companions  had 
stopped,  as  if  in  uncertainty. 

Hah  ! ” said  Quélus,  do  you  think  they  saw  us  ? ” 

What  nonsense  you  he  talking  ! Whv  we  can  hardly  see 
ourselves.” 

“ You  ’re  right,”  answered  Quélus.  “ Look  ! they  ’re  turning 
to  the  left  — they ’re  stopping  before  a house — they ’re 
searching.” 

Faith,  there  ’s  no  doubt  about  it.” 

It  looks  as  if  they  wanted  to  go  in,”  said  Schomberg.  Eh  ! 
hold  on.  Would  he  be  trying  to  escape  us  ? ” 

But  it  is  n’t  he,  since  he  is  to  go  to  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine,  while  yon  fellows,  after  coming  ont  of  the  Rue  de 
Saint-Paul,  went  down  the  Street,”  answered  Maugiron. 

Indeed  ! ” said  Schomberg.  And  how  do  you  know  that 
your  artful  friend  lias  n’t  given  you  a false  route,  either  casually 
and  carelessl}^,  or  maliciously  and  intentionally  ? ” 

I don’t  deny  it  might  be  so,”  said  Quélus. 

This  hypothesis  made  the  whole  band  of  gentlemen  bound 
to  their  feet  like  a pack  of  famished  hounds.  They  abandoned 
their  retreat,  and,  swôrd  in  hand,  rushed  on  the  two  men  stand- 
ing before  the  door. 

One  of  them  had  introduced  a key  into  the  lock,  the  door  had 
yielded  and  was  about  to  open,  when  the  noise  made  by  their 
assailants  compelled  the  two  mysterious  night-walkers  to  raise 
their  heads. 
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What  does  tliis  mean  ? ” askecl  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
tuniing  to  his  companion.  Do  y ou  think  it  likely,  Aurilly, 
that  we  are  the  object  of  their  attack  ? ” 

I am  afraid,  monseigneur,’’  answered  the  person  who  had 
just  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  that  it  looks  very  much  like 
it.  Shall  you  give  your  naine  or  keep  to  your  incognito  ? ” 

Armed  men  ! An  ambush  ! ” 

Some  jealous  lover  on  gnard.  Vrai  Dieu!  monseigneur, 
I told  you  the  lady  was  too  beautiful  not  to  be  courted.” 

“ In,  quick,  Aurilly  ; we  can  stand  a siégé  better  inside  than 
out-of-doors.” 

Yes,  monseigneur,  when  there  are  no  enemies  in  the  fort- 
ress.  But  who  can  tell  ” — 

He  had  no  time  to  finish.  The  young  gentlemen  had  cleared 
a space  of  about  a hundred  yards  with  lightning  speed. 
Quélus  and  Maugiron,  who  had  followed  the  wall,  threw 
themselves  between  the  door  and  those  who  wanted  to  enter, 
so  as  to  eut  off  their  retreat,  while  Schomberg,  D’O,  and 
D’Épernon  made  ready  to  attack  them  in  front. 

Death  ! Death  ! ” cried  Quélus,  always  the  most  violent  of 
the  five. 

Suddenly  the  person  who  had  been  called  ‘^monseigneur” 
and  asked  whether  he  would  preserve  his  incognito  turned  to 
Quélus,  advanced  a step,  and,  folding  his  arm  s arrogantly  : 

“ I think  you  said,  ‘ Death  ! ’ while  addressing  a son  of 
France,  M.  de  Quélus,”  said  he,  in  sombre  tones  and  with 
sinister  eyes. 

Quélus  recoiled,  trembling  and  thunderstruck,  his  kiiees 
bending  under  him,  his  eyes  haggard. 

“ Monseigneur  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ! ” he  exclaimed. 

“ Monseigneur  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ! ” repeated  the  others. 

‘‘  Well,  gentlemen,”  retorted  François,  with  a menacing 
air,  ‘‘  do  you  still  cry  : ^ Death  ! Death  ’ ? ” 

“ Monseigneur,”  stammered  D’Épernon,  ‘‘  it  was  a jest  ; 
pardon  us.” 

‘‘  Monseigneur,”  said  D’O,  in  turn,  ‘‘  we  could  not  suspect 
we  should  meet  your  Highness  at  the  end  of  Paris  and  in  such 
an  oiit-of-the-way  quarter  as  this.” 

^^A  jest,”  replied  François,  not  even  deigning  to  answer 
D’O  ; ^^you  hâve  a singular  fashion  of  jesting,  M.  d’Épernon. 
Well,  I am  curions.  Since  I was  not  intended  to  be  your 
target,  at  whom  was  your  jest  aimed  ? ” 
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Monseigneur,”  said  Schomberg,.  respectfully,  we  saw 
Saint-Luc  quit  the  Hôtel  de  Montmorency  and  proceed  in  this 
direction.  That  struck  us  as  queer,  ^ we  wanted  to  find  ont 
why  a husband  left  bis  wife  on  tbeir  firgt  wedding-nigbt.” 

Tbe  excuse  was  plausible,  for,  in  ai^jprobability,  tbe  Duc 
d’Anjou  would  learn  tbe  next  day  tbat  f^J^t-Luc  bad  not  slept 
at  tbe  Hôtel  de  Montmorency,  and  tbi^^piece  of  news  would 
coïncide  witb  wbat  Scbomberg  bad  said. 

“ M.  de  Saint-Luc  ? You  took  me  for  M.  de  'Saint-Luc  ? ” 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,”  repeated  the  five  companions,  in 
chorus. 

And  how  long  is  it  since  you  bave  beeiï  in  the  habit  of 
mistaking  IVI.  de  Saint-Luc  for  me  ? He  is  a bead  taller  than 
L” 

It  is  true,  monseigneur,”  said  Quélus  ; “ but  be  is  exactly 
the  height  of  M.  d’Aurilly,  wbo  bas  tbe  honor  of  attending 
you.” 

And,  besides,  the  night  is  very  dark,  monseigneur,”  said 
Maugiron. 

And,  seeing  a man  put  a key  in  a lock,  we  took  bini  for 
tbe  principal,”  murmured  D’O. 

Finally,”  continued  Quélus,  “ monseigneur  cannot  suppose 
we  bad  tbe  sbadow  of  an  evil  intention  in  bis  regard,  not  even 
of  interfering  witb  bis  pleasures.” 

While  speaking  tbus  and  apparently  attending  to  the  an- 
swers,  more  or  less  logical,  which  tbe  fear  and  astonishment  of 
the  five  companions  permitted  them  to  make,  François,  by  a 
skilful  strategie  manœuvre,  bad  left  tbe  tbreshold  of  the  door, 
and,  folio wed  step  by  step  by  Aurilly,  bis  lute-player  and  ordi- 
nary  companion  during  bis  iiocturnal  rambles,  bad  already 
moved  so  far  from  the  door  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  others  on  either  side  of  it. 

“ My  pleasures  ! ” said  he,  sourly  ; and  wbat  makes  you 
think  I am  taking  my  pleasure  here  ? ” 

“ Ah,  monseigneur,  in  any  case,  and  no  matter  wbat  you 
bave  corne  for,  pardon  us,”  answered  Quélus.  and  let  us 
retire.” 

Very  well  ; good-by,  gentlemen.” 

Monseigneur,”  added  D’Épernon,  our  well-known  discré- 
tion will  be  an  assurance  to  your  Higbness  that  ” — 

The  Duc  d’Anjou,  wbo  was  about  to  witbdraw,  stopped,  and, 
frowning. 
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Your  discrétion,  M.  de  Nogaret  ? and  wlio,  pray,  asks  y ou 
for  your  discrétion  ? 

Monseigneur,  we  believed  that  your  Highness,  alone  at  this 
hour  and  f ollowed  by  your  confidant  ” — 

^‘You  are  mistaken.  This  is  what  must  l:)e  believed  and 
what  I wish  to  be  believed/’ 

The  five  gentlemen  listened  in  the  deepest  and  most  respect- 
ful  silence. 

I was  going,”  he  resumed,  in  a slow  voice  and  as  if  he 
desired  to  engrave  every  one  of  his  words  on  the  memory  of 
his  hearers,  I was  going  to  consult  the  Jew  Manasses,  who 
knows  how  to  read  the  future  in  a glass  and  in  coffee-grounds. 
He  lives,  as  y ou  are  aware,  in  the  Eue  de  la  Tournelle.  On 
the  way,  Aurilly  perceived  y ou  and  took  you-for  some  archers 
of  the  watch  making  their  rounds.  And  so,”  he  added,  with 
a sort  of  gayety  that  was  appalling  to  those  who  knew  the 
prince’s  character,  “ like  the  genuine  consulters  of  sorcerers 
that  we  are,  we  glided  along  the  walls  and  slipped  into  door- 
ways  to  hide  ourselves,  if  it  were  possible,  froin  your  terrible 
eyes.” 

While  thus  speaking  the  prince  had  gradually  reached  the 
Eue  Saint-Paul  and  had  corne  to  a spot  from  which  he  could 
be  heard  by  the  sentries  of  the  Bastile  in  case  of  an  attack,  for 
knowing  his  brother’s  secret  and  inveterate  hatred  against 
him,  he  was  not  at  ail  reassured  by  the  respectful  apologies  of 
Henri  III. ’s  minions. 

And  now  that  you  know  what  you  must  believe,  and  parti- 
cularly  what  you  must  say,  adieu,  gentlemen.  It  is  needless 
to  warn  you  that  I do  not  wish  to  be  f ollowed.” 

Ail  bowed  and  took  their  leave  of  the  prince,  who  turned 
round  several  times  to  follow  them  with  his  eye,  while  taking 
some  steps  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Monseigneur,”  said  Aurilly,  I would  swear  that  the 
people  we  hâve  just  encountered  had  bad  intentions.  It  is 
now  midnight  ; we  are,  as  they  said,  in  an  out-of-the-way 
quarter  ; let  us  get  back  immediately  to  the  hôtel,  monseigneur  ; 
do  let  us  return  !” 

^^Ho,”  said  the  prince,  stopping;  ^Het  us  profit  by  their 
departure,  on  the  contrary.” 

Your  Eoyal  Highness  is  mistaken,”  said  Aurilly;  ^‘they 
hâve  not  departed  at  ail  ; they  hâve  simply  corne  together 
again,  as  your  Highness  can  see  for  yourself,  in  the  retreat 
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where  they  were  hidden.  Do  yon  not  see  them,  monseigneur, 
in  that  nook  yonder,  in  the  angle  of  the  Hôtel  des  Tournelles  ? ” 

François  looked.  Aurilly  told  only  the  exact  truth.  The 
five  gentlemen  hàd,  in  fact,  resumed  their  position,  and  it  was 
clear  they  were  discussing  a plan  interrupted  by  the  prince’s 
arrivai  ; perhaps  they  had  even  posted  themselves  in  this  posi- 
tion to  spy  on  the  prince  and  his  companion  and  find  ont  if 
they  were  really  going  to  the  Jew  Manasses. 

“ Well,  now,  monseigneur,’’  asked  Aurilly,  “ what  do  you  in- 
tend  doing  ? I will  do  whatever  your  Highness  orders  ; but  I 
do  not  consider  it  prudent  to  remain.” 

God’s  death  ! ” said  the  prince,  yet  it  is  annoying  to  hâve 
to  give  up  the  game.” 

I know  that  .well,  monseigneur,  but  the  game  can  be  ad- 
journed.  I hâve  already  had  the  honor  of  informing  your 
Highness  that  the  house  is  hired  for  a year  ; we  know  the  lady 
lodges  on  the  first  story  ; we  hâve  gained  her  maid,  and  hâve  a 
key  that  opens  her  door.  AVith  ail  these  advantages,  we  can 
wait.” 

“ You  are  sure  the  door  yielded  ? ” 

Quite  sure  ; it  yielded  to  the  third  key  I tried.” 

By  the  way,  did  you  shut  it  again  ? ” 

The  door?” 

Yes.” 

Undoubtedly,  monseigneur.” 

Notwithstanding  the  assured  tone  wherewith  Aurilly  uttered 
his  answer,  we  are  bound  to  say  he  was  not  at  ail  so  certain 
lie  had  shut  the  door  as  that  he  had  opened  it.  However,  his 
composure  left  no  more  room  for  doubt  in  the  prince’s  mind  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

But,”  said  the  prince,  I should  not  hâve  been  sorry  to 
hâve  learned  ” — 

What  they  are  doing  yonder,  monseigneur.  I can  tell  you 
with  absolute  certainty.  They  are  lying  in  wait  for  some  one. 
Your  Highness  has  enemies  ; who  knows  what  they  might  not 
dare  against  you  ? ” 

Well,  1 consent  to  go,  but  I shall  return.” 

‘‘  Not  to-night,  at  least,  monseigneur.  Your  Highness  must 
appreciate  my  anxiety.  I see  ambushes  everywhere,  and,  cer- 
tainly,  it  is  natural  to  feel  such  terror  wheii  I am  attending  on 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood  — the  heir  of  the  crown  whom  so 
many  hâve  an  interest  in  depriving  of  his  inheritance.” 
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These  last  words  made  such  an  impression  on  François  that 
he  decided  to  return  immediately  ; but  he  did  not  do  so  with- 
out  bitterly  cursing  tbis  unlucky  encounter  and  promising,  in 
his  own  mind,  to  pay  off  these  same  gentlemen,  whenever  he 
conveniently  conld,  for  the  discomfort  they  had  caused  him. 

Agreed  ! ’’  said  he  ; let  us  return  to  the  hôtel  ; we  are 
safe  to  find  Bussy  there,  who  must  hâve  got  back  from  ihat 
infernal  wedding.  He  is  sure  to  hâve  some  nice  quarrel  on 
his  hands,  and  has  killed,  or  will  kill  to-morrow  inorning,  some 
minion  or  other.  That  will  console  me.’’ 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,”  said  Aurilly,  “ let  us  return  and  place  our 
reliance  in  Bussy.  I do  not  ask  better,  and,  like  your  Highness, 
I hâve  the  greatest  confidence  in  him  in  an  affair  like  that.” 

And  they  started. 

Scarcely  had  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  Bue  de  Jouy 
when  our  five  companions  saw  a horseinan,  wrapped  in  a long 
cloak,  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Bue  Tison.  His  horse’s  steps 
resounded  harshly  and  firmly  on  the  frozen  ground,  and  the 
white  plume  in  his  cap  was  turned  to  silver  by  the  feeble 
moonbeams,  which  were  making  a last  effort  to  pierce  the 
cloudy  sky  and  the  snow-laden  atmosphère.  He  kept  a tight 
and  wary  hand  over  his  steed,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
cold,  frothed  at  the  mouth,  impatient  at  the  slow  gait  to  which 
it  was  constrained. 

“ This  time,”  said  Quélus,  “ we  ’re  sure  ! It  is  he  ! ” 

Impossible  ! ” returned  Maugiron. 

Why,  pray  ? ” 

Because  he  is  alone,  and  we  left  him  with  Livarot, 
D’Entragues,  and  Bibeirac.  They  would  not  hâve  let  him  run 
such  a risk.” 

It  is  he,  notwithstanding;  it  is  he,”  said  D’Epernon. 
‘‘  Don’t  you  recognize  his  sonorous  ^ hum  ! ’ and  his  insolent 
way  of  carrying  his  head  ? He  is  alone,  beyond  a doubt.” 

‘‘  Then,”  said  D’O,  it  ’s  a trap.” 

In  any  case,  trap  or  no  trap,”  said  Schomberg,  it  is  he  ; 
and  as  it  is  he  : To  arms  ! To  arms  ! ” 

It  was,  indeed,  Bussy,  who  was  coming  carelessly  down  the 
Bue  Saint-Antoine,  and  who  had  punctually  folio wed  the 
route  traced  ont  for  him  by  Quélus.  He  had,  as  we  hâve  seeu, 
been  warned  by  Saint-Luc,  and,  in  spite  of  the  very  natural 
émotion  created  by  the  latter’s  words,  he  had  dismissed  his 
three  friends  at  the  gâte  of  the  Hôtel  de  Montmorency. 
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This  was  jiist  one  of  those  bravadoes  of  which  our  val  orous 
colonel  was  so  fond.  He  once  said  of  himself  : “ I am  but  a 
simple  gentleman  ; yet  I bave  the  beart  of  an  emperor  witbin 
my  breast,  and  wben  I read  in  tbe  ‘ Lives  of  Plutarcb  ’ tbe 
exploits  of  tbe  ancient  Komans,  I feel  tbere  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  a single  bero  of  antiquity  wboni  I cannot  imitate  in 
everytbing  be  bas  done.” 

And,  moreover,  Bussy  bad  tbougbt  tbat,  perbaps,  Saint-Luc, 
wbom  be  did  not  usually  reckon  among  bis  friends  — and, 
in  fact,  be  owed  tbe  unexpected  interest  of  Saint-Luc  in  bis 
fortunes  to  tbe  perplexed  position  in  wbicb  tbe  latter  was 
placed  — migbt  bave  given  bis  warning  only  for  tbe  purpose 
of  egging  bim  on  to  take  précautions  tbat  would  niake  bim  tbe 
laugbing-stock  of  bis  enemies,  if  enemies  be  bad  to  encounter. 
Now,  Bussy  feared  ridicule  worse  tban  danger.  In  tbe  eyes  of 
bis  enemies  tbemselves  be  bad  a réputation  for  courage  wbicb 
could  only  be  upbeld  on  tbe  lofty  level  it  bad  reacbed  by  tbe 
maddest  adventures.  Like  a bero  ont  of  Plutarcb,  tben,  be 
bad  sent  away  bis  tbree  companions,'  a dougbty  escort  tbat 
would  bave  secured  to  bim  tbe  respect  of  a squadron  even, 
and,  ail  alone,  bis  anus  folded  under  bis  cloak,  witbout  otber 
weapons  tban  bis  sword  and  dagger,  be  rode  on  to  a bouse 
wbere  awaited  bim,  not  a mistress,  as  migbt  bave  been  con- 
jectured,  but  a letter  sent  bim  every  montb,  and  on  tbe  sanie 
day,  by  tbe  Queen  of  Navarre,  in  memory  of  tbeir  former 
affection  for  eacb  otber.  So,  in  fulfilmentof  a promise  be  bad 
given  bis  beautiful  Marguerite,  a promise  never  broken,  he  was 
going  for  it  during  the  night,  unattended,  tbat  no  one  migbt  be 
compromised. 

He  bad  crossed  safely  the  passage  from  the  Bue  des  Grands- 
Augustins  to  tbe  Bue  Saint-Antoine,  wben,  on  arriving  at  tbe 
top  of  the  Bue  Saint-Catherine,  bis  keen,  practised  eye  dis- 
cerned  by  tbe  wall  in  the  darkness  tbose  human  forms  wbicb 
the  Duc  d’Anjou,  not  so  well  informed,  was  unable  to  perçoive. 
Besides,  a beart  truly  brave  feels  at  tbe  approacb  of  a known 
péril  a sort  of  exaltation  wbicb  sharpens  the  senses  and  the 
intellect  to  the  highest  degree. 

Bussy  counted  tbe  number  of  the  black  shadows  on  tbe  gray 
wall. 

“ Tbree,  four,  five,”  said  he,  “ witbout  reckoning  the  lackeys, 
who  no  doubt  are  stationed  in  anotber  corner,  and  will  dash 
out  at  the  first  cry  of  tbeir  masters.  Tbey  tbink  bigbly  of 
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me,  it  would  seem.  Still,  the  devil  ’s  in  it,  or  this  is  a nice  job 
for  a single  man  ! Well,  one  thing  is  certain  : honest  Saint- 
Luc  bas  not  deceived  me,  and  though  he  were  the  first  to  make 
a hole  in  my  stomach  dnring  the  scrimmage,  I wonld  say  to  him, 
‘ Thanks  for  your  warning,  my  friend.’  ’’ 

So  saying,  he  continned  to  advance  ; only  his  right  arm 
moved  freely  nnder  his  cloak,  the  clasp  of  which  his  left  hand, 
without  apparent  movement,  had  nnfastened. 

It  was  then  that  Schomberg  shouted  : To  arms  ! ” and  the 
cry  being  repeated  by  his  four  comrades,  ail  the  gentlemen 
together  rnshed  on  Bussy. 

“Ha,  gentlemen,’’  said  Bussy,  in  his  sharp,  quiet  voice, 
“ so  we  wonld  like  to  kill  this  poor  Bussy  ? So  he  is  the  wild 
beast,  the  famous  wild  boar,  we  reckoned  on  hnnting,  eh  ? 
Well,  gentlemen,  the  boar  is  going  to  rip  up  some  of  yon,  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it  ; I think  yon  know  I am  not  in  the 
habit  of  breaking  my  word.” 

“ We  know  it,”  said  Schomberg.  “ But,  for  ail  that,  none 
but  a very  ill-bred  person.  Seigneur  Bussy  d’Ainboise,  would 
speak  to  us  on  horseback  when  we  ourselves  are  listening  to 
him  on  foot.” 

And  with  that,  the  young  man’s  arm,  covered  with  white 
satin,  shot  out  from  his  cloak,  glistening  like  silver  in  the 
moonlight.  Bussy  could  not  guess  his  antagonist’s  intention, 
except  that  it  must  hâve  been  a threatening  one,  to  correspond 
with  the  gesture. 

And  so  Bussy  was  about  to  answer  it  in  his  usual  manner, 
when,  just  as  he  was  going  to  plunge  the  rowels  into  his 
horse’s  flanks,  he  felt  the  animal  sinking  nnder  him.  Schom- 
berg, with  an  adroitness  peculiar  to  him,  and  already  exhibited 
in  the  numerous  combats  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
young  as  he  was,  had  hnrled  a sort  of  cutlass,  whose  broad 
blade  was  heavier  than  the  handle,  and  the  weapon,  after  ham- 
stringing  the  horse,  remained  in  the  wound,  driven  in  like  a 
chopper  into  an  oak-branch. 

The  animal  gave  an  agonizing  neigh  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Bussy,  always  ready  for  everything,  was  on  the  earth  in 
a flash,  sword  in  hand. 

“ Ah,  you  scoundrel  ! ” he  cried,  “ it  was  my  favorite  steed  ; 
you  shall  pay  me  for  it.” 

And  as  Schomberg  approached,  hurried  along  by  his  courage, 
and  miscalculating  the  reach  of  the  sword  which  Bussy  held 
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close  to  his  body,  as  one  might  miscalculate  tbe  reach  of  the 
fangs  of  a coiled  snake,  Bussy’s  arm  and  sword  suddenly 
sprang  forth  and  wounded  hiin  in  the  thigh. 

Schomberg  uttered  a cry. 

Ha  ! ” said  Bussy,  “ ain  I a man  of  my  word  ? One 
ripped  up  already.  It  was  Bussy’s  wrist,  not  his  horse’s  leg, 
y ou  ought  to  hâve  eut,  y ou  bungler.” 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  while  Schomberg  was  binding 
his  thigh  with  his  handkerchief,  Bussy  had  presented  the 
point  of  his  long  blade,  now  at  the  face,  now  at  the  breast  of 
each  of  his  four  other  assailants,  disdaining  to  call  for  aid, 
that  is  to  say,  to  recognize  he  had  need  of  aid.  AVrapping  his 
cloak  about  his  left  arm  and  using  it  as  a buckler,  he  retreated, 
not  to  fly,  but  to  gain  a wall  which  he  could  lean  against,  so  as 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  rear,  — making  ten  thrusts  every  minute 
and  feeling  sometimes  that  soft  résistance  of  the  flesh  which 
showed  that  his  thrusts  had  told.  Once  he  slipped  and  looked 
instinctively  at  the  ground.  It  was  enough.  That  instant, 
Quélus  wounded  him  in  the  side. 

‘‘  Touched  ! ” cried  Quélus. 

“ Yes,  on  the  doublet,”  answered  Bussy,  who  would  not  even 
acknowledge  the  hurt,  the  sort  of  touch  that  proves  the 
touchers  are  afraid.” 

And  bounding  on  Quélus,  he  engaged  him  with  such  vigor 
that  the  young  man’s  sword  flew  ten  paces  away  from  his  hand. 
But  he  could  not  follow  up  his  victory,  for,  at  that  moment, 
D’O,  H’Épernon,  and  Maugiron  attacked  him  with  renewed  fury. 
Schomberg  had  bandaged  his  wound,  Quélus  had  picked  up  his 
sword.  Bussy  saw  he  was  going  to  be  surrounded,  that  he 
had  but  a minute  to  reach  the  wall,  and  that,  if  he  did  not 
profit  by  it,  he  was  lost. 

Bussy  made  a leap  backward  that  put  three  paces  between 
himself  and  his  assailants  ; but  four  swords  were  at  his  breast 
in  an  instant.  And  yet  it  was  not  too  late  ; with  another  leap, 
he  had  his  back  against  the  wall.  There  he  halted,  strong  as 
Achilles  or  as  Koland,  and  smiling  at  the  hail  of  strokes  that 
beat  on  his  head  like  a tempest  and  clashed  around  him. 

, Suddenly  he  felt  the  perspiration  on  his  forehead,  and  a 
cloud  passed  over  his  eyes. 

He  had  forgotten  his  wound,  and  the  symptoms  of  fainting 
he  now  experienced  recalled  it  to  him. 
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Ah  ! you  are  growing  weak/’  cried  Quélus,  renewing  his 
blows. 

Wait/’  said  Bussy,  here  is  the  proof  of  it  ! ” 

And  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword  he  struck  him  on  the 
temple.  Quélus  sank  under  the  blow. 

Then,  furious,  frenzied  as  the  boar  which,  after  holding  the 
pack  at  bay,  suddenly  bounds  amongst  them,  he  uttered  a 
terrible  cry  and  rushed  forward.  D’O  and  D’Épernon  recoiled  ; 
Maugiron  had  raised  up  Quélus  and  was  holding  him  in  his 
arms.  Bussy  broke  the  sword  of  Maugiron  with  his  foot  and 
slashed  the  fore-arm  of  Épernon.  For  an  instant  he  was  the 
Victor;  but  Quélus  came  to  himself,  Schomberg,  though 
wounded,  returned  to  the  lists,  and  again  four  swords  blazed 
before  his  eyes.  He  gathered  ail  his  strength  for  another  re- 
treat,  and  drew  back,  step  by  step,  to  regain  the  wall  a second 
time.  Already  the  icy  perspiration  on  his  forehead,  the 
iiollow  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  painful  bloody  film  that  was 
clouding  his  eyes,  told  him  that  his  strength  was  giving  way. 
The  sword  no  longer  followed  the  line  traced  out  for  it  by  the 
dimmed  intellect.  Bussy  sought  for  the  wall  with  his  left 
hand,  found  it,  and  its  cold  feel  did  him  some  good  ; but,  to 
his  amazement,  the  wall  yielded.  It  was  a half-oi)eii  door. 

■^hen  Bussy  recovered  hope,  and  summoned  up  ail  his 
strength  for  this  suprême  moment.  For  a second  his  strokes 
were  so  quick  and  violent  that  ail  these  swords  were  drawn 
back  or  were  lowered  before  him.  Then  he  slipped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  and,  turning  .round,  closed  it  with  a 
violent  push  of  the  shoulder.  The  spring  clicked  in  the  lock. 
It  was  over.  Bussy  was  out  of  danger,  Bussy  was  the  victor, 
for  Bussy  was  safe. 

Then,  with  eyes  wild  with  joy,  he  saw  through  the  narrow 
grating  the  pale  faces  of  his  foes,  heard  the  furious  sword- 
thrusts  at  the  door,  the  cries  of  rage,  the  mad  imprécations. 
At  length,  it  suddenly  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  earth  were 
giving  way  under  his  feet,  as  if  the  wall  were  shaking.  He 
advanced  three  steps  and  found  himself  in  a court,  tottered 
and  fell  on  the  steps  of  a staircase. 

Then  he  felt  nothing  more,  and  it  looked  to  him  as  if  he 
were  descending  into  the  silence  and  obscurity  of  the  tomb. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

HOW  IT  IS  SOMETIMES  HARD  TO  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN 
A DREAM  AND  THE  REALITY. 

Before  he  fell,  Bussj’’  had  had  time  to  pass  his  handkerchief 
under  his  shirt  and  buckle  his  sword-belt  over  it  ; this  formed 
a sort  of  bandage  for  the  raw,  burning  wound,  froin  which  the 
blood  escaped  like  a jet  of  flame.  But  he  had  already  lost 
enough  blood  before  this  to  bring  about  the  fainting-fit  to 
which  he  had  succumbed. 

However,  whether  that  in  a brain  over-excited  by  anger  and 
pain  life  still  held  its  ground  under  an  appearance  of  insensi- 
bility,  or  that  the  swoon  had  been  succeeded  by  a fever,  and 
this  fever  had  been  again  succeeded  by  a swoon,  this  is  what 
Bussy  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  during  an  hour  of  dream  or 
reality,  during  a moment  of  twilight  between  the  shadow  of 
two  nights. 

He  found  himself  in  a chamber  furnished  with  carved 
wooden  furniture,  a painted  ceiling  and  tapestry  on  which 
numerous  figures  were  embroidered.  These  individuals  were 
worked  in  every  possible  attitude,  holding  flowers,  carr;^g 
weapons,  and  seemed  to  be  making  violent  efforts  to  get  away 
from  the  walls  and  climb  to  the  ceiling  by  mysterious  paths. 
Between  the  two  Windows  stood  a woman’s  portrait,  brilliantly 
lit  up.  Only  it  seemed  to  Bussy  that  the  frame  of  this  pict- 
ure  was  exactly  like  the  frame  of  a door.  Bussy,  nailed  to 
his  bed,  apparently  by  sonie  higher  power,  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  moving,  with  ail  his  senses  in  abeyance  except  that 
of  sight,  gazed  with  lack-lustre  eyes  on  ail  these  personages, 
on  the  insipid  smiles  of  those  who  carried  flowers  and  on  the 
comical  anger  of  those  who  carried  swords.  Had  he  seen  them 
before,  or  was  this  the  first  time  he  had  noticed  them  ? His 
head  was  too  heavy  to  hâve  any  definite  idea  on  the  matter. 

In  a moment  the  woman  in  the  picture  seemed  to  move  out 
of  the  frame,  and  an  adorable  being,  clad  in  a flowing  robe  of 
white  wool,  such  as  angels  wear,  with  fair  hair  falling  over 
her  shoulders,  eyes  black  as  jet,  long,  velvety  eyelashes,  a skin 
under  which  you  could  almost  see  the  crimson  current  that 
tinted  the  rosy  cheeks,  advanced  toward  him.  This  woman 
was  so  marvellously  beautiful^  her  outstretched  arms  were  so 
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ravishing,  that  Bussy  lulade  an  effort  to  rise  and  throw 
himself  at  her  feet.  But  it  looked  to  hini  as  if  he  were  held 
down  by  bands  like  those  wherewith  the  corpse  is  held  down 
in  its  tomb,  while,  disdainiiig  earth,  the  immaterial  sonl 
ascends  the  skies. 

This  impression  forced  him  to  take  note  of  the  bed  npon 
which  he  Avas  lying  : it  Avas  apparently  one  of  those  magnifi- 
cent  carved  couches  of  the  days  of  François  I.,  hung  Avith 
Avhite  damask  embroidered  in  gold. 

At  sight  of  this  Avoman  the  personages  on  the  Avall  and  ceiling 
ceased  to  occnpy  Bnssy’s  attention,  Avhich  Avas  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Avoman  of  the  pictnre.  He  tried  to  make  ont  if  she  had 
left  a vacancy  in  the  franie.  But  a clond  his  eyes  conld  not 
pierce  floated  before  this  f rame  and  liid  it  froin  vieAv.  Then  he 
tnrned  his  eyes  back  to  the  mysterions  apparition  and,  fixing 
his  gaze  on  the  Avonderfnl  Avoman,  he  set  about  composing  a 
compliment  to  her  in  verse,  as  he  Avas  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in 
such  cases,  every  day. 

But  suddenly  the  Avoman  disappeared  ; an  opaque  body 
came  betv'een  her  and  Bussy  ; this  body  moved  clumsily 
and  stretched  ont  its  arnis  as  if  it  Avere  playing  blind-man’s 
buff. 

^ussy’s  gorge  rose  at  this  conduct,  and  he  fleAV  into  such  a 
rage  that,  if  his  limbs  had  been  free,  he  Avould  hâve  flung  him- 
self on  the  importunate  AÛsitor  ; it  is  but  just  to  say  that  he 
tried,  but  the  thing  Avas  impossible.  i 

As  he  Avas  vainly  attempting  to  get  ont  of  the  bed,  to  Avhich 
he  seemed  chained,  the  neAvcomer  spoke. 

Well,”  he  said,  is  this  the  end  of  my  journey  ? ” 

“ Yes,  maître,’’  ansAvered  a voice  the  SAveetness  of  Avhich 
thrilled  every  libre  in  Bussy’s  heart,  and  you  can  noAV  take 
off  your  bandage.” 

Bussy  made  an  effort  to  find  ont  if  the  sweet-voiced  AVoman 
Avas  actually  the  Avoman  of  the  portrait  ; but  the  attempt  Avas 
useless.  Ail  he  saAv  before  him  Avas  the  pleasing  features  of 
a graceful  young  man,  Avho,  in  obedience  to  the  invitation  just 
given  him,  had  taken  off  the  bandage,  and  Avho  Avas  going 
round  the  apartment  Avith  a look  of  beAvilderment. 

Devil  take  the  felloAV  ! ” thought  Bussy. 

And  he  tried  to  express  his  thought  by  word  or  gesture,  but 
it  Avas  impossible  for  him  to  do  either. 

Ah  ! noAV  I iindcrstand,”  said  the  young  man,  approaching 
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tlie  bed,  you  are  wounded,  my  dear  monsieur,  are  you  not  ? 
Do  not  be  uneasy,  we  will  try  to  cure  you.” 

Bussy  wanted  to  reply,  but  understood  tliis  was  ont  of  the 
question.  His  eyes  swain  in  an  icy  moisture,  and  he  felt  in 
his  fingers  the  prickings  as  it  were  of  a thousand  pins. 

“ Is  the  wound  mortal  ? ” asked  the  sweet  voice  which  had 
already  spoken,  — the  voice  of  the  lady  of  the  picture,  — in  a 
tone  of  such  heartfelt  and  pained  interest  that  the  tears  came 
to  Bussy’s  eyes. 

Upon  my  word,  I cannot  say  as  yet,”  answered  the  young 
man  ; but  see,  he  has  fainted  ! ” 

It  was  ail  Bussy  could  comprehend.  He  thought  he  heard 
the  rustling  of  a robe  moving  away.  Next,  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  he  felt  a red-hot  iron  in  his  side,  and  ail  that  was  still 
alive  in  him  vanished  into  darkness. 

Dater  on,  Bussy  found  it  impossible  to  fix  the  duration  of 
this  fainting-fit. 

But,  when  he  returned  to  consciousness,  a cold  wind  was 
blowing  over  his  face  ; hoarse  and  discordant  voices  were  grat- 
ing  on  his  ears  ; he  opened  his  eyes  to  see  if  it  were  the  people 
of  the  tapestry  who  were  quarrelling  with  the  people  on  the 
ceiling  ; and,  in  hopes  that  the  portrait  was  still  there,  he 
turned  his  head  in  ail  directions,  but  there  was  no  tapesÉby, 
nor  ceiling,  either  ; and,  as  for  the  portrait,  it  was  gone  com- 
pletely.  Ail  Bussy  could  perçoive  on  his  right  was  a man  in 
a gray  coat  aiiji  apron,  which  was  tucked  up  and  stained  with 
blood  ; on  his  left  a monk  of  St.  Genevieve,  who  was  holding 
up  his  head  ; and,  in  front  of  him,  an  old  woman  mumbling 
prayers. 

The  wandering  eyes  of  Bussy  soon  fastened  on  a pile  of 
stones,  also  in  front  of  him,  and,  looking  upward,  to  measure 
the  height,  he  thereupon  recognized  the  Temple,  flanked  with 
its  walls  and  towers  ; above  the  Temple,  the  cold,  white  sky, 
slightly  tiiited  by  the  rising  sun. 

Bussy  was  purely  and  simply  in  the  Street,  or  rather  on  the 
border  of  a ditch,  and  the  ditch  was  that  of  the  Temple. 

Ah,  thanks,  my  worthy  friends,  for  the  trouble  you  must 
hâve  taken  in  bringing  me  hither.  I had  need  of  air,  but  it 
would  hâve  been  easy  to  hâve  given  me  ail  I wanted  of  it  by 
opening  the  Windows,  and  I should  hâve  felt  more  comfortable 
on  my  bed  of  white  damask  and  gold  than  on  this  bare  ground. 
Ho  matter.  You  will  find  in  my  pouch,  uiiless  you  hâve  already 
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paid  yourselves,  wliich  woiüd  liave  been  only  prudent,  a score 
of  gold  crowns  or  so  ; take  them,  my  friends,  take  them.’’ 

But,  iny  good  gentleman,^’  said  the  butcher,  ‘‘we  hâve  not 
been  put  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  you  here.  Here  you  were, 
sure  enough,  beyond  a yea  or  a nay.  And  here  we  came  on 
you  at  day break,  as  we  were  passing.” 

The  devil  ! You  don’t  say  so  ! ” returned  Bussy.  And 
was  the  young  doctor  here,  too  ? ” 

The  bystanders  looked  at  one  another. 

“ He  is  still  a little  délirions,”  said  the  monk,  shaking  his 
head.  Then,  returning  to  Bussy, 

My  son,”  said  he,  I think  you  would  do  well  to  raake 
your  confession.” 

Bussy  looked  at  the  monk  with  a bewildered  air. 

“ There  was  no  doctor,  poor  dear  young  man,”  said  the  old 
woman.  There  you  were,  alone  and  deserted,  as  cold  as 
death.  There  is  a little  snow,  and  you  can  see  your  place  is 
traced  ont  in  black  on  the  ground.” 

Bussy  cast  a look  on  his  aching  side,  remembered  he  had 
been  wounded,  slipped  his  hand  under  his  doublet,  and  felt  his 
handkerchief  over  the  saine  spot,  firmly  kept  in  place  by  the 
sword-belt. 

It  ’s  queer,”  said  he. 

His  new  friends,  proliting  by  the  permission  he  had  given 
them,  were  already  dividing  his  purse,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  many  an  expression  of  sorro^w  for  his  condition. 

Everything  is  ail  right  now,  my  friends,”  said  he,  when 
the  division  was  made;  “now  conduct  me  to  my  hôtel.” 

“ Oh,  surely,  surely,  poor  dear,”  said  the  old  woman  ; “ the 
butcher  is  strong,  and  — then  he  has  a horse  ; you  could  ride 
it.” 

“ Is  that  true  ? ” asked  Bussy. 

“ As  true  as  heaven’s  above  us  ! ” answered  the  butcher, 
“ and  I and  my  horse  are  at  your  service,  my  good  gentleman.” 

“ That  ’s  ail  very  well,  my  son,”  said  the  monk  ; “ but  while 
the  butcher  is  looking  up  his  horse  you  had  better  confess.” 

“ What  ’s  your  name  ? ” asked  Bussy. 

“ My  name  is  Brother  Gorenflot,”  replied  the  monk. 

“ Well,  Brother  Gorenflot,”  said  Bussy,  sitting  up,  “ T hope 
the  time  for  confession  is  n’t  yet  corne.  And  so,  as  I am  very 
cold,  I am  in  a hurry  to  get  to  my  hôtel,  where  I could  warm 
myself.” 
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“ And  how  is  jour  hôtel  called  ? ’’ 

The  Hôtel  de  Bussy.” 

What  ! ” cried  the  bystanders,  the  Hôtel  de  Bussy  ? ” 

Yes  ; anything  astonishing  in  that?  ” 

You  belong,  then,  to  the  household  of  M.  de  Bussy  ? ” 

“ I am  M.  de  Bussy  himself.” 

Bussy  ! ” shouted  the  crowd,  the  Seigneur  de  Bussy  ! 
The  scourge  of  the  minions  ! Hurrah  for  Bussy  ! ” 

And  the  youiig  man  was  seized  and  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  admirers  to  his  hôtel,  while  the  monk  went  away, 
counting  his  share  of  the  twenty  crowns,  and,  with  a shake  of 
the  head,  niurmuring  : 

So  it ’s  that  rascal  Bussy — I don’t  wonder  now  that  he 
did  not  care  to  confess.” 

AVhen  Bussy  was  back  again  in  his  hôtel  he  summoned  his 
surgeon,  who  thought  the  wound  not  serions. 

“ Tell  nie,”  said  Bussy,  “ has  not  the  wound  been  dressed  ? ” 
Upon  niy  word,”  said  the  doctor,  I cannot  be  positive, 
although,  after  ail,  it  looks  as  if  it  might  hâve  been.” 

“ And,”  continued  Bussy,  was  it  serions  enough  to  hâve 
produced  delirium  ? ” 

Certainly.” 

The  devil  ! ” thought  Bussy,  was  that  tapestry,  with  its 
figures  carrying  flowers  and  arms,  ail  delirium  ? And  the 
frescoed  ceiling  and  the  carved  bed,  hung  with  white  damask 
and  gold,  and  the  portrait  bej;ween  the  two  Windows,  the 
adorable  blonde  Avoman  with  the  black  eyes,  the  doctor  playing 
blind-man’s  bufî,  whom  I should  hâve  liked  to  jump  on,  — Avas 
ail  that  delirium  ? And  Avas  there  nothing  real  except  my 
scuffle  with  the  minions  ? Where  did  I fight,  anyAvay  ? Ah, 
noAV  I remember,  it  Avas  near  the  Bastile,  opposite  the  Bue 
Saint-Paul.  I planted  myself  against  a wall,  and  the  wall  was 
a door,  and  the  door  gave  Avay,  luckily.  I shut  it  with  great 
difficulty  and  found  myself  in  an  alley.  Then  I don’t  re- 
member anything  until  the  moment  I fainted.  Was  ail  the 
rest  a dream  ? That  is  the  question.  Ah  ! and  my  horse,  by 
the  Avay  ? It  must  hâve  been  found  dead  at  the  place.  Doc- 
tor, be  kind  enough  to  call  some  one.” 

The  doctor  called  a serA^ant. 

On  inquiry,  Bussy  learned  that  the  poor  beast  had  dragged 
itself,  bleeding  and  mutilated,  to  the  gateAvay  of  the  hôtel, 
and  was  found  there  at  daybreak,  neighing.  The  alarm^Avas 
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immediately  spread  through  the  houseliold.  Ail  Bussy ’s 
servants,  who  worshipped  their  master,  started  to  search  for 
him,  and  inos  b of  them  had  not  yet  returned. 

The  portrait,  at  least,’’  said  Bussy,  must  hâve  surely 
been  a dream.  No  doubt  of  that.  How  could  a portrait  hâve 
moved  from  its  franie  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  chat  with 
a doctor  who  had  his  eyes  bandaged  ? I must  be  mad.  And 
yet,  when  I recall  it  to  mind,  this  portrait  had  ravishing  eyes, 
had  ” — 

Bussy  made  an  effort  to  remember  the  characteristics  of  the 
portrait,  and,  as  he  passed  in  review  ail  the  details,  a voluptu- 
ous  thrill,  that  thrill  of  love  that  warms  and  animâtes  the 
heart,  shot  through  his  inflamed  breast. 

Could  it  hâve  ail  been  a dream  ? ’’  cried  Bussy  while  the 
doctor  was  dressing  his  wound.  Mordieu  ! it  ’s  not  possible  ; 
there  are  no  such  dreams. 

Let  me  go  over  the  whole  business  again.’^ 

And  Bussy  b'egan  to  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time  : 

I was  at  the  bail  ; Saint-Luc  warned  me  I should  be 
attacked  near  the  Bastile;  Antraguet,  Eibeirac,  and  Livarot 
were  with  me.  I bade  them  good-by.  I went  along  the 
quay,  the  Grand-Châtelet,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  At  the  Hôtel  des 
Tournelles,  I saw  that  peojile  were  lying  in  wait  for  me. 
They  made  a rush  on  me,  lamed  my  h or  se.  We  had  a rough 
tussle.  I entered  an  alley  ; I was  taken  ill  — - and  then  ? Ah, 
it  ’s  that  and  then  that  gets  t]ie  best  of  me  ; after  that  and 
then,  a fever,  delirium,  a dream,  and  then  — 

“ And  then,”  he  added,  with  a sigh,  I found  myself  on 
the  slope  of  a ditch,  one  of  the  Temple  ditches,  where  a monk 
of  St.  Genevieve  wanted  to  confess  me.  Ail  the  same,  I ^üill 
know  ail  about  the  affair,”  continued  Bussy,  after  a moment’s 
silence,  which  he  spent  in  trying  to  recall  his  remembrauces. 

I say,  doctor,  shall  I hâve  to  keep  my  room  for  a fortnight 
011  account  of  this  scratch,  as  I did  the  last  time  ? ” 

That  dépends.  You  can’t  walk,  can  you  ? ” asked  the 
doctor. 

You  ’ll  see  if  I can’t.  I think  I hâve  quicksilver  in  my  legs.” 

Take  a few  steps,  then.” 

Bussy  jumped  from  the  bed,  and  proved  the  truth  of  his 
confident  boast  by  walking  quickly  round  the  room. 

You  ’ll  do,”  said  the  doctor,  provided  you  don’t  ride,  or 
walk  thirty  miles  the  first  day.” 
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Capital  ! ” cried  Bussy,  “ yoii  ’re  the  right  kind  of  a 
doctor  ! Still,  I saw  another  one  last  night.  Oh,  yes,  I saw 
hiin,  every  feature  of  him  is  stamped  on  my  mind,  and  should 
I ever  meet  him,  I shall  recognize  him,  y ou  niay  take  my  word 
for  it.” 

My  dear  lord,’’  said  the  doctor,  I should  not  advise  you 
to  search  for  him  ; there  is  alvvays  a little  fever  after  a sword- 
thrust  ; surely  you  ought  to  know  that,  seeing  that  this  is  your 
twelfth.” 

“ Grood  heavens  ! ” cried  Bussy,  suddenly,  struck  with  a new 
idea,  for  his  mind  was  entirely  full  of  the  mysterious  events  of 
the  preceding  night,  what  if  my  dreani  began  outside  the 
door  instead  of  inside  it  ? AVhat  if  there  was  no  alley,  no 
staircase,  no  bed  of  white  damask  and  gold,  and  no  portrait  ? 
AVhat  if  those  wretches,  believing  me  dead,  carried  me  neatly 
to  the  ditches  of  the  Temple  in  order  to  divert  the  suspicions 
of  any  chance  spectator  of  the  scene  ? Then,  most  assuredly, 
I must  hâve  dreamt  ail  the  rest.  Saints  in  heaven  ! if  these 
ruffians  hâve  been  the  means  of  bringing  me  a dream  that  is 
racking,  torturing,  killing  me,  I call  God  to  witiiess  that  I 
shall  disembowel  every  soûl  of  them  to  the  very  last.” 

My  dear  lord,”  said  the  doctor,  if  you  care  to  hâve  a 
speedy  cure  you  must  not  excite  yourself  in  this  fashion.” 

‘‘  Always  making  an  exception,  however,  of  my  honest  friend 
Saint-Luc,”  went  on  Bussy,  without  listening  to  the  doctor. 
•'^He  is  quite  a different  sort  of  person  ; he  has  acted  like  a 
friend  to  me.  Consequently,  I must  pay  him  my  lirst 
visit.” 

But  not  before  five  in  the  evening,”  said  the  doctor. 

As  you  like,”  answered  Bussy  ; but  I assure  you  it  is  not 
going  ont  and  seeing  somebody,  but  stayiiig  in  and  seeing 
nobody,  that  will  retard  my  recovery.” 

AVhat  you  say  is  likely  enough,”  said  the  doctor  ; you 
are,  in  every  respect,  a very  queer  patient.  Act  as  you  wish, 
monseigneur.  I hâve  only  one  thing  more  to  advise  : do  not 
get  another  sword-thrust  until  you  are  cured  of  this.” 

Bussy  promised  the  doctor  to  do  his  best  to  folio w his  coun- 
sel  ; and,  having  dressed,  he  called  for  his  litter  and  was  car- 
ried to  the  Hôtel  de  Montmorency. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

HOW  MADAME  DE  SAINT -LUC  SPENT  HER  WEDDING-NIGHT. 

A HANDSOME  cavalier  and  perfect  gentleman  was  this  Louis 
de  Clermont,  better  known  as  Bussy  d’ Am  boise,  whom  his 
cousin,  Brantôme,  bas  placed  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  captains 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Kone,  for  a long  time  before  him, 
had  made  more  glorious  conquests.  Kings  and  princes  souglit 
his  friendship.  Queens  and  princesses  sent  him  their  sweetest 
smiles.  Bussy  had  succeeded  La  Mole  in  the  affections  of 
Marguerite  of  Navarre  ; and  the  good  Queen,  with  the  tender 
heart,  needing,  no  doubt,  to  be  consoled,  after  the  death  of  the 
favorite,  whose  career  we  hâve  described,  had  committed  so 
many  extravagant  follies  for  the  sake  of  the  brave  and  comely 
Bussy  that  her  husband,  Henri,  who  did  not  usually  bother 
his  head  about  that  sort  of  things,  was  ruffled,  while  François 
d’Anjou  would  never  hâve  forgiven  the  love  of  his  sister  for 
Bussy,  but  that  her  love  for  Bussy  had  gained  him  over  to  his 
interests.  Here  again  the  prince  sacrificed  his  enmity  to  that 
secret  and  wavering  ambition  which  was  fated  to  bring  him  so 
many  troubles  and  so  little  real  fruit. 

But,  amid  ail  his  successes  in  war,  gallantry,  and  ambition, 
Bussy ’s  soûl  was  unmoved  by  any  human  weakness,  and  the  man 
who  had  never  known  fear  had  never,  until  the  period  we 
hâve  reached,  known  love,  either.  The  emperor’s  heart  which, 
as  he  said  himself,  throbbed  in  the  gentleman’s  breast,  was 
pure  andwirginal,  like  unto  the  diamond,  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  the  lapidary,  when  it  leaves  the  mine  where  it  has 
ripened  beneath  the  gaze  of  the  sun.  Consequently,  there  was 
no  room  in  Bussy’s  mind  for  ideas  that  would  hâve  rendered 
him  still  more  like  a real  emperor.  He  believed  himself 
worthy  of  a crown,  and  was,  assuredly,  worthier  than  the 
wearer  of  the  crown  he  had  in  his  mind. 

Henri  III.  had  offered  him  his  friendship,  and  Bussy  had 
refused  it,  saying  that  the  friends  of  a king  are  his  lackeys, 
and  often  something  worse  ; so,  such  a condition  by  no  means 
suited  him.  Henri  swallowed  the  affront  in  silence,  an  affront 
rendered  still  more  bitter  when  Bussy  chose  Duc  François  for 
his  master.  It  is  true  Duc  François  waS  Bussy’s  master  some- 
what  in  the  sense  in  which  the  lion-keeper  is  the  master  of 
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th^  lion.  He  serves  and  feeds  the  lion  for  fear  the  lion  might 
eat  him.  Such  a lion  was  this  Bussy  whom  François  egged  on 
to  champion  his  private  quarrels.  Bussy  saw  this  clearly 
enough,  but  he  rather  liked  the  part  of  champion. 

He  had  made  for  himself  a line  of  conduct  not  unlike  that 
described  in  the  motto  of  the  Bohans  : Caniiot  be  king,  scorn 
to  be  prince,  Rohan  I am.’’  Bussy  said  to  himself  : “ I can- 
not  be  King  of  France,  but  M.  le  Duc  d’Anjou  can  and  would 
be.  I will  be  the  King  of  M.  le  Duc  d’Anjou.” 

And,  in  fact,  he  was. 

When  Saint-Luc’s  people  saw  the  terrible  Bussy  coming 
toward  the  building  they  ran  to  notify  M.  de  Brissac. 

“ Is  M.  de  Saint-Luc  at  home  ? ” asked  Bussy,  thrusting  his 
head  through  the  curtains  as  his  litter  entered  the  gateway. 
monsieur,”  answered  the  concierge. 

“ Where  shall  I find  him  ? ” 

I do  not  know,  monsieur,”  said  the  dignified  servitor. 
“ Indeed,  we  are  very  anxious,  for  M.  de  Saint-Luc  has  not  re- 
turned  to  the  hôtel  since  yesterday  evening.” 

Oh,  nonsense  ! ” returned  Bussy,  astounded. 

It  is  as  I hâve  the  honor  to  tell  you.” 

And  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  ? ” 

Oh,  as  to  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  it  is  another  matter.” 

She  is  in  the  hôtel  ? ” 

Yes.” 

Be  good  enough  to  tell  her  I shall  be  charmed  if  she  per- 
mit me  to  pay  her  my  respects.” 

Five  minutes  later  the  messenger  returned,  saying  Madame 
de  Saint-Luc  would  reçoive  M.  de  Buss}^  with  pleasure. 

Bussy  climbed  down  from  his  velvet  cushions  and  ascended 
the  grand  staircase.  AVhen  the  young  man  entered  the  recep- 
tion-room,  Jeanne  de  la  Cosse  ran  to  meet  him.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  her  hair,  dark  as  a raven’s  wing,  gave  that  paleness 
the  tone  of  ivory  when  it  is  turning  yellow.  Her  eyes  were 
reddened  by  sorrow  and  sleeplessness,  and  the  silvery  furrow 
of  a recent  tear  could  be  traced  on  her  cheek.  Bussy,  who 
at  first  was  inclined  to  smile  at  this  paleness  and  who  was 
preparing  a compliment  to  these  heavy  eyes  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  stopped  improvising  when  he  saw  such  signs  of  real 
grief. 

‘‘  You  are  welcome,  M.  de  Bussy,”  said  the  young  woman, 

notwithstanding  the  fear  your  presence  arouses  in  me.” 
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What  do  you  mean,  madame  ? asked  Bussy,  and  how 
could  my  presence  betoken  a misfortune  ? ’’ 

“ Ah  ! there  was  a meeting  between  you  and  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  last  night,  was  there  not  ? Corne,  confess  it/’  v 

Between  me  and  Saint-Luc  ? ” repeated  Bussy,  astonished. 

Yes,  he  left  me  to  speak  to  you.  You  belong  to  the  Duc 
d’Anjou,  he  to  the  King;  you  had  a quarrel.  Hide  nothing 
from  me,  monsieur,  I beseech  you.  You  must  understand  my 
anxiety.  It  is  true  he  left  with  the  King,  but  he  must  hâve 
returned  and  met  you.  Confess  the  truth.  What  has  become 
of  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ? ” 

Madame,”  said  Bussy,  this  is  really  marvellous.  I was 
expecting  you  to  ask  about  my  wound,  and  you  question  me 
about  ” — ^ 

M.  de  Saint-Luc  wounded  you  ! He  has  fought,  then  ! ” 
cried  Jeanne.  Ah,  you  see  now  ” — 

No,  madame,  he  has  not  fought  at  ail,  certainly  not  with 
me,  and,  thank  God,  it  was  not  my  dear  friend  Saint-Luc  who 
wounded  me.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  ail  he  could  to  prevent 
my  being  wounded.  Why,  he  must  hâve  told  you  we  are  now 
like  Damon  and  Pythias  ! ” 

He  told  me  ! Why,  how  could  he,  since  I hâve  not  seen 
him  since  ? ” 

“ Hâve  not  seen  him  since  ? Then  what  your  concierge 
told  me  is  true  ? ” 

“ What  did  he  tell  you  ? ” 

That  Saint-Luc  has  not  returned  since  eleven  o’clock 
yesterday  evening.  You  hâve  not  seen  your  husband,  you  say, 
since  eleven  o’clock  yesterday  evening  ? ” 

Alas  ! no.” 

But  where  can  he  be  ? ” 

That  is  what  I am  asking  you.” 

For  goodness’  sake,  madame,  relate  what  happened,”  said 
Bussy,  who  suspected  what  had  occurred,  ‘Gt  must  be  very 
droll.” 

The  pool’  woman  looked  at  Bussy  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment. 

Oh,  no,”  Bussy  continued  hastily,  what  I mean  is  that  it 
is  very  sad.  I hâve  lost  a good  deal  of  blood  and  am  not  in 
possession  of  ail  my  faculties.  Tell  me,  madame,  your  lament- 
able story.  I am  anxious  to  hear  it.” 

And  Jeanne  related  ail  that  she  knew;  namely,  the  order 
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given  by  Henri  to  Saint-Luc  to  attend  him,  the  closing  of  the 
Louvre  gates,  the  answer  of  the  gnards,  and  the  continued 
absence  of  her  husband  afterward. 

Ha!  ’’  said  Bussy,  “now  I nnderstand  it  ail.” 

What  ! yon  nnderstand  it  ? ” exclaimed  Jeanne. 

Yes  ; his  Majesty  carried  Saint-Luc  to  the  Louvre,  and 
once  inside  the  Louvre,  he  has  been  unable  to  get  ont.” 

And  why  has  he  been  unable  to  get  out  ? ” 

Oh  ! ” said  Bussy,  much  enibarrassed,  “ you  are  now  ask- 
ing  me  to  reveal  State  secrets.” 

“ But,”  said  the  young  woman,  I went  to  the  Louvre,  and 
my  father  also.” 

‘^Well?” 

Well,  the  gnards  answered  they  did  not  know  what  we 
meant,  and  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  must  hâve  returned  home.” 

^^It  is  only  surer  than  ever  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  in  the 
Louvre,”  said  Bussy. 

You  think  so  ? ” 

Most  certainly,  and,  if  you  wish,  you  can  be  equally  cer- 
tain on  your  side.” 

« How  ? ” 

By  seeing  for  yourself.” 

“ Is  that  possible,  then  ? ” 

Certainly.” 

But  it  is  useless  for  me  to  go  to  the  palace.  I should  be 
sent  away  with  the  same  words  T heard  before.  For,  if  he  is 
there,  why  should  I be  prevented  from  seeing  him  ? ” 

“ Would  you  like  to  enter  the  Louvre  ? ” 

For  what  purpose  ? ” 

To  see  Saint-Luc.” 

But  if  he  is  not  there  ? ” 

Why,  mordieu  ! I tell  you  he  is  there  ; I ^m  sure  of  it.” 

That  is  strange  1 ” 

Ho,  it’s  royal.” 

So,  then,  you  can  enter  the  Louvre  ? ” 

“ Certainly.  I am  not  Saint-Luc’ s wife.” 

You  confound  me.” 

Even  so.  Corne  ! ” 

But  what  is  your  meaning  ? You  daim  the  wife  of  Saint- 
Luc  cannot  enter  the  Louvre,  and  yet  you  Avant  to  bring  me  to 
it  along  with  you  ! ” 
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Not  at  ail,  madame  ; it  is  not  Saint-Liic’s  wife  I want  to 
bring  with  me  — A womaii  ! You  make  me  blush  ! ” 

“ Then  you  are  laughing  at  me,  and,  considering  my  distress, 
you  are  very  cruel.’’ 

“Ah,  no!  dear  lady.  Just  listen  tome:  You  are  twent}^, 
your  eyes  are  black,  you  are  tall  and  slim,  you  resemble  my 
youngest  page  ; you  understand  ? — the  pretty  lad  who  looked 
so  well  in  his  cloth  of  gold  costume,  yesterday  evening  ? ” 

“ Oh,  what  nonsense,  M.  de  Bussy  ! ” cried  Jeanne,  blushing. 

“ But  listen.  I hâve  no  other  means  than  the  one  I pro- 
posed.  Take  it  or  leave  it.  Do  you  want  to  see  Saint-Luc  or 
do  you  not  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I would  give  the  world  to  see  him  ! ” 

“ AYell,  then,  I promise  that  you  ’ll  see  him  without  giving 
anything.” 

“ Yes  — but”  — 

“ Oh,  I hâve  told  you  the  only  way.” 

“ Then,  M.  de  Bussy,  I will  do  what  you  propose  ; you  tell 
the  boy  I want  one  of  his  dresses,  and  I shall  send  one  of  my 
womeri  for  it.” 

“ No,  I hâve  nine  new  ones  at  home  I had  niade  for  those 
scamps  for  the  Queen-mother’s  next  bail.  I ’ll  select  the  one 
I think  best  suited  to  your  figure  and  send  it  ; then  you  will 
meet  me  at  a place  agreed  on  ; let  it  be,  if  you  like,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Bue  des  Provins  in  the  Bue  Saint-Honoré  ; froiii 
there  ” — 

“ Prom  there  ? ” 

“ Well,  from  there  we  ’ll  go  to  the  Louvre  together.” 

Jeanne  burst  ont  laughing  and  held  ont  lier  hand  to  Bussy. 

“ Forgive  me  my  suspicions,”  said  she. 

“ With  ail  my  heart.  You  will  gratify  me  with  an  adventure 
that  will  make  ail  Europe  laugh.  I am  the  obliged  party.” 

And,  taking  leave  of  the  young  woman,  he  returned  home 
to  make  his  préparations  for  the  masquerade. 

That  night,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Bussy  and  Madame  de 
Saint-Luc  met  at  the  top  of  the  Barrière  des  Sergents.  If  the 
young  woman  had  not  worn  his  page’s  costume,  Bussy  would 
not  hâve  recognized  her.  She  was  adorable  in  lier  disguise. 
Both,  after  exchanging  a few  words,  proceeded  to  the  Louvre. 

At  the  end  of  the  Bue  des  Fosses  Saint-Germain-l’Auxer- 
rois  they  met  a large  party.  This  party  filled  the  entire 
Street  and  barred  their  passage. 
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Jeanne  was  frightened.  Bussy  recognized  by  the  torches  the 
Duc  d’Anjou’s  arquebusiers,  and  the  prince  himself  could  be 
recognized  anywhere  by  the  piebald  horse  he  always  rode  and 
the  white  velvet  cloak  lie  usually  wore. 

“Ah,^’  said  Bussy,  turning  to  Jeanne,  so  you  were 
puzzled,  my  fair  page,  to  know  how  you  were  to  enter  the 
Louvre  ! You  inay  rest  easy  now  ; you  shall  enter  it  in 
triuraph.” 

Ho,  monseigneur  ! ’’  shouted  Bussy,  vvith  ail  the  power  of 
his  lungs,  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

The  call  penetrated  the  air,  and,  despite  the  tramping  of 
horses  and  the  hum  of  voices,  reached  the  prince,  who  turned 
round. 

“ What  ! Bussy  ? ” he  cried,  delighted.  I was  afraid  they 
had  killed  you,  and  was  going  to  your  house  in  the  Bue  de 
Grenelle.” 

Faith,  monseigneur,”  said  Bussy,  without  even  thanking 
the  prince  for  this  mark  of  attention,  if  I am  not  dead,  it  is 
nobody’s  fault  except  my  own.  In  good  truth,  monseigneur, 
you  get  me  into  pleasant  situations,  nice  pitfalls,  and  then 
leave  me  there.  Yesterday  night,  after  that  bail  of  Saint-Luc, 
I got  among  regular  cut-throats.  There  was  not  another 
Angevin  with  me,  and  I give  you  my  word  of  honor  they  hâve 
drained  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body.” 

God’s  death,  Bussy,  they  Tl  pay  for  the  blood  you  lost 
with  every  drop  of  their  own  ! ” 

Yes,  you  say  that,”  said  Bussy,  with  his  usual  freedom, 

and  you  Tl  hâve  a smile  for  the  lirst  of  theni  you  meet.  If 
only  you  showed  your  teeth  when  you  smiled  ; but  you  keep 
your  lips  too  tight  for  that.” 

AVell,”  returned  the  prince,  ‘Hollow  me  to  the  Louvre  and 
you  shall  see.” 

“ Stay,  monseigneur.  I am  not  going  to  the  Louvre  if  it  is 
to  reçoive  any  insults.  That  may  do  very  well  for  princes  of 
the  blood  and  for  minions,  not  for  me.” 

‘‘  Best  easy,  I hâve  taken  the  matter  to  heart.” 

Do  you  promise  that  the  réparation  will  be  ample  ? ” 

I promise  you  Tl  hâve  satisfaction.  You  are  still  hesitat- 
ing,  it  seems  ? ” 

Monseigneur,  I know  you  so  well.” 

Corne,  I tell  you  ; we  Tl  talk  the  matter  over.” 

^^JSTothing  could  be  botter  for  your  business  than  this,” 
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whispered  Bussy  in  the  coimtess’  ear  ; there  will  be  a scandal- 
ous  quarrel  between  these  good  brothers,  who  detest  eacli 
other,  and,  during  the  sceiie,  you  will  easily  find  Saint-Lue.” 

AVell,  now,”  said  the  prince,  hâve  you  decided,  or  do  you 
require  me  to  pledge  you  my  honor  as  a prince  ? ’’ 

“ Oh,  no,”  answered  Bussy,  “ that  would  only  bring  me  mis- 
fortune.  Well,  after  ail,  I belong  to  you,  and,  corne  what 
may,  I know  hoAV,  if  insulted,  to  avenge  myself.” 

And  Bussy  joined  the  prince,  and  his  new  page,  following 
his  master  as  closely  as  possible,  kept  immediately  behind 
him. 

Avenge  yourself  ? No,  no,”  said  the  prince,  in  reply  to 
this  threat  of  Bussy.  “ That  shall  be  my  concern,  my  brave 
gentleman.  I take  the  office  of  avenging  you  on  myself. 
Listen,”  he  added  in  a low  voice,  I know  your  assassins.” 

Bah  ! ” retorted  Bussy,  your  Highness  is  ii’t  likely  to 
hâve  taken  the  trouble  of  making  inquiries.” 

- What  is  more,  I saw  them.” 

Saw  them  ? ” said  Bussy,  astonished. 

At  a spot  where  I had  some  affair  on  hand  myself  — at  the 
Porte  Saint- Antoine  ; they  met  me  and  were  near  killiug  me  in 
your  place.  Ah  ! I never  imagined  it  was  for  you  they  were 
iying  in  wait,  the  brigands  ! But  for  that  ” — 

“ Well,  but  for  that  ? ” 

Had  you  your  new  page  with  you  ? ” asked  the  prince, 
breaking  off  in  his  threat. 

No,  monseigneur,  I was  alone.  And  you,  monseigneur  ? ” 
said  Bussy. 

I was  with  Aurilly  ; and  why  were  you  alone  ? ” 

Because  having  got  the  naine  of  the  ^ brave  Bussy  ’ I want 
to  keep  it.” 

And  they  wounded  you  ? ” asked  the  prince,  with  his  usual 
quickness  in  responding  by  a feint  to  a thrust  aimed  at  him. 

Listen,”  said  Bussy.  I do  not  wish  to  give  them  the  jo}' 
of  knowing  it,  but  I hâve  a neat  little  gash  in  my  side.” 

Ah,  the  wretches!  ” cried  the  prince.  “Aurilly  was  right 
enough  when  he  said  they  had  evil  designs.” 

“What!”  said  Bussy,  “you  saw  the  ambush  ? You  were 
with  Aurilly,  who  plays  with  the  sword  almost  as  well  as  he 
does  with  the  lute  ! He  told  your  Highness  these  men  had  bad 
designs,  and  you  were  two,  and  they  were  only  five,  and  yet 
3^011  never  thought  of  staying  and  coming  to  my  help  ! ” 
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“ But  what  was  to  be  doue  ? How  was  I to  know  tlie 
ambush  was  intended  for  you?” 

Mort  diable  ! as  Charles  IX.  used  to  say.  When  you  recog- 
nized  King  Henri’s  friends,  you  must  surely  hâve  had  some 
idea  that  they  were  on  the  look-out  for  sonie  of  your  friends. 
Now,  as  there  are  few  people  except  inyself  who  hâve  the 
courage  to  be  your  friends,  it  ought  not  to  hâve  been  difficult 
for  you  to  guess  that  I was  their  object.’’ 

‘‘  Yes,  perhaps  you  ’re  right,  my  dear  Bussy,’’  said  François  ; 
‘‘  but  I never  thought  of  ail  that.” 

‘‘  Of  a piece  with  the  rest  ! ” sighed  Bussy,  as  if  in  these 
words  he  found  ail  that  was  necessary  to  express  what  he 
thought  of  his  master. 

They  arrived  at  the  Louvre.  The  Duc  d’Anjou  was  received 
by  the  captain  and  gate-keepers  at  the  wicket.  The  orders 
regulating  the  entrance  were  of  the  strictest  ; but  it  inay  be 
easily  iinagined  these  orders  did  not  affect  the  next  man  in  the 
realin  to  the  King.  The  prince,  then,  was  soon  lost  in  the 
archway  of  the  drawbridge  with  ail  his  suite. 

‘‘Monseigneur,”  said  Bussy,  when  they  had  reached  the 
court  of  honor,  “ you  can  now  hâve  it  out  with  the  King,  and 
reinember  the  solemn  promise  you  made  me.  I hâve  to  go  to 
speak  to  a person.” 

“ You  ’re  not  leaving  me,  Bussy  ? ’’  asked  the  prince, 
uneasily,  for  he  had  counted  somewhat  on  the  presence  of 
this  gentleman. 

“ I must,  but  do  not  let  that  trouble  you.  Best  assured  that 
if  I hear  the  slightest  noise  I shall  be  back.  Shout,  mon- 
seigneur, shout,  mordieu  ! shout  so  that  I may  hear  you.  If  I 
don’t  hear  you  shouting,  dépend  upon  it  I shall  not  return.” 

Then,  profiting  by  the  entrance  of  the  prince  into  the  grand 
hall,  he  slipped  away,  followed  by  J eanne,  into  the  other  apart- 
ments. 

Bussy  knew  the  Louvre  as  well  as  his  own  hôtel.  After 
going  up  a private  staircase  and  passing  through  two  or  three 
lonely  corridors  he  reached  a sort  of  antechamber. 

“ Wait  for  me  here,”  said  he  to  Jeanne. 

“ Good  heavens  ! you  ’re  not  going  to  leave  me  by  myself  ? ” 
exclaimed  the  yonng  woman  in  terror. 

“It  can’t  be  helpedj  I must  préparé  the  way  for  your 
entrance.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  MADAME  DE  SAINT-LUC  SPENT  HER  SECOND  WEDDING- 
NIGHT  DIFFERENTLY  FROM  HER  FIRST. 

Bussy  wenfc  straight  to  the  arinory  of  which  Charles  IX. 
used  to  be  so  fond.  By  a new  arrangement  it  had  been  turned 
into  a sleeping-room  for  Henri  III.,  who  had  furnished  it  to 
suit  his  own  fancy.  Charles  IX.,  the  hunter-King,  the  black- 
sniith-King,  the  poet-King,  had  filled  this  chamber  with  weap- 
ons,  arquebuses,  horns,  manuscript,  books,  and  griping-presses. 
Henri  III.  had  furnished  it  with  two  beds  in  velvet  and  satin, 
licentious  pictures,  relies,  scapularies  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
perfumed  sachets  from  the  East,  and  a collection  of  the 
finest  fencing-swords  that  could  be  discovered. 

Bussy  knew  well  Henri  could  not  be  in  this  chanlber,  as  his 
brother  had  asked  for  an  audience  in  the  gallery,  but  he  knew 
also  that,  next  to  the  King’s  bedroom,  was  the  apartment  of 
Charles  IX.’s  nurse,  which  had  become  that  of  Henri  III. ’s 
favorite.  Now,  as  Henri  III.  was  very  fickle  in  his  friend- 
ships,  this  apartment  had  been  successively  occupied  by  Saint- 
Mégrin,  Maugiron,  D’O,  D’Epernon,  Quélus,  and  Schomberg, 
and  was,  in  Bussy’s  opinion,  likely  to  be  occupied  at  the  prés- 
ent moment  by  SainhLuc,  for  whom  the  King,  as  we  hâve 
seen,  experienced  so  great  a revival  of  affection  that  he  had 
carried  the  young  man  off  from  his  wife. 

Henri  III.  was  a strangely  organized  being,  at  once  futile 
and  profound,  timid  and  brave  ; always  bored,  always  restless, 
always  a dreamer,  he  could  not  exist  except  in  a continuons 
State  of  mental  distraction  ; in  the  daytime,  it  was  noise,  gaming, 
jjhysical  exercises,  mummeries,  masquerades,  intrigues  ; at 
night,  illuminations,  gossip,  prayer,  or  debauchery.  In  fact, 
Henri  III.  is  almost  the  only  personage  of  his  character  we 
lind  in  the  modem  world.  Henri  III.,  an  antique  hermaphro- 
dite, should  hâve  seen  the  light  in  some  city  of  the  Orient, 
amid  a crowd  of  mutes,  slaves,  eunuchs,  icoglans,  philosophers, 
sophists,  and  his  reign  ought  to  hâve  marked  an  era  of  effemi- 
nate  debauchery  and  unknown  follies  between  the  times  of 
Xero  and  Heliogabalus. 

Xow,  Bussy,  suspecting  Saint-Luc  was  in  the  nurse’s  apart- 
ment, knocked  at  the  ante-chamber  common  to  both  rooms. 
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The  captain  of  the  guarcls  opened  it. 

Monsieur  de  Bussy  ! ’’  cricd  the  astonished  ofhcer. 

Yes,  it  is  I,  my  dear  M.  de  Nancey,”  said  Bussy.  The 
King  wants  to  speak  to  M.  de  Saint-Luc.’^ 

‘‘  Very  well,”  aiiswered  the  captain,  “ some  one  inform  M. 
de  Saint-Luc  that  the  King  would  speak  with  him.” 

Bussy  flashed  a glance  at  the  page  through  the  half-open 
door.  Then,  turning  to  M.  de  Kancey  : 

But  pray,  what  is  iny  poor  SainkLuc  doing  at  présent  ? ” 
asked  Bussy. 

Playing  with  Chicot,  monsieur,  and  waiting  ' for  the  return 
of  the  King,  who  is  holding  an  audience  with  ]\[.  le  Duc 
d’Anjou.” 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  my  page  to  wait  for 
me  here  ? ” asked  Bussy  of  the  captain  of  the  gnards. 

With  great  pleasure.” 

‘‘  Corne  in,  Jean,”  said  Bussy  to  the  young  woman,  and  he 
pointed  to  the  recess  of  a window,  whither  she  went  at  once. 

She  had  hardly  taken  her  place  there  when  Saint-Luc 
entered.  M.  de  Kancey  retired  to  a distance. 

What  does  the  King  want  with  me  ? ” said  Saint-Luc, 
looking  sour  and  morose.  Ah,  it  is  you,  M.  de  Bussy  ? ” 

Myself  and  no  other,  my  dear  Saint-Luc,  and  first  of  ail  ” — 

He  lowered  his  voice. 

“ — first  of  ail,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  service  your  ren- 
dered  me.” 

“ Oh,  that  was  quite  natural,”  said  Saint-Luc  ; “ it  went 
against  my  grain  to  look  on  while  a gallant  gentleman  like  you 
was  being  assassinated.  1 was  afraid  you  were  killed.” 

I was  within  an  inch  of  it,  but,  in  such  a case,  an  inch  is 
as  good  as  a mile.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ Well,  I got  out  of  the  trouble  with  a neat  little  sword- 
thrust,  which  I hâve  repaid  with  interest,  I think,  to  D’Éper- 
non  and  Schomberg.  As  for  Quélus,  he  ought  to  bless  the 
thickness  of  his  skull.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  I ever 
encountered.” 

“ Tell  me  ail  about  it  ; it  will  distract  me,”  said  Saint-Luc, 
yawning  as  if  he  would  dislocate  his  jaws. 

“ I hâve  n’t  time  at  présent,  my  dear  Saint-Luc.  Besides,  I 
came  for  quite  a different  object.  You  are  rather  bored  here, 
I fancy.” 
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‘‘  Royally  bored  ; tliat  tells  everytliing.-’ 

Well,  I bave  corne  to  put  a little  life  in  you.  Wliat  the 
devil  ! one  good  turii  deserves  aiiother.” 

You  are  riglit,  and  you  are  doing  nie  as  great  a service,  at 
least,  as  I hâve  doue  you.  Ennui  is  just  as  deadly  as  a sword- 
thrust  ; it  takes  longer  to  finish  you,  but  it  ’s  surer.'’ 

Pool-  Gount  ! ” said  Bussy,  you  are  a prisoner,  then,  as  I 
suspected  ? ” 

The  closest  prisoner  in  the  kiugdoin.  The  King  prétends 
that  no  one  amuses  hini  as  I do.  The  King  is  really  very  kind, 
for  silice  yesterday  I hâve  made  more  grimaces  at  him  than  his 
monkey,  and  told  him  more  unmannerly  truths  than  his  jester.” 

Well,  now,  let  us  think  a little  ; is  there  nothing  I can  do 
for  you  ? You  know  I hâve  just  offered  you  my  services.’’ 

Certainly  there  is,”  said  Saint-Luc  ; “ you  might  go  to  my 
house,  or  rather  De  Brissac’s,  and  reassure  my  poor  wife, 
who  niust  be  very  iineasy  and  must  undoubtedly  regard  my 
conduct  as  strange  as  it  well  could  be.” 

What  shall  I tell  her  ? ” 

Oh,  pardieu  ! tell  her  what  you  hâve  seen  ; tell  her  I ’m  a 
prisoner,  a prisoner  confined  to  the  guard-room  ; tell  her  that 
ever  since  yesterday  the  King  has  been  talking  to  me  of  friend- 
ship  like  Cicero,  who  wrote  on  it,  and  of  virtue  like  Socrates, 
who  practised  it.” 

And  how  do  you  answer  him  ? ” asked  Bussy,  laughing. 

Alorhleit  ! I tell  him  that,  as  far  as  regards  friendship,  I 
am  a bear,  and,  as  far  as  regards  virtue,  I am  a blackguard. 
Ail  which  does  n’t  hinder  him  froni  repeating,  ever  and  anon, 
with  a sigh  : ^ Ah  ! Saint-Luc,  is  friendship,  then  but  a chi- 
mera?  Ah!  Saint-Luc,  is  virtue,  then,  but  aname?’  Only, 
after  saying  it  in  French,  lie  says  it  again  in  Latin,  and  over 
again  in  Greek.” 

At  this  sally,  the  page,  to  whom  Saint-Luc  had  so  far  not 
paid  the  slightest  attention,  burst  ont  laughing. 

But  what  can  you  expect,  my  dear  friend  ? lie  hopes  to 
touch  your  heart.  Bis  repet ita  pEaeent  ; with  the  greater 
reason,  ter.  But  is  this  ail  I can  do  for  you  ? ” 

Yes,  it  is,  egad  ! or,  at  least,  I ’ni  afraid  it  is.” 

Then,  it  has  been  done  already.” 

Done  already  ? How  ? ” 

I suspected  what  happened,  and  told  your  wife,  the  first 
thing.” 
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And  what  was  her  answer  ? ’’ 

“ She  would  not  believe  me.  But/’  added  Bussy,  glancing  at 
the  window  recess,  I expect  she  will,  at  last,  be  convinced  by 
the  actual  evidence.  Ask  me,  then,  something  else,  somethiiig 
difficult,  impossible  even  ; that  is,  the  sort  of  thing  I should  like 
to  accomplish.” 

Then,  dear  Bussy,  borrow  for  the  nonce  the  gentle  Knight 
Astolfo’s  hippogriff,  and  on  its  back  fly  to  one  of  my  Windows  ; 
then  will  I mount  behind  you  and  you  shall  Avaft  me  away  to 
my  wife.  You  shall  be  at  perfect  liberty,  if  your  mind  that 
way  incline,  to  continue  your  journey  to  the  moon  afterward.” 

My  dear,  I can  do  something  far  easier,  I can  bring  the 
hippogriff  to  your  \vdfe  and  hâve  your  wife  corne  and  find 
you.” 

Here  ? ” 

“ Yes,*  here.” 

In  the  Louvre  ? ” 

‘‘In  the  Louvre  even.  Would  not  that  be  still  more  amus- 
ing  ? ” 

“ Mordieu  ! I should  think  so  ! ” 

“You  would  not  feel  bored  any  longer  ? ” 

“ You  rnay  bet  your  life  on  it,  I should  n’t.” 

“ For  you  hâve  been  bored,  you  told  me  ? ” 

“ You  ask  Chicot.  I hâve  a horror  of  him,  and  proposed  to 
exchange  a few  sword-thrusts  with  him.  The  rascal  got  so 
angry  that  it  was  enough  to  make  one  die  with  laughing. 
And  yet,  I did  not  move  an  eyebrow,  I give  you  my  word  for 
it.  But  if  this  thing  last,  I shall  kill  him  outright,  to  provide 
myself  with  some  sort  of  récréation,  or  else  get  him  to  kill  me.” 

“ Plague  take  it  man,  don’t  play  that  game  ! You  know 
Chicot  is  no  bungler  with  his  tools.  You  would  be  a con- 
founded  sight  more  bored  in  your  coffin  than  you  are  in  your 
prison,  dépend  upon  it.” 

“ Faith,  I don’t  know  about  that.” 

“ I say  ! ” laughed  Bussy,  “ what  if  I were  to  give  my  page 
to  you  ? ” 

“ To  me  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; he  ’s  a wonderful  lad.” 

“ Thanks,”  said  Saint-Luc,  “ pages  are  my  abomination.  The 
King  offered  to  send  for  my  favorite  one,  and  I declined  his 
offer.  You  can  give  him  to  the  King,  who  is  rearranging  his 
household.  With  me  it  ’s  different  : as  soon  as  I leave  here,  I 
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intend  doing  as  they  did  at  Clienoiiceaux  at  the  time  of  the 
open-air  festival  — I ’ll  hâve  none  but  women  among  my  attend- 
ants, and,  what  ’s  more,  I ’ll  design  their  costumes.” 

“ Pshaw  ! ” persisted  Bussy  ; can’t  you  give  him  a trial  ? ” 
Bussy,”  said  Saint-Luc,  annoyed,  “ this  is  no  time  for 
bantering  me.” 

“ You  won’t  let  me  persuade  you  ? ” 

^^JSTo,  I say  ! ” 

When  I tell  you  I know  what  you  want  ? ” 
hTo,  no,  no,  no,  no  a hundred  times  ! ” 

Ho  there  ! corne  hither,  page.” 

Mordieu  ! ” shouted  Saint-Luc. 

The  page  left  the  windovv,  and  came,  blushing  like  a peony. 
Good  heavens  ! ” gasped  Saint-Luc,  astounded  at  discover- 
ing  Jeanne  in  Bussy ’s  livery. 

Now,”  asked  Bussy,  shall  I send  him  away  ? ” 

‘‘No,  no,  vrai  DieUy  no!”  cried  Saint-Luc.  “ Ah,  Buss}", 
Buss}^,  the  friendship  I owe  you  shall  be  eternal  ! ” 

“ Take  care,  Saint-Luc  ; though  they  can’t  hear  you  they  can 
see  you.” 

“ You  ’re  right,”  said  the  latter,  and,  after  advancing  two 
steps  to  meet  his  wife,  he  took  three  steps  backward.  It  was 
just  as  well  he  did  so.  M.  de  Nancey,  astonished  at  the 
pantomime  enacted  before  his  eyes,  was  beginning  to  pay 
attention  to  the  too  expressive  gestures  of  Saint-Luc,  when  a 
great  noise,  coming  from  the  glass  gallery,  diverted  him  from 
his  purpose. 

“ Ah,  good  heavens  ! the  King  is  quarrelling  with  some  one, 
if  I am  not  greatly  mistaken,”  cried  M.  de  Nancey. 

“ I hn  really  afraid  he  is,”  answered  Bussy,  pretending  to  be 
uneasy.  “ I wonder  is  it  with  M.  d.  Anjou  ? you  know  I came 
with  him.” 

The  captain  buckled  on  his  sword  and  started  for  the  gallery, 
where,  in  fact,  there  was  an  altercation  loud  enough  to  pierce 
the  walls  and  roof. 

“ Say,  don’t  you  think  I hâve  managed  pretty  well  ? ” said 
Bussy,  turning  to  Saint-Luc. 

“ What  is  it  ail  about  ? ” asked  the  latter. 

“ Only  the  King  and  Anjou  tearing  each  other  to  pièces,  and 
as  that  must  be  a splendid  spectacle,  I must  not  lose  any  of  it. 
You  had  better  profit  by  the  scrimmage,  not  by  flight,  the 
King  would  be  sure  to  follow  you  ; but  by  hiding  away  in 
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sonie  secnre  place  the  pretty  page  I am  giving  yoii;  is  it 
possible  to  do  so  ? ” 

Yes,  pardieu  ! and  if  it  were  n’t,  I ’d  make  it  possible. 
But,  luckily,  1 am  pretending  to  be  ill  and  keeping  my  rooin.” 

In  tliat  case,  good-by,  Saint-Luc.  Madame,  do  iiot  forget 
me  in  your  prayers.” 

And  Bussy,  deliglited  at  liaving  tricked  Henri  HT.,  passed 
ont  of  the  ante-cliamber  and  entered  the  gallery,  where  the 
King,  red  with  anger,  was  swearing  to  the  prince,  pale  with 
rage,  that  in  the  scene  on  the  preceding  night  Bussy  Avas  the 
challenger. 

‘‘  I assert,  sire,’’  shouted  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  that  D’Épernon, 
Schomberg,  D’O,  Maugirou,  and  Quélus  lay  in  Avait  for  him  at 
the  Hôtel  des  Tournelles.” 

Who  told  you  so  ? ” 

“ 1 saAV  them  Avith  my  OAvn  eyes,  sire.” 

And  in  the  darkness,  too  ? Why,  the  night  AAms  as  black 
as  pitch.” 

‘‘  True.  And  so  it  Avas  not  by  their  faces  I recognized  them.” 

By  AAdiat,  then  ? their  shoulders  ? ” 

No,  sire,  by  their  voices.” 

They  spoke  to  you  ? ” 

“ Better  than  that,  they  took  me  for  Bussy  and  charged  on 
me.” 

“ On  you  ? ” 

Yes,  on  me.” 

And  Avhat  Avere  you  doing  at  the  Porte  Saint- Antoine  ? ” 

What  is  that  to  you  ? ” 

‘‘  I Avant  to  knoAV.  I am  in  an  inquisitive  mood  to-day.” 

I Avas  going  to  Maiiasses.” 

To  Manasses  the  Jew  ! ” 

You  go  to  Buggieri,  the  poisoner,  and  think  nothing  of  it.” 

“ I go  Avhere  I like  ; I am  the  King.” 

What  you  say  is  better  calculated  to  sicken  a person  than 
to  ansAver  him.” 

Besides,  as  I said  already,  Bussy  Avas  the  challenger.” 

‘‘  Bussy  ? ” 

a Yes.” 

Where  ?” 

At  Saint-Luc’s  bail.” 

“ Bussy  challenged  five  nien  ? What  nonsense  ! Bussy  is 
brave,  but  Bussy  is  uot  a madman.” 
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Par  la  Alordieu  ! I tell  y ou  I heard  the  challenge  myself. 
Moreover,  he  is  just  the  kind  to  do  such  a thing,  since,  in  spite 
of  ail  y ou  say,  he  has  wounded  Schomberg  in  the  thigh,  D’Éper- 
non  in  the  arm,  and  has  almost  killed  Quélus.’’ 

Ah,  indeed  ! ’’  answered  the  prince  ; he  told  me  nothing  of 
that.  I must  congratulate  him.” 

Well,  I,”  said  the  King,  do  iiot  x)urpose  congratulating 
anybody  ; but  I am  very  decided  on  making  an  example  of  this 
swash-buckler/’ 

And  I,”  retorted  Anjou,  whom  your  friends  attack,  not 
only  in  the  person  of  Bussy,  but  even  in  my  own,  — I intend  to 
learn  whether  or  not  I am  your  brother,  and  whether  there  is  a 
single  man  in  France,  your  Majesty  excepted,  whohasthe  right 
to  look  me  in  the  face  and  refuse  to  lower  his  eyes,  if  not 
through  respect,  at  least  through  fear.” 

At  this  moment,  attracted  by  the  squabble  between  the  two 
brothers,  Bussy  appeared,  gayly  attired  in  his  dress  of  pale- 
green  satin  with  its  kiiots  of  rose. 

Sire,’’  said  he,  inclining  before  Henri,  deign  to  reçoive  my 
most  humble  respects.” 

Pardieu  ! he  is  here,”  said  Henri. 

Your  Majesty,  apparently,  has  done  me  thehonorof  speak- 
ing  about  me  ? ” 

Yes,”  answered  the  King,  and  I am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Whatever  they  may  say,  your  face  is  the  very  picture  of 
health.” 

Sire,  a good  blood-letting  always  brightens  up  the  com- 
plexion,”  said  Bussy,  and  so  mine  must  be  very  bright  this 
evening.” 

Well,  as  you  hâve  been  beaten  and  injured,  make  your 
complaint.  Seigneur  de  Bussy,  and  I will  do  you  justice.” 

Pardon  me,  sire,  I hâve  been  neither  beaten  nor  injured, 
and  I make  no  complaint.” 

Henri  seemed  astounded,  and  looked  at  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

Well  ! what  wereyou  saying  a moment  ago  ? ” he  asked. 

I was  saying  that  Bussy  was  wounded  by  a dagger  in  the 
side.” 

Is  that  true,  Bussy  ? ” asked  the  King. 

Since  your  Majesty ’s  brother  avouches  for  it,  it  must  be 
true  ; the  first  prince  of  the  blood  could  not  lie.” 

And  although  you  hâve  a wound  in  your  side,”  said  Henri, 
you  did  not  complain  ? ” 
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The  onlj  case  in  which  I should  complain,  sire,  would  be, 
if  I happened  to  lose  iny  right  hand,  for  that  might  prevent 
me  froin  avenging  myself  ; and  yet,”  continued  the  incorrigible 
duellist,  I don’t  know  but  that  I might  still  inanage  to  avenge 
myself  with  the  left.’’ 

Insolent  rascal  ! ” murmured  Henri. 

Sire,’’  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  ^‘you  hâve  spoken  of  justice; 
then  do  justice  ; we  ask  for  nothing  better.  Order  au  inquiry, 
name  the  judges,  and  then  it  shall  be  known  who  prepared  the 
ambush,  who  plotted  murder.” 

Henri  blushed. 

^^No,”  said  he.  I prefer  this  time  to  be  ignorant  Avith 
which  party  the  wrong  lies  and  to  grant  a general  pardon.  I 
prefer  compelling  these  fierce  enemies  to  makepeace,  and  I am 
sorry  that  Schomberg  and  D'Épernon  are  kept  away  by  their 
wounds.  Corne,  M.  d’Anjou,  which  of  my  friends  was  the  most 
violent  on  this  occasion  ? It  ought  to  be  easy  for  y ou  to 
answer,  since  you  daim  you  saw  them.” 

Quélus,  sire,”  answered  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

By  my  soûl,  yes,  sire  ! ” said  Quélus  ; ‘‘  I niakeno  secret  of 
it,  and  his  Highness  has  seen  things  clearly.” 

“ Then,”  said  Henri,  let  M.  de  Bussy  and  INI.  de  Quélus 
make  peace  in  the  name  of  ail  the  rest.” 

“ Oh,  sire  ! ” exclaimed  Quélus,  what  does  this  mean  ? ” 

It  mean  s that  you  are  to  embrace  here  in  my  presence,  this 
very  moment.”  * 

Quélus  frowned. 

“^What,  signor,”  said  Bussy,  turning  round  to  Quélus,  and 
imitating  the  gestures  of  an  Italian  pantaloon,  “ Avill  you  not 
do  me  this  favor  ?” 

The  sally  was  so  uoexpected  and  made  with  such  dash,  that 
the  King  himself  could  not  help  laughing. 

Then  Bussy  drew  near  to  Quélus. 

You  come-a  now,  monsou  ; the  Kiiig-a  wills  it,”  said  he, 
and  threw  both  arms  about  his  neck. 

“ I hope  this  does  not  bind  us  to  anything,”  whispered  Qué- 
lus to  Bussy. 

Best  easy,”  replied  Bussy,  in  the  saine  tone.  We  ’ll  meet, 
some  day  or  other.” 

Quélus  drew  back  in  a fury,  with  flaming  cheeks  and  disor- 
dered  curls. 

Henri  frowned,  and  Bussy,  still  imitating  a pantaloon,  whirled 
round  on  his  heels  and  passed  ont  of  the  council  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PETIT  COUCHER  OF  HENRI  III. 

After  this  scene,  beginning  so  tragically  and  ending  so 
comically,  tlie  report  of  whicli  was  quickly  noised  abroad  oiit- 
side  the  Louvre,  the  King,  still  in  a rage,  took  the  way  to  liis 
apartments,  followed  by  Chicot,  who  asked  for  his  snpper. 

I ’m  not  hungry,”  said  the  King,  as  he  stepped  over  the 
threshold. 

“ It  ’s  possible,”  said  Chicot  ; but  I hn  famished,  and  I 
should  like  a bite  at  something,  if  it  were  only  a leg  of  mutton.” 

The  King  acted  as  if  he  had  not  heard.  He  unclasped  his 
mantle,  laid  it  on  the  bed,  took  off  his  cap,  which  was  kept  on 
his  head  by  four  long  black  pins,  and  flung  it  on  a chair. 
Then,  proceeding  to  the  lobby  that  led  to  Saint-Luc’s  room,  be- 
tween  which  and  his  own  there  was  but  a simple  wall  : 

Wait  for  me  here.  Chicot,”  said  he,  I shall  return.” 

Oh,  there  ’s  no  hurry,  my  son,”  said  the  jester  ; “ in  fact,” 
he  added,  listening  to  Henri’s  footsteps  as  they  died  away,  “ I 
am  anxious  to  hâve  time  enough  to  get  up  a little  surprise  for 
your  benefit.” 

Then,  when  there  was  complété  silence  : Ho,  there  ! ” said 
he,  opening  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber. 

A valet  ran  up. 

The  King  has  changed  his  mind,”  said  he  ; he  wants  a 
nice  supper  prepared  for  himself  and  Saint-Luc.  He  gave 
spécial  recommendations  as  to  the  wine.  Begone,  lackey.” 

The  valet  turned  on  his  heels  and  hastened  to  execute  Chi- 
cot’s  orders,  not  doubting  they  were  those  of  the  King. 

As  for  Henri,  he  had  passed,  as  we  hâve  said,  into  the  cham- 
ber  of  Saint-Luc,  who,  having  been  notilied  of  his  Majesty’s 
visit,  had  gone  to  bed,  and  was  having  prayers  read  for  him  by 
an  old  servant  who,  having  followed  him  to  the  Louvre,  was 
now  a prisoner  like  himself.  In  a gilt  arm-chair,  in  a corner, 
the  page  introduced  by  Bussy  was  sleeping  profoundly,  the 
head  resting  on  the  hands. 

The  King  took  in  ail  this  at  a glance. 

Who  is  that  young  man  ? ” he  asked  Saint-Luc,  uneasily. 

Did  not  your  Majesty,  when  you  detained  me  here,  author- 
ize  me  to  send  for  a page  ? ” 
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“No  doubt  I clid/’  answered  the  King. 

“ Well,  I hâve  taken  advantage  of  your  permission,  sire.’’ 

“ Ah,  indeed  ! ” 

“ Does  your  Majesty  repeiit  of  granting  me  this  indulgence  ? ” 
asked  Saint-Lnc. 

“Not  at  ail,  my  son,  not  at  ail;  on  the  contrary,  amuse 
yourself.  Well,  how  do  y ou  feel  ? ” 

“ Sire,”  said  Saint-Luc,  “ I am  in  a terrible  fever.” 

“Of  a truth,  my  child,”  said  the  King,  “your  face  is  very 
red.  Let  me  feel  your  puise  ; you  kuow  I am  something  of  a 
doctor.” 

Saint-Luc  held  ont  his  wrist,  with  visible  ill-temper. 

“ Hum  ! ” said  the  King,  “ intermittent,  agitated  ! ” 

“ Oh,  sire,”  returued  Saint-Luc,  “ I am  really  and  truly  very 
ill.” 

“ Ho  not  be  alarmed,”  said  Henri,  “ I ’ll  send  my  own  doc- 
tor to  attend  you.” 

“ Thaiiks,  sire,  but  I detest  IMiron.” 

“ Then  I ’ll  take  care  of  you  myself.” 

“ Sire,  I could  not  allow  it  ” — 

“ I will  hâve  a bed  made  up  for  you  iii  my  own  room,  Saint- 
Luc.  We  ’ll  talk  the  whole  night.  I hâve  a thousand  things 
to  relate  to  you.” 

“Ah!”  cried  Saint-Luc,  driven  to  desperation,  “you  call 
yourself  a doctor,  you  call  yourself  a friend,  and  you  would 
hinder  me  from  getting  a wink  of  sleep.  Morhleit  ! doctor, 
you  hâve  a queer  way  of  treating  your  patients  ! Aloi'hleu  ! 
sire,  you  hâve  a singular  fashion  of  sliowing  your  affection  for 
your  friends  ! ” 

“ What  ! you  would  remaiu  by  yourself,  and  you  iu  such  a 
State  of  suffering  ? ” 

“ Sire,  I hâve  my  page,  Jean.” 

“ But  lie  sleeps.” 

“ I like  the  people  who  nurse  me  to  be  sleepy  ; at  least  they 
won’t  preveut  me  from  sleepiug  myself.” 

“ Let  me  watch  by  your  bed.  I will  not  speak  to  you  uuless 
you  are  awake.” 

“ Sire,  I am  very  ill-humored  when  I awake,  and  I should 
hâve  to  ask  your  pardon  for  ail  the  foolish  things  I should  be 
sure  to  say  when  only  half-awake.” 

“ AVell,  at  least,  conie  and  wait  upon  me  while  I am  pre- 
paring  for  bed.” 
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And  I shall  be  free  afterward  to  go  to  bed  myself  ? ’’ 
Perfectly  free.’’ 

Well,  I agréé.  But  I warn  you  you  ’ll  find  me  but  a poor 
courtier,  I caii’t  stand,  I ’m  so  sleepy.” 

“ You  inay  yawn  at  your  ease.” 

What  tyranny  ! — when  you  had  ail  your  other  friends  to 
call  011  ! ” 

Ah,  yes,  iny  other  friends  are  in  a nice  condition.  Bussy 
lias  led  theni  a pretty  dance,  I can  tell  you  : Schomberg  lias 
a wound  in  his  thigh,  D’Épernon  lias  his  wrist  slashed,  and 
Quélus  is  still  dizzy  with  the  blow  he  got  yesterday  and  the 
embrace  a while  ago.  Of  course,  D’O  and  Maugiron  are  left  ; 
but  the  one  bores  me  to  death  and  the  other  is  always  sulky.” 
Woiild  your  Majesty  be  kind  enough  to  leave  me  now  ? ” 
Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me  ? ” 

I assure  you,  sire,  I shall  be  with  you  in  five  minutes.” 

Iii  five  minutes,  agreed.  But  not  more  than  five,  you 
imderstand  ? And  spend  those  five  minutes  in  inventing  a few 
diverting  stories  so  that  we  may  hâve  a laugh  together.” 

And  then  the  King,  who  had  half  achieved  his  purpose,  left 
the  apartment,  half  satisfied. 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  hini,  the  page  started  up 
and  was  at  the  bèdside  in  a twinkling. 

Oh,  Saint-Luc  ! ” said  she,  when  the  sound  of  the  King’s 
footsteps  could  no  longer  be  heard,  “ are  you  going  to  leave  me 
again  ? Great  heavens  ! this  is  actual  torture  ! I amdying  of 
fright.  What  if  I were  to  be  discovered  ! ” 

My  dear  J eaniie,”  said  Saint-Luc,  Gaspard,  whom  you 
see  yonder,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  old  servant,  “ will  jirotect 
you  against  aniioying  curiosity.” 

Then  I might  just  as  well  go  away  at  once,”  said  the 
young  woman,  blushing. 

‘‘  If  you  insist  on  doing  so,  Jeanne,”  said  Saint- Luc,  sadly, 
“ I ’ll  see  that  you  are  taken  back  safely  to  the  Hôtel  de  Mont- 
morency, for  I alone  am  imprisoned  here.  But  if  you  were  as 
kind-hearted  as  you  are  beautiful,  and  had  a little  love  for 
your  poor  Saint-Luc,  you  would  wait  for  him  a few  moments. 
I shall  prétend  to  be  suffering  so  seriously  from  my  head  and 
nerves  that  the  King  will  soon  get  tired  of  so  melancholy  a 
companion  and  let  me  leave  him.” 

Jeanne  lowered  her  eyes.  Go  then,”  said  she,  I will  wait 
for  you  ; but,  like  the  King,  I shall  say  to  you  : Ho  not  be  long.” 
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Jeanne,  my  darling  Jeanne,  yoii  are  adorable,”  exclaimed 
Saint-Luc.  ‘‘Dépend  upon  it,  I shall  be  with  you  again  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Besides,  an  idea  bas  occiirred  to 
me  which  may  bear  fruit  ; I will  tell  it  to  you  when  I return.” 

“ And  that  idea  will  restore  you  to  liberty  ? ” 

“ I hope  so.” 

“ Then  go  ; go  at  once.” 

“ Gaspard,”  said  Saint-Luc,  “ take  good  care  that  no  one 
euters  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  lock  the  door  and  bring  me  the  key.  I shall  be  in  the 
King’s  apartment.  Then  go  to  the  hôtel  and  tell  them  not  to 
be  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  Madame  la  (comtesse  ; you  need 
not  return  until  to-morrow.” 

Gaspard  promised,  with  a smile,  to  execute  the  orders,  which 
the  young  woman  heard  with  a blush. 

Saint-Luc  took  his  wife’s  hand,  kissed  it  tenderly,  then 
hurried  to  the  room  of  the  King,  who  was  growing  impatient. 

Jeanne,  al  one,  and  trembling  with  terror,  crouched  behind 
the  ample  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  there,  at  once  anxious  and 
wrathful,  she,  too,  was  planning  how  to  escape  successfully 
from  her  présent  strange  situation,  twirling  an  air-cane  she  had 
in  her  hand. 

When  Saint-Luc  entered  the  King’s  room  he  inhaled  the 
pungent,  voluptuous  perfume  which  filled  the  royal  apartment. 
In  fact,  Henri’s  feet  were  planted  on  a heap  of  flowers,  the 
stalks  of  which  had  been  eut  off,  for  fear  they  might  irritate 
his  Majesty’s  délicate  skin  : roses,  jasmines,  violets,  gilly- 
flowers,  in  spite  of  the  rigor  of  the  season,  formed  a soft,  odor- 
ous  carpet  for  King  Henri. 

The  chamber,  whose  ceiling  had  been  lowered  and  decorated 
with  fine  paintings,  was,  as  we  hâve  said,  supplied  with  two 
beds,  one  of  which  was  so  wide  that,  although  its  head  rested 
against  the  wall,  it  occupied  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  room. 

This  bed  was  hung  with  gold  and  silken  tapestry  represent- 
ing  mythological  characters,  the  subject  being  the  story  of 
Ceneus,  or  Cenis,  at  one  time  a man,  at  another  a woman, 
which  metamorphosis  was  not  effected,  it  may  well  be  imagiiied, 
without  the  most  fantastic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  artist’s 
imagination.  The  canopy  was  of  cloth  of  silver,  worked  with 
gold  and  figures  in  silk,  and  the  royal  arms,  richly  embroidered, 
hung  immediately  above  the  head  of  the  bed. 

There  were  the  same  kind  of  hangings  on  the  Windows  as  on 
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the  beds,  and  tlie  sofas  and  chairs  were  covered  with  similar 
material.  A silver-gilt  lamp  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
by  a golden  chain,  and  the  oil  in  tins  lamp  shed  a delicious 
perfiime  as  it  burned.  On  the  right  of  the  bedstead,  a satyr  in 
gold  held  in  his  hand  a candelabrum  with  four  rose-colored 
tapers,  also  perfuined.  These  tapers,  as  long  as  chiirch  candies, 
were  sufficient,  with  the  lamp,  to  illiiminate  the  apartment. 

The  King,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  fiowers  that  covered 
the  floor,  was  seated  in  an  eboiiy  chair  inlaid  with  gold.  He 
had  seven  or  eight  spaniel  puppies  in  his  lap  ; they  were  very 
young,  and  were  licking  his  hands.  Two  servants  were  curling 
and  dressing  his  hair,  which  was  tucked  up  like  a Avoman’s,  his 
hooked  mustaches,  and  his  thin,  lilmy  beard.  A third  was 
daubing  the  prince’s  face  with  an  unctuous  layer  of  rose-colored 
creain  that  had  a very  pleasant  smell. 

Henri  had  his  eyes  closed,  allowing  himself  to  be  operated 
on  with  ail  the  majestic  gravity  of  an  Tndian  god. 

“ Saint-Luc  ! ” said  he,  where  is  Saint-Luc  ? ” 

Saint-Luc  entered.  Chicot  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  before  the  King. 

Now,’’  said  he,  “ here  he  is,  your  friend  Saint-Luc.  Order 
his  face  to  be  washed,  or  rather  varnished,  with  your  cream  ; 
if  you  don’t  take  this  indispensable  précaution,  something 
awful  is  sure  to  happen  ; he  will  smell  bad  to  you,  who  smell 
so  good,  or  you  will  smell  too  good  to  him,  who  does  n’t  smell 
at  ail.  By  the  way,’’  added  Chicot,  stretchiiig  out  his  hands, 
I think  I ’ll  hâve  a try  at  these  greases  and  combs  myself.’^ 

‘^Chicot!  Chicot!’’  cried  Henri,  ^^your  skin  is  too  dry  and 
would  absorb  too  great  a quantity  of  my  cream  ; I hâve  hardly 
enough  for  myself  ; and  your  hair  is  so  rough  it  would  break 
my  combs.” 

My  skin  has  got  dried  up  in  tighting  the  battles  of  an 
ingrate  prince,  and,  if  my  hair  is  rough,  it  is  because  it  has 
got  into  the  habit  of  bristling  up  at  your  continuai  indiscré- 
tions. Well,  if  you  refuse  me  the  cream  for  my  cheeks,  that  is 
to  say,  for  my  exterior,  ail  right,  my  son,  that  ’s  ail  I hâve  to 
say.” 

Henri  shrugged  his  shoulder,  not  at  ali  inclined  to  be  amused 
at  the  quips  of  his  j ester. 

Leave  me,  you  are  beginning  to  dote,”  said  he. 

Then,  turning  to  Saint- Luc  : 

Well,  my  son,”  he  asked,  “ ho\v  is  your  head  ? ” 
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Saint-Luc  clapped  his  hand  on  his  forehead  and  uttered  a 
groan. 

Only  fancy/’  continued  Henri,  “ I hâve  seen  Bussy 
d' Am  boise  — A-a-h  ! monsieur,’’  said  lie,  turning  to  tlie  hair- 
dresser,  “ y ou  are  burning  me.” 

The  hair-dresser  fell  on  his  knees. 

You  saw  Bussy  d’Amboise,  sire  ? ” inquired  Saint-Luc, 
shivering. 

Yes,”  answered  the  King  ; ‘‘  just  think  of  it  ! these  idiots 
— five  of  them  together  — attacked  him,  and  they  farled.  I 
will  hâve  them  broken  alive  on  the  wheel.  If  you  had  been 
there,  Saint-Luc  ! Eh  ? ” 

“ Sire,  ” returned  Saint-Luc,  it  is  probable  I should  not 
hâve  been  luckier  than  my  comrades.” 

Don’t  talk  nonsense.  I would  wager  a thousand  crowns  of 
gold  you  ’d  touch  Bussy  ten  times  for  every  six  he  ’d  touch 
you.  Eardieu!  \ve  must  look  to  this  to-morrow.  Do  you 
fence  still,  my  child?” 

Why,  of  course,  sire.” 

“ I mean,  do  you  practise  often  ? ” 

Almost  every  day  when  I am  in  good  health  ; but  when  I 
am  ill,  sire,  I am  absolutely  good  for  nothing.” 

“ How  often  hâve  you  touchedme  ?” 

“ We  used  to  be  pretty  evenly  matched,  sire.” 

Yes,  but  I fence  better  than  Bussy.  God’s  death,  man,” 
said  Henri,  turning  to  the  barber,  “ you  are  tearing  out  my 
mustache  ! ” 

The  barber  fell  on  his  knees. 

Sire,”  said  Saint-Luc,  “ do  you  know  any  remedy  for  heart 
disease  ? ” 

Eat  plenty.” 

Oh,  sire,  I believe  you  are  mistaken.” 

By  no  means,  I assure  you.” 

You  are  right,  Valois,”  said  Chicot,  and  as  I hâve  heart 
disease,  or,  maybe,  stomach  disease,  — I am  not  quite  sure 
which,  — I hâve  been  following  your  prescription.” 

And  a singular  noise  was  heard,  like  the  rapid  crunching  of 
a monkey’s  jaws. 

The  King  turned  round  and  beheld  Chicot,  who,  after 
devouring  the  supper  for  two  which  he  had  ordered  in  the 
King’s  name,  was  noisily  exercising  his  mandibles,  whilc  swal- 
lowing  the  contents  of  a cup  of  J apan  porcelain. 
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“ Upon  my  word!’’  exclaimed  Henri.  And  pray  what 
the  devil  are  yoii  doing  there,  Monsieur  Chicot  ? ” 

^^Taking  my  cream  interiorly,  since,  exteriorly,  you  hâve 
forbidden  it.’’ 

“ Ha  ! traiter,”  said  Henri,  half  jerking  his  head  round  in 
such  untoward  fashion  that  the  pasty  finger  of  his  valet  filled 
the  King’s  mouth  with  cream. 

“ Eat,  my  son,”  said  Chicot  gravely.  I ’m  not  so  tyran- 
nical  as  thon  art  ; thon  ’rt  permitted  by  me  to  use  it  interiorly 
or  exteriorly.” 

Monsieur,  you  are  choking  me,”  said  Henri  to  the  valet. 

The  valet  fell  on  his  knees,  as  the  hair-dresser  and  barber 
had  done  before  him. 

Some  one  send  for  the  captain  of  the  gnards  ; some  one  go 
for  him  this  instant  ! ” cried  Henri. 

And  why  for  the  captain  of  your  guards  ? ” inquired 
Chicot,  passing  his  finger  inside  his  cup  and  then  inside  his 
lips. 

To  pass  his  sword  through  Chicot’s  body,  and  then,  skinny 
as  it  is,  to  hâve  it  roasted  for  my  dogs.” 

Chicot  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  : 

God’s  death  ! ” cried  he,  Chicot  for  your  dogs  ! A man  of 
gentle  birth  for  your  beasts  ! Well,  then,  let  him  corne  on,  this 
captain  of  the  guards  of  yours,  and  we  ’ll  see  ! ” 

And  Chicot  drew  his  long  sword,  with  which  he  eut  and 
thrust  so  comically,  now  at  the  hair-dresser,^now  at  the  barber, 
now  at  the  valet,  that  the  King  had  to  laugh. 

‘‘  But  I am  hungry,”  he  said  at  length,  in  a lachrymose 
voice,  “ and  the  rascal  has  eaten  up  the  whole  supper  himself.” 

“ Thou  ’rt  fantastical,  Henri,”  said  Chicot.  ‘‘  Did  I not  olfer 
to  share  my  supper  and  you  refused  ? In  any  case,  your  soup 
is  to  the  good  ; and,  as  I am  no  longer  hungry,  I ’m  olf  to 
bed.” 

Huring  this  time,  old  Gaspard  had  brought  the  key  to  his 
master. 

And  I,  too,”  said  Saint-Luc  ; for  if  I remained  longer  up, 
I shoiild  be  sure  to  fail  in  the  respect  I owe  my  sovereign,  by 
having  one  of  my  nervous  attacks  in  his  presence.  I am 
shivering  as  it  is.” 

A moment,  Saint-Luc,”  said  the  King,  giving  him  a hand- 
ful  of  little  puppies  ; here,  take  them  Avith  you.” 

U Why  ? ” 
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To  sleep  with  yoii.  They  will  catch  your  disease,  and 
y ou  ’ll  be  freed  from  it.” 

“ Thanks,  sire/’  said  Saiiit-Luc,  ]3^^tting  them  back  in  the 
basket,  “ I hâve  no  confidence  in  your  prescription.” 

“ I will  visit  you  to-night,  Saint-Luc,”  said  the  King. 

“ Oh,  do  not  corne  near  me,  I entreat  you,  sire,”  said  Saint- 
Luc.  You  would  be  sure  to  startle  nie  ont  of  my  sleep,  and 
that,  as  I hâve  been  told,  brings  on  epilepsy.” 

And,  after  saluting  the  King,  he  passed  ont  of  the  room. 

Chicot  h ad  disappeared  already. 

Two  or  three  others  also  left,  and  there  reinained  with  the 
King  only  the  valets,  who  covered  his  face  with  a mask  of  fine 
cloth  plastered  with  perfumed  cream,  in  which  were  holes  for 
the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth.  A cap  of  silk  and  silver  fixed  it  on 
the  forehead  and  over  the  ears. 

Next  they  covered  his  anus  with  sleeves  of  rose-colored 
satin,  well  lined  with  wadded  silk,  and  presented  him  with 
gloves  made  of  a skin  so  supple  that  one  might  think  them 
knitted.  These  gloves  came  up  to  the  elbows,  and  were  oiled 
inside  with  a perfumed  unguent  that  gave  them  the  elasticity 
so  puzzling  to  those  who  savv  onl}^  the  exterior. 

These  mysteries  of  the  toilet  ended,  he  was  presented  with 
his  Soup  in  a golden  cup  ; but,  before  bearing  it  to  his  lips,  he 
poured  half  into  another  cup,  in  every  respect  like  his  own, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Saint-Luc,  with  a message 
wishiiig  him  a good  night’s  rest. 

It  was  then  God’s  turn,  who,  doubtless,  on  account  of  the 
King’s  great  préoccupation,  was  treated  rather  jauntily.  Henri 
said  only  a single  prayer,  and  did  not  touch  his  beads  at  ail, 
and,  his  bed  having  been  warmed  with  coriander,  benzoin,  and 
cinnamon,  he  lay  down. 

Then,  when  he  had  arranged  his  head  comfortably  on  the 
numerous  pillows,  Henri  ordered  the  flowers,  which  were  mak- 
ing  the  air  too  heavy,  taken  away.  The  Windows  were  opened 
for  a few  seconds,  to  renew  the  carbon-laden  atmosphère.  Next, 
a big  fire  was  suddenly  lit  in  the  marble  chimney,  and  as 
quickly  extinguished,  but  not  until  it  had  diffused  a gentle 
warmth  through  the  apartment. 

After  this  the  valet  let  down  the  curtains  and  hangings, 
and  introduced  the  King’s  favorite  dog,  Narcisse,  which  jumped 
on  the  bed,  turned  round,  and  stretched  itself  crosswise  at  the 
feet  of  its  master. 
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At  last  the  rose-coloreci  tapers  burning  in  the  hands  of  the 
golden  satyr  were  blown  ont,  the  light  of  the  night-lamp  was 
lowered  by  the  substitution  of  a smaller  wick,  and  the  valet,  to 
whom  were  intrusted  ail  these  details,  stole  softly  out  of  the 
room. 

And  now,  more  tranquil,  more  careless  and  oblivious  than  the 
idle  inonks  of  his  kingdom  buried  in  their  fat  abbeys,  France’s 
King  no  longer  had  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  thinking 
that  there  was  a France. 

He  slept. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  people  who  watched  in  the  galleries, 
and  who,  from  their  different  stations,  could  distinguish  the 
Windows  of  Henri’s  chamber,  saw  through  the  curtains  the 
royal  lamj)  suddenly  go  out  and  the  soft  rose  light  which 
colored  the  Windows  replaced  by  the  silvery  rays  of  the  moon, 
and  they  thought  that  now  his  Majesty  must  assuredly  be  asleep. 

At  this  moment  ail  sounds  had  died  away,  both  within  and 
without  the  palace,  and  one  might  hâve  heard  a bat  fly  in  the 
sombre  corridors  of  the  Louvre. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  THE  KING  WAS  CONVERTED  IN  THE  NIGHT,  AND  NO 
ONE  KNEW  WHY. 

Two  hours  passed  thus. 

Suddenly  there  resounded  a terrible  cry.  This  cry  came 
from  his  Majesty ’s  chamber. 

Yet  the  night-lamp  was  still  unlit,  the  silence  was  still  pro- 
found,  and  no  sound  was  heard  except  this  strange  call  of  the 
King. 

For  it  was  the  King  who  had  cried. 

Soon  was  heard  the  noise  of  furniture  falling,  of  porcelain 
breaking,  footsteps  hurrying  wildly  about  the  room  ; then 
renewed  cries  mingled  with  the  barking  of  dogs.  At  once, 
lights  gleamed,  swords  flashed  in  the  galleries,  and  the  heavy 
steps  of  the  sleepy  gnards  shook  the  massive  pillars  of  the 
palace. 

To  arms  ! ’’  was  shouted  on  ail  sides.  To  arms  ! The 
King  calls  ; let  us  run  to  the  King.” 

And,  that  very  instant,  the  captain  of  the  gnards,  the  colonel 
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of  the  Swiss,  the  servants  of  the  Château,  the  arquebusiers  on 
duty,  dashed  forward  and  rushed  into  the  royal  chamber, 
which  was  iminediately  inundated  with  a flood  of  light  : twenty 
torches  illuminated  the  scene. 

hTear  an  overturned  chair  and  shattered  cups,  near  the  bed, 
whose  coverings  were  scattered  about  the  floor,  stood  Henri,  at 
once  grotesque  and  frightful  in  his  night-robe,  his  hair  on  end, 
his  eyes  staring  fixedly. 

His  right  hand  was  extended,  trembliiig  like  a leaf  in  the 
wind. 

His  left  clutched  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which  he  had 
grasped  mechanically. 

The  dog,  as  excited  as  its  master,  was  looking  at  hini  and 
howling. 

The  King  seemed  fairly  duinb  with  terror,  and  ail  présent, 
not  daring  to  break  the  silence,  questioning  one  another’s  eyes, 
waited  in  a condition  of  dreadful  anxiety. 

Then  appeared,  half-dressed,  wrapped  up  in  a large  mantle, 
the  young  Queen,  Louise  de  Lorraine,  a fair,  sweet  being,  who 
lived  the  life  of  a saint  on  earth,  and  who  had  been  awakened 
by  her  husband’s  cries. 

Sire,’^  said  she,  even  more  agitated  than  the  others,  in 
God’s  name  what  is  the  matter  ? Your  cries  reached  me 
and  I hâve  corne.” 

^Ht  — it  — is  nothing,”  stammered  the  King,  without  mov- 
ing  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  glaring  on  some  vague  form 
in  the  air,  invisible  to  ail  but  him. 

But  your  Majesty  cried,”  answered  the  Queen.  “ Is  your 
Majesty,  then,  ill  ? ” 

The  terror  painted  on  Henri's  features  gradually  affected 
ail  those  présent.  They  recoiled,  advanced,  devoured  the 
King  with  their  eyes,  anxious  to  discover  if  he  were  wounded 
or  had  been  struck  by  lightniiig  or  bitteii  by  some  reptile. 

Oh,  sire,  for  Heaven’s  sake  leave  us  not  in  this  uncer- 
tainty  ! ” cried  the  Queen.  Would  y ou  hâve  a doctor  ? ” 

A doctor  ! ” said  Henri,  in  the  saine  sinister  tone  ; no, 
the  body  is  not  ill  ; T is  the  soûl  — the  niind.  No,  no  ; no 
doctor  — a confessor.” 

Each  one  looked  at  his  neighbor,  questioned  the  doors,  the 
curtains,  the  floor,  the  ceiling. 

But  nowhere  was  there  a trace  of  the  invisible  object  that 
had  so  frightened  the  King. 
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This  inspection  added  fuel  to  the  general  curiosity.  And 
the  mystery  was  growing  complicated  ; the  King  asked  for 
a confessor  ! 

The  demand  inade,  a messenger  leaped  at  once  on  horseback, 
a thousand  sparks  flashed  iip  froin  the  pavement  of  the  Louvre 
yard,  and,  five  minutes  later,  Joseph  Foulon,  Superior  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Genevieve,  was  aroused  and  almost  dragged 
from  his  bed. 

When  he  reached  the  King  the  tumult  ceased,  silence  was 
restored.  There  were  conjectures,  questions,  guesses,  but, 
above  ail,  there  was  dismay.  The  King  is  going  to  confess  ! ’’ 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  King  was  up  before  everybody. 
He  ordered  the  door  of  the  Louvre  closed  ; it  had  been  opened 
only  to  let  ont  the  confessor. 

Then  he  summoned  his  treasurer,  his  signet-bearer,  his 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  took  up  his  black-bound  prayer- 
book,  read  a few  prayers,  paused  to  eut  out  some  of  the 
pictures  of  the  saints,  and,  suddenly,  ordered  ail  his  friends  to 
be  notified  that  he  required  their  presence. 

The  first  person  visited,  in  pursuance  of  this  order,  was 
Saint-Luc  ; but  he  was  sicker  than  ever.  He  was  exhausted, 
utterly  broken  up.  His  indisposition  had  taken  such  a serions 
turn,  his  sleep,  or  rather  lethargy,  had  been  so  heavy  that  he 
alone  of  ail  the  dwellers  in  the  palace  had  heard  nothing  dur- 
ing  the  night,  although  separated  by  but  a thin  partition  from 
the  prince.  Consequently,  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in 
bed,  where  he  would  say  ail  the  prayers  ordered  by  the  King. 

At  this  doleful  narrative,  Henri  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  commanded  his  apothecary  to  be  sent  to  Saint-Luc. 

Then  he  desired  ail  the  scourges  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve to  be  brought  to  the  Louvre,  and,  when  they  came,  he 
went,  ail  clad  in  black,  to  Schomberg,  who  limped  ; to  D’Éper- 
non,  who  had  his  arm  in  a sling  ; to  Quélus,  who  was  still 
dizzy  ; to  D’O  and  Maugiron,  who  trembled,  distributing  the 
scourges  on  his  way  and  bidding  them  flagellate  one  another  as 
hard  as  their  arms  would  let  them. 

D’Épernon  observed  that,  as  his  right  arm  was  in  a sliiig,  he 
oiight  to  be  exçused  from  the  ceremony  ; considering  he  could 
not  return  the  strokes  administered  to  him,  there  would  be,  so 
to  speak,  a note  of  discord  in  the  flagellating  scale. 

Henri  III.  replied  that  his  penitence  would  only  be  the 
more  pleasing  to  God  on  that  account. 
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He  himself  gave  the  example.  After  taking  off  his  doublet, 
vest,  and  shirt,  he  wielded  the  scourge  like  a martyr.  Chicot 
was  beginning  to  laugh  and  jeer  as  usual,  but  a terrible  look 
from  the  King  taught  him  that  now  was  not  the  time. 
Thereupon  he  seized  a discipline  like  the  others.  Only,  in- 
stead  of  striking  himself,  he  pitched  into  his  neighbors,  and, 
when  they  were  ont  of  his  reach,  he  lashed  the  paintings, 
columns,  and  woodwork,  peeling  off  the  varnish  and  doing 
other  damage. 

Ail  this  hubbub  ha.d  the  effect  of  restoring  the  King’s  calm- 
ness,  externally,  although  any  one  could  see  his  mind  was  still 
stirred  to  its  very  depths. 

Suddenly  he  left  his  room,  ordering  those  présent  to  follow 
him.  The  scourging  stopped  behind  him  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Chicot,  alone,  continued  his  flagellation  of  D’O,  whom  he 
detested.  D’O,  on  the  other  haiid,  tried  to  give  him  as  good 
as  he  got.  It  was  a regular  cat-o’-nine-tails’  duel. 

Henri  passed  into  the  apartments  of  the  Queen.  He  pre- 
sented  her  with  a necklace  of  pearls  worth  twenty-five  thou- 
sand  crowns,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  which  had  not 
happened  for  more  than  a year,  and  begged  her  to  take  off  the 
royal  ornaments  and  put  on  sackcloth. 

Louise  de  Lorraine,  always  kind  and  gentle,  consented  at 
once.  But  she  asked  her  husband  why  he  gave  her  a pearl 
necklace  and  wanted  her  to  wear  sackcloth. 

^‘For  my  sins,’’  he  answered. 

The  answer  satisfied  the  Queen,  for  she  knew  better  than 
any  one  the  enormous  sum-total  of  the  sins  for  which  her  hus- 
band ought  to  do  penance. 

On  the  return  of  the  King,  the  scourging  is  renewed.  D’O 
and  Chicot,  who  had  not  stojDped,  are  bathed  in  blood.  The 
King  compliments  them  and  tells  them  they  are  his  true  and 
only  friends. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  cornes  the  Queen,  clad  in  her 
sackcloth.  Immediately,  tapers  are  distributed  to  the  court, 
and,  with  naked  feet  during  that  horrible  weather  of  frost  and 
snow,  the  fine  courtiers  and  fine  ladies,  as  well  as  the  honest 
citizens  of  Paris,  ail  devoted  servants  of  the  King  and  Oui- 
Lady,  are  on  the  road  to  Montmartre,  at  first  shivering,  but 
soon  warming  up  under  the  furious  strokes  administered  by 
Chicot  to  ail  who  hâve  the  ill-luck  to  corne  within  reach  of  his 
discipline. 
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D’O  acknowledged  he  was  conquered,  and  filed  off  fifty 
yards  away  from  Chicot. 

At  four  in  the  evening,  the  Ingubrious  procession  was  over. 
The  couvents  had  reaped  a rich  harvest,  the  feet  of  the 
courtiers  were  swollen  and  their  backs  raw  ; the  Queen  had 
appeared  in  public  in  an  enormous  chemise  of  coarse  linen  ; 
the  King,  with  a chaplet  of  beads,  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
death’s  heads.  There  had  been  tears,  cries,  prayers,  incense, 
and  canticles. 

The  day,  as  we  hâve  seen,  had  been  well  spent. 

The  real  fact,  however,  was  every  one  had  endured  cold  and 
blows  in  order  to  do  the  King  a pleasure,  but  why  the  prince, 
who  had  been  so  eager  in  the  dance  the  evening  before,  should 
mangle  himself  the  day  after,  no  one,  for  the  life  of  him, 
could  tell. 

The  Huguenots,  Leaguers,  and  Libertines  looked  on,  laugh- 
ing,  while  the  procession  of  the  flagellants  passed,  saying,  like 
the  true  misbelievers  they  were,  that  the  last  procession  was 
far  fi  lier  and  more  fervid,  which  was  not  true  at  ail. 

Henri  returned,  fasting,  with  long  bine  and  red  stripes  on 
his  shoulders.  He  did  not  leave  the  Queen  the  entire  day, 
and,  at  every  chapel  where  he  halted,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  promise  lier  that  he  would  grant  lier  new 
revenues  and  plan  with  her  new  pilgriniages. 

As  for  Chicot,  tired  of  striking,  and  tired  of  the  unusual 
exercise  to  which  the  King  had  condemned  him,  he  had  stolen 
off,  a little  above  the  Porte  Montmartre,  and  with  Brother 
Gorenflot,  one  of  his  friends,  he  entered  the  garden  of  a hostelry 
in  high  renown,  where  he  drank  sonie  high-spiced  wine  and  eat 
a widgeon  that  had  been  killed  in  the  Grange-Batelière  marshes. 
Then,  on  the  return  of  the  procession,  he  resumed  his  rank  and 
went  back  to  the  Louvre,  running  a-muck  at  the  he-penitents 
and  the  she-ones,  in  the  most  delightful  style  imaginable,  and 
distributing,  as  he  said  himself,  his  plenary  indulgences. 

At  nightfall  the  King  felt  worn  ont  by  his  fasting,  his  bare- 
footed  pilgrimage,  and  the  furious  blows  to  which  he  had 
treated  himself.  He  had  a vegetable  soup  served  him,  his 
shoulders  bathed,  a great  lire  lit,  and  then  went  to  visit  Saint- 
Luc,  whom  he  found  haie  and  hearty. 

Since  the  evening  before,  the  King  was  quite  changed  ; ail 
his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  vanity  of  human  things,  péni- 
tence, and  death. 
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Ah  !”  said  he,  in  the  deep  toiies  of  a man  disgusted  with 
life,  God  has,  in  good  truth,  done  well  to  make  oar  existence 
as  bitter  as  possible.” 

“ Why  so,  sire  ? ” asked  Saint-Luc. 

“ Because  when  man  is  tired  of  the  world,  instead  of  fearing 
death  he  longs  for  it.” 

Pardon  me,  sire,”  retnrned  Saint-Luc,  “ speak  for  yourself, 
but,  in  my  case,  I hâve  not  the  slightest  longing  for  death.”’ 

‘‘  Listen,  Saint-Luc,”  said  the  King,  shaking  his  head  : If 
you  were  wise,  you  would  follow  my  advice,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  my  example.” 

“ And  with  great  pleasure,  sire,  if  your  example  pleased 
me.” 

How  should  you  like  if  I gave  up  my  crown  and  you  your 
wife,  and  entered  a cloister  to-morrow  ? I hâve  a dispensation 
from  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope.  We  shall  make  our  profes- 
sion to-morrow.  I shall  be  called  Brother  Henri  ” — 

a Forgive  me,  sire,  forgive  me.  You  may  not  think  much  of 
your  crown,  with  which  you  are  but  too  well  acquainted,  while 
I think  a great  deal  of  my  wife,  with  whom  my  acquaintance  is 
but  slight.  Therefore  I refuse  your  offer.” 

“Why,”  said  Henri,  “you  are  getting  better  rapidly.” 

“ Never  better  in  my  life,  sire.  My  mind  is  tranquil,  m}^ 
soûl  joyful.  I hâve  a decided  bent  in  the  direction  of  happi- 
ness  and  pleasure.” 

“ Poor  Saint-Luc  ! ” said  the  King,  clasping  his  hands. 

“ You  ought  to  hâve  made  your  proposai  yesterday,  sire. 
Yesterday  I was  dull,  whimsical,  and  in  pain.  This  evening 
it  is  quite  the  other  way  : I spent  a pleasant  night,  quite  charm- 
ing,  in  fact.  And  so,  my  présent  disposition  is  to  be  as  gay  as 
a lark.  ATordieu  ! pleasure  forever  ! ” 

“ You  are  swearing,  Saint-Luc,”  said  the  King. 

“ Hid  I swear,  sire  ? ’T  is  not  nnlikely  ; but,  then,  if  I do 
not  mistake,  you  sometimes  swear  yonrself.” 

“ Yes,  Saint-Luc,  I hâve  sworn  ; but  I will  never  swear 
again.” 

“ I should  not  venture  to  go  as  far  as  that.  I will  swear  as 
little  as  possible.  That  ’s  the  only  thing  I can  promise.  Be- 
sides,  God  is  good  and  mercifuî  when  our  sins  spring  from  our 
human  weaknesses.” 

You  think,  then,  God  will  pardon  me  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I ain  not  speaking  of  you,  sire,  I am  speaking  of  your 
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humble  servant.  Plague  on  it  ! if  you  hâve  sinned,  you  hâve 
sinned  as  a king,  while  I hâve  sinned  as  a private  individual. 
I hope,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  the  liord  will  not  hâve  the 
same  weights  and  scales  for  us.’’ 

The  King  heaved  a sigh  and  murmured  a confiteoVy  beating 
his  breast  at  the  mea  culpa. 

“ Saint-Luc,”  said  he,  at  length,  ‘^will  you  spend  the  night 
in  my  room  ? ” 

That  ’s  as  may  be.  What  shall  we  do  ? ” asked  Saint-Luc, 
in  your  Majesty’s  room  ? ” 

^^We  shall  light  it  up.  I will  lie  down,  and  you’ll  read  me 
the  litanies  of  the  saints.” 

“ Thanks,  sire.” 

“ You  don’t  like  it,  then  ? ” 

Kot  the  least  in  the  world.” 

“ So,  you  forsake  me  ! Saint-Luc,  you  forsake  me  ! ” 

Ko,  quite  the  contrary,  I am  not  leaving  you.” 

Ah  ! you  ’re  sure  ? ” 

If  you  like.” 

“Certainly,  I like.” 

But  on  one  condition,  a condition  sine  qua  nonN 
What  is  it  ? ” 

“ Your  Majesty  must  hâve  the  tables  set,  send  for  violins 
and  courtesans,  and  then,  by  my  faith,  we  ’ll  dance.” 

Saint-Luc  ! Saint-Luc  ! ” cried  the  King,  appalled. 

Nay  ! ” said  Saint-Luc,  I feel  myself  to-night  in  a merry 
humor.  Will  you  drink  and  dance,  sire  ?” 

But  Henri  did  not  answer.  His  mind,  generally  so  sportful 
and  lively,  was  becoming  gloomier  and  gloomier;  it  seemed 
wrestling  with  some  secret  thought  that  pressed  it  down,  as 
might  a leaden  weight  tied  to  the  claws  of  a bird  which  vainly 
struggled  to  stretch  its  wings  and  fly. 

Saint-Luc,”  said  the  King,  at  length,  in  a mournful  voice, 
do  you  ever  dream  ? ” 

‘^Often,  sire.” 

Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ? ” 

Why,  of  course.” 

But  why  ? ” 

Oh,  because  dreams  sometimes  compensate  us  for  realities. 
Thus  to-night  I had  a charming  dream.” 

What  was  it  ? ” 

I dreamed  that  my  wife  ” — 
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‘‘  Are  you  still  thinking  of  jour  wife,  theii,  Saint-Luc  ? ” 

“ More  than  ever.” 

Ah  ! ’’  sighed  the  îving,  with  an  upward  glance. 

“ I dreamed/^  continued  Saint-Luc,  that  iny  wife,  with  her 
lovely  face,  for  she  is  lovely,  sire  ” — 

‘‘  Alas  ! yes,”  returned  the  King.  Eve  was  lovely  also,  O 
wretched  man,  and  yet  she  ruined  us  ail.’- 

“ Ah  ! so  now  I know  the  occasion  of  your  ill-will.  But  to 
return  to  iny  dream,  sire.  Do  you  wish  me  ? ” 

I,  too,  dreamed”  — 

‘‘  My  wife,  then,  with  her  lovely  face,  had  taken  to  herself 
the  wings  and  forin  of  a bird,  and,  braving  bolts  and  bars,  had 
flown  over  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  knocked  at  window, 
with  a delicious  little  cry,  which  I understood  plainly,  and' 
said,  ‘ Open,  Saint-Luc  ; let  me  in,  my  husband.’  ” 

“ And  you  opened  ? ” said  the  King,  almost  in  a tone  of 
despair. 

“ I wager  you  I did,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  emphatically. 

Worldling  ! ’’ 

“Worldling,  as  much  as  you  like,  sire.” 

And  then  you  awoke  ? ” 

Ko,  sire,  I took  care  not  to  ; the  dream  was  far  too 
charming.” 

“ And  did  you  continue  to  dream  ? ” 

As  long  as  I could,  sire.” 

And  you  expect  to-night  ” — 

To  dream  again,  saviiig  your  Majesty’s  favor.  Kow  you 
understand  why  I décliné  your  kind  request  to  go  and  read 
prayers  to  you.  If  I am  compelled  to  keep  awake  I want,  at 
least,  to  hâve  something  that  will  make  up  for  my  dream  ; 
and  so,  if,  as  I hâve  already  inentioned,  your  Majesty  sends 
for  the  violins  ” — 

Enough,  Saint-Luc,  enough,”  said  the  King,  rising,  “ you 
are  damning  yourself,  and  would  damn  me  if  I remained  here 
any  longer.  Adieu,  Saint-Luc  ; God  grant  that,  instead  of  that 
diabolic  dream,  he  sends  you  sonie  saving  vision  which  may 
induce  you  to-morrow  to  share  my  penitence  and  be  saved 
along  with  me.” 

“ I doubt  it,  sire,  indeed.  I am  so  decided  on  the  matter  that 
the  best  ad  vice  I can  give  your  Majesty  is  to  turn  that  libertine, 
Saint-Luc,  ont  of  the  Louvre  to-night.  seeing  that  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  die  impénitent.” 
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No/’  replied  Henri,  “ no,  I hope  that  on  to-morrow  grâce 
will  touch  his  heart  as  it  has  touched  mine.  Good  evening, 
Saint-Luc  ; I will  pray  for  you.” 

“ Good  evening,  sire;  I will  dream  for  you.” 

And  Saint-Luc  began  humming  the  first  couplet  of  a song, 
more  than  indecoroas,  which  the  King  was  fond  of  singing  when 
in  good  humor.  Thereupon  his  Majesty  beat  a retreat,  closing 
the  door  and  murmuring  as  he  entered  his  own  room  : 

My  Lord  and  my  God  ! thy  wrath  is  just  and  lawful,  for 
the  World  grows  worse  and  worse  ! ” 


CHAPTER  VIIT. 

HOW  THE  KING  AND  CHICOT  WERE  AFRAID  OF  BEING  AFRAID. 

After  leaving  Saint-Luc  the  King  found  the  whole  court 
assembled  in  the  grand  gallery,  as  he  had  ordered. 

Then  he  distributed  some  favors  among  his  frieiids,  banished 
D’O,  D’Épernon,  and  Schomberg  to  the  provinces,  threatened 
Maugiron  and  Quélus  with  trial  if  they  had  any  more  quarrels 
with  Bussy,  gave  the  latter  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  pressed  his 
brother  François  to  his  heart. 

As  for  the  Queen,  he  was  lavish  in  his  expressions  of  love 
and  praise  in  lier  regard,  so  that  those  présent  drew  the  most 
favorable  auguries  from  his  behavior  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
Crown  of  France. 

When  the  hour  for  retiring  drew  near  it  was  easy  to  be  seen 
that  the  King  was  putting  olf  that  hour  as  late  as  possible  ; at 
length  the  dock  of  the  Louvre  struck  teii  ; Henri  looked  long 
and  earnestly  in  every  direction  ; apparently  he  was  trying  to 
make  a choice  among  his  friends  of  the  person  he  should  select 
for  the  office  of  reader,  the  office  refiised  by  Saint-Luc  a few 
moments  before. 

Chicot  noticed  what  the  King  was  doing. 

With  his  customary  audacity  he  exclaimed  : 

I say,  Henri,  yoii  hâve  been  casting  sheep’s  eyes  at  me 
ail  the  evening.  Would  you  be  thinking,  peradventure,  of 
bestowing  on  me  a fat  abbey  with  an  incoine  of  ten  thousand 
• livres  ? Zounds  ! what  a prior  I should  make  ! Give  it,  my 
son,  give  it  ! ” 
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Corne  with  me,  Chicot/’  said  the  King.  Good  evening, 
gentlemen,  I am  about  to  retire.” 

Chicot  turned  to  the  courtiers,  twisted  his  mustache,  and, 
with  the  most  gracions  air  imaginable,  rolling  his  big,  soft  eyes, 
repeated,  parodying  Henri  : 

Good  evening,  gentlemen,  we  are  about  to  retire.” 

The  courtiers  bit  their  lips  ; the  King  reddened. 

Ho  there  ! ” cried  Chicot,  “ my  hair-dresser,  my  valet,  and, 
especially,  my  cream.” 

“ Ko,”  said  the  King,  there  is  no  need  of  ail  that  this  even- 
ing. We  are  near  Lent,  and  I am  doing  penance.” 

“ I regret  the  cream,”  said  Chicot. 

The  King  and  his  j ester  entered  the  apartment  with  which 
we  are  ail  so  well  acquainted. 

Oho,  Henri,”  said  Chicot  ; “ so  I am  the  favorite,  the  in- 
dispensable individual,  then,  am  I ? Why,  I must  be  very 
pretty,  prettier  than  that  Cupid,  Quélus,  even.” 

“ Silence,  you  fool  ; and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  toilet,  retire,” 
said  the  King. 

The  valets  obeyed,  the  door  was  shut,  and  Henri  and  Chicot 
were  alone.  Chicot  looked  at  the  King  with  amazement. 

“Why  are  you  sending  them  away  ?”  asked  the  j ester  ; “ we 
hâve  not  yet  been  greased.  Is  it  that  you  are  thinking  of  greas- 
ing  me  with  your  own  royal  hand  ? Faitli,  it  will  be  penance 
like  the  rest.” 

Henri  did  not  answer.  Everybody  had  left  the  chamber, 
and  the  two  kings,  the  fool  and  the  sage,  looked  at  each  other. 

“ Let  us  pray,”  said  Henri. 

“ Excuse  me,”  returned  Chicot  ; “ no  fun  in  praying.  If  it 
was  for  that  you  brought  me  here,  I prefer  returning  to  the  bad 
company  I left.  Adieu,  my  son,  good  evening.” 

“ Stay,”  said  the  King. 

“ Oh,  oh  ! ” retorted  Chicot,  drawing  himself  up  ; “ this  is 
régulai’  tyranny.  Thou  ’rt  a despot,  a Phalaris,  a Hionysius, 
You  really  make  me  tired.  You  force  me  to  spend  a whole 
day  in  mangling  the  shoulders  of  my  friends,  and,  seemingly, 
you  are  now  in  the  humor  to  begin  again  to-night.  Plague 
take  it,  Henri,  don’t  let  us  begin  it  again  ! There  are  only 
two  of  us  here  ; and,  when  there  are  only  two,  every  stroke 
tells  ! ” 

“ Hush,  you  wretched  babbler,  and  think  of  repentance,”  ’ 
said  the  King. 
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Ha  î now  I see  what  you  mean  ; I repent.  And  of  wliat, 
pray  ? Of  being  tbe  buffoon  of  a monk  ? Confiteor  — I re- 
pent. Mea  Gulpa  — through  my  fanlt,  through  my  fanlt, 
through  my  very  great  fanlt  ! 

^‘No  sacrilege,  wretch!’’  cried  the  King  ; ‘Mio  sacrilege,  I 
say  ! ’’ 

“ Oh,  indeed  ! ” retorted  Chicot.  I M rather  be  shut  up  in 
a den  of  lions  or  a cage  of  monkeys  than  to  be  in  the  room  of 
a mad  king.  Farewell  ! I ’m  off.” 

The  King  took  the  key  ont  of  the  lock. 

“ Henri,”  said  Chicot,  I warn  thee  that  thy  aspect  is  sinis- 
ter  ; and,  if  1 am  hindered  from  leaving,  I Avili  cry  ont,  call 
for  help,  break  the  door,  smash  the  Avindows  — help  ! help  ! ” 

Chicot,  my  friend,”  said  the  King,  in  his  most  melancholy 
tone,  yon  are  taking  advantage  of  my  sad  condition.” 

Ah,  I nnderstand,”  retnrned  Chicot,  yon  are  afraid  of 
being  alone  ; ail  tyrants  are  like  that.  Well,  Avhy  can’t  yon 
hâve  a dozen  chambers  bnilt,  like  Dionysins,  or  a dozen  palaces, 
like  Tiberins.  Meantime,  yon  take  my  long  sAvord,  and  I ’ll 
carry  the  scabbard  Avith  me  to  my  room.” 

At  the  Avord  afraid,”  Henri’s  eyes  had  glared  ; then,  Avith 
a strange  shiver,  he  had  risen  and  crossed  the  chamber.  He 
Avas  so  tremnlons,  his  face  Avas  so  pallid,  that  Chicot  began  to 
think  him  really  ill,  and,  after  the  King  had  Avalked  three  or 
fonr  times  np  and  down  the  floor,  he  said,  apprehensively  : 

Corne,  corne,  my  son,  Avhat  ails  yon  ? Tell  yonr  tronbles  to 
yonr  OAvn  Chicot.” 

The  King  halted  before  the  jester,  and  gazing  at  him,  said  : 

Yes,  yon  are  my  friend,  my  only  friend.” 

‘^Then,”  retnrned  Chicot,  ‘^there  is  the  Abbey  of  Valencey, 
Avhich  is  vacant.” 

Listen,  Chicot,”  said  Henri  ; are  yon  discreet  ? ” 

Also  that  of  Pithiviers,  Avhere  yon  can  eat  delicions  lark 
pies.” 

In  spite  of  yonr  bnfPooneries,  yon  are  a conrageons  man,” 
continned  the  King. 

Then  don’t  give  me  an  abbey,  give  me  a régiment.” 

‘^Ay,  and  even  a prudent  man.” 

Then  don’t  give  me  a régiment,  make  me  a member  of  yonr 
privy  conncil.  Bnt  no  ; 1 fancy  I shonld  prefer  a régiment  or 
an  abbey  ; I Avon’t  be  a conncillor  — I shonld  ahvays  hâve  to 
be  of  the  King’s  opinion.” 
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Hush,  Chicot,  hush  ! the  hour,  the  terrible  hour  is  draw- 
ing  nigh.” 

Oh,  are  you  going  over  ail  that  again  ? ’’  said  Chicot. 

You  are  going  to  see,  to  hear.’’ 

See  what  ? hear  whom  ? ’’ 

Wait.  The  issue  will  teach  you  things  you  inay  wish  to 
know.  Wait.” 

^^No,  no,  I hâve  n’t  the  slightest  intention  of  waiting;  why, 
what  inad  dog,  I wonder,  bit  your  father  and  mother  on  the 
fatal  night  you  were  begotten  ! ” 

“ Chicot,  are  you  brave  ? ” 

I should  rather  say  so  ! But,  Uidîahle,  I don’t  put  my 
bravery  to  the  touch  in  this  fashion.  When  the  King  of  France 
and  Poland  shrieks  ont  in  the  night  so  as  to  croate  a scandai 
in  the  Louvre,  the  presence  of  an  insignificant  person  like 
inyself  in  your  apartment  would  dishonor  it.  Good-by,  Henri, 
summon  your  captains,  your  Swiss,  your  doorkeepers,  and  let 
me  scamper  off.  A plague  on  your  invisible  dangers  ! I hâve 
no  notion  of  bumping  up  against  a péril  I know  nothing  of  ! ” 

“ I cominand  you  to  remain,”  said  the  King,  authoritatively. 

Well,  upon  my  soûl  ! — a nice  master  you  are  to  want  to 
commaiid  a fellow  that  ’s  in  a regular  panic.  I ’ni  afraid  — do 
you  hear  ? I ’m  afraid,  I tell  you.  Help,  help  ! Fire  ! ” 

And  Chicot,  as  if  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from  danger, 
jumped  011  the  table. 

“ Well,  you  scamp,”  said  the  King,  I see  I shall  hâve  to  tell 
you  everything,  since  that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut.” 

“ Alla  ! ” cried  Chicot,  rubbing  his  hands,  getting  off  the 
table  cautiously,  and  drawing  his  enormous  sword  ; “ once  I am 
warned,  I don’t  care  ; we  ’ll  fight  the  matter  ont  between  us. 
Go  on,  go  on,  my  son.  Would  it  be  a crocodile  that  ’s  after  you, 
eh  ? Don’t  be  alarmed  ; look  at  that  blade  — sharp  as  a razor  ; 
I pare  my  corns  with  it  once  a week,  and  they  ’re  tough  ones,  I 
can  tell  you.  You  said  it  was  a crocodile,  Henri,  did  n’t  you  ? ” 
And  Chicot  sank  back  in  a big  chair  and  placed  the  sword 
between  his  thighs,  Crossing  his  legs  over  it,  so  that  it  looked 
not  uiilike  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  entwined  by  those  Symbol  s 
of  peace,  the  serpents. 

Last  night,”  said  Henri,  I was  asleep  ” — 

And  I also,”  interrupted  Chicot. 

Suddenly  a breath  swept  over  my  face.” 
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It  was  that  cur  of  yours  that  was  hungry,”  said  Chicot, 
and  was  lickiiig  the  grease  off  jour  face.’* 

“ I half  awoke  and  felt  my  beard  bristle  with  terror  imder 
my  mask.” 

“ Ah  ! you  make  me  shiver  deliciously,”  said  Chicot,  coiling 
himself  in  his  armchair  and  resting  his  chin  on  the  pommel  of 
his  s Word. 

Then,”  continiied  the  King,  in  tones  so  weak  and  trembling 
that  they  hardly  reached  Chicot’s  ear,  — then  a voice  re- 
sounded  in  the  room  Avith  a vibration  so  doleful  that  my  mind 
was  entirely  unsettled.” 

“ The  voice  of  the  crocodile.  I imderstand.  T remember 
reading  in  Marco  Polo  that  the  crocodile  has  a terrible  voice 
resembling  the  cry  of  a child  ; but  do  not  be  imeasy,  my  son  ; 
if  he  corne,  we  ’ll  kill  him.” 

Are  you  listening  attentively  ? ” 

Pardieu  ! am  I listening  ? ” said  Chicot,  starting  up  as  if 
he  were  on  Avires.  I am  ail  ears,  as  still  as  a post  and  as 
dumb  as  an  oyster.  Go  on.” 

Henri  went  on,  in  tones  gloomier  and  more  lugubrious  than 
ever. 

‘ Misérable  sinner,’  said  the  voice  ” — 

Bah  ! ” interrupted  Chicot  ; so  the  voice  spoke  ? It  Avas 
not  a crocodile,  then  ? ” 

“ ‘ Misérable  sinner  ’ said  the  voice,  ^ I am  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  ! ’” 

Chicot  took  a leap  and  Avas  again  plump  doAvn  in  his  armchair. 

“ The  voice  of  God  ? ” he  asked. 

Ah  ! Chicot,”  replied  Henri,  it  Avas  an  aAvful  voice.” 

It  Avas  n’t  a SAveet-toned  voice,  then  ? something  like  the 
Sound  of  a trumpet,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture  ? ” inquired 
Chicot. 

“ Art  thon  there  ? Dost  hear  ? ’ continued  the  voice.  ^ Dost 
thon  hear,  O hardeued  sinner  ? Art  thon  indeed  resolved  to 
persevere  in  thy  iniquity  ? ’ ” 

Ah,  really  now  ! ” said  Chicot.  Why,  upon  my  Avord,  the 
voice  of  God  is  a little  like  the  voice  of  your  people,  after  ail.” 

Hext,”  resumed  the  King,  followed  many  other  reproaches, 
Avhich,  I assure  you.  Chicot,  hurt  me  very  much.” 

“ Still,  let  us  hâve  a little  more,  my  son,”  said  Chicot  ; con- 
tinue, tell  me  Avhat  the  voice  said  ; I Avant  to  know  if  God  is  a 
Avell-informed  person.” 
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Pagan  ! ’’  cried  the  King,  if  you  doubt,  I will  hâve  yoii 
punished.” 

I doubt  ? *’  said  Chicot  ; oh,  not  at  ail.  The  only  thing 
that  puzzles  me  is  that  God  should  hâve  waited  till  now  to  re- 
proach  you  in  the  style  you  mention.  He  has  become  very 
patient  since  the  Deluge.  Well,  my  son,  you  had  an  awful 
fright  ? ’’ 

‘‘  Awful  ! ” answered  Henri. 

“ There  was  some  reason  for  it.” 

The  perspiration  rolled  down  my  temples  and  the  marrow 
seemed  to  dry  up  in  my  bones.’’ 

“ As  in  Jeremiah  ; quite  natural  ; upon  my  Word  as  a gentle- 
man, I don’t  know  what  I should  hâve  doue  in  your  place  ; 
and  then  you  called  ? ” 

Yes.’’ 

And  they  came  ? 

« Yes.” 

And  a thorough  search  was  made  ? ” 

“ Everywhere.” 

And  God  was  not  discovered  ? ” 

Hothing  was  seen.’’ 

“ It  ’s  frightful.” 

So  frightful  that  I sent  for  my  confessor.’^ 

“ Ah,  good  ! he  came  ? ” 

On  the  instant.’’ 

Corne  now,  my  son,  do  violence  to  yourself  and  try  to  be 
frank  with  me.  What  does  your  conf essor  think  of  this 
révélation  ? ” 

He  shuddered.” 

I should  think  he  would.” 

He  crossed  himself,  and  ordered  me  to  repent  as  God  had 
warned  me  to  do.” 

Very  good  iiideed  ! there  ’s  never  any  harm  in  repenting. 
But  what  did  he  say  of  the  vision  itself,  or,  rather,  of  what 
you  heard,  for  you  don’t  seem  to  hâve  seen  anything  ? ” 

He  said  it  was  providential,  a miracle  ; that  now  I must 
think  of  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  state.  And  so,  this  inorn- 
ing,  I hâve  given  ” — 

This  morning  you  hâve  given,  my  son  ? ” 

A hundred  thousand  livres  to  the  Jesuits.” 

Admirable  !” 
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“ And  mangled  niy  own  flesli  and  tliat  of  niy  yoiing  lords 
with  scourges.” 

Perfect.  And  then  ? ’’ 

And  then.  Give  me  your  opinion,  Chicot.  I am  not  now 
talking  to  the  j ester,  but  to  a sensible  inan  who  is  my  friend.’’ 

“ Well,  sire,”  replied  Chicot,  seriously,  I believe  your 
Majesty  has  had  a nightmare.” 

You  believe,  then,  that  ” — 

Your  Majesty  has  had  a dream,  which  will  not  recur  unless 
you  let  your  mind  dwell  too  much  upon  it.” 

A dream  ? ” said  Henri,  shaking  his  head.  “ ISTo,  no,  I 
was  wide  awake,  that  you  may  be  sure  of.  Chicot.” 

You  were  asleep,  Henri.” 

T slept  so  little  that  my  eyes  were  wide  open,  I tell  you.” 

I sleep  in  that  way  myself.” 

“ Yes,  but  I saw  with  my  eyes,  and  that  does  not  really  hap- 
pen  when  we  are  asleep.” 

“ And  what  did  you  see  ? ” • 

I saw  the  moon  shilling  through  the  Windows  of  my  chani- 
ber,  and  there,  where  you  are  standing.  Chicot,  I beheld  the 
amethyst  in  the  hilt  of  my  sword  glowing  with  a sombre 
light.” 

And  what  had  become  of  the  light  in  your  lamp  ? ” 

It  was  extinguished.” 

A dream,  my  poor  son,  a pure  dream.” 

Why  do  you  not  believe  me.  Chicot  ? Is  it  not  said  that 
the  Lord  speaks  to  kings  Avhen  he  wishes  to  work  some  great 
change  on  the  earth  ? ” 

Yes,  it  is  true  enough  he  speaks  to  them,  but  in  so  low  a 
tone  that  they  never  hear  him.” 

What  niakes  you  so  incredulous  ? ” 

Because  you  heard  so  very  distinctly.” 

Well,  then,  hâve  you  any  idea  why  I bade  you  remain  ?” 
said  the  King. 

Parbleu  ! I hâve  my  own  ideas.” 

It  was  that  you  might  hear  for  yourself  what  the  voice 
may  say.” 

So  that,  if  I repeat  what  I heard,  it  will  be  believed  I am 
uttering  some  buffoonery  or  other.  Chicot  is  such  a paltry, 
insignificant,  mad  créature  that,  no  matter  what  he  says,  no 
one  will  believe  him.  Not  badly  played,  my  son.” 

Why  not  rather  think,  my  friend,”  said  the  King,  “ that 
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I am  confidinsr  this  secret  to  you  because  of  your  well-known 
fidelity  ? ” 

Ah,  do  not  lie,  Henri,  for,  if  the  voice  corne,  it  will  re- 
proach  you  for  your  mendacity,  and  God  knows  you  hâve 
enough  of  sins  to  your  crédit  already.  , But  no  matter,  1 
accept  the  commission.  I shall  not  be  sorry  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  ; perhaps  he  may  hâve  something  to  say  to  me 
also.” 

What  ought  I to  do,  then  ? 

Go  to  bed,  my  son.” 

But  if  ” — 

^Œo  ‘buts.’” 

“ Still  ” — 

“Do  you  think  you’re  likely  to  hinder  the  voice  of  God 
from  speaking  because  you  happen  to  be  standing  ? A king 
is  taller  than  other  men  only  by  the  height  of  his  crown  ; 
believe  me,  Henri,  when  he  is  bareheaded  he  is  the  saine 
height  as  other  men,  and  sometimes  an  inch  or  two  lower.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  King,  “you  stay.” 

“ I hâve  agreed  to  that  already.” 

“ Then  I ’ll  lie  down.” 

“ Good  ! ” 

“ But  you  won’t  go  to  bed  ? ” 

“ Hâve  n’t  the  least  intention.” 

“ I ’ll  take  off  nothing  but  my  doublet.” 

“ Do  as  you  like.” 

“ I ’ll  keep  my  breeches  on.” 

“ Wisely  detérmined.” 

“ And  you  ? ” 

“ I stay  where  I am.” 

“ And  you  will  not  sleep  ? ” 

“ That  I can’t  promise.  Sleep,  like  fear,  my  son,  is  indepen- 
dent  of  the  will.” 

“ You  will,  at  least,  do  what  you  can  ? ” 

“ Eest  easy.  I ’ll  pinch  myself  ; besides,  the  voice  will  rouse 
me  up.” 

“ Do  not  joke  about  the  voice,”  said  Henri,  who  drew  back 
the  leg  he  had  already  in  bed. 

“ Oh,  don’t  bother  me,”  said  Chicot,  “ or  do  you  want  me  to 
put  you  to  bed  ? ” 

The  King  sighed,  and  after  anxiously  scrutinizing  every 
corner  of  the  apartment,  slipped,  shivering,  into  bed. 
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thought  Chicot,  it’s  my  turn.” 

And  he  stretched  his  limbs  ont  in  an  armchair,  arranging 
the  cushions  and  pillovvs  behind  and  beside  hirn. 

How  do  yoii  feel,  sire  ? ” 

“ Pretty  fairly,*’  said  the  King  ; “ and  you  ? ” 

‘‘Quite  comfortable.  Good-night,  Henri.” 

‘‘  Good-night,  Chicot,  but  don’t  sleep.” 

‘‘  I ’ll  take  good  heed  not  to,”  said  Chicot,  yawning  as  if  he 
were  tired  to  death. 

And  both  closed  their  eyes,  the  King  pretending  to  sleep 
and  Chicot  asleep  really. 


CHAPTEP  IX. 

HOW  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  LORD  BLUNDERED  AND  TOOK 
CHICOT  FOR  THE  KING. 

The  King  and  Chicot  were  almost  quiet  and  silentfor  about 
ten  minutes.  Suddenly  the  King  started  and  sat  up  in  bed. 

Chicot,  who  was  plunged  in  the  sweet  drowsiness  that 
précédés  sleep,  was  aroused  by  the  noise  and  the  moveinent, 
and  did  the  saine. 

Both  gazed  wildly  at  each  other. 

What  is  it  ? ” asked  Chicot,  in  a low  voice. 

“ The  breath,”  said  the  King,  in  tones  still  lower,  ‘‘  the 
breath  on  my  face.” 

At  the  saine  instant  one  of  the  candies,  held  by  the  golden 
satyr,  was  extinguished,  then  a second,  then  a third,  then  the 
last. 

Oh  ! Oh  ! ” said  Chicot,  what  a breath  ! ” 

Chicot  had  hardly  uttered  these  words  when  the  lamp  was 
extinguished  also,  and  the  apartment  was  lit  only  by  the  last 
gleams  of  the  lire  in  the  chimney. 

Danger  ahead  ! ” cried  Chicot,  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

He  is  going  to  speak,”  said  the  King,  cowering  in  bed  ; 
he  is  going  to  speak.” 

“ Then,”  said  Chicot,  listen.” 

That  very  moment  was  heard  a hollow,  hissing  voice,  ap- 
parently  speaking  from  the  side  of  the  bed. 

Hardened  sinner,  art  thon  there  ? ” it  said. 
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Yes,  y es,  Lord,”  stammered  Henri  tlirough  his  chattering 
teeth. 

Oïl  ! Oh  ! ” said  Chicot,  that  is  a very  hoarse  voice  to 
corne  ail  the  way  froin  heaven.  Still,  this  is  awful,  ail  the 
same.” 

Dost  thon  hear  me  ? ” said  the  voice. 

Yes,  Lord,”  mumbled  Henri,  “ and  I listen,  prostrate 
before  thy  wrath.” 

Hidst  thon  thinh,  then,”  continned  the  voice,  thon  wert 
obeying  me  when  taking  part  in  ail  those  external  mummeries 
thon  wert  engaged  in  to-day,  thy  heart  remaining  untouched 
the  while  ? ” 

Well  said  ! ” exclaimed  Chicot.  That  hit  told.” 

The  King  hurt  his  hands,  so  tightly  did  he  clasp  them. 
Chicot  drew  near  him. 

Well,”  mnrmured  Henri,  what  do  you  say  now  ? Ho 
you  believe  now,  infidel  ? ” 

Wait,”  said  Chicot. 

What  for  ? ” 


“ Hush,  and  listen  ! Get  ont  of  your  bed  as  softly  as  pos- 
sible, and  let  me  take  your  place.” 

Why  ? ” 

That  the  Lord’s  anger  may  fall  upon  me  in  your  stead.” 

Do  you  think  he  will  spare  me  in  that  way  ? ” 

‘^We  can,  at  ail  events,  try.” 

And  with  afïectionate  persistence  he  pushed  the  King  ont 
of  the  bed  and  lay  down  in  his  place. 

^Œow,  Henri,”  said  he,  ‘‘  go  and  sit  down  in  niy  chair  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.” 

Henri  obeyed  ; he  was  beginning  to  understand. 

“ Thon  dost  not  answer,”  resumed  the  voice  ; a proof  that 
thon  art  hardened  in  sin.” 

Oh,  pardon  ! pardon.  Lord,”  said  Chicot,  in  the  nasal  tones 
of  the  King. 

Then,  leaning  over  toward  Henri  : It  is  funny,  my  son,” 
he  whispered,  ‘‘  that  the  good  God  does  not  recognize  Chicot.” 

Humph  ! it  does  look  queer,”  answered  Henri. 

Wait,  you  ’re  going  to  see  queerer  things  still.” 

Miscreant  ! ” said  the  voice. 

Yes,  Lord,”  answered  Chicot  ; ‘‘  yes,  I am  a hardened 
sinner,  a frightful  sinner.” 

Then  confess  thy  crimes,  and  repent.” 
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I confess/’  said  Chicot,  that  I hâve  been  a great  traitor 
to  my  cousin,  Condé,  whose  wife  I seduced,  and  I repent  of  it/’ 

What  ’s  that  you  he  saying  ? murmured  the  King.  Pray 
hold  your  tongue.  That  has  occurred  so  long  ago  that  we  need 
not  trouble  about  it.’^ 

Ah,  y es,  quite  right  ; let  us  pass  to  soinething  else,’’  said 
Chicot. 

“ Speak,”  said  the  voice. 

I confess,”  continued  the  false  Henri,  that  I hâve  been 
an  abominable  thief  in  respect  of  the  Pôles,  who  had  elected 
me  their  king,  running  away  from  them  one  fine  night,  and 
carrying  off  the  crown  jewels  along  with  me,  and  I repent.” 

Ha,  you  caitiff  ! Why  do  you  recall  that  ? ” said  Henri. 

It  was  quite  forgotten.” 

You  see,  I niust  continue  to  deceive  him,”  answered  Chi- 
cot. Pray  let  me  alone.” 

Speak,”  said  the  voice. 

I confess  I stole  the  throne  of  France  from  my  brother, 
Alençon,  to  whom  it  belonged  by  right,  since  I had  formally 
renounced  it  on  becoming  King  of  Poland,  and  I repent.” 

Knave  ! ” said  the  King. . 

I confess  that  I made  an  arrangement  with  my  good 
mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  to  banish  out  of  France  my 
brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Kavarre,  having  first  destroyed  ail 
his  friends,  and  to  banish  also  my  sister,  Queen  Marguerite, 
after  destroying  ail  her  levers,  ail  of  which  I regret  most  sin- 
cerely.” 

Ah  ! you  miscreant  ! ” murmured  the  King,  grinding  his 
teeth  in  rage. 

Sire,  we  must  not  offend  God  by  trying  to  hide  from  him 
what  he  knows  as  well  as  we  do.” 

I do  not  want  to  discuss  your  political  life,”  the  voice  went 
on. 

‘‘  Ah,  you  hâve  corne  to  it,  then  ! ” continued  Chicot,  in  a 
most  doleful  voice  ; it  ’s  my  private  life  you  he  after,  is  it  ? ” 

‘‘  Undoubtedly,”  said  the  voice. 

It  is  quite  true,  O my  God  ! ” resumed  Chicot,  still  speak- 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  King,  that  I am  lustful,  slothful, 
effeminate,  frivolous,  and  hypocritical.” 

Ail  that  is  true,”  said  the  voice,  in  a hollow  tone. 

I hâve  ill-treated  women,  and  especially  my  wife,  the  most 
virtuous  of  her  sex.” 
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A man  ought  to  love  liis  wife  like  himself,  and  prefer  her 
to  everything  else  in  tlie  world/^  said  the  voice,  furiously. 

Ah  ! ’’  cried  Chicot,  despairingly,  in  that  case  my  sins 
are  indeed  great.” 

And  you  hâve  caused  others  to  sin  by  your  example.” 

True,  true,  nothing  could  be  truer.” 

“ You  hâve  been  very  near  damning  that  poor  Saint-Luc.” 

‘‘  Ah,  then,  you  ’re  quite  sure  I hâve  not  damned  hiin 
already  ? ” 

“ Yes,  but  that  is  sure  to  happen  to  him  and  to  you,  too,  if 
you  do  not  send  him  back  to  his  family  to-morrow  morning,  at 
the  latest.” 

‘‘  Aha  ! ” said  Chicot  to  the  King,  the  voice  appears  to  be 
very  friendly  to  the  house  of  Cosse.” 

And  if  you  do  not  also,”  continued  the  voice,  make  him  a 
duke  and  his  wife  a duchess,  as  some  compensation  for  her  en- 
forced  widowhood  during  the  last  couple  of  days.” 

And  if  I do  not  obey  ! ” asked  Chicot,  betraying  in  his 
voice  an  inclination  to  resist. 

“ If  you  obey  not,”  resumed  the  voice,  swelling  in  a terrible 
fashion,  ‘‘  you  will  roast  for  a whole  eternity  in  the  same 
caldron  in  which  Sardanapalus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
Maréchal  de  Kez  are  waiting  for  your  company.” 

Henri  III.  uttered  a groan.  The  terror  that  retook  posses- 
sion of  him  at  this  threat  became  more  poignant  than  ever. 

“ Plague  on  it,  Henri  ! ” said  Chicot,  don’t  you  notice  the 
extraordinary  interest  Heaven  appears  to  be  taking  in  Saint- 
Luc  ? The  devil  fly  away  with  me  but  you  might  think  he  had 
the  good  God  up  one  of  his  sleeves  ! ” 

But  Henri  was  not  listening  to  the  waggeries  of  Chicot,  or, 
if  he  were,  they  failed  to  reassure  him. 

I am  lost,”  said  he,  frantically.  “ I am  lost  ! and  this  voice 
from  the  other  world  is  a forerunner  of  my  death.” 

“ Voice  from  the  other  world  ! ” cried  Chicot  ; “ ah,  this  time 
you  are  mistaken,  for  a dead  certainty.  Voice  from  the  other 
side,  at  the  most.” 

What  ! a voice  from  the  other  side  ?”  asked  Henri. 

Why,  of  course  ! Don’t  you  understand  that  the  voice  cornes 
from  the  other  side  of  yon  wall  ? Henri,  the  good  God  is  your 
guest  in  the  Louvre.  Probably,  like  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
he  is  passing  through  France  on  his  road  to  hell.” 

Atheist  ! Blasphémer  ! ” 
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He  does  you  great  honor,  Henri  ; and  so  accept  iny  con- 
gratulations ; still,  I ’ni  afraid  you  ’re  giving  hiin  a rather  cold 
réception.  What  ! tlie  good  God  is  lodged  in  your  Louvre, 
only  separated  froin  you  by  a partition,  and  y et  you  will  not 
honor  him  Avith  a visit  ! Oh,  fie,  fie!  Valois,  thon  art  not 
thyself.  I do  not  recognize  thee  ; thou  ’rt  not  polite.” 

At  this  moment  a log  flamed  up  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
suddeii  glare  illuminated  Chicot’s  face.  There  was  such  an 
expression  of  merriment  and  mockery  on  it  that  the  King  was 
amazed. 

What  ! ” said  he,  you  hâve  the  heart  to  gibe  ? you  dare 
to’^  — 

Yes,  my  son,  I do  dare,’’  said  Chicot,  and  you  will  be  as 
daring  as  I am  in  a minute,  or  else  may  I be  hanged.  Colleet 
your  wits,  then,  and  do  as  I tell  yoii.” 

You  meaii  go  and  see  ” — 

“ If  the  good  God  is  really  in  the  chamber  next  you.” 

“ But  if  the  voice  continues  speaking  ? ” 

Am  I not  here  to  answer  it  ? Besides,  it  ’s  just  as  well  for 
me  to  go  on  speaking  in  your  naine.  That  will  make  the 
voice  believe  you  are  here  still,  for  a splendidly  credulous 
voice  is  this  divine  voice  of  ours,  and  does  not  know  its  trade 
as  well  at  ail  as  it  might.  Why,  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  that  I hâve  been  braying,  it  has  never  once  recognized 
me  ! Beally,  this  is  humiliating  for  the  human  intellect.” 

Henri  frowned.  Chicot  had  said  so  much  that  even  his  out- 
rageons credulity  had  received  a shock. 

I think  you  are  right.  Chicot,”  said  he,  and  I should 
really  like  ” — 

“ Then  go,”  said  Chicot,  pushing  him. 

Henri  softly  opened  the  door  of  the  corridor  that  led  to  the 
next  apartment,  which  was,  the  reader  will  remember,  the  room 
of  Charles  IX.’s  nurse,  and  now  the  temporary  abode  of  Saint- 
Luc.  But  he  had  no  sooner  taken  four  steps  in  the  lobby  than 
he  heard  a renewal  of  the  voice’s  reproaches,  now  bitterer  thau 
ever,  and  Chicot’s  broken-hearted  responses. 

Yes,”  said  the  voice,  “ you  are  as  fickle  as  a woman,  as 
effeminate  as  a sybarite,  and  as  corrupt  as  a pagan.” 

Ah  ! ” whined  Chicot,  sobbing,  is  it  my  fault,  great  Lord, 
if  you  hâve  made  my  skin  so  soft,  my  hands  so  white,  my  nose 
so  délicate,  and  my  mind  so  fickle  ? But  that  is  ail  past,  my 
God  ! From  to-day  I will  wear  nothing  but  shirts  made  of  the 
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coarsest  cloth.  I will  sit  on  a dung-heap,  like  Job,  and  eat 
offal,  like  Ezekiel/’ 

However,  Henri  continued  to  advance  along  the  corridor, 
noticing  with  wonder  that  as  the  voice  of  Chicot  died  away, 
the  other  voice  increased  in  volume,  and  apparently  came  from 
Saint-Luc’ s apartment. 

Henri  was  about  to  knock  at  the  door,  when  he  perceived  a 
ray  of  light  which  filtered  through  the  wide  keyhole  of  the 
chiselled  lock. 

He  stooped  down  and  looked. 

Suddenly  Henri,  who  was  very  pale,  grew  red  with  anger. 
He  started  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  to  see  better  what  he 
could  scarcely  believe  he  saw  at  ail. 

God’s  death  ! ” he  miirmured,  “ is  it  possible  any  one  has 
dared  to  play  on  me  such  a trick  as  that  ? ” 

For  what  he  had  seen  through  the  keyhole  was  this  : 

In  a corner  of  the  chamber,  Saint-Luc  in  silk  drawers  and 
dressing-gown  was  blowing  into  an  air-cane  the  threatening 
words  the  King  had  taken  for  words  divine,  and  near  him,  lean- 
ing  on  his  shoulder,  was  a young  woman  in  a white  diaphanous 
dress,  who,  from  time  to  time,  snatched  the  cane  from  his  hands 
and  blew  therein,  roughening  the  tones  of  her  voice,  ail  the 
fancies  which  might  hâve  been  first  read  in  her  arch  eyes  and  on 
her  smiling  lips.  Then  there  were  wild  outbursts  of  merriment 
every  time  the  air-cane  was  put  to  use,  followed  by  the  doleful 
lamentations  of  Chicot,  whose  imitation  of  the  King  was  so 
perfect,  whose  nasal  tones  were  so  natural,  that  they  nearly 
deceived  the  King  him  self  ; hearing  them  from  the  corridor,  he 
almost  thought  it  was  he  himself  who  was  weeping  and  whining. 

“Jeanne  de  Cosse  in  Saint-Luc’s  room,  a hole  in  the  wall,  ail 
to  mystify  me  ! ” growled  the  King,  in  a hollow  voice.  “ Ah, 
the  wre telles  ! they  shall  pay  dearly  for  this  ! ” 

And,  at  a phrase  more  insulting  than  the  others,  breathed 
by  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  into  the  air-cane,  Henri  drew  back  a 
step  and  with  a kick  that  was  rather  vigorous  for  such  an 
effeminate  being,  burst  in  the  door,  half  unfastening  the  hinges 
and  breaking  the  lock. 

Jeanne,  half-naked,  uttered  a fearful  cry  and  ran  to  hide 
behind  the  curtains,  which  she  wrapped  about  her. 

Saint-Luc,  the  air-cane  still  in  his  hand,  fell  on  his  knees, 
pale  with  terror,  before  the  King,  who  was  pale  with  fury. 

“Ah!”  cried  Chicot  from  the  royal  chamber,  “ mercy  ! I 
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invoke  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  ail  the  saints 
— I grow  weak.  I am  dying.” 

But  in  the  next  apartment,  none  of  the  actors  in  the  bur- 
lesque scene  we  hâve  just  narrated  felt  any  inclination  to 
speak  or  inove,  so  rapidly  had  the  situation  turned  from  farce 
to  tragedy. 

Henri  broke  the  silence  with  a word,  the  stillness  with  a 
gesture. 

Begone  ! ’’  said  he,  pointing  to  the  door. 

And,  yielding  to  a frantic  impulse  unworthy  of  a king,  he 
wrested  the  air-cane  from  Saint-Luc’s  hand  and  raised  it  as  if 
to  strike  him.  But  it  was  then  Saint-Luc’s  turn  to  start  to 
his  feet,  as  if  moved  by  a spring  of  steel. 

Sire,”  said  he,  you  hâve  only  the  right  to  strike  off  my 
head.  I am  a gentleman.” 

Henri  dashed  the  air-cane  violently  on  the  floor.  Some  one 
picked  it  up.  It  was  Chicot,  who,  hearing  the  crash  made  by 
the  breaking  of  the  door  and  judging  that  the  presence  of  a 
mediator  would  not  be  ont  of  place,  had  dashed  ont  of  the 
room  that  very  instant. 

He  left  Henri  and  Saint-Luc  to  clear  up  matters  in  whatever 
way  they  chose,  and,  running  straight  to  the  curtain,  behind 
which  he  guessed  some  one  was  concealed,  he  drew  forth  the 
poor  woman,  who  was  ail  in  a tremble. 

Aha  ! aha  ! ” exclaimed  he,  “ Adam  and  Eve  after  the  fall. 
You  chase  them  out  of  the  garden,  Henri,  don’t  you  ? ” he  asked, 
fixing  a questioning  glance  on  the  King. 

Yes,”  said  Henri. 

Wait,  then,  I ’m  going  to  act  as  the  expelling  angel.” 

And,  flinging  himself  between  the  King  and  Saint-Luc,  he 
extended  the  air-cane  above  the  heads  of  the  guilty  couple,  as  if 
it  were  the  flaming  sword,  saying  : 

This  is  my  paradise,  which  you  hâve  lost  by  your  disobedi- 
ence.  I forbid  you  ever  to  enter  it  again.” 

Then  whispering  in  the  ear  of  Saint-Luc,  who  had  thrown  his 
arins  about  his  wife  to  protect  her  against  the  King’s  anger,  if 
necessary  : 

If  you  hâve  a good  horse,”  said  he,  be  twenty  leagues 
away  from  here  to-morrow,  though  you  hâve  to  kill  him.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  BUSSY  WENT  AFTER  HIS  DREAM  AND  FOUND  IT  A 
REALITY. 

Meanwhile,  Bussy  had  returned  with  the  Duc  D’Anjou, 
both  in  pensive  niood  : the  prince,  because  he  dreaded  the 
conséquences  of  lus  vigorous  attack  on  the  King,  to  which  he 
had,  in  soine  sort,  been  driven  by  Bussy;  Bussy,  because  the 
e vents  of  the  preceding  night  absorbed  him  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else. 

“ On  the  whole,”  said  he  to  him  self  when,  after  paying 
many  compliments  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou  on  the  energy  he  had 
displayed;  he  started  for  his  hôtel,  on  the  whole,  there  is  one 
thing  of  which  I cannot  hâve  any  doubt  : it  is  that  1 hâve  been 
attacked,  hâve  fought,  was  wounded,  for  I feel  the  wound  in 
my  right  side,  and  a very  painfnl  one  it  is.  Now,  when  I was 
fighting,  I saw,  as  plainly  as  I now  see  the  cross  of  Les  Petits- 
Champs,  the  Wall  of  the  Hôtel  des  Tournelles  and  the  battle- 
ments  of  the  Bastile.  It  was  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
nearly  opposite  the  Hôtel  des  Tournelles,  between  the  Rue 
Sainte-Catherine  and  the  Rue  Saint-Paul,  that  I was  attacked, 
for  I was  going  along  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine  for  Queen 
Marguerite’s  letter.  It  was  there,  then,  that  I was  attacked, 
near  a door  having  a barbican,  through  which,  when  the  door  was 
shut  on  me,  I saw  the  pale  cheeks  and  flaming  eyes  of  Quélus. 
I was  in  an  alley  ; at  the  end  of  the  alley  was  a staircase.  I 
tripped  over  the  first  step  of  this  staircase.  Then  I fainted  ; 
then  began  my  dream  ; and  then  I awoke  on  the  slope  of  one  of 
the  ditches  of  the  Temple,  surrounded  by  a butcher,  a monk, 
and  an  old  woman. 

‘‘Xow,  how  cornes  it  that  my  other  dreams  hâve  dropped  so 
quickly  and  completely  from  my  memory,  while  this  one  lias 
only  been  the  more  firmly  lixed  on  it  by  the  lapse  of  time  ?. 
Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Bussy,  “ that  is  where  the  mystery  cornes  in.” 

And  he  halted,  at  this  very  moment,  in  front  of  the  door  of 
his  hôtel,  which  he  had  just  reached,  and,  leaning  against  the 
Wall,  he  closed  his  eyes. 

‘^Morbleu!’’  said  he,  ‘-no  dream  could  leave  on  the  mind 
such  an  impression  as  that.  I see  the  chamber  with  its  fig- 
ured  tapestry  ; I see  the  painted  ceiling  ; I see  my  carved  wooden 
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bed  with  its  damask  and  gold  curtains  ; I see  the  portrait,  and 
I see  the  blonde  woman  ; and  finally,  I see  the  merry,  kindly 
face  of  the  yoiing  doctor  who  was  bronght  to  niy  bed  with  his 
eyes  bandaged;  snrely,  proofs  siifficiently  conclusive.  Let  me 
go  over  them  again  : a tapestry,  a ceiling,  a carved  bed,  cur- 
tains of  white  damask  and  gold,  a woman,  and  a doctor. 
Forward,  Bussy  ! you  must  set  to  work  to  discover  ail  this, 
and,  except  you  are  the  stupidest  brute  in  création,  you  will 
hnd  it. 

And,  in  the  first  place,’’  continued  Bussy,  “ in  order  to 
enter  upon  my  task  in  a promising  maiiner,  I ought  to  adopt 
the  costume  most  befitting  a night-prowler  ; then  — Hey  for 
the  Bastile  ! ” 

In  virtue  of  this  resolution,  not  at  ail  a reasonable  one  in  the 
case  of  a man  who,  having  narrowly  missed  being  slaughtered 
at  a certain  spot  in  the  evening,  yet  would  go  on  the  next  day, 
at  very  nearly  the  same  hour,  and  explore  the  selfsame  spot, 
Bussy  went  upstairs,  had  a valet,  who  was  somewhat  of  a sur- 
geon, attend  to  his  wound,  put  on  long  boots  which  came  up  to 
the  middle  of  his  thighs,  took  his  stoutest  sword,  wrapped  his 
cloak  about  him,  got  into  his  litter,  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
Rue  du  Roi-de-Sicile,  got  out,  ordered  his  people  to  wait  for 
him,  and,  after  reaching  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine,  made  his  way 
to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

It  was  nine  in  the  evening,  or  thereabouts  ; the  curfew  had 
rung  ; Paris  was  becoming  a desert.  Thanks  to  a thaw,  which 
a little  sunlight  and  a somewhat  warmer  atmosphère  had 
brought  about  during  the  day,  the  frozen  swamps  and  mud- 
holes  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  had  given  way  to  a number  of 
little  lakes  and  précipices  through  which  the  much-trodden 
road,  of  which  we  hâve  already  spoken,  threaded  its  way.  . 

Bussy  made  every  exertion  to  hnd  the  spot  where  his  horse 
had  fallen,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  knew  it;  he 
advanced,  retreated,  made  the  same  movements  he  remembered 
having  made  at  the  time  ; he  stepped  back  to  the  wall  ; then 
examined  the  doors  to  discover  the  corner  against  which  he 
had  leaned  and  the  wicket  through  which  he  had  looked  at 
Quélus.  But  ail  the  doors  had  corners,  and  almost  ail  had 
wickets,  and  every  one  had  an  alley.  By  a fatality  which  will 
seem  less  extraordinary  if  it  be  considered  that,  at  that  period, 
such  a person  as  a concierge  was  unknown  in  citizens’  houses, 
three-fourths  of  the  doors  had  alleys. 
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Pardieu  ! ” thought  Bussy,  in  anything  but  an  easy  frame 
of  inind,  ‘^though  I bave  to  knock  at  every  door  of  them, 
question  every  one  of  the  lodgers,  spend  a thousand  crowns  in 
getting  old  woiuen  and  servants  to  talk,  I ^11  find  out  what  I 
want  to  find  out.  There  are  fifty  bouses  : taking  ten  bouses  a 
nigbt,  it  will  be  a job  of  five  nights  ; ail  rigbt,  but  I tbink  I fil 
vvait  for  drier  weather.” 

AVben  Bussy  had  finished  bis  monologue,  be  perceived  a 
sinall,  pale,  tremulous  ligbt  approacbing;  it  glistened  on  tbe 
puddles  of  water  as  it  advanced,  just  as  niigbt  bave  glistened 
tbe  ligbt  of  a beacon  on  tbe  sea.  Its  progress  in  bis  direction 
was  slow  and  unequal,  now  balting,  now  making  a bend  to  the 
left,  now  to  tbe  rigbt,  sometinies  suddenly  stumbling,  then 
dancing  like  a will-’o-tbe-wisp,  again  marcbing  on  steadily,  and 
again  indulging  in  fresh  capers. 

Decidedly,”  said  Bussy,  one  of  tbe  queerest  spots  in  tbe 
city  is  tbe  Place  de  la  Bastille  ; but  no  matter,  I fil  wait  and 
see.’’ 

And  Bussy,  to  wait  and  see  more  at  bis  ease,  wrapped  bim- 
self  in  bis  cloak  and  entered  a doorway.  The  nigbt  was  as 
dark  as  could  be,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  any- 
thing at  the  distance  of  a few  feet. 

The  lantern  continued  to  advance,  making  tbe  wildest  zig- 
zags. But  as  Bussy  was  not  superstitions,  be  was  convinced 
tbe  ligbt  be  saw  was  not  one  of  tbose  wandering  Jack-o’- 
lanterns  tbat  were  such  a terror  to  mediæval  travellers,  but 
purely  and  simply  a cresset  suspended  from  a hand,  said  band 
being  itself  connected  witb  some  body  or  other. 

And,  in  fact,  after  tbe  lapse  of  a few  minutes,  this  conjecture 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  About  thirty  paces  or  so 
from  bim,  Bussy  perceived  a dark  form,  long  and  slender  as  a 
wbipping-post,  whicb  form  gradually  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
human  being  witb  a lantern  in  bis  left  band  ; tbe  band  was 
now  stretched  out  in  front,  now  sideways,  now  fell  quietly 
along  the  bip.  For  a time  it  looked  as  if  tbis  individual 
belonged  to  tbe  honorable  confraternity  of  drunkards,  for  to 
drunkenness  only  could  be  attributed  tbe  strange  gyrations  in 
whicb  ’ be  turned  and  tbe  sort  of  philosophie  serenity  wbere- 
witb  be  stumbled  into  mud-boles  and  floundered  tbrough 
puddles. 

Once  be  happened  to  slip  on  a sbeet  of  balf-tbawed  ice, 
and  tbe  bollow  écho,  brought  to  Bussy’s  ears,  as  well  a^  tbe 
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involuntary  movement  of  the  lantern,  which  apparently  had 
taken  a sudden  leap  over  a précipice,  proved  that  the  nocturnal 
promenader,  with  but  little  confidence  in  the  steadiness  of  his 
legs,  had  sought  a more  assured  centre  of  gravity. 

Froin  that  moment  Bussy  began  to  feel  the  respect  with 
which  ail  noble  hearts  are  inibued  for  belated  drunkards,  and 
was  advancing  to  the  aid  of  this  ‘‘  curate  of  Bacchus,’’  as 
Master  Bonsard  would  call  him,  when  he  saw  the  lantern  rise 
again  with  a quickness  that  indicated  its  bearer  was  more 
solid  on  his  feet  than  his  first  appearance  evidenced. 

“ I ’m  in  for  another  adventure,  as  far  as  I can  see,’’  mur- 
mured  Bussy  ; ‘‘  better  stay  quiet  awhile.” 

And  as  the  lantern  resumed  its  progress  in  his  direction,  he 
drew  farther  back  than  before  into  the  doorway. 

The  lantern  advanced  about  ten  paces,  and  then  Bussy  took 
note  of  a circumstance  that  appeared  rather  strange  : the  man 
who  carried  the  lantern  had  a bandage  over  his  eyes. 

Pardieu  ! ” said  he,  a queer  fancy  that  ! playing  blind- 
man’s-buff  with  a lantern,  particularly  in  such  weather  and  on 
such  ground  as  this  ! Am  I,  perchance,  beginning  to  dream 
again  ? ” 

Bussy  still  waited,  and  the  man  wdth  the  lantern  advanced 
five  or  six  steps  more. 

God  forgive  me,”  said  Bussy,  if  I don’t  believe  he  ’s  talk- 
ing  to  him  self.  I hâve  it  ! he  ’s  neither  a drunkard  nor  a 
lunatic  : he  ’s  simply  a mathematician  solving  a problem.” 

The  last  words  were  suggested  to  our  observer  by  the  last 
words  of  the  man  with  the  lantern,  and  which  Bussy  had 
heard. 

“ Four  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  four  hundred  and  ninety,”  murmured  the  man  with  the 
lantern  ; it  must  be  close  to  here.” 

And  thereupon  this  mysterious  personage  raised  the  band- 
age, and,  when  he  came  in  front  of  the.house,  approached  the 
door,  scrutinizing  it  carefully. 

No,”  said  he,  “ that  is  n’t  it.” 

Then  he  lowered  his  bandage  and  went  on,  calculating  and 
walking  as  before. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-one,  four  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
— I ought  to  be  right  plump  on  it  now,”  said  he. 

And  he  lifted  the  bandage  a second  time,  and,  drawing  nigh 
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the  door  next  to  the  one  wliere  Bussy  was  liidden,  he  examined 
it  with  no  less  attention  than  he  had  done  tlie  first. 

Hem  ! hem/’  said  he,  that  might  really  be  it.  Why,  it  is  ! 
no,  it  is  n’t.  Confound  those  doors,  they  ’re  ail  alike.” 

‘‘  The  very  reflection  I had  made  myself  ! ” thought  Bussy, 
“ which  leads  me  to  believe  my  mathematician  is  a decidedly 
clever  fellow.” 

The  mathematician  put  on  the  bandage  again,  and  resumed 
his  pérégrinations. 

“ Four  hundred  and  ninety-five,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  If  there  ’s  a door  in  front 
of  me,”  said  the  searcher,  this  must  be  it.” 

In  fact,  there  was  a door,  and  it  was  the  very  one  in  which 
Bussy  was  concealed  ; the  conséquence  was  that  when  the 
supposed  mathematician  raised  his  bandage  he  found  that  he 
and  Bussy  were  face  to  face. 

“ How  no^v  ? ” said  Bussy. 

Oh  ! ” returned  the  promenader,  recoiling  a step. 

<<  Hullo  ! ” cried  Bussy. 

But  it  is  n’t  possible  ! ” exclaimed  the  unknown. 

Yes,  it  is,  only  it  is  extraordinary.  Why,  you  are  the  very 
same  doctor  ! ” 

And  you  are  the  very  same  gentleman  ! ” 

Hot  a doubt  of  it.” 

Jésus  ! What  an  odd  meeting  ! ” 

The  very  same  doctor,”  continued  Bussy,  Avho  dressed  a 
wound  in  the  side  of  a gentleman  last  night.” 

Correct.” 

Of  course  it  is.  I recognized  you  at  once  ; you  had  a light 
and  gentle  hand,  and  a skilful  one,  too.” 

‘‘  Thanks,  monsieur,  but  I had  no  notion  of  finding  you  here.” 

What  were  you  looking  for,  then  ? ” 

The  house.” 

‘‘  Ha  ! ” said  Bussy,  you  were  looking  for  the  house  ? ” 
Yes.” 

Then  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it  ? ” 

“ How  could  I be  ? ” answered  the  young  man.  “ I had  my 
eyes  bandaged  the  whole  road  to  it.” 

Your  eyes  bandaged  ? ” 

Undoubtedly.” 

‘‘  Then  you  were  really  in  this  house  ? ” 
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In  this  one  or  in  one  beside  it,  I cannot  say  wbich,  and  so  I 
aiii  trying  to  find  ” — 

Good  ! ” interrnpted  Bussy  ; “ tlien  it  was  not  a dream.’’ 

What  do  yon  mean  ? a dreani  ! ’’ 

It  is  as  well  to  tell  yon,  my  dear  friend,  that  I was  imder 
the  impression  tlie  entire  adventiire,  except  the  sword-thrust,  as 
yon  can  easily  understand,  was  a dream/’ 

Well,”  answered  tbe  young  doctor,  I miist  say  yon  don’t 
astonish  me  at  ail.” 
a Why  ? ” 

I suspected  there  was  a mystery  mider  the  affair.” 

Yes,  my  friend,  and  a mystery  I ’m  determined  to  clear  np  ; 
yon  ’ll  help  me,  will  yon  not  ? ” 

“ With  the  greatest  pleasure.” 

Good  ; and  now  two  words.” 

Say  them.” 

Your  name  ? ” 

Monsieur,”  said  the  young  doctor,  I ’ll  make  no  bones 
about  answering  yon.  I know  well  that  at  such  a question  I 
should,  to  be  in  the  fashion,  plant  myself  fiercely  on  one  leg, 
and,  with  hand  on  hip,  say  : ‘ What  is  y ours,  monsieur,  if  y ou 
please  ? ’ But  you  hâve  a long  sword  and  I hâve  only  alancet  ; 
yon  look  like  a gentleman  and  I must  seem  to  you  a scanip,  for 
I am  wet  to  the  skin  and  my  back  is  ail  covered  with  inud. 
Therefore,  I will  answer  you  frankly.  My  naine  is  Bémy  le 
Haudouin.” 

^^Thank  you,  monsieur,  a thousand  thanks.  I am  Count 
Louis  de  Clermont,  Seigneur  de  Bussy.” 

Bussy  d’Amboise  ! the  hero  Bussy  ! ” cried  the  young  doc- 
tor, evidently  delighted.  What,  monsieur,  you  are  the  famous 
Bussy,  the  colonel  who — who  — oh  ! ” — 

“ The  same,  monsieur,”  answered  the  noblemaii,  modestly. 

And  now  that  we  know  each  other,  be  good  enough  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity,  even  though  you  are  wet  and  dirty.” 

“ The  fact  is,”  said  the  young  man,  glancing  down  at  his 
belongings,  ail  spotted  with  mud,  — “ the  fact  is,  like  Epaminon- 
d^s  the  Theban,  I shall  hâve  to  remain  three  days  at  home, 
seeing  that  I hâve  but  one  pair  of  breeches  and  one  doublet. 
But  pardon  me  — you  were  about  to  do  me  the  honor  of  ques- 
tioning  me,  I belle ve  ? ” 

Yes,  monsieur,  I wished  to  ask  you  how  you  happened  to 
enter  that  house.” 
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The  answer  will  be  at  once  very  simple  and  very  complex, 
as  y ou  are  going  to  see,”  said  the  young  man. 

To  the  point,  then.’’ 

“ M.  le  Comte,  pray  excuse  me,  until  now  I hâve  been  so  em- 
barrassed  that  I forgot  to  give  you  your  title.’’ 

Oh,  that  ’s  of  no  conséquence  ; continue/’ 

“ This,  then,  is  what  happened,  M.  le  Comte.  I live  in  the 
Eue  Beautreillis,  about  five  hundred  yards  from  here.  I am 
but  a poor  surgeon’ s apprentice,  though  not  an  unskiEul  one,  I 
assure  you.” 

I know  something  about  that,”  said  Bussy. 

And  I hâve  studied  very  hard,  but  that  has  not  brought  me 
patients.  My  name,  as  I hâve  told  you,  is  Eémy  le  Haudouin  : 
Eémy,  my  Christian  name  ; and  Le  Haudouin  because  I was 
born  at  Nanteuil  le  Haudouin.  How,  about  a week  ago,  aman 
was  brought  to  me  who  had  had  his  belly  eut  open  by  a knife, 
just  behind  the  Arsenal.  Iput  back  the  intestines,  which  pro- 
truded,  in  their  place,  and  sewed  up  the  skin  so  neatly  that  I 
won  a certain  réputation  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which  I 
attribute  my  good  fortune  in  being  awakened  last  night  by  a 
thin,  musical  voice.” 

A woman’s  ! ” cried  Bussy. 

‘‘  Oh,  don’t  jump  at  conclusions,  if  you  please,  monsieur  ; 
altliough  I am  but  a rustic,  I am  sure  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
servant.  I ought  to  know  what  ’s  what  in  that  regard,  for  I am 
a good  deal  more  familiar  with  the  voices  of  the  maids  than  of 
their  mistresses.” 

And  what  did  you  do  next  ? ” 

I rose  and  opened  the  door,  but  scarcely  was  I on  the  land- 
ing  when  two  little  hands,  not  very  soft,  and  not  very  hard, 
either,  tied  a bandage  over  my  eyes.” 

‘‘  Without  saying  anything  ? ” inquired  Bussy. 

“ Well,  no  ; she  said  : ‘ Corne  along  ; do  not  try  to  see  where 
you  are  going  ; be  discreet  ; here  is  your  fee.’  ” 

And  this  fee  was  ” — 

A purse  filled  with  pistoles  which  she  thrust  into  mv 
hand.” 

“ Ha  ! and  what  was  your  answer  ? ” 

That  I was  ready  to  folio w my  charming  guide.  I did  not 
know  whether  she  was  charming  or  not,  but  I thought  the 
epithet,  though  it  might  be  a little  exaggerated,  could  do  no 
harm.” 
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And  yoii  followed  without  making  any  observation  or  re- 
quiring  any  guarantee  ? ’’ 

“ I bave  often  read  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  books,  and  noticed 
that  it  always  produced  agreeable  resnlts  for  the  physician,  I 
followed  on,  therefore,  as  I bave  bad  tbe  bonor  of  telling  you  ; 
tbe  patb  by  wbicb  I was  conducted  was  very  bard  ; it  was 
freezing,  and  i counted  four  bundred,  four  bundred  andfifty, 
five  bundred,  and,  finally,  five  bundred  and  two  steps.’’ 

You  did  well,”  said  Bussy;  it  was  prudent;  you  .must 
bave  been  tben  at  tbe  door  ? ” 

“ I cannot  bave  been  far  from  it,  since  I bave  now  counted 
up  to  four  bundred  and  ninety-nine  paces  ; unless  tbat  artful 
jade,  and  I suspect  ber  of  tbe  foui  deed,  made  me  take  a round- 
about  course.” 

Yes,  but  even  tbougb  sbe  were  sbrewd  enough  to  tbink  of 
sucb  a tbing,”  said  Bussy;  sbe  must,  or  else  tbe  very  devil  ^s 
in  it,  bave  given  some  indication  — uttered  some  name  ? ” 

Sbe  did  not.” 

But  you  must  bave  noticed  sometbing  yourself.” 

I noticed  ail  tbat  a person  can  notice  wbo  is  forced  to  sub- 
stitute  bis  fingers  for  bis  eyes  ; tbat  is  to  say,  a door  witb  nails  ; 
bebind  tbe  door,  an  alley  ; at  tbe  end  of  tbe  alley,  a staircase.” 

On  tbe  left  ? ” 

Yes.  I even  counted  tbe  steps.” 

“ How  many  ? ” 

Twelve.” 

“ And  tben  ? ” 

A corridor,  I believe  ; for  tbree  doors  were  opened  by  some 
one  or  otber.” 

Go  on.” 

Next  I beard  a voice.  Ab,  tbere  was  no  doubt  tbis  time  ! 
— it  was  tbe  voice  of  a lady,  soft  and  sweet.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  it  was  bers.” 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  bers.” 

I am  sure  of  it.” 

Well,  it  ’s  sometbing  gained  to  be  sure  of  sometbing.  Tben 
I was  sboved  into  tbe  room  wbere  you  were  lying,  and  I was 
told  to  take  off  the  bandage  from  my  eyes.” 

I remember.” 

Tben  I noticed  you.” 

Wbere  was  I ? ” 

Lying  on  a bed.” 
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A bed  of  white  damask,  embroidered  with  flowers  in 
gold?'’ 

Yes.” 

In  a room  hung  with  tapestry  ? 

“ Exactly/’ 

‘AVith  a painted  ceiling?” 

You  ’re  right  again  ; in  addition,  there  was  between  two 
Windows  — 

“ A portrait  ? ’’ 

a Why,  your  accuracy  surprises  me.” 

Representing  a young  woman  of  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  ? ” 

Yes.” 

Blonde  ? ” 

“ Quite  correct.” 

Beautiful  as  an  an  gel  ? ” 

‘‘  Far  more  so.” 

Bravo  ! What  did  you  do  next  ? ” 

I dressed  your  wound.” 

And  very  well  you  dressed  it,  too,  by  my  faith.” 

“As  well  as  I could.” 

“ Oh,  you  did  it  admirably,  my  dear  monsieur,  admirably. 
This  morning  the  wound  was  quite  healthy-looking,  nearly 
healed.” 

“ That  is  due  to  a salve  I hâve  composed,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  marvellously  effective,  for,  as  I hâve  not  been  able  to 
try  experiments  on  others,  I hâve  often  tried  them  on  myself  ; 
I hâve  made  holes  in  several  places  in  my  skin,  and,  I give 
you  my  good  word,  these  wounds  always  healed  in  a couple  of 
days.” 

“ My  dear  Monsieur  Rémy,  you  are  delightful,  and  I hâve 
already  got  to  like  you  very  much.  But  tell  us  what  occurred 
after.” 

“ Occurred  after  ? You  fainted  again.  The  voice  asked 
about  you.” 

“ Where  was  she  when  she  did  so  ? ” 

“ In  the  room  next  y ours.” 

“ So  that  you  did  not  see  her  ? ” 

“No,  I did  not  see  her.” 

“ But  you  answered  ? ” 

“ That  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  and  would  disappear 
in  twenty-four  hours.” 
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Did  she  seem  pleased  ? ” 

“ Delighted  ; since  she  exclaimed,  ^ Oh,  thank  God.  How 
happy  it  makes  me  ! ’ ” 

She  said,  ^ How  happy  it  makes  me  ’ ? My  dear  M.  Rémy, 
I will  make  your  fortune.  What  next  ? ’’ 

Next,  ail  was  ended.  I had  dressed  your  wound  and  had 
nothing  further  to  dothere;  then  the  voice  said  to  me: 
Rémy  ’ ” — 

The  voice  knew  your  name  ? ” 

Apparently  ; I suppose  some  report  of  the  stab  I had 
treated  previously,  and  which  I hâve  told  you  about,  had 
reached  there.’’ 

“ Of  course.  So  the  voice  said  : ‘ M.  Rémy  ^ — 

‘ Be  a uian  of  honor  to  the  end  ; do  not  compromise  a poor 
woman  who  has  yielded  to  a sentiment  of  humanity  : replace 
your  bandage,  without  attempting  to  practise  any  trickery  on 
your  guide  on  your  return.’ 

You  promised  ? ” 

“ I pledged  my  word.” 

And  you  kept  it  ? ” 

Why,  that  is  évident,’^  said  theyoung  man,  naively,  since 
I am  searching  for  the  door.^ 

Well,”  said  Bussy,  “ your  behavior  is  splendid,  chi vai- 
rons ; and,  although  I am  sorry  for  it  at  bottom,  shake  hands. 
Monsieur  Rémy.” 

And  Bussy,  full  of  enthusiasm,  tendered  his  hand  to  the 
young  doctor. 

“ Monsieur  ! ” said  Rémy,  e'mbarrassed. 

Shake  hands,  I say  ; you  deserve  to  be  a gentleman.” 

Monsieur,”  said  Rémy,  it  would  redound  to  my  eternal 
glory  to  shake  hands  with  the  valiant  Bussy  d’Amboise,  but 
meanwhile  I hâve  a scruple.” 

What  is  it  ? ” 

There  are  ten  pistoles  in  the  purse.” 

Well  ? ” 

It  is  too  much  for  a man  who  is  glad  to  get  a fee  of  five 
sous  for  a visit,  when  he  gets  anything  at  ail  ; and  I was 
searching  for  the  house  ” — 

To  return  the  purse  ? ” 

Of  course.” 

Too  much  delicacy,  my  dear  Monsieur  Rémy,  I assure  you  ; 
you  hâve  earned  this  money  houorably,  and  it  belongs  to  you.” 
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You  think  so  ? ” said  Rémy,  miicli  relie ved. 

“ I am  as  certain  as  any  oiie  could  be  ; besides,  it  is  not  the 
lady  who  is  in  your  debt,  for  I ain  not  acquainted  with  her, 
nor  is  she  with  me.” 

“ There  ! you  see  well  that  I am  boiind  to  restore  it  for  a 
better  reason  still.” 

Oh,  I meant  only  that  I,  too,  was  in  your  debt.” 

You  in  my  debt  ? ” 

Yes,  and  I will  discharge  it.  What  are  you  doing  in  Paris  ? 
Corne,  now,  make  a clean  breast  of  it,  my  dear  Monsieur  Rémy, 
— give  me  your  confidence.” 

What  am  I doing  at  Paris  ? Nothing  at  ail,  M.  le  Comte  ; 
but  I could  do  something  if  I had  patients.” 

‘‘Well,  as  good  luck  would  hâve  it,  you  hâve  corne  just  in 
time.  What  would  you  say  to  me  for  a patient  ? You  can 
never  meet  with  a better  one.  Not  a day  passes  that  I do  not 
cripple  the  finest  handiwork  of  the  Creator  or  that  the  finest 
handiwork  of  the  Creator  does  not  cripple  me.  Corne,  now, 
will  you  undertake  the  task  of  mending  the  holes  I make  in 
others  and  that  others  make  in  me  ? ” 

“ Ah,  M.  le  Comte,  I am  too  insignificant  to  ” — 

“ Quite  the  contrary.  Devil  tak^  me  if  you  are  n’t  the  very 
man  I want  ! You  hâve  a hand  as  light  as  a woman’s,  and  that, 
with  your  salve  ” — 

“ Monsieur  ! ” 

“ You  must  live  with  me  ; you  will  hâve  your  own  apart- 
* ments  and  your  own  servants.  I pledge  you  my  word,  if  you 
do  not  accept  you  will  break  my  heart.  Besides,  your  task  is 
not  ended.  My  wound  requires  a little  more  tending,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Rémy.” 

“ M.  le  Comte,”  replied  the  young  doctor,  “ I am  so  en- 
chanted  that  I do  not  know  how  to  express  my  delight.  I will 
Work  ; I shall  hâve  patients  ! ” 

“ Why,  no  ; don’t  I tell  you  I want  you  for  myself  alone  ? — 
including  my  friends,  of  course.  And  now,  do  you  remember 
anything  else  ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then,  help  me  to  find  my  way,  that  is,  if  you  possibly 
can.” 

“ But  how  ? ” 

“ Let  us  see  — you  are  observant  ; you  count-  steps,  feel 
along  walls^  notice  voices.  Now,  how  is  it  that,  after  I had 
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gone  through  your  hands,  T siiddenly  found  myself  carried 
from  this  house  and  dumped  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  ditches 
of  the  Temple  ? ’’ 

You  ? ’’ 

Yes  — I — Had  you  anything  to  do  with  that  transporta- 
tion ? ” 

“No ; on  the  contrary  I should  hâve  opposed  it,  had  I been 
consulted.  The  coid  rnight  hâve  done  you  serions  injury.” 

“ Then  I am  completely  at  sea,”  said  Bussy.  “ Would  you 
inind  searching  a little  longer  with  me.” 

“ Whatever  you  wish,  monsieur,  I wish  ; but  I am  afraid  it 
would  be  very  useless  ; ail  those  houses  are  alike.” 

“ As  you  like,”  returned  Bussy.  “ We  must  only  hope  to 
hâve  better  luck  during  the  daytime.” 

“ Yes,  but  then  we  shall  be  seen.” 

“ Well,  then,  we  must  make  inquiries.” 

“ We  shall  do  so,  monsieur.” 

“ And  we  ’ll  succeed.  Believe  me,  Rémy,  now  that  we  hâve 
soniething  real  to  go  upon  and  that  there  are  two  of  us  at  work, 
we  ’ll  succeed.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  Kmn  OF  MAN  M.  BRYAN  DE  MONSOREAU,  THE  GRAND 
HUNTSMAN,  WAS. 

It  was  not  joy,  it  was  almost  delirium  that  agitated  Bussy, 
when  he  had  acquired  the  certainty  that  the  woman  of  his  dreain 
was  a reality,  and  that  this  same  woman  had  bestowed  on  him 
the  générons  hospitality  the  vague  remembrance  of  which  was 
kept  by  him  deep  down  in  his  heart. 

Consequently  he  would  not  release  the  young  doctor,  whom 
he  had  just  elevated  to  the  position,  of  his  physician  in 
ordinary.  Dirty  as  he  was,  Rémy  had  to  get  into  Bussy’s 
litter.  The  count  was  afraid,  if  he  lost  sight  of  him  for  a 
moment,  the  young  doctor  might  disappear  like  another  vision  ; 
he  determined  to  bring  him  to  the  Hôtel  de  Bussy,  put  him 
under  lock  and  key  for  the  night,  and  see  on  the  next  day 
whether  he  should  restore  him  to  liberty  or  not. 

During  the  entire  journey  he  bombarded  him  with  question 
after  question;  but  the  answers  turned  in  the  same  limited 
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circle  we  hâve  just  tfaced.  Eémy  le  Haiidouin  knew  very 
little  more  than  Bussy,  except  that,  having  been  awake  ail  the 
time,  he  was  quite  certain  he  had  not  dreained. 

But  for  the  man  who  is  beginning  to  fall  in  love  — and  that 
such  was  the  case  with  Bussy  was  apparent  at  a glance  — it  is 
even  a pleasure  to  hâve  some  one  near  with  whoin  he  can  talk 
of  the  object  of  his  affections.  Eémy,  it  is  true,  had  not  seen 
the  woman  ; but  that  was  really  a merit  in  Bussy’s  eyes,  as  he 
had  the  better  chance  of  convincing  him  how  superior  she  was 
to  her  portrait. 

Bussy,  y^ould  hâve  liked  to  talk  the  whole  night  about  this 
unknown  lady,  but  Eémy  entered  on  his  functions  as  doctor  at 
once  and  insisted  on  the  wounded  man  sleeping,  or,  at  least, 
going  to  bed  ; fatigue  and  pain  gave  the  same  counsel  to  our 
fine  gentleman,  and  these  three  forces  together  carried  the 
day. 

But  before  he  did  so,  he  took  care  to  install  his  new  guest 
in  the  three  rooms  on  the  third  story  of  the  Hôtel  Bussy  which 
had  formerly  been  occupied  by  himself.  Then,  being  quite 
confident  that  the  young  physician,  satisfied  with  his  new 
lodgings  and  with  the  good  fortune  bestowed  on  him  by 
Providence,  would  not  slip  away  clandestinely  from  the  man- 
sion, he  descended  to  the  splendid  apartment  he  slept  in  him- 
self on  the  first  floor. 

When  he  awoke  the  next  morning  he  found  Eémy  standing 
by  his  bedside.  The  young  doctor  had  passed  the  whole  night 
in  doubting  of  the  reality  of  the  good  fortune  that  had  dropped 
on  him  from  the  skies,  and  he  longed  for  Bussy  to  awake,  to 
find  out  wliether  he,  like  the  count,  had  not  dreamed,  too. 
Well,”  asked  Eémy,  how  do  you  feel  ? ” 

Could  n’t  feel  better,  my  dear  Æsculapius  ; and  I hope  you 
find  yourself  comfortable,  also.’’ 

“ So  comfortable,  my  worthy  protector,  that  I would  not 
change  places  with  King  Henri,  though  he  must  hâve  got 
over  a good  deal  of  ground  yesterday  on  the  road  to  heaven. 
But  that  is  not  the  question.  Will  you  let  me  see  the 
wound  ? ’’ 

Here  it  is.” 

And  Bussy  turned  on  his  side  to  allow  the  young  man  to 
take  off  the  bandage. 

The  wound  was  progressing  most  favorably  ; in  fact,  was 
nearly  healed.  Bussy  was  happy,  had  slept  well,  and,  sleep 
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and  happiness  having  coine  to  tlie  aid  of  tlie  surgeon,  the  latter 
had  alinost  notliing  to  do  furtlier. 

“ Well,”  asked  Bussy,  “what  do  you  say  now.  Master  Am- 
broise Paré  ? ” 

‘‘I  say  that  I hardly  venture  to  confess  you  are  nearly 
cured,  for  fear  you  might  send  me  back  to  the  Bue  Beautreillis, 
five  liundred  and  two  paces  from  the  famous  house.” 

“ Which  we  are  sure  to  find  again,  are  we  not,  Bémy  ? ” 

“ I hâve  no  doubt  of  it.” 

Well,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  Bussy,  warinly  shaking  his 
hand,  “ we  ’ll  go  there  together.’’  • 

Monsieur,”  returned  Bémy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  you 
treat  me  as  your  equal.” 

“ I do  so  because  I love  you.  Does  that  annoy  you  ? ” 

On  the  contrary,”  cried  the  young  man,  seizing  Bussy’s 
hand  and  kissing  it  ; ‘‘  on  the  contrary,  I was  afraid  I had  not 
heard  aright.  Oh,  Monseigneur  de  Bussy,  you  will  make  me 
go  wild  with  joy  !” 

a Why,  not  at  ail.  Ail  I ask  is  that  you  love  me  a little  in 
your  turn,  regard  this  house  as  your  home,  and  allow  me  to  go 
with  the  court  and  witness  the  présentation  of  the  estortuaire  ^ 
by  the  grand  huntsman.” 

Ah,”  said  Bémy,  “ so  now  we  are  ready  for  fresh  follies.” 

Oh,  no  ; on  the  contrary,  I promise  you  I ’ll  be  very  rea- 
sonable.” 

But  you  will  hâve  to  ride  ? ” 

Yes,  hang  it  ! that  is  indispensable.” 

Hâve  you  a horse  of  gentle  temper  and,  at  the  saine  time, 
a good  goer.” 

“ I hâve  four  to  choose  from.” 

“ Then  select  for  to-day’s  ride  the  sort  of  a horse  you  would 
select  for  the  lady  of  the  portrait;  you  remember  lier,  don’t 
you  ? ” 

“ I should  think  I did  ! Ah,  Bémy,  you  hâve,  in  good  sooth, 
found  the  way  to  my  heart  forever.  I dreaded  awfully  you 
would  hinder  me  going  to  this  hunt,  or  rather  semblance  of  a 
hunt,  for  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  even  a considérable 
number  of  citizens’  wives  and  daughters,  will  be  admitted  to 
it.  Now,  Bémy,  my  dear  Bémy,  you  understand  clearly  that 
the  lady  of  the  portrait  must  naturally  belong  either  to  the 


1 The  estortuaire  was  a staff  presented  by  the  grand  huntsman  to  the  king,  for  the 
purpose  of  thrusting  aside  the  branches  when  he  was  riding  at  full  gallop. 
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court  or  to  the  city  ; though,  certainly,  she  cannot  be  a mere 
citizen’s  wife  or  daughter  : the  tapestries,  the  pictured  ceiling, 
the  bed  of  damask  and  gold,  and,  in  a word,  ail  that  luxury, 
accompanied  by  such  refinement  and  good  taste,  reveals  a 
woman  of  rank,  or,  at  ail  e vents,  a wealthy  woman.  Now,  if  I 
were  to  ineet  her  yonder  ! ” 

Anything  is  possible,”  answered  Eémy,  philosophically. 

“ Except  finding  the  house,”  sighed  Bussy. 

“ And  getting  into  it  when  we  hâve  found  it,”  added  Eémy. 

Oh,  I don’t  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  about  that  when 
I get  to  it,”  said  Bussy.  I hâve  a plan.” 

What  is  it  ? ” 

Get  some  one  to  pink  me  again.” 

“ Good  ! ” said  Eémy.  Now  I hn  hopeful  you  11  keep  me.” 

‘‘  Be  easy  on  that  point,”  answered  Bussy.  I seem  to  hâve 
known  you  twenty  years,  and  I pledge  you  my  word  as  a 
gentleman  I don’t  believe  I could  exist  without  you  now.” 

The  handsome  face  of  the  young  practitioner  glowed  with  an 
expression  of  unutterable  delight. 

‘AVell,  then,”  said  he,  ‘Gt ’s  settled  : you  go  a-hunting  in 
search  of  the  lady,  and  I go  back  to  Beautrellis  in  search  of 
the  house.” 

‘‘  ’T  would  be  curious  if  we  both  succeeded,”  said  Bussy. 

And  upon  this  they  separated,  more  like  two  friends  than 
master  and  servant. 

A great  hunting-party  had,  in  fact,  been  commanded  to  meet 
in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  on  the  occasion  of  the  entrance  on 
the  functions  of  his  office  by  M.  Bryan  de  Monsoreau,  who  had 
been  appointed  grand  huntsman  a few  weeks  before.  The 
procession  on  the  day  préviens  and  the  excessive  penitence  of 
the  King,  who  began  his  Lent  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  had  led  to 
the  belief  that  he  would  not  be  présent  at  the  hunt  in  person  ; 
for  whenever  he  fell  into  one  of  his  devotional  fits  he  never 
left  the  Louvre  for  weeks  sometinies,  unless,  in  order  to  spend 
his  time  in  the  practice  of  the  severest  austerities,  he  entered 
a couvent.  But  the  court  now  learned  to  its  great  astonish- 
ment  that,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  the  King  had  set  ont  for 
the  Castle  of  Vincennes  and  would  hunt  the  stag  along  with 
his  brother,  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  and  the  rest  of  the  courtiers. 

The  rendezvous  was  at  Point  Saint-Louis,  a cross-road  so 
named  at  the  time,  it  was  said,  because  the  famous  oak  under 
which  the  martyr  king  administered  justice  could  still  be  seen 
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there.  Ail  were,  then,  assembled  at  iiine,  when  the  new 
official,  an  object  of  general  curiosity,  as  he  was  a stranger  to 
almost  every  one,  appeared  on  a magnificent  black  steed. 

Ail  eyes  were  directed  toward  him. 

He  was  a tall  luan,  about  thirty-five  years  old  ; bis  face  was 
scarred  by  the  smallpox,  and,  according  to  the  émotions  he 
experienced,  his  swarthy  complexion  was  tinged  with  spots  that 
came  and  went,  im pressing  the  observer  most  disagreeably,  and 
inclining  him  to  study  the  countenance  more  at  length,  a 
scrutiny  which  few  countenances  can  very  well  bear. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  first  impression  that  evokes  our  sympathies  : 
the  honest  smile  on  the  lips,  the  frank  look  in  the  eyes,  will 
find  responsive  smiles  and  looks. 

Clad  in  a jacket  of  green  cloth  braided  Avith  silver,  a 
baldric  on  which  the  royal  arnis  were  embroidered,  with  a 
long  feather  in  his  cap,  a boar-spear  in  his  left  hand,  and  the 
estortuaire  for  the  King  in  his  right,  M.  de  Monsoreau  might 
be  taken  for  an  awe-inspiring  lord,  but,  certainly,  not  for  a fine 
gentleman. 

Fie  ! monseigneur,”  said  Bussy  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  bringing  us  such  an  ugly  phiz  as  that 
from  your  Government.  Is  he  a sample  of  the  sort  of  gentle- 
men your  favor  pitches  on  in  the  provinces  ? Devil  take  me  if 
you  find  another  like  him  in  ail  Paris,  which  is  a good-sized 
city  and  has  its  fair  share  of  scarecroAVS.  And  he  lias  a red 
beard  also  ; I did  not  perçoive  it  at  first  — it  is  an  additional 
attraction.  It  is  said,  and  I Avarn  your  Highness  I did  not 
believe  a word  of  it,  that  you  forced  the  King  to  make  this 
fellow  grand  huntsman.” 

de  Monsoreau  has  served  me  Avell,”  said  the  prince, 
shortly,  and  I reward  him.” 

Well  spoken,  monseigneur;  such  gratitude  ou  the  part  of 
princes  is  only  the  more  beautiful  because  it  is  so  rare.  But 
if  that  was  your  motive,  I,  too,  monseigneur,  hâve  served  you 
Avell,  if  I am  not  greatly  mistaken,  and  I beg  you  to  believe  me 
Avhen  I State  that  I Avould  wear  the  grand  huntsman’s  jacket 
far  more  gracefully  than  that  long-legged  spectre.” 

I never  heard,”  answered  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  that  a person 
had  to  be  an  Apollo  or  an  Antinous  in  order  to  fill  an  office  at 
court.” 

^‘You  never  heard  so,  monseigneur  ?”  said  Bussy,  in  his 
coolest  manner;  that  is  astonishing.” 
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“ I examine  tlie  heart,  iiot  the  face,”  replied  the  prince  ; the 
services  that  hâve  been  performed,  not  the  services  that  hâve 
been  promised.” 

Yüur  Highness  niiist,  I am  afraid,  think  me  very  inquisitive,” 
rejoined  Bussy,  “ but  I am  really  anxious  to  discover  what  ser- 
vice this  Monsoreau  has  been  able  to  do  y ou.” 

Ah  ! Bussy,”  saidthe  prince,  sharply,  ‘‘youhave  just  spoken 
the  truth  : you  are  very  inquisitive,  far  too  inquisitive,  in 
fact.” 

“ That  is  so  like  a prince  ! ” went  on  Bussy,  with  liis  custom- 
ary  freedom  ; “ princes  will  question  you  about  anything  and 
everything,  and  always  insist  on  an  answer  ; while  if  you  ques- 
tion them  on  the  most  trifling  point,  you  may  be  sure  you  ’ll  get 
no  reply.” 

True,”  returned  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ; but  do  you  know  what 
you  ought  to  do  if  you  are  anxious  for  information  ? ” 

No.” 

Go  ask  M.  de  Monsoreau  himself.” 

I see  ! ” said  Bussy  ; upon  my  word,  you  ’re  right,  mon- 
seigneur, and,  as  he  is  a simple  gentleman  like  myself,  I hâve, 
at  least,  a remedy  if  he  does  not  answer.” 

Of  what  kind  ? ” 

I ’ll  tell  him  he  ’s  impertinent.”  And  thereupon,  turning 
his  back  on  the  prince,  under  the  gaze  of  his  friends,  and  hat 
in  hand,  he  carelessly  approached  M.  de  Monsoreau,  who, 
mounted  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and  the  target  for  ail  eyes, 
was  waiting  with  niar vêlions  composure  until  the  King  should 
relieve  him  from  the  troublesome  glances  that  fell  on  his  person. 

When  he  saw  Bussy  apj)roach,  gay  and  smiling,  with  hat  in 
hand,  his  face  brightened  a little. 

Excuse  me,  monsieur,”  said  Bussy,  ^‘but  I see  you  are  quite 
alone.  Is  it  because  the  favor  you  now  enjoy  has  already  won 
you  as  many  enemies  as  you  may  hâve  had  friends,  a week  ago, 
before  you  were  appointed  grand  huntsman  ? ” 

‘‘  By  my  faith,  M.  le  Comte,”  answered  the  Seigneur  de 
IMonsoreau,  I would  not  swear  but  that  you  are  right  ; I would 
even  make  a wager  on  it.  But  might  I know  to  what  I am  to 
attribute  the  honor  you  do  me  in  coming  to  disturb  me  in  my 
solitude  ? ” 

Oh,”  said  Bussy,  boldly,  “you  owe  it  to  the  great  admira- 
tion which  the  Duc  d’Anjou  has  made  me  feel  for  you.” 

“ How,  pray  ? ” 
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By  his  account  of  the  exploit  that  gained  for  you  the  office 
of  grand  huntsman.’’ 

M.  de  Monsoreau  became  so  frightfiilly  pale  tbat  tlie  marks 
of  the  small-pox  in  his  face  turned  to  so  many  black  points  on 
his  yellow  skin.  At  the  same  tinie  the  look  he  gave  Bussy 
foreboded  a violent  storm. 

Bussy  saw  he  had  gone  the  wrong  way  about  the  matter  ; 
but  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  that  retreats  ; on  the  contrary, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  make  up  for  being  indiscreet  by  being 
insolent. 

You  say,  monsieur/^  answered  the  grand  huntsman,  “ that 
Monseigneur  has  given  you  an  account  of  my  last  exploit  ? ’’ 

“ Yes,  monsieur,  and  quite  at  length,”  said  Bussy.  This  it 
was,  I confess,  that  niade  me  long  to  hear  the  story  from  your 
own  lips.” 

M.  de  Monsoreau  clutched  the  spear  convulsively,  as  if  he 
felt  violently  inclined  to  use  it  as  a weapon  against  Bussy. 

“ In  good  sooth,  monsieur,”  said  he,  “ I was  quite  willing  to 
yield  to  your  request,  in  récognition  of  your  courtesy  ; but, 
unfortunately,  as  you  see,  the  King  is  coming,  and  so  I hâve 
not  time  ; you  will  hâve  the  goodness,  then,  to  adjourn  the 
matter  to  another  occasion.” 

Monsoreau  was  right;  the  King,  mounted  on  his  favorite 
steed,  a handsome  Spanish  jennet  of  a light  bay  color,  was 
galloping  from  the  Castle  to  the  Point  Saint-Louis. 

Bussy,  looking  round,  encountered  the  eyes  of  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  ; the  prince  was  laughing,  an  evil  smile  on  his  face. 

Master  and  servant,”  thought  Bussy,  hâve  both  an  ugl}^ 
grimace  when  they  laugh  ; what  must  it  be,  then,  when  they 
weep  ? ” 

The  King  was  fond  of  hajidsome,  amiable  faces  ; he  was, 
therefore,  anything  but  pleased  with  that  of  M.  de  Monsoreau, 
which  he  had  seen  once  before,  and  which  pleased  him  as 
little  the  second  time  as  it  had  the  first.  Still,  he  accepted 
graciously  enough  the  estortuaire  with  which  Monsoreau  pre- 
sented  him,  kneeling,  as  was  the  custom. 

As  soon  as  the  King  was  armed,  the  whippers-in  announced 
that  a stag  was  started,  and  the  chase  began. 

Bussy  had  stationed  himself  on  the  flank  of  the  party,  so 
that  every  one  might  pass  in  front  of  him  ; he  scrutinized  the 
faces  of  the  women,  withoufc  exception,  to  see  if  he  could  not 
discover  the  original  of  the  portrait  ; but  it  was  ail  useless. 
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There  were  plenty  of  beautiful  faces,  plenty  of  captivating 
faces,  at  this  hunt,  where  the  grand  huntsman  was  to  make  his 
first  appearance  ; but  not  the  charming  face  for  which  he 
sought. 

He  was  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  conversation  and 
company  of  his  ordinary  friends.  Antraguet,  gay  and  talk- 
ative  as  ever,  was  a source  of  great  relief  to  him  in  his  disap- 
pointment. 

That  ’s  a hideous  grand  huntsman  we  ’ve  got,’’  he  said  to 
Bussy  ; what  do  you  think  of  him  ? 

He  ’s  horrible  ; what  a family  he  must  hâve  if  the  children 
who  hâve  the  honor  to  belong  to  him  are  at  ail  like  him  ! Be 
good  enough  to  show  me  his  wife.’’ 

The  grand  huntsman  is  still  unmarried,  my  dear,”  replied 
Antraguet. 

“ How  do  you  know  that  ? ” 

From  Madame  de  Veudron,  who  thinks  him  very  hand- 
some,  and  would  willingly  make  him  her  fourth  spouse,  as 
Lucretia  Borgia  did  Count  d’Este.  Look  ! her  bay  is  always 
just  behind  Monsoreau’s  black  charger.’^ 

What  estate  owiis  him  as  its  lord  ? ” 

Oh,  he  has  any  number  of  estâtes.’^ 

Where 

^‘Near  Anjou.’’ 

Then  he  ’s  rich  ? ” 

So  I hâve  been  told  ; but  he  ’s  nothing  more  ; he  belongs, 
it  seems,  to  the  lower  class  of  nobles.” 

And  who  is  the  mistress  of  this  country  squire  ? ” 

He  has  none  ; the  worthy  gentleman  has  decided  to  be 
without  a parallel  among  his  fellows.  But  see,  the  Duc  d’An- 
jou is  beckoning  to  you;  you  had  better  go  to  him  at  once.” 

Ah,  faith,  I ’ll  let  Monseigneur  le  Duc  d’Anjou  wait.  This 
man  piques  my  curiosity.  I think  him  a very  singular  person. 
I don’t  know  why — you  get  this  sort  of  ideas  into  your  head, 
you  know,  the  first  time  you  meet  people.  I don’t  know  why, 
but  I expect  to  hâve  a crow  to  pluck  with  this  fellow,  some 
time  or  other  ; and  then,  his  naine,  Monsoreau  ! ” 

^‘^Mont  de  la  Souris,’”*  returned  Antraguet;  ‘Hhat’s  the 
etymology  of  it.  My  old  abbé  told  me  ail  about  it  this  morn- 
ing  ; ^ Mons  Soricis.’  ” 

I accept  the  interprétation,”  answered  Bussy. 


1 Mousehill. 
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But  — stay  a moment,  please,’’  cried  Antraguet,  suddenly. 
a Why  ? ’’ 

“ Livarot  knows  something  about  itT 

About  what  ? 

Mous  Soricis.  They  are  neigbbors.” 

I say,  Livarot  ! tell  us  ail  you  know  at  once.’’ 

Livarot  drew  near. 

Corne  here  quick,  Livarot.  lYhat  about  Monsoreau  ? ” 

Eh  ? ” replied  the  young  man. 

We  want  you  to  inform  us  about  Monsoreau.” 

‘‘  With  pleasure.” 

Will  the  story  be  long  ? ” 

No,  very  short  ; four  or  five  words  will  be  enough  to  tell 
you  what  I think  and  know  of  him  : I ’m  afraid  of  him  ! ” 

‘‘  Good  ! and  now  that  you  hâve  told  us  what  you  think,  tell 
us  what  you  know.” 

Listen  ! I was  returning,  one  night  ” — 

A terrible  opening  that,”  said  Antraguet. 

Will  you  let  me  finish  ? ” 

Go  on.” 

I was  returning  one  night  from  a visit  to  my  uncle  D’En- 
tragues,  through  the  forest  of  Meridor,  about  six  months  ago, 
when  suddenly  I heard  a frightful  cry,  and  a white  nag,  with 
an  einpty  saddle,  rushed  by  me  into  the  thicket.  I pushed  on 
as  hard  as  I could,  and,  at  the  end  of  a long  avenue,  darkened 
by  the  shadows  of  night,  I espied  a man  on  a black  horse  ; he 
was  not  galloping,  he  was  flying.  The  saine  stifled  cry  was 
heard  anew,  and  I was  able  to  distinguish  in  front  of  his  sad- 
dle the  form  of  a woman  and  his  hand  pressed  over  lier  mouth. 
I had  my  hunting  arquebuse  with  me,  and  you  know  I ’m  no 
bungler  with  it  as  a rule.  I took  aim,  and,  upon  my  soûl,  I 
should  hâve  killed  him  only  that  my  match  went  ont  at  the 
wrong  moment.” 

And  then  ? ” asked  Bussy,  what  happened  next  ? ” 

Next  I asked  a woodcutter  who  was  the  gentleman  on  the 
black  horse  that  was  kidnapping  a woman  ? and  he  answered  : 
‘ M.  de  Monsoreau.’  ” 

Well,”  said  Antraguet,  it  is  not  so  unusual  a thing  to 
carry  off  women,  is  it,  Bussy  ? ” 

Yes  ; but,  at  least,  the  women  are  allowed  to  scream.” 

“ And  who  was  the  woman  ? ” asked  Antraguet. 

That  is  a thing  I could  ne  ver  learn.” 
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I tell  you/’  said  Bussy,  “ this  maii  is  decidedly  remarkable, 
and  he  interests  me.’’ 

However,  this  precious  nobleman  enjoys  an  abominable 
réputation,”  said  Livarot. 

“ You  hâve  some  other  facts  ? ” 

‘‘No,  noue.  He  ne  ver  does  evil  openly,  and  is  even  rather 
kind  to  his  tenants  ; but  with  ail  that,  the  dwellers  in  the  dis- 
trict that  has  the  good  fortune  to  own  him  fear  him  like  hell- 
hre  ; still,  as  he  is  a hunter  like  Nimrod,  not  before  the  Lord, 
perhaps,  but  before  the  devil,  the  King  will  never  hâve  a 
better  grand  huntsman  ; a far  better  one  than  Saint-Luc,  for 
whom  the  post  was  first  intended  until  the  Duc  d’Anjou  inter- 
fered  and  choused  him  ont  of  it.” 

“ Do  you  know  the  Duc  d’Anjou  is  still  calling  for  you  ? ” 
said  Antraguet  to  Bussy. 

“ Good  ! let  him  go  on  calling  ; and,  by  the  way,  do  you 
know  what  is  being  said  about  Saint-Luc  ? ” 

“ No  ; is  he  still  the  King’s  prisoner  ?”  asked  Livarot,  laugh- 
ing. 

“I  suppose  he  must  be,”  said  Antraguet,  “as  he  is  not 
here.” 

“ Quite  wrong,  my  dear  fellow  ; he  started  at  one,  last  night, 
to  visit  his  wife’s  estâtes.” 

“ Exiled  ? ” 

“ It  looks  that  way.” 

“ Saint-Luc  exiled  ? Impossible.” 

“ My  dear,  it  ’s  as  true  as  the  Gospel.” 

“ According  to  Saint  Lnke  ? ” 

“No,  according  to  Maréchal  de  Brissac,  who  told  it  me  this 
morning  with  his  own  lips.” 

“ Ah  ! that  is  a novel  and  interesting  bit  of  news  ; l’ m 
pretty  sure  this  will  do  harm  to  our  Monsoreau.” 

“ I hâve  it  ! ” said  Bussy. 

“ Hâve  what  ? ” 

“ I hâve  hit  on  it.” 

“ Hit  on  what  ? ” 

“ The  service  he  rendered  M.  d’Anjou.” 

“ Saint-Luc  ? ” 

“ No,  Monsoreau.” 

“ Keally  ? ” 

“ Yes,  devil  take  me  if  I hâve  n’t  ! You  ’ll  see,  you  fellows  ; 
corne  aloug  with  me.” 


“I  WAS  ABLE  TO  DISTINGUISH  IN  FRONT  OF  MIS  SADDLE  THE  FORM 
OF  A WOMAN,  AND  HIS  HAND  PRESSED  OVER  HER  MOUTH.” 
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And  Bussy,  followed  by  Livarot  and  Antraguet,  set  bis 
horse  to  a gallop  and  came  up  with  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  wbo, 
tired  of  making  signs  to  hiin,  was  now  a considérable  dis- 
tance away. 

Ah  ! monseigneur,”  he  cried,  ‘‘  what  a valuable  man  that 
M.  de  Monsoreau  is  ! ” 

You  think  so,  do  y ou  ? ” 

I am  amazed  ! ” 

Then  you  spoke  to  hiin  ? ” said  the  prince,  with  a sneer. 

^^Certainly,  and  I found  him  quite  a refined  person.” 

And  you  asked  him  what  he  had  done  for  me  ? ” inquired 
the  prince,  with  the  saine  sneering  laugh. 

Of  course  ; it  was  for  that  purpose  I accosted  him.” 

‘‘  And  he  answered  you  ? ” said  the  prince,  apparently  gayer 
than  ever. 

“ At  once,  and  with  a politeness  for  which  I am  infinitely 
obiiged  to  him.” 

And  now  let  us  hear  his  reply,  rny  doughty  braggadocio,” 
said  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

“ He  confessed,  with  ail  possible  courtesy,  that  he  was  your 
Highness’  purveyor.” 

Purveyor  of  game  ? ” 

Ho,  purveyor  of  women.” 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” said  the  prince,  his  face  becoming 
dark  as  raidnight  in  a moment.  What  does  this  jesting 
signify,  Bussy  ? ” 

“ It  means,  monseigneur,  that  he  kidnaps  women  for  you 
on  his  big  black  steed,  and  that,  as  they  are  doubtless  ignorant 
of  the  honor  intended  them,  he  claps  his  hand  over  their  mouths 
to  prevent  them  from  screaming.” 

The  prince  frowned,  wrung  his  hands  convulsively  in  his 
rage,  turned  pale,  and  set  his  horse  to  so  furious  a gallop  that 
Bussy  and  his  comrades  were  soon  left  far  behind. 

Aha  ! it  seems  to  me  the  joke  told,”  said  Antraguet. 

^^And  ail  the  better  because  everybody  does  not  seem  to 
regard  it  as  a joke,”  continued  Livarot. 

The  devil  ! ” exclaimed  Bussy  ; it  looks  as  if  I had 
touched  our  good  prince  on  the  raw.” 

A moment  later  M.  d’Anjou  was  heard  shouting  : 

I say,  Bussy  ! Where  are  you  ? Corne  here,  I say.” 

Here  I am,  monseigneur,”  answered  Bussy,  drawing  nigh. 

The  prince  was  in  a fit  of  laughter. 
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Upon  my  word,  monseigneur,”  said  Bussy,  what  I hâve 
been  telling  you  niust  hâve  been  awfully  droll.” 

No,  Bussy,  I am  not  laughing  at  what  you  told  me.” 

So  much  the  worse  ; I should  hâve  been  well  pleased  were 
that  the  case  ; it  would  be  a great  merit  in  me  to  make  a 
prince  laugh  who  laughs  so  seldom.” 

I laugh,  my  poor  Bussy,  because  you  hâve  invented  a false 
story  to  tind  ont  the  true  one.” 

No,  monseigneur  ; devil  take  me  if  I hâve  not  told  you 
the  truth.” 

Well,  then,  now  that  we  are  by  ourselves,  tell  me  your 
little  story.  Where  did  ail  that  happen  ? ” 

In  the  forest  of  Meridor,  monseigneur.” 

This  tinie  the  prince  turned  pale  again,  but  lie  said  nothing. 

Beyond  a doubt,”  thought  Bussy,  he  has  had  sonie  con- 
nection or  other  with  the  ravisher  on  the  black  horse  and  the 
woman  to  whom  the  white  nag  miist  hâve  belonged.” 

‘‘  Corne,  monseigneur,”  added  Bussy,  laughing  in  his  turn, 
now  that  the  prince  laughed  no  longer,  if  there  is  a way  of 
pleasing  you  botter  than  any  Ave  hâve  adopbed  hitherto,  tell  us 
about  it  ; we  ’ll  hâve  no  scruple  in  choosing  it,  though  we  may 
hâve  to  enter  into  compétition  with  M.  de  Monsoreau.” 

“Yes,  by  heavens,  Bussy,”  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  “there 
is  one,  and  I ’ll  point  it  ont  to  you  ! ” 

The  prince  led  Bussy  aside. 

“ Liston,”  said  he.  “ I met  a charming  woman  lately  at 
church.  Although  she  was  veiled,  certain  features  in  her  face 
reminded  me  of  a Avoman  Avith  Avhom  I Avas  once  in  love  ; I 
followed  her,  found  ont  Avhere  she  lived,  bribed  her  maid,  and 
hâve  a key  of  the  house.” 

“Well,  monseigneur,  as  far  as  I can  see,  everything  is  in 
your  favor.” 

“ But  she  is  said  to  be  a prude,  although  free,  young,  and 
beautiful.” 

“ Oh  ! that  staggers  belief.  Is  not  your  Highness  romanc- 
ing  ? ” 

“ Liston  ! You  are  brave  and.  you  love  me,  or,  at  least,  say 
you  do.” 

“ I hâve  my  days.” 

“ Eor  being  brave  ? ” 

“ No,  for  loving  you.” 

“ Good  ! Is  this  one  of  your  days  ? ” 
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I will  try  to  make  it  one,  if  I can  thereby  serve  your 
Highness.” 

Well,  then,  I want  you  to  do  for  me  what  most  people  do 
only  for  themselves.’’ 

“ Indeed  ! ” said  Bussy  ; perbaps  your  Higbness  wisbes  me 
to  pay  my  court  to  your  mistress  in  order  to  discover  if  sbe  is 
as  virtuous  as  sbe  is  beautiful?  I bave  no  objection.’’ 

“ No,  but  to  find  out  if  some  one  else  is  not  paying  court 
to  ber.” 

Ab,  tbe  tbing  is  getting  complicated  ; let  us  bave  an  explana- 
tion,  monseigneur.” 

I would  bave  you  watcb  and  find  out  who  is  tbe  man  tbat 
visits  ber.” 

Tbere  is  a man,  tben  ? ” 

I ’m  afraid  so.” 

A lover,  or  a busband  ? ” 

“ Ajealous  man,  anyway.” 

So  mucb  tbe  better,  monseigneur.” 

“ Wby  so  mucb  tbe  better  ? ” 

It  doubles  your  cbances.” 

You  are  very  kind  ! In  tbe  meantime  I sbould  like  to  find 
out  who  tbe  man  is.” 

And  you  would  bave  me  undertake  tbe  duty  of  informing 
you  ? ” 

Yes,  and  if  you  consent  to  render  me  this  service  ” — 

Yon’ll  make  me  tbe  next  cbief  huntsman  wben  tbe  post  is 
vacant  ? ” 

I assure  you,  Bussy,  I sbould  be  tbe  more  inclined  to  do 
so  from  tbe  fact  tbat  I bave  never  really  done  anything  for 
you.” 

“ Ab  ! so  monseigneur  bas  discovered  tbat  at  last  ! ” 

I pledge  you  my  word  I bave  been  saying  it  to  myself  ever 
so  long.” 

In  a whisper,  as  princes  are'  in  tbe  habit  of  saying  this 
sort  of  things.” 

And  now  ? ” 

“ What,  monseigneur  ? ” 

‘‘  Do  you  consent  ? ” 

To  spy  on  a lady  ? ” 

^^Yes.” 

‘‘  Monseigneur,  I do  not,  I confess,  feel  at  ail  flattered  by 
sucb  a commission.  I sbould  prefer  anothér.” 
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You  offered  to  do  me  a service,  Bussy,  and  y ou  are  drawing 
back  already.” 

‘‘  Zounds,  monseigneur,  you  are  asking  me  to  be  a spy  ! ’’ 

No  ! to  be  a friend.  Besides,  don’t  fancy  I am  offering 
you  a sinécure;  you  may  hâve  to  draw  your  sword.” 

Bussy  shook  his  head. 

Monseigneur,”  said  lie,  “ there  are  certain  things  a person 
only  does  well  when  lie  does  them  himself  ; this  is  a case  where 
even  a prince  niust  act  on  his  own  account.” 

Then  you  refuse  ? ” 

“Most  assuredly  I do,  monseigneur.” 

The  prince  frowned. 

“ I will  follow  your  counsel,  then,”  said  he.  I will  go  my- 
self,  and  if  I am  killed  or  wounded,  I shall  say  that  I begged 
my  friend  Bussy  to  venture  on  receiving  or  returning  a sword- 
thrust  for  my  sake,  and  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
was  prudent.” 

Monseigneur,”  answered  Bussy,  you  said  yesterday  even- 
ing  : ‘ Bussy,  I hâte  ail  those  minions  of  the  King’s  chamber, 
who  never  lose  a chance  of  insulting  and  gibing  at  us  ; now  I 
want  you  to  go  to  Saint-Luc’s  wedding,  pick  a quarrel  with 
them,  and  make  short  work  of  them,  if  you  can.’  Monseigneur, 
I went,  and  iveiit  alone  ; there  were  five  of  them  ; I challenged 
them  ; they  lay  in  vvait  for  me,  attacked  me  in  a body,  killed 
my  horse,  yet  I wounded  two  and  knocked  a third  senseless. 
To-day  you  ask  me  to  wrong  a woman.  Excuse  me,  mon- 
seigneur ; that  is  not  one  of  the  services  an  honorable  man  can 
render  his  prince,  and  I refuse.” 

Just  as  you  like,”  said  the  prince.  “ I will  watch  myself, 
or  in  company  with  Aurilly,  as  I hâve  done  before.” 

I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Bussy,  through  whose  mind  a 
light  was  breaking. 
a yyhy  ? ’’ 

May  I ask  you  were  you  watchingalso  the  other  day  when 
3^011  saw  the  minions  lying  in  wait  for  me  ? ” 

Uiidoubtedly.” 

‘‘  Then  the  fair  unknown  lives  near  the  Bastile  ? ” 

“ Yes,  opposite  the  Eue  Sainte-Catherine.” 

You  Te  sure  ? ” 

“ Yes,  and  also  that  it  is  a cut-throat  quarter,  a fact  of  which 
you  hâve  had  some  expérience  yourself.” 

And  has  your  Highness  been  there  since  that  evening  ? ” 
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Yes,  yesterday.” 

And  yon  saw  ? ” 

“ A man  hiding  in  corners,  doubtless  to  see  if  any  one  was 
spying  on  him.  He  afterward  kept  obstinately  in  front  of  tbe 
door,  because  he  perceived  me,  I imagine.” 

And  was  this  man  alone,  monseigneur  ? ” 

Yes,  for  nearly  half  an  hoiir.” 

And  then  ? ” 

Another  man  joined  him,  with  a lantern.” 

Ah,  indeed  ! ” 

After  this,  the  man  in  the  cloak  ” — continiied  the  prince. 

So  the  first  man  had  a cloak  ? ” interrupted  Bussy. 

Yes.  Then  the  man  in  the  cloak  and  the  man  with  the 
lantern  talked  together,  and  as  they  seemed  inclined  to  remain 
there  the  whole  night,  I left  them  and  returned.” 

“ Disgusted  with  your  second  experiment  ? ” 

‘^Faith,  yes,  I confess  it  — so  that,  before  poking  my  head 
into  a house  that  may  be  a den  of  murderers  ” — 

You  would  not  object  to  hâve  one  of  your  friends  murdered 
there  ? ” 

Nay,  not  so  — but  rather  that  a friend  who  does  not  happen 
to  be  a prince  and  has  not  the  saine  enemies  I hâve,  especially 
if  he  is  accustomed  to  adventures  of  the  kind,  should  take 
note  of  the  sort  of  danger  I am  likely  to  run  and  inform  me  of 
it.” 

In  your  place,  monseigneur,  I should  give  the  woman  up.” 

No.” 

Why  ? ” 

She  is  too  beautiful.” 

You  say  yourself  you  hâve  scarcely  seen  lier.” 

I saw  enough  to  remark  she  had  magniticent  fair  hair.” 

^^Ah!” 

Two  glorious  eyes.” 

^^Ah!  Ah!” 

“ A complexion  the  like  of  which  I hâve  never  seen  ; and  her 
shape  is  a marvel.” 

Ah  ! Ah  ! Ah  ! ” 

You  understand  it  is  rather  hard  to  give  up  such  a 
woman.” 

Yes,  monseigneur,  I understand  ; and  so  your  position 
gives  me  real  pain.” 

You  are  jesting.” 
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“No,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that,  if  your  Highness  give  me 
your  instructions  and  point  ont  the  door  to  me,  I will  watch 
it.” 

“ You  hâve  changed  your  niind,  then  ? ” 

“ Egad  ! monseigneur,  the  only  person  who  is  infallible  is 
our  Holy  Father  Gregory  XIII.  ; only  tell  me  what  is  to  be 
doue  ? ” 

“ You  must  hide  some  distance  from  the  door  I ’ll  show  you, 
and,  if  a man  enter,  follow  him  until  you  ascertain  who  he  is.” 

“ Yes,  but  what  if  he  shut  the  door  on  me  when  he  enters  ? ” 

“ I told  you  I had  a key.” 

“ Ah,  true  ; the  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  that  I might 
follow  the  wrong  man  and  the  key  belong  to  another  door.” 

“No  danger  of  a mistake  ; this  door  leads  into  an  alley  ; at 
the  end  of  the  alley,  on  the  left,  is  a staircase  ; you  go  up 
twelve  steps,  and  then  you’re  in  the  corridor.” 

“ How  can  you  know  that,  monseigneur,  since  you  were 
never  in  the  house  ? ” 

“ Did  I not  tell  you  the  maid  is  in  niy  pay  ? She  explained 
everything  to  me.” 

“ Tudieu  ! what  a thing  it  is  to  be  prince  ! he  has  everything 
ready  to  his  hand.  Why,  if  it  had  been  my  case,  monseigneur, 
I should  hâve  had  to  discover  the  house,  explore  the  alley, 
count  the  steps,  and  feel  my  way  in  the  corridor.  It  would 
hâve  taken  me  an  enormous  length  of  time,  and  who  knows  if 
I should  hâve  succeeded,  after  ail  ! ” 

“ So,  then,  you  consent  ? ” 

“ Could  I refuse  any thing  to  your  Highness  ? But  you  ’ll  corne 
wdth  me  to  point  ont  the  door.” 

“ Not  necessary.  When  we  return  from  the  hunt,  we  ’ll  go 
a little  ont  of  our  way,  pass  Porte  Saint-Antoine,  and  then  I ’ll 
show  it  to  you.” 

“Nothing  could  be  better  ! And  what  am  I to  do  to  the 
man  if  he  corne  ? ” 

“ Nothing  but  follow  him  until  you  learn  who  he  is.” 

“It’s  a rather  délicate  matter.  Suppose,  for  example,  this 
man  is  so  indiscreet  as  to  hait  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
bring  my  investigations  to  a standstill  ? ” 

“ You  are  at  full  liberty  to  adopt  whatever  plan  pleases  you.” 

“ Then  your  Highness  authorizes  me  to  act  as  I should  do  in 
my  own  case  ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 
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‘‘  I will  do  so,  monseigneur.” 

Not  a Word  of  this  to  any  of  oiir  young  gentlemen.” 

My  Word  of  honor  on  it  ! ” 

And  yoii  ’ll  set  out  on  your  exploration  alone  ? ” 

I swear  it.” 

^^Very  well,  ail ’s  settled  ; we  shall  return  by  the  Bastile. 
I ’ll  point  out  the  door,  you  ’ll  corne  home  with  me  for  the  key 
^ — and  to-night  ” — 

I take  your  Highness’  place  ; it  ’s  a bargain.” 

Bussy  and  the  prince  then  joined  the  hunt,  which  M.  de 
Monsoreau  was  conducting  like  a man  of  genius.  The  King 
was  delighted  with  the  punctuality  displayed  by  the  huntsman 
in  arranging  ail  the  halts  and  relays.  After  being  chased  two 
hours,  turned  into  an  enclosure  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  and 
seen  more  than  a score  of  times,  the  animal  was  corne  up  with, 
just  at  the  point  where  he  started. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  was  congratulated  by  the  King  and  the 
Duc  d’Anjou. 

Monseigneur,”  said  he  to  the  latter,  I am  very  glad  you 
think  me  worthy  of  your  compliments,  since  it  is  to  you  I owe 
my  post.” 

But  you  are  aware,  monsieur,”  said  the  prince,  that,  in 
order  to  continue  to  merit  them,  you  must  start  this  evening 
for  Fontainebleau.  The  King  will  hunt  the  day  after  to-niorrow 
and  the  days  following,  and  a day  will  certainly  not  be  more 
than  enough  to  enable  you  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
forest.” 

I know  it,  monseigneur,  and  I hâve  given  my  people  notice 
already.  I am  prepared  to  start  to-night.” 

Ah,  that  ’s  how  it  is,  M.  de  Monsoreau  ! ” said  Bussy  ; “ no 
more  iiights  of  rest  for  you.  Well,  you  )vould  be  grand  hunts- 
man, and  so  you  are.  But  the  office  you  occupy  entails  the 
loss  of  fifty  nights  that  other  people  hâve  ; it  ’s  a lucky  thing 
for  you  you  ’re  not  married,  my  dear  M.  de  Monsoreau.” 

Bussy  said  this,  laughing  ; the  prince  darted  a piercing  look 
at  the  grand  huntsman  ; then  turning  round,  he  proceeded  to 
congratulate  the  King  on  the  évident  improvement  in  his 
health  since  the  night  before. 

As  for  Monsoreau,  at  the  jest  of  Bussy  he  turned  pale 
again,  with  that  hideous  paleness  which  gave  him  such  a 
sinister  aspect. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

HOW  BUSSY  DTSCOVERED  BOTH  PORTRAIT  AND  ORIGINAL. 

The  hunt  was  over  about  four  in  the  evening,  and  at  five,  as 
if  the  King  wished  to  anticipate  the  desire  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou, 
the  whole  court  returned  to  Paris  by  way  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint- Antoine. 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  iiiider  the  pretext  that  he  inust  set  ont 
at  once,  had  taken  leave  of  the  princes,  and  proceeded  with  his 
men  in  the  direction  of  Fromenteau. 

When  the  King  passed  in  front  of  the  Bastile,  he  called  the 
attention  of  his  friends  to  the  stem,  gloomy  appearance  of  the 
fortress  ; it  was  his  method  of  reniinding  them  of  what  they 
inight  expect,  if,  after  being  his  friends,  they  became  his 
enemies. 

Many  understood  the  hint,  and  became  more  lavish  than  ever 
of  their  expressions  of  reverence  for  his  Majesty. 

During  this  tinie,  the  Duc  d’Anjou  whispered  to  Bussy,  who 
was  riding  close  to  hiiii  ; 

Look  well,  Bussy  ; you  see  the  wooden  house  on  the  right, 
with  a little  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  gable  ; follow  the 
saine  line  with  your  eye  and  count  four  houses,  that  of  the 
Virgin  included.” 

It  ’s  done,”  said  Bussy. 

It  is  the  fifth,”  said  the  prince,  the  one  just  in  front  of 
the  Rue  Sainte-Catherine.” 

I see  it,  monseigneur  ; stay,  look  yonder  ; at  the  blare  of 
the  trumpets  aiinouncing  the  King’s  approach,  ail  the  Windows 
are  crowded.” 

^^Except  those  in  the  house  I showed  you,”  said  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  ; they  are  closed.” 

But  one  of  the  blinds  is  half  open,”  answered  Bussy,  his 
heart  beating  terribly. 

Yes,  but  we  can’t  see  any  one.  Oh,  the  lady  is  well 
guarded,  or  else  she  guards  herself  ! At  ail  e vents,  that  is  the 
house  ; I ’ll  give  you  the  key  at  the  hôtel.” 

Bussy  flashed  a glance  through  the  narrow  opening,  but, 
although  his  eyes  were  then  riveted  on  it,  he  could  perceive 
nothing. 

When  they  reached  the  Hôtel  d’Anjou,  the  prince  gave 
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Bussy  tb.e  key,  as  he  had  promised,  cautioning  him  to  watch 
carefully.  Bussy  said  he  would  be  answerable  for  everything, 
and  went  to  his  hôtel. 

Well  ? ” he  said  to  Bémy. 

“ The  question  I was  about  to  ask  you,  monseigneur  ? ” 

“ You  hâve  discovered  nothing  ? ” 

“ The  house  is  as  hard  to  find  by  day  as  by  night.  I hn  in  a 
regular  quandary  about  the  five  or  six  houses  near  it.” 

‘‘  Then  I fancy  I hâve  been  luckier  than  you,  my  dear  Le 
Hardouin.” 

‘‘  How  is  that,  monseigneur  ? So  you  hâve  been  searching 
too  ? ” 

‘‘  TSTo,  I only  passed  through  the  Street.’’ 

And  you  recognized  the  door  ? ” 

Providence,  my  dear  friend,  works  in  mysterious  ways  and 
is  responsible  for  the  most  unforeseen  results.” 

Then  you  are  quite  certain  ? ” 

I do  not  say  I ani  quite  certain,  but  I hâve  hopes.” 

And  when  shall  I know  you  hâve  been  fortunate  enough  to 
hâve  found  the  object  of  your  search.” 

To-morrow  morning.” 

‘‘  In  the  meantime,  do  you  need  me  ? ” 

Not  at  ail.” 

“ You  do  not  wish  me  to  follow  you  ? ” 

That  is  impossible.” 

“ Be  prudent,  at  least,  monseigneur.” 

Oh,  your  advice  is  useless  ; I ani  well  known  to  be  so.” 

Bussy  dined  like  a man  who  is  not  at  ail  sure  where  he  will 
get  his  supper  ; then,  at  eight,  he  selected  his  best  sword,  stuck 
a pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  in  spite  of  the  edict  the  King  had 
just  issued,  and  had  himself  carried  in  his  litter  to  the  end  of 
the  Bue  Saint-Paul.  There  he  recognized  the  house  with  the 
Virgin’s  statue,  counted  the  next  four  houses,  made  certain  the 
fifth  was  the  house  he  wanted,  and,  wrapped  in  his  long,  dark 
cloak,  crouched  in  an  angle  of  the  Bue  Sainte-Catherine,  with 
his  mind  made  up  to  wait  two  hours,  and  then,  if  nobody  came, 
to  act  on  his  own  account. 

It  was  striking  nine  at  Saint  Paul’s  when  Bussy  went  into 
his  hiding-place.  He  was  there  hardly  ten  minutes  when  he 
saw  two  horsemen  advancing  through  the  darkness  by  the  Porte 
de  la  Bastille.  They  halted  near  the  Hôtel  des  Tournelles. 
One  alighted,  flung  the  reins  to  the  second,  who,  very  likely, 
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was  a lackey,  and,  after  watching  him  and  tlie  two  liorses  go 
back  the  way  they  had  corne,  imtil  he  lost  sight  of  thein,  he 
proceeded  toward  tke  liouse  confided  to  the  watchfulness  of 
Bussy. 

When  the  stranger  was  near  the  house  he  made  a circuit, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  neighborhood. 
Then,  sure  that  he  was  not  observed,  he  approached  the  door 
and  disappeared. 

Bussy  heard  the  noise  niade  by  the  door  closing  behind 
him. 

He  waited  a moment,  fearing  this  mysterious  personage 
might  remain  awhile  on  the  watch  behind  the  wicket  ; but, 
when  a few  minutes  had  slipped  b}",  he  advanced  in  turn, 
crossed  the  road,  opened  the  door,  and,  taught  by  expérience, 
shut  it  noiselessly. 

Then  he  turned  round  ; the  wicket  was  on  a level  with  his 
eye,  and,  in  ail  probability,  it  was  the  very  wicket  through 
which  he  had  reconnoitred  Quélus. 

But  he  had  something  else  todo;  this  was  not  what  had 
brought  him  here.  He  felt  his  way  slowly,  tonching  both  sides 
of  the  alley,  and  at  the  end,  on  the  left,  he  came  upon  the  first 
step  of  the  staircase. 

Here  he  stopped  for  two  reasons  : first,  because  his  legs  were 
giving  wa}^  under  him  from  émotion  ; and  secondly,  because  he 
heard  a voice  which  said  : 

“ Gertrude,  iiiform  your  mistress  I am  here,  and  wish  to 
enter.” 

The  order  was  given  in  too  imperious  a tone  to  admit  of 
refusai  ; in  an  instant  Bussy  heard  the  voice  of  the  servant 
answering  : 

“ Bass  into  the  drawing-room,  monsieur  ; madame  will  be 
with  you  in  a moment.” 

Bussy  then  thought  of  the  twelve  steps  Bém}^  had  counted  ; 
he  did  the  saine,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  counting,  found  himself 
on  the  landing. 

He  recalled  the  corridor  and  the  three  doors,  and  advanced 
a few  steps,  holding  in  his  breath  and  stretching  ont  his  hand, 
which  came  in  contact  with  the  first  door,  the  one  by  which 
the  unknown  had  entered.  He  went  on  again,  found  a second 
door,  turned  tlie  key  in  the  lock,  and,  shivering  from  head  to 
foot,  entered. 

The  rooni  in  which  Bussy  found  himself  was  completely 
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dark,  except  in  a corner,  which  was  partially  illuininated  by 
the  liglit  in  the  drawing-room,  a side  door  being  open. 

This  light  fell  on  the  Windows,  — Windows  hung  with  tapes- 
try  î — the  sight  thrilled  the  yoiing  inan’s  heart  with  ecstasy. 

His  eyes  next  turned  to  the  ceiling  ; a i^art  of  it  was  also 
lit  up  by  the  saine  reflected  beams,  and  lie  recognized  some  of 
the  mythological  figures  he  had  seen  before  ; he  extended  his 
hand  — it  touched  the  carved  bed. 

Doiibt  wâs  no  longer  possible  ; he  was  again  in  the  saine 
chamber  in  which  he  had  awakened  on  the  night  he  received 
the  woiind  to  which  he  owed  his  hospitable  réception. 

Every  fibre  in  his  body  thrilled  anew  when  he  touched  that 
bed  and  inhaled  the  perfume  that  emanates  from  the  couch  of 
a young  and  beautiful  woman. 

Bussy  hid  behind  the  bed  curtains  and  listened. 

He  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartments  the  impatient  foot- 
steps  of  the  unknown,  who  paused  at  intervals,  murmuring 
between  his  teeth  : 

‘‘  Is  she  never  coining  ? ” 

At  length  a door  opened  — a door  in  the  drawing-room 
seemingly  parallel  to  the  half-open  door  already  mentioned. 
The  floor  creaked  under  the  pressure  of  a small  foot,  the  rustling 
of  a silk  dress  reached  Biissy’s  ears,  and  the  young  man  heard 
a woman’s  voice,  — a voice  trembling  at  once  with  fear  and 
scorn  ; it  said  : 

I am  here,  monsieur  ; what  do  you  want  with  me  now  ? ” 

Oho  ! ” thought  Buss}^,  from  behind  his  curtains,  if  this 
man  is  the  lover,  I congratulate  the  husband.” 

Madame,’’  answered  the  man  who  was  received  in  this 
freezing  fashion,  I hâve  the  honor  to  inform  you  I must  start 
for  Fontainebleau  to-morrow  morning,  and  I hâve  corne  to 
spend  the  night  with  you.” 

Do  you  bring  me  news  of  my  father  ? ” asked  the  saine 
féminine  voice. 

Listen  to  me,  madame.” 

Monsieur,  you  know  what  was  our  agreement  yesterday 
when  I consented  to  become  your  wife  ; it  was  that,  first  of 
ail,  either  my  father  should  corne  to  Paris  or  I should  go  to 
my  father.” 

Madame,  we  will  start  immediately  after  my  return  from 
Fontainebleau.  I pledge  you  my  word  of  honor.  In  the 
meantime  ” — 
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Oh,  monsieur,  do  not  close  that  door,  it  is  useless.  I will 
not  spend  a single  night,  no,  not  a single  night,  under  the  saine 
roof  with  you  until  I ain  reassured  as  to  iny  father’s  fate.” 

And  the  woinan  who  spoke  so  resolutely  blew  a little  silver 
whistle  which  gave  a shrill,  protracted  sound. 

This  was  the  method  adopted  for  summoning  servants  in 
an  âge  when  bells  had  not  been  yet  invented  for  domestic 
purposes. 

At  the  saine  moment,  the  door  through  which  Bussy  had 
entered  again  opened  and  the  young  woman’s  maid  appeared 
on  the  scene.  She  was  a tall,  robust  daughter  of  Anjou,  had 
been  apparently  on  the  watch  for  her  mistress’  summons,  and 
had  hurried  to  obey  it  as  soon  as  heard. 

After  entering  the  drawing-room,  she  opened  the  door  that 
had  been  shut. 

A stream  of  light  then  flowed  into  the  chamber  where  Bussy 
was  stationed,  and  he  recognized  the  portrait  between  the  two 
Windows. 

Gertrude,”  said  the  lady,  do  not  go  to  bed,  and  remain 
always  within  sound  of  my  voice.” 

The  maid  withdrew  by  the  way  she  had  entered,  without 
uttering  a word,  leaving  the  door  of  the  drawiiig-room  wide 
open,  so  that  the  wonderful  portrait  was  entirely  illuminated. 

This  placed  the  matter  beyond  ail  question  in  Bussy’s  eyes  : 
the  portrait  was  the  one  he  had  seen  before. 

He  advanced  softly  to  peep  through  the  opening  between 
the  hinges  of  the  door  and  the  wall,  but,  soft  as  was  his  tread, 
just  at  the  very  moment  he  was  able  to  look  into  the  apartment, 
the  floor  creaked. 

The  lady  heard  it  and  turned  : the  original  of  the  portrait  ! 
the  fairy  of  his  dream  ! 

The  man,  althongh  he  had  heard  nothing,  turned  when  the 
lady  did. 

It  was  the  Seigneur  de  Monsoreau  ! 

“ Ha  ! ” muttered  Bussy,  “ the  white  nag  — the  kidnapped 
woinan.  I am  assuredly  on  the  point  of  listening  to  some 
terrible  story.” 

And  he  wiped  his  face,  which  had  becoine  suddenly  covered 
with  perspiration. 

Bussy,  as  we  hâve  stated,  saw  them  both  : the  one  standing, 
pale  and  scornful  ; the  other  seated,  not  so  much  pale  as  livid, 
moving  his  foot  impatiently  and  biting  his  hand. 
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Madame/’  said  he,  at  length,  ‘‘  it  is  nearly  time  for  y ou  to 
give  up  actiiig  the  part  of  a persecuted  woman,  a victim  ; you 
are  in  Paris,  you  are  ih  my  house,  and,  moreover,  you  are  now 
the  Comtesse  de  Monsoreau,  and  that  means  you  are  my  wife.” 

If  I am  your  wife,  why  refuse  to  lead  me  to  my  father  ? 
why  continue  to  hide  me  frorn  the  eyes  of  the  world  ? ” 

“ Hâve  you  forgotten  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  madame  ?” 

You  assured  me  that,  once  I was  your  wife,  I had  nothing 
to  fear  from  him.'” 

Of  course,  but  ” — 

“ That  is  what  you  assured  me.” 

Undoubtedly,  madame,  but  still  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
certain  précautions.” 

Well,  monsieur,  take  your  précautions,  and  return  when  y on 
hâve  taken  them.” 

“ Diane,”  said  the  count,  whose  heart  was  visibly  swelling 
with  anger,  “ Diane,  do  not  make  sport  of  the  sacred  marriage 
tie.  You  would  do  well  to  take  my  advice  in  that  regard.” 

‘‘  Prove  to  me,  monsieur,  that  I hâve  no  reason  to  distrust 
my  husband  and  I will  respect  the  marriage  ! ” 

And  yet  it  seems  to  me  the  manner  in  which  I hâve  acted 
toward  you  might  induce  you  to  trust  me.” 

“ Monsieur,  I think  that,  throughout  this  Avhole  affair,  my 
interest  has  not  been  your  sole  motive,  or,  even  if  it  has,  chance 
lias  donc  you  good  service.” 

‘‘  Ah,  this  is  too  much  ! ” cried  the  count.  ‘‘  I am  in  my  own 
house,  you  are  my  wife,  and,  though  ail  hell  should  corne  to 
your  aid,  to-night  you  shall  be  mine.” 

Bussy  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  and  took  a step  forward  ; 
but  Diane  did  not  give  him  time  to  appear. 

Hold  ! ” said  she,  drawing  a poniard  from  her  girdle  ; this 
is  my  answer.” 

And  bounding  into  the  room  where  Bussy  was  standing,  she 
shut  the  door,  double  bolted  it,  and,  while  Monsoreau  was 
striking  it  with  his  clenched  fist  and  shouting  empty  threats, 
Diane  said  to  him  : 

Break  but  a particle  of  this  door,  monsieur,  and  — you 
know  me  ! — you  will  find  me  dead  on  the  threshold  ! ” 

And  hâve  courage,  madame,”  said  Bussy,  enfolding  her  in 
his  arms,  you  would  hâve  an  avenger.” 

Diane  was  near  crying  ont  ; but  she  felt  that  the  only  péril 
threatening  her  came  from  her  husband.  She  remained,  there- 
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fore,  on  the  défensive,  but  dumb  ; trembling,  but  motionless. 
M.  de  Monsoreau  kicked  the  door  violently  ; then,  evidently 
convinced  that  Diane  would  execute  her  threat,  he  left  the 
drawing-room,  slamming  the  door  behind  him.  Next  was 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  corridor,  growing  gradually 
fainter,  until  it  died  away  on  the  staircase.' 

“ But  you,  monsieur,”  said  Diane,  when  there  was  silence, 
and  she  had  freed  herself  from  Bussy ’s  embrace  and  retreated 
a step,  who  are  you  and  how  is  it  you  are  here  ? ” 

Madame,”  said  Bussy,  opening  the  door  and  kneéling  before 
Diane,  “ I am  the  man  whose  life  you  saved.  Surely  you  can- 
not  believe  I hâve  entered  your  room  with  evil  intent  or  hâve 
formed  any  design  against  your  honor  ? ” 

Thanks  to  the  flood  of  light  that  now  bathed  the  young  man’s 
noble  face,  Diane  recognized  him. 

‘‘  You  here,  monsieur  ! ” she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  ; “ then 
you  hâve  heard  everything  ! ” 

Alas  ! yes,  madame.” 

But  who  are  you  ? Your  name,  monsieur  ? ” 

“ Madame,  I am  Louis  de  Clermont,  Comte  de  Bussy.” 

Bussy  ? you  are  the  brave  Bussy  ? ” Diane  cried,  naïvely, 
without  thought  of  the  delight  with  Avhich  this  exclamation 
filled  the  young  man’s  heart.  “ Ah  ! Gertrude,”  she  continued, 
addressing  her  maid,  who  ran  in,  quite  terrified  at  hearing  her 
niistress  speaking  to  somebody,  — “ Gertrude,  I hâve  no  longer 
anything  to  fear  ; from  this  moment  my  honor  is  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  most  noble  and  loyal  gentleman  in  France.” 
Then,  holding  ont  her  hand  to  Bussy  : 

Bise,  monsieur,”  said  she,  I know  who  you  are  ; it  is 
right  you  should  know  who  I am.” 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 

WHO  DIANE  DE  MERIDOR  WAS. 

Bussy  rose,  entirely  dazed  by  his  happiness,  and  he  and 
Diane  entered  the  drawing-room  which  M.  de  Monsoreau  had 
just  quitted. 

He  gazed  on  Diane  with  mingled  amazeinent  and  admira- 
tion. He  had  not  dared  to  believe  that  the  woman  he  had 
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sought  could  bear  any  comparison  with  the  woman  of  his 
dreain,  and  now  the  reality  surpassed  ail  that  he  had  taken 
for  a delusion  of  his  imagination. 

Diane  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  and  that  is 
the  saine  as  saying  she  was  in  that  splendid  dawn  of  youth  and 
beauty  which  gives  to  the  flower  its  purest  coloring,  to  the 
fruit  its  softest  tints  ; there  was  no  inistaking  the  expression 
of  Bussy’s  look;  Diane  saw  that  she  was  adinired,  and  had 
not  the  strength  to  interrupt  the  ecstasy  of  Bussy. 

At  length  she  perceived  the  necessity  of  breaking  a silence 
which  spoke  too  eloquently. 

“ Monsieur/’  said  she,  “ you  answered  one  of  my  questions, 
but  not  the  other.  I asked  you  who  you  were,  and  you  told 
me  ; but  I asked  also  how  you  came  here,  and  that  question 
you  hâve  not  answered.’’ 

“ Madame,”  answered  Bussy,  “ I understood  from  the  few 
words  I heard  during  your  conversation  with  M.  de  Monsoreau 
that  my  presence  here  had  a natural  connection  with  the  e vents 
in  your  life  you  hâve  graciously  promised  to  relate  to  me. 
Hâve  you  not  just  told  mp  you  would  let  me  know  who  you 
were  ? ” 

Yes,  count,  I will  tell  you  ail,”  replied  Diane.  “ I hâve 
often  heard  you  spoken  of  as  a man  in  whose  courage,  honor, 
and  loyalty  the  most  implicit  confidence  could  be  placed.” 

Bussy  bowed. 

From  the  little  you  heard,”  continued  Diane,  you  must 
hâve  learned  that  I w'as  the  daughter  of  Baron  de  Meridor, 
which  means  that  I am  the  sole  heiress  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  noblest  names  in  Anjou.” 

“ There  was  a Baron  de  Meridor  at  Pavia,”  said  Bussy, 
“ who,  though  he  might  hâve  escaped,  surrendered  his  sword 
to  the  Spaniards  when  he  knew  his  king  was  a prisoner  ; then 
h^  begged  as  a favor  to  be  allowed  to  follow  François  I.  into 
captivity  at  Madrid,  and  only  left  him  after  being  commissioned 
to  negotiate  his  ransom.” 

“ He  was  my  father,  monsieur,  and,  if  you  ever  enter  the 
gi-and  hall  in  the  Castle  of  Meridor,  you  will  see  the  portrait  of 
François  I.,  painted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  presented  by 
the  king  in  récognition  of  this  dévotion.” 

Ah  ! ” said  Bussy,  in  those  times  princes  knew  how  to 
reward  their  servants.” 

After  his  return*froni  Spain  my  father  married.  His  first 
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two  children,  sons,  died.  This  was  a great  grief  to  the  Baron 
de  Meridor,  who  lost  ail  hope  of  seeing  his  liouse  continue  in 
the  male  line.  Soon  after,  the  king  died  also,  and  the  baron’s 
sorrow  turned  to  despair  ; he  reinained  oiily  a couple  of  years 
at  court,  and  then  shut  himself  up  with  his  wife  in  the  Castle 
of  Meridor.  It  was  there  I was  boni,  almost  by  a miracle,  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  my  brothers. 

Ail  the  baron’s  love  was  now  concentrated  on  the  child  of 
his  old  âge  ; his  affection  for  me  was  more  than  tenderness,  it 
was  idolatry.  Three  years  after  my  birth,  I lost  my  mother  ; 
it  was  a new  affliction  for  my  father  ; but  I,  too  young  to 
understand  my  loss,  continued  to  siiiile,  and  my  smiles  consoled 
him. 

“ I grew  up  and  developed  under  his  eyes.  Just  as  I was  ail 
to  him,  so  he  was  ail  to  me.  Poor  father  ! I reached  my 
sixteenth  year  without  suspecting  the  existence  of  any  other 
World  except  that  of  my  sheep,  my  peacocks,  iny  swans,  and 
doves,  without  dreaming  that  this  life  would  ever  end  or  wish- 
ing  that  it  should. 

“ The  Castle  of  Meridor  Avas  surrounded  by  vast  forests 
belonging  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ; these  forests  Avere  full  of  ail 
kinds  of  deer,  which  were  alloAved  to  range  undisturbed  and  had 
become  quite  tame  in  conséquence  ; ail  Avere  more  or  less  friendly 
with  me,  some  being  so  accustomed  to  my  voice  that  they  ran 
up  whenever  I called  them  ; but  my  favorite  among  them  Avas 
a doe  — ■ my  poor,  poor  Daphné  ! — that  would  corne  and  eat 
ont  of  my  hands. 

One  spring,  I did  not  see  lier  for  a month,  and  1 believed 
her  lost  ; I wept  for  lier  as  I would  hâve  Avept  for  a friend, 
when  she  suddenly  made  her  appearance,  folloAved  by  tAvo  little 
fawns  ; the  poor  things  were  at  hrst  afraid  of  me,  but  Avhen 
the  mother  caressed  my  hand  they  felt  they  need  not  fear,  and 
caressed  in  their  turn. 

‘‘About  this  time  the  report  spread  that  the  Duc  d'Anjou 
had  appointed  a deputy-governor  over  his  province.  Some  days 
later  it  was  learned  that  this  deputy  had  arrived  and  Avas  called 
the  Comte  de  Monsoreau. 

“ Why  did  that  name  strike  me  to  the  heart  the  moment  1 
heard  it  uttered  ? My  only  explanation  of  that  painful  sensa- 
tion is  that  it  was  a presentiment. 

“ A Aveek  slipped  by.  The  opinions  expressed  in  the  country 
about  M.  de  Monsoreau  were  very  emphatic  and  very  different. 
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One  morning  tlie  woods  reëclioed  to  the  sounds  of  horns  and  the 
baying  of  dogs.  I ran  to  the  park  grating,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  see  Daphné  pass  like  a flash  of  lightning,  pursned  by  a 
pack  of  honnds  ; her  two  fawns  followed.  An  instant  after,  a 
inan  flew  by  moimted  on  a black  steed  that  seemed  to  hâve 
wings  ; it  was  M.  de  Monsoreau. 

“ 1 cried  aloud  ; I entreated  inercy  for  iny  poor  favorite  ; but 
he  either  did  not  hear  iny  voice  or  paid  no  attention  to  it,  so 
mnch  was  he  engrossed  by  the  ardor  of  the  chase. 

Then,  not  thinking  of  the  anxiety  I was  sure  to  cause  my 
father  if  he  noticed  my  absence,  I ran  in  the  direction  the  hunt 
had  taken.  I hoped  to  meet  either  the  count  or  some  of  his 
people,  and  beseech  them  to  stop  tins  pursuit,  which  was  break- 
ing  my  heart. 

I ran  about  half  a league  without  knowing  w'here  I was 
going  ; I had  long  lost  sight  of  everything  : doe,  honnds,  and 
hunters  ; soon  I did  not  even  hear  the  baying.  I sank  down 
at  the  foot  of  a tree  and  burst  into  tears.  I remain ed  there 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  I thought  t could  again  dis- 
tinguish  in  the  distance  the  shouts  of  the  hunters.  I was  not 
mistaken  ; the  noise  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  was  soon  so 
loud  that  I became  sure  the  hunt  would  pass  by  me  in  a mo- 
ment. I rose  at  once  and  started  in  the  direction  from  which 
I heard  the  cries. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  I saw  my  poor  Daphné  speeding 
through  a clearing  ; she  was  panting  and  had  but  a single  fawn 
with  her;  the  other,  being  tired  ont,  had  doubtless  been  torn 
to  pièces  by  the  honnds. 

The  poor  doe  was  visibly  growing  exhausted  ; the  distance 
between  her  and  her  pursuers  was  less  than  at  first  ; her  run- 
ning  had  changed  to  abrupt  springs,  and,  when  going  by  me, 
she  belled  dolefully. 

As  before,  I made  vain  efforts  to  make  myself  heard. 
M.  de  Monsoreau  saw  nothing  but  the  animal  he  was  pursuing. 
He  flashed  by  even  more  quickly  than  the  first  time,  sounding 
furiously  the  horn  he  held  to  his  lips. 

“ Behind  him,  three  or  four  whippers-in  cheered  on  the 
honnds  with  horns  and  shouts.  This  whirlwind  of  barks  and 
floLirishes  and  cries  passed  like  a tempest,  vanished  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  and  died  away  in  the  distance. 

I felt  desperate  ; I said  to  myself  that  had  I been  only 
fifty  yards  farther,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  he  had 
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crossed,  lie  would  hâve  seen  me,  and  would  undoiibtedly  liave 
saved  the  life  of  the  poor  animal  on  my  intercession. 

“ This  thought  revived  my  courage  ; the  hiint  might  pass  a 
third  time  within  view  of  me.  I followed  a path,  with  a line 
of  beautifiil  trees  on  each  side  of  it,  which  I knew  led  to  the 
Castle  of  Beaugé.  This  castle  belonged  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou, 
and  was  nearly  nine  miles  froin  that  of  my  father.  The  mo- 
ment I saw  it,  it  struck  me  I must  hâve  walked  and  run  aboi^t 
nine  miles,  that  I was  alone  and  very  far  from  home. 

“ I confess  I felt  a vague  terror,  and  then  only  did  I think 
of  the  imprudence  and  even  impropriety  of  my  conduct.  I fol- 
lowed the  edge  of  the  pond,  intending  to  ask  the  gardener, 
an  excellent  nian,  who  used  to  présent  me  a magnificent  bou- 
quet whenever  I went  there  with  my  father,  to  act  as  my 
guide,  when  suddenly  the  shouts  of  hunters  and  baying  of 
hounds  struck  on  my  ear  again.  I stood  still  and  listened. 
The  noise  grew  louder.  I forgot  everjThing.  Almost  at  this 
very  moment  the  doe  bounded  out  of  the  wood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pond,  with  the  hounds  nearly  at  her  heels.  She 
was  alône  — her  second  fawn  had  now  been  killed  ; the  sight  of 
the  water  seemed  to  renew  her  strength  ; she  sucked  in  the 
cool  air  through  her  nostrils,  and  leaped  into  the  pond,  as  if 
she  wanted  to  corne  to  me. 

“ At  first  she  swam  rapidly,  as  if  she  had  recovered  ail  her 
energy.  I gazed  on  her,  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  my  arms  out- 
stretched,  and  almost  gasping  like  herself.  But  gradually 
she  became  exhausted,  while  the  dogs,  on  the  contrary,  incited 
by  the  quarry  that  was  now  so  near  them,  seemed  more  vigor- 
ous  than  ever.  Soon  the  nearest  hounds  were  within  reach  of 
her,  and,  stopped  by  their  bites,  she  ceased  swimming.  At  that 
moment  M.  de  Monsoreau  appeared  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood, 
galloped  up  to  the  pond  and  jumped  from  his  horse.  Then 
collecting  ail  my  strength,  I clasped  my  hands  and  cried  out  : 
‘ Mercy  ! ’ Apparently,  he  saw  me.  I shouted  again  and  louder 
than  before.  He  heard  me,  for  he  raised  his  head.  Then  he 
ran  down  to  a boat,  unmoored  it,  and  rowed  quickly  toward  the 
animal,  which  was  now  struggling  in  the  middle  of  the  entire 
pack.  I had  not  the  least  doubt  that,  touched  by  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  my  entreaties  and  my  gestures,  he  was  hurrying 
to  save  her,  when,  as  soon  as  he  was  within  reach  of  Daphné, 
he  quickly  drew  his  hunting-knife  ; a sunbeam  ^flaslied  upon 
the  blade,  then  disappeared;  I uttered  a cry,  the  steel  was 
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plunged  into  the  poor  beast’s  throat  up  to  the  handle.  A 
stream  of  blood  spurted  out  and  dyed  the  waters  of  the  pond 
crimson.  The  doe  belled  piteously,  beat  the  water  with  her 
feet,  rose  for  a moment,  and  fell  back,  dead. 

With  a cry  that  was  almost  as  agonizing  as  her  own,  I 
sank  in  a swoon  on  the  slope  of  the  pond. 

When  I regained  consciousness,  I was  lying  in  a chamber 
the  Castle  of  Beaugé,  and  my  father,  who  had  been  sent  for, 
was  weeping  by  my  pillow. 

As  ail  that  ailed  me  was  a nervons  attack  produced  by 
over-exoitement,  I was  able  to  retnrn  to  Meridor  the  next  day. 
However,  I had  to  keep  my  room  for  three  or  four  days. 

“ On  the  fonrth,  my  father  told  me  that,  while  I was  indis- 
posed,  M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  had  seen  me  at  the  moment  I was 
carried  to  the  castle  in  a faint,  had  corne  to  inquire  after  me  ; 
he  was  in  despair  when  he  learned  he  was  the  involuntary 
cause  of  my  accident,  and  had  asked  to  be  permitted  to  offer 
his  apologies,  saying  he  could  never  be  happy  until  he  heard 
his  pardon  from  my  own  lips. 

It  would  hâve  been  ridiculous  to  refuse  him  an  interview  ; 
so,  in  spite  of  my  répugnance,  l'yielded. 

The  next  day  he  presented  himself.  I had  corne  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  my  position  ; hunting  is  a pleasure  wbich  even 
women  often  share.  I saw  I must  defend  myself  on  account  of 
an  émotion  that  must  hâve  seemed  nonsensical,  and  I made 
the  affection  I felt  for  Daphné  my  excuse. 

It  was  then  the  count’s  turn  to  affect  compunction.  He 
swore  upon  his  honor,  a score  of  times,  that  if  he  had  had  the 
slightest  notion  of  the  interest  I took  in  his  victim,  he  would 
hâve  spared  her  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  But  his  protesta- 
tions did  not  convince  me,  and  he  left  without  effacing  from 
my  heart  the  painful  impression  he  had  stamped  upon  it. 

‘‘  Before  retiring,  the  count  asked  my  father’s  permission  to 
retnrn.  He  had  been  boni  in  Spain  and  educated  at  Madrid, 
and  it  gave  my  father  the  greatest  pleasure  to  talk  with  him  of 
a country  in  which  he  had  lived  so  long.  Besides,  as  M.  de 
Monsoreau  was  of  gentle  birth,  deputy-governor  of  oui*  prov- 
ince, and  a favorite,  it  was  said,  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  reçoive  his  request. 

Alas  ! from  that  moment  my  tranquillity,  if  not  my  happi- 
ness,  was  at  an  end.  I soon  perceived  the  impression  I had 
made  on  the  count.  At  first  he  came  but  once  a week,  then 
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twice,  tlieii  every  day.  My  father,  to  whom  lie  sliowed  tlie 
utinost  respect,  liked  Mm.  I saw  with  what  pleasure  tire  baron 
listened  to  bis  conversation,  wliich  was  always  tliat  of  a 
singiilarly  able  man.  I did  not  venture  to  complain  ; and  of 
what  conld  I bave  complained  ? The  connt,  while  paying  nie 
ail  tbe  courteons  attentions  of  a lover,  was  as  respectfnl  as  if 
I bad  been  bis  sister. 

“ One  niorning  iiiy  fatber  entered  my  cbamber,  looking 
graver  tban  nsnal,  but  tbere  was  an  air  of  satisfaction  blended 
witb  bis  gravity. 

‘ My  cliild,’  said  be,  ^ yon  bave  alwa3^s  assnred  me  tbat  yon 
wonld  never  like  to  leave  me  ! ’ 

Ab  ! fatber,  are  yon  not  aware  tbat  it  is  my  fondest  desire 
to  be  with  yoii  forever  ? ^ 

‘ Well,  my  own  Diane,’  be  continned,  stooping  to  kiss  me, 
^ it  dépends  entirely  on  ^^onrself  wbetber  tbat  desire  sball  be 
realized  or  not.’ 

I suspected  what  be  was  about  to  say,  and  I turned  so 
frigbtfully  pale  tbat  be  paused  before  toucbing  my  forebead 
witb  bis  lips. 

“ ‘ Diane,  my  cbild  ! Good  beavens  ! what  is  tbe  matter  ? ’ 

“ ‘ It  is  M.  de  Monsoreau,  is  it  not  ? ’ I stammered. 

“ ‘ And  supposing  it  is  ? ’ be  asked,  in  amazement. 

‘‘  ^ Ob,  never,  fatber  ! if  yon  bave  aii}^  pity  for  your  daughter, 
never ! ’ 

“ ‘ Diane,  my  darling,  it  is  not  pity  I bave  for  you,  it  is 
idolatry,  as  you  well  know  ; take  a week  to  reflect  and,  if  in  a 
week  ’ — 

“ ‘ Ob,  no,  no,’  I cried,  ‘ it  is  needless,  — not  a week,  not 
twenty-four  hours,  not  a minute.  No,  no  ; ob,  no  ! ’ 

“ And  I burst  into  tears. 

My  fatber  worshipped  me  ; be  bad  never  seen  me  weep 
before  ; be  took  me  in  bis  arins,  and,  witb  a few  words,  set  me 
at  my  ease  ; be  pledged  bis  word  of  bonor  lie  wonld  never 
again  speak  of  tbis  marriage. 

“And  now  a montb  slipped  by,  during  wbicb  I neitber  saw 
nor  lieard  anything  of  j\I.  de  Monsoreau.  One  morning  1113^ 
fatber  and  I received  an  invitation  to  a great  festival  tbe  count 
was  to  give  in  bonor  of  tbe  King’s  brotber,  wbo  was  about  to 
visit  tbe  province  from  wbicb  be  took  bis  title.  Tbe  festival 
was  to  be  beld  in  tbe  town  bail  of  Angers. 

“ Witb  tbis  letter  came  a personal  invitation  from  tbe  prince. 
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who  wrote  that  he  remembered  having  seeii  my  father  for- 
merly  at  the  court  of  King  Henri,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  bim  again. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  entreat  my  father  to  décliné,  and 
I should  certainly  hâve  persisted  in  my  opposition  if  we  had 
been  invited  by  M.  de  Monsoreau  alone  ; but  my  father  feared 
a refusai  of  the  prince’s  invitation  might  be  viewed  by  his 
Highness  as  a mark  of  disrespect. 

‘‘  We  went  to  the  festival,  then.  M.  de  Monsoreau  received 
us  as  if  nothing  had  passed  between  us  ; his  conduct  in  my 
regard  was  neither  indifferent  nor  affected;  he  treated  me 
just  as  he  did  the  other  ladies,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to 
find  I was  neither  the  object  of  his  friendliness  nor  of  his 
enmity. 

“ But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Duc  d’Anjou.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  me  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  me  and  never  left  me 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  I felt  ill  at  ease  under  his  gaze,  and, 
without  letting  m}''  father  know  my  reason  for  wishing  to  re- 
tire from  the  bail,  I urged  him  so  strongly  that  we  were  the 
first  to  withdraw. 

Three  days  later,  M.  de  Monsoreau  came  to  Meridor.  I 
saw  him  at  a distance  coming  up  the  avenue  to  the  castle,  and 
retired  to  my  chamber. 

I was  afraid  my  father  might  summon  me  ; but  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and,  after  half  an  hour,  M.  de  Monsoreau 
left.  Ho  one  had  informed  me  of  his  visit,  and  my  father 
never  spoke  of  it  ; but  I noticed  that  he  was  gloomier  than 
usual  after  the  departure  of  the  deputy-governor. 

Some  days  passed.  One  morning,  after  returning  from  a 
walk  in  the  grounds,  I was  told  M.  de  Monsoreau  was  with  my 
father.  The  baron  had  inquired  for  me  two  or  three  times, 
and  on  each  occasion  seemed  to  be  specially  anxious  as  to  the 
direction  I had  taken.  He  gave  orders  that  my  return  should 
be  at  once  announced  to  him. 

And,  in  fact,  I was  hardly  in  my  rooni  when  my  father 
entered. 

^ My  child,’  said  he,  ^ a motive  which  it  is  unnecessary 
you  should  be  acquainted  with  compels  me  to  send  you  away 
for  a few  days.  Ask  no  questions  ; you  must  be  sure  that  my 
motive  must  be  very  urgent,  since  it  forces  me  to  remain  a 
week,  a fortnight,  perhaps  even  a month,  without  seeing  you.’ 

I shuddered,  although  unconscious  of  the  danger  to  which 
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I was  exposed.  But  these  two  visits  of  M.  de  Monsoreau 
foreboded  nothing  good. 

‘ But  where  ani  I to  go,  father  ? ’ I asked. 

‘ To  the  Castle  of  Lude,  to  my  sister,  who  will  conceal  you 
from  every  eye.  It  is  necessary  that  the  journey  be  made  at 
night.’ 

‘ Do  you  go  with  me  ? ’ 

‘ No,  I must  stay  here  to  divert  suspicion  ; eveii  the  servants 
must  not  know  where  you  are  going.’ 

‘‘  ‘ But  who  are  to  be  iny  escort  ? ’ 

‘ Two  ineii  upon  whoin  I can  rely/ 

‘ Oh,  heavens  ! But  father  ’ — 

The  baron  kissed  me. 

‘ My  child,’  said  he,  ^ it  cannot  be  helped.’ 

“ I was  so  assured  of  my  father^s  love  that  I made  no  further 
objection  and  asked  for  no  explanation. 

It  was  agreed  between  us  that  Gertrude,  my  nurse’s 
daughter,  should  accompany  me. 

“ My  father  retired,  after  bidding  me  get  ready. 

We  were  in  llie  long  days  of  winter,  and  it  was  a very  cold 
and  dreary  evening  ; at  eight  o’clock  my  father  came  for 
me.  I was  ready,  as  he  had  directed  ; we  went  downstairs 
noiselessly  and  crossed  the  garden  ; he  opened  a little  door  that 
led  into  the  forest  ; there  we  found  a litter  waiting  and  two 
men.  My  father  talked  to  theiii  at  length,  apparently  enjoin- 
ing  them  to  take  great  care  of  me.  After  this,  I took  my  place 
in  the  litter,  and  Gertrude  sat  down  beside  me.  The  baron 
kissed  me  for  the  last  time,  and  we  started. 

“ I was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  péril  that  threatened 
me  and  forced  me  to  leave  the  Castle  of  Meridor.  I questioned 
Gertrude,  but  she  was  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I was.  I 
did  not  dare  to  ask  information  of  my  conductors,  whom  I did 
not  know.  We  went  along  quietly  by  roundabout  and  devions 
paths,  when,  after  travelling  nearly  two  hours,  at  the  very 
moment  I was  falling  asleep,  in  spite  of  my  anxiety,  lulled  by 
the  sinooth,  monotonous  motion  of  the  litter,  I was  awakened 
by  Gertrude,  who  seized  me  by  the  arm,  as  well  as  by  the  sud- 
den  stopping  of  the  litter  itself. 

‘‘^Oh,  mademoiselle!’  cried  the  poor  girl  ; Mvhat  is  hap- 
pening ? ’ 

1 passed  my  head  through  the  curtains  ; we  were  sur- 
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rounded  by  six  masked  men  on  horseback  ; oiir  own  ineii,  who 
liad  tried  to  defend  us,  were  prisoners. 

I was  too  frightened  to  call  for  help  ; besides,  who  would 
hâve  answered  my  appeal  ? The  inan  who  appeared  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  band  advanced  to  the  litter. 

^ Do  not  be  alarined,  mademoiselle,’  said  he  ; ^ no  harm  is 
intended  you,  but  yoii  must  follow  us.’ 

^ Where  ? ’ I asked. 

^ To  a place  where,  so  far  from  having  any  cause  for  fear, 
you  will  be  treated  as  a queen.’ 

“ This  promise  frightened  me  more  than  if  he  had  threat- 
ened  me. 

^ My  father  ! oh,  my  father  ! ’ I murmured. 

‘ Hear  me,  mademoiselle,’  whispered  Gertrude.  ^ I am  ac- 
quainted  with  this  neighborhood  ; you  know  I am  devoted  to 
you.  I am  strong;  some  misfortune  will  befall  us  if  we  do 
not  escape.’ 

“ The  encouragement  my  poor  maid  was  trying  to  give  me 
was  far  from  reassuring  me,  Still,  it  is  comforting  to  know 
you  hâve  a friend  when  in  trouble,  and  I felt  a little  relieved. 

^ Do  as  you  like,  gentlemen,’  I answered,  ^ we  are  only  two 
poor  women  and  cannot  resist.’ 

One  of  the  men  dismounted,  took  the  place  of  our  conduc- 
tor,  and  changed  the  direction  of  the  litter.” 

It  may  be  easily  understood  with  what  profound  attention 
Bussy  listened  to  the  narrative  of  Diane.  The  first  émotions 
that  inspire  the  dawning  of  a great  love  take  the  shape  of  an 
almost  religions  reverence  for  the  beloved  object.  The  woman 
the  heart  has  chosen  is  raised  by  this  very  choice  above 
others  of  lier  sex  ; she  expands,  becomes  ethereal,  divine  ; 
every  one  of  lier  gestures  is  a favor  she  grants  you,  every  one 
of  her  words  a grâce  she  bestows  on  you  ; does  she  look  at 
you,  you  are  delighted  ; does  she  sniile  on  you,  you  are  in 
ecstasy. 

The  young  man  had,  therefore,  allowed  the  fair  speaker  to 
unfold  the  story  of  her  life,  without  daring  to  arrest  it,  with- 
out  thought  of  interrupting  it  ; not  a single  detail  of  that  life, 
over  which  he  felt  he  should  be  called  upon  to  watch,  but  had 
a potent  interest  for  him,  and  he  listened  to  Diane’s  words, 
dumb,  breathless,  as  if  his  very  existence  depended  on  catching 
every  syllable. 

So,  when  the  young  woman  paused  for  a moment,  doubtless 
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weakened  by  the  twofold  émotion  she  also  experienced,  an  émo- 
tion in  which  ail  the  memories  of  the  past  were  blended  with 
the  présent,  Bussy  had  not  strength  to  curb  his  anxiety,  and, 
clasping  his  hands,  he  said  ; 

“ Oh,  madame  ! continue.” 

It  was  impossible  for  Diane  to  doubt  of  the  interest  she 
inspired  ; everything  in  the  young  man’s  voice,  gesture,  and 
in  the  expression  of  his  face,  was  in  harmony  with  the  en- 
treaty  his  words  contained.  Diane  smiled  sadly,  and  re- 
sumed  : 

We  travelled  nearly  three  hours  ; then  the  litter  halted  ; 
I heard  a door  opening;  sonie  words  were  exchanged;  the 
litter  went  on  again,  and,  from  the  echoes  that  struck  my  ear, 
I concluded  we  were  Crossing  a drawbridge.  I was  not  mis- 
taken  ; glancing  through  the  curtains,  I saw  we  were  in  the 
courtyard  of  a castle. 

What  castle  was  it  ? Neither  Gertrude  nor  I could  tell. 
We  had  often  tried  during  the  journey  to  hiid  in  what  direc- 
tion we  were  going,  but  ail  we  were  able  to  perçoive  was  an 
endless  forest.  Both  of  us  believed  that  the  paths  selected  by 
our  abductors  were  purposely  circuitous,  and  designed  to 
deprive  us  of  any  knowledge  of  where  we  were. 

‘‘  The  door  of  our  litter  was  oi^ened  and  we  were  invited  to 
alight  by  the  same  man  that  had  spoken  before. 

I obeyed  in  silence.  Two  men,  doubtless  belonging  to  the 
castle,  came  with  torches  to  reçoive  us.  In  accordance  with 
the  alarming  promise  given  to  us  before,  we  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect.  We  followed  the  men  with  the  torches, 
and  were  conducted  into  a richly  furnished  bed-chamber,  which 
had  seemingly  been  furnished  during  the  most  élégant  and 
bril liant  period  of  the  reign  of  François  I. 

A collation  awaited  us  on  a table  sumptuously  laid  ont. 

‘ You  are  at  home,  madame,’  said  the  man  who  had  already 
addressed  me  twice,  ^ and  as,  of  course,  you  require  the  services 
of  a maid,  y ours  will  not  leave  ; lier  room  is  next  to  your  own.’ 

Gertrude  and  I exchanged  a look  of  relief. 

^ Every  time  y Ou  want  anything/  continued  the  masked 
man,  ‘ ail  you  hâve  to  do  is  to  strike  the  knocker  of  this  door, 
and  the  man  who  is  always  on  duty  in  the  ante-chamber  will 
be  at  your  orders.’ 

This  apparent  attention  indicated  that  we  would  be  kept 
in  sight. 
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^^The  masked  luan  bowed  and  passed  ont,  and  we  heard  him 
double  lock  the  door  behind  him. 

And  now  we  were  alone,  Gertrude  and  I. 

‘‘For  a moment  we  did  not  stir,  but  gazed  into  each  other’s 
eyes  by  the  glare  of  the  two  candelabra  which  lit  up  the  supper 
table.  Gertrude  wished  to  speak  ; I made  her  a sign  to  be 
silent  ; some  one,  perhaps,  was  listening. 

“ The  door  of  the  room  appointed  for  Gertrude  was  open  ; the 
saine  idea  of  visiting  it  occurred  to  both  of  us.  She  seized  one 
of  the  candelabra,  and  we  entered  on  tiptoe. 

“ It  was  a large  closet,  evidently  designed  to  serve  as  a 
dressing-room  to  the  bed-chamber.  It  had  another  door, 
parallel  to  the  one  by  which  we  had  entered.  This  door  was 
ornamented  likewise  with  a little  chiselled  knocker  of  copper, 
which  fell  on  a plate  of  the  saine  métal,  the  whole  so  exquisitely 
wrought  that  it  might  hâve  been  the  work  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

“ It  was  évident  both  doors  opened  into  the  same  ante- 
chamber. 

“ Gertrude  brought  the  light  close  to  the  lock.  The  door 
was  double-locked. 

“ We  were  prisoners. 

“ When  two  persons,  though  of  different  rank,  are  in  the 
same  situation  and  are  partakers  of  the  same  périls,  it  is  marvel- 
lous  how  quickly  their  ideas  chime  in  together  and  how  easily 
they  pass  beyond  conventional  phrases  and  useless  words. 

“ Gertrude  approached  me. 

“ ‘ Mademoiselle,’  she  said  in  a low  voice,  ‘ did  you  notice 
that,  after  we  left  the  yard,  we  niounted  only  five  steps  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’  I answered. 

“ ‘ Then  we  are  on  the  ground  floor  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Certainly.’ 

“ ‘ So  that,’  she  added,  speaking  still  lower,  and  fastening  her 
eyes  on  the  outside  shutters,  ‘ so  that  ’ — 

“ ‘ If  these  Windows  had  no  gratings  ’ — I interrupted. 

“‘Yes,  and  if  madame  had  courage  ’ — 

“ ‘ Courage  ! ’ I cried  ; ‘ oh,  rest  easy,  I ’ll  hâve  plenty  of  it, 
my  child.’ 

“ It  was  now  Gertrude’s  turn  to  warn  me  to  be  silent. 

“ ‘ Yes,  yes,  I understand,’  said  I. 

“ Gertrude  made  me  a sign  to  stay  where  I was,  and  returned 
to  the  bed-chamber  with  the  cadelabrum. 
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I had  known  already  lier  meaning,  and  I went  to  the 
window  and  felt  for  the  fastenings  of  the  shutters. 

I fonnd  them,  or  rather  Gertrude  did,  and  the  shutters 
opened. 

“ I nttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  ; the  window  was  not 
grated. 

But  Gertrude  had  already  noticed  the  cause  of  this  seeming 
négligence  of  our  jailers  ; a large  pond  bathed  the  foot  of  the 
Wall  ; we  were  much  better  guarded  by  ten  feet  of  water  than 
we  certainly  could  hâve  been  by  grating  on  our  Windows. 

However,  on  raising  niy  eyes  f rom  the  pond  to  the  bank 
that  enclosed  it,  I recognized  a landscape  that  was  familiar  to 
me  : we  were  prisoners  in  the  Castle  of  Beaugé,  where,  as  I 
hâve  said  before,  I had  often  corne  with  my  father,  and  where 
I had  been  carried  the  day  of  my  poor  Daphne’s  death. 

‘‘  The  Castle  of  Beaugé  belonged  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

Then,  as  if  a lightning  flash  had  illumined  my  mind,  I 
understood  everything. 

‘‘  I gazed  down  into  the  water  with  gloomy  satisfaction  : it 
would  be  a last  resource  against  violence,  a last  refuge  from 
dishonor. 

Twenty  times  during  that  night  did  I start  up,  a prey  to 
unspeakable  terrors  ; but  nothing  justified  these  terrors  except 
the  situation  in  which  I was  placed  ; nothing  indicated  that 
any  one  intended  me  harm  ; on  the  contrary,  the  whole  castle 
seemed  sunk  in  sleep,  and  only  the  cries  of  the  birds  in  the 
marshes  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Daylight  appeared,  but  though  it  dispelled  the  menacing 
aspect  which  darkness  lends  to  the  landscape,  it  but  confirmed 
me  in  my  fears  during  the  night  ; flight  was  impossible  with- 
out  external  aid,  and  where  could  such  aid  corne  from  ? 

About  nine  there  was  a knock  at  our  door  ; I passed  into 
the  room  of  Gertrude,  telling  lier  she  iiiight  allow  the  persons 
who  knocked  to  enter. 

Those  who  knocked,  as  I could  see  from  the  closet,  were 
the  servants  of  the  night  before  ; they  renioved  the  supper, 
which  we  had  not  touehed,  and  brought  in  breakfast. 

Gertrude  asked  a few  questions,  but  they  passed  ont  leav- 
ing  them  unanswered. 

Then  I returned.  The  reason  of  my  presence  in  the  Castle 
of  Beaugé  and  of  the  pretended  respect  by  which  I was  sur- 
rounded  was  explained.  The  Duc  d’Anjou  had  seen  me  atthe 
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festival  given  by  M.  de  Monsoreau  ; the  Duc  d’Anjou  had 
fallen  in  love  with  me  ; my  father,  on  learning  of  it,  wislied  to 
save  me  from  the  pursuit  of  which  I was  doubtless  to  be  the 
object.  He  had  removed  me  from  Meridor  ; but,  betrayed.  by 
a treacherous  servant,  or  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  he  had 
failed,  and  I had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  man  from  whom 
he  had  vainly  tried  to  deliver  me. 

I dwelt  upon  this  explanation,  the  only  one  that  was  prob- 
able, and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  that  was  true. 

Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Gertrude,  I drank  a cup  of 
milk  and  ate  a bit  of  bread. 

The  morning  passed  in  the  discussion  of  wild  plans'  of 
escape.  About  a hundred  yards  from  us  we  could  see  a boa.t 
among  the  reeds  with  its  oars  ; assuredly,  if  that  boat  had  been 
within  reach  of  us,  my  strength,  intensihed  by  my  terror,  would 
hâve  sufïiced,  along  with  the  natural  strength  of  Gertrude,  to 
extricate  us  from  our  captivity. 

During  this  morning  nothing  occurred  to  alarm  us.  Dinner 
was  served  just  as  breakfast  had  been  ; I could  hardly  stand,  I 
felt  so  weak.  I.  sat  down  at  table,  waited  on  only  by  Gertrude, 
for  our  guardians  retired  as  soon  as  they  had  placed  the  food 
on  the  table.  But,  just  when  I broke  my  loaf,  I found  a 
note  inside  of  it.  I opened  it  hurriedly  ; it  contained  but 
these  few  words  : 

^ A friend  is  watching  over  you  ; you  shall  hâve  news  of  him 
to-morrow,  and  of  y our  father.’ 

You  can  understand  my  joy  ; my  heart  beat  as  if  it  would 
burst  through  my  breast.  I showed  Gertrude  the  note.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  waiting  and  hoping. 

The  second  night  slipped  by  as  quietly  as  the  first  ; then 
came  the  hour  of  breakfast,  for  which  we  had  watched  so  im- 
patiently  ; for  I was  sure  I should  find  another  note  in  my 
loaf. 

I was  not  mistaken.  The  note  was  in  these  ternis  : 

^ The  person  who  carried  you  off  is  coming  to  the  Castle  of 
Beaugé  at  ten  o’clock  to-night  ; but  at  nine,  the  friend  who  is 
watching  over  you  will  be  under  your  window  with  a letter 
from  your  father,  which  will  inspire  you  with  that  confidence 
in  him  which,  perhaps,  you  might  not  otherwise  feel. 

^ Burn  this  note.’ 

read  this  letter  a second  time  and  then  threw  it  into  the 
lire  as  I had  been  warned  to  do.  The  writing  was  completely 
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unknown  to  me,  and  I confess  I was  ignorant  where  it  came 
from. 

Gertrude  and  I were  lost  in  conjectures  ; we  went  to  the 
window  during  the  morning  at  least  a hundred  times  in  hope 
of  seeing  some  one  on  the  shore  of  the  pond  or  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest  ; but  we  saw  nothing. 

An  hour  after  dinner  some  one  knocked  at  the  door  ; it  was 
the  first  time  any  one  h ad  attempted  to  corne  into  our  room 
except  at  meal-time  ; however,  as  we  had  no  means  of  locking 
ourselves  in,  we  were  forced  to  tell  the  person  he  might  enter. 

It  was  the  saine  man  who  had  spoken  to  us  at  the  litter 
and  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  I could  not  recognize  him 
by  his  face,  for  he  was  masked  at  the  time  ; but,  at  the  first 
words  he  uttered,  I recognized  him  by  his  voice. 

He  presented  a letter. 

“ ‘ Whom  do  you  corne  from,  monsieur  ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Hâve  the  goodness  to  read  this  letter,  mademoiselle,’  said 
he,  ^ and  you  will  see.’ 

^ But  I will  not  read  the  letter  until  I know  from  whom  it 
cornes.’ 

^^‘Mademoiselle,  you  are  your  own  mistress.  My  orders 
were  to  hand  you  this  letter.  I shall  lay  it  at  your  feet,  and,  if 
you  deign  to  pick  it  up,  you  can  do  so.’ 

“ And  the  servant,  who  was  apparently  an  equerry,  to  make 
good  his  words,  placed  the  letter  on  the  cushion  upon  which  I 
rested  my  feet,  and  passed  ont. 

“ ‘ What  is  to  be  done  ? ’ I asked  Gertrude. 

“ ‘ The  advice  I should  take  the  liberty  of  offering,  made- 
moiselle, would  be  to  open  this  letter.  It  may  warn  us  against 
some  péril,  and  we  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  escape  it.’ 

“ The  advice  was  reasonable  ; I abandoned  my  first  intention, 
and  opened  the  letter.” 

At  this  point  Diane  paused,  rose  up,  opened  a little  piece  of 
furniture  to  which  we  still  give  its  Italian  naine  of  stijppoy  and 
took  a letter  from  a portfolio. 

Bussy  looked  hastily  at  the  address. 

“ To  the  beautiful  Diane  de  Meridor,”  he  read. 

Then,  looking  at  the  young  woman  : 

“This  address,”  said  he,  “is  in  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  hand.” 

“ Ah  ! ” she  answered,  with  a sigh,  “ then  he  did  not  deceive 
me.” 

As  Bussy  was  hesitating  about  opening  the  letter  ; 
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E-ead,”  said  she  ; chance  has  connected  you  with  the  inost 
particular  eveiits  of  iny  life,  and  I can  no  longer  keep  any- 
thing  secret  from  you.” 

Bussy  obeyed  and  read  : 

An  unhappy  prince,  stricken  to  the  heart  by  your  divine 
beauty,  will  visit  you  to-night  at  ten  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
conduct  in  your  regard,  conduct  which  he  well  knows  can  hâve 
no  other  excuse  except  the  invincible  love  he  feels  for  you. 

François.” 

“ So  this  letter  was  uiidoubtedly  written  by  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  ? ” asked  Diane. 

Alas  ! yes,”  answered  Bussy,  it  is  his  hand  and  seal.” 

Diane  sighed. 

“ What  if  he  were  less  guilty  than  I believed  ? ” she  mur- 
inured. 

‘‘  Who,  the  prince  ? ” inquired  Bussy. 

No,  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau.” 

It  was  now  Bussy’s  turn  to  sigh. 

“ Continue,  madame,”  said  he,  and  then  Ave  can  form  a 
judgment  of  the  prince  and  the  count.” 

“ This  letter,  Avhich  I had  no  reason  at  the  time  for  believ- 
ing  not  genuine,  since  it  tallied  so  well  Avith  my  appréhensions, 
proved,  as  Gertrude  had  foreseen,  the  dangers  to  Avhich  I was 
exposed,  and  rendered  ail  the  more  precious  the  intervention 
of  the  unknown  friend  Avho  offered  his  aid  in  my  father’s  naine. 
My  sole  trust  was,  therefore,  now  in  him. 

We  Avatched  at  the  Avindow  more  eagerly  than  ever. 
Gertrude  and  I hardly  ever  took  our  eye  away  from  the  pond 
and  the  part  of  the  forest  opposite  our  apartments.  But,  as 
far  as  our  vision  could  reach,  Ave  saw  nothing  that  Avas  likely 
to  befriend  or  aid  our  hopes. 

‘^Night  came  at  last  ; hoAvever,  we  Avere  in  January,  Avhen 
night  cornes  early,  and  four  or  five  hours  still  separated  us 
from  the  décisive  moment  ; Ave  waited  it  anxiously. 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful,  frosty  nights  during  which, 
were  it  not  for  the  cold,  you  Avould  believe  it  Avas  the  end  of 
spring  or  the  beginning  of  autumn  ; the  sky  gleamed  Avith 
thousands  of  stars,  and  the  crescent  moon  lit  up  the  landscape 
Avith  her  silvery  beams  ; Ave  opened  the  window  in  Gertrude’s 
room,  knowing  that  it  Avas  likely  to  be  less  carefully  watched 
than  mine. 

About  seven,  a slight  mist  arose  from  the  pond  ; but  this 
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mist  resembled  a veil  of  transparent  gauze,  and  did  not  hinder 
us  froin  seeing,  or  rather  our  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  darkness  and  were  able  to  pierce  the  mist. 

“ As  we  had  no  way  of  measiiring  the  time,  we  could  not 
well  tell  the  hour.  At  last,  we  thought  we  saw  through  this 
transparent  obsciirity  shadows  iiioving  among  the  trees  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood.  These  shadows  seemed  to  be  advancing 
cautiously,  keeping  under  the  trees,  as  if  they  felt  safest  where 
the  darkness  was  thickest.  We  might,  perhaps,  hâve  corne  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  shadows  were  but  illusions «reated  by 
our  wearied  eyes,  when  the  neighing  of  a horse  came  to  our  ears. 

They  are  our  friends,’  murmured  Gertrude. 

“ ‘ Or  the  prince,’  I answered. 

“ ‘ Oh,  the  prince,’  said  she,  ‘ the  prince  would  not  hide.’ 

“ This  simple  reflection  banished  my  suspicions  and  re- 
assured  us. 

“ We  now  fixed  ail  our  thoughts  on  the  scene  before  us. 

A man  came  forward  ; he  was  alone,  having,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  separated  from  a group  of  men  sheltered  under  a 
clump  of  trees.  He  walked  straight  to  the  boat,  unmoored  it, 
and,  getting  in,  rowed  silently  toward  us. 

The  nearer  he  was  to  us,  the  greater  were  my  efforts  to 
pierce  the  obscurity. 

From  the  first,  there  was  something  about  the  maii  that 
led  me  to  thiiik  of  the  tall  figure,  the  gloomy  countenance,  and 
the  strongly  marked  features  of  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau  ; 
when  he  was  within  ten  paces  of  us  doubt  was  no  longer 
possible. 

“ I had  now  almost  as  much  dread  of  my  rescuer  as  of  my 
persecutor. 

“ I stood  mute  and  still,  in  a corner  of  the  window,  so  that 
he  might  not  see  me.  When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall,  he 
fastened  the  boat  to  a ring  and  rose  until  his  head  was  on  a 
level  with  the  casement. 

“ I could  not  restrain  a slight  cry. 

“ ‘ Ah,  forgive  me  ! ’ said  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau,  < but  I 
thought  you  were  expecting  me.’ 

“ ‘ I was  expecting  some  one,  monsieur,’  said  I,  ‘ but  I did 
not  know  the  person  I expected  would  be  j^ou.’ 

“ A bitter  smile  passed  over  the  count’s  face. 

“ ‘Who,  pray,  except  myself  and  your  father,  watches  over 
the  honor  of  Diane  de  Meridor  ? ’ 
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^ You  told  me,  monsieur,  in  the  letter  you  wrote  me,  that 
you  came  in  the  name  of  my  father/ 

“ ^ Yes,  mademoiselle,  and  as  I foresaw  you  were  likely  to 
hâve  doubts  about  the  mission  I received,  here  is  a letter  from 
the  baron.’ 

“ And  the  count  presented  me  a paper. 

‘‘  We  had  not  lit  the  candies,  so  that  we  might  observe  what 
was  likely  to  occur  beyond  the  walls  with  more  security.  I 
passed  from  Gertrude’s  room  into  mine,  and,  kneeling  in  front 
of  the  fire,  I read  these  words  by  the  light  of  the  flame  : 

‘ My  dear  Diane,  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau  alone  can  rescue 
you  from  the  danger  you  run,  and  this  danger  is  immense. 
Trust  him,  then,  entirely  as  the  best  friend  Heaven  could  send 
you. 

‘‘‘Dater  on,  I will  tell  you  what  I desire  from  the  very 
depths  of  my  heart  you  should  do  to  discharge  the  debt  we 
shall  contract  toward  him. 

“ ‘ Your  father,  who  entreats  you  to  believe  him  and  hâve  pity 
on  yourself  and  on  him, 

“ ‘ Baron  de  Meridor.’ 

“ I had  no  positive  basis  for  my  dislike  of  M.  de  Monsoreau  ; 
the  répugnance  I felt  for  him  sprang  from  instinct  rather  than 
reason.  I might  reproach  him  with  the  killing  of  a doe,  but 
that  was  a very  small  crime,  for  a hunter. 

“ I went  to  him,  then. 

“ ‘ Well  ? ’ he  asked. 

“ ‘ Monsieur,  I hâve  read  my  father’s  letter  ; he  tells  me  you 
are  ready  to  get  me  ont  of  this  place  ; but  he  does  not  say 
where  you  are  to  lead  me.’ 

“ ‘ I will  bring  you  to  the  place  where  the  baron  is,  made- 
moiselle.’ 

“ ‘ But  where  is  he  ? ’ 

“ ‘ In  the  Castle  of  Meridor.’ 

“ ‘ Then  I shall  see  my  father  ? ’ 

“ ‘ In  two  hours.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  monsieur,  if  you  are  speaking  the  truth  ’ — 

“ I paused  ; the  count  was  evidently  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  sentence. 

“ ‘ You  may  rely  on  my  entire  gratitude,’  I added,  in  a 
weak  and  trembling  voice,  for  I guessed  what  it  was  he 
expected  from  that  gratitude  which  I had  not  strength  enough 
to  express. 
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‘ Theu,  mademoiselle/  said  the  count,  ^ you  are  ready  to 
follow  me  ? ’ 

‘‘  I looked  anxiously  at  Gertrude  ; it  was  easy  seeing  the 
count’s  gloomy  face  inspired  her  with  as  little  confidence  as  it 
did  me. 

“ ‘ Refiect  ! ’ said  lie  ; ^ every  one  of  the  minutes  that  are  fly- 
ing  has  a value  for  you  beyond  anything  you  can  imagine.  1 
am  half  an  hour  late,  nearly.  It  will  soon  be  ten,  and  were 
you  not  warned  that  at  ten  the  prince  will  be  in  the  Castle  of 
Beaugé  ? ’ 

‘ Alas  ! yes/  I answered. 

“ ‘ The  prince  once  here,  I can  do  nothing  for  you,  except 
risk  my  life  uselessly  ; I am  risking  it  now,  but  it  is  with 
the  certainty  of  saving  you.’ 

‘ AVhy  has  not  my  father  corne  ? ' 

“ ‘ Do  you  think  your  father  is  not  watched  ? Do  you  think 
he  can  take  a step  without  it  being  known  where  lie  is  going  ? ’ 

‘ But  you  ? ’ I asked. 

^ With  me  it  is  a different  thing  ; I am  the  prince’s  friend 
and  confidant.’ 

“ ‘ But,  monsieur,*  I exclaimed,  ‘ if  you  are  the  prince’s  friend 
and  confidant,  then  ’ — 

^ Then  I betray  him  for  your  sake  ; yes,  that  is  the  mean- 
ing  of  it.  Did  I not  say  just  now  that  I risked  my  life  to  save 
your  honor  ? ’ 

There  was  such  a tone  of  sincerity  in  the  count’s  answer, 
and  it  harmonized  so  visibly  with  the  truth,  that,  though  my 
unwillingness  to  trust  him  was  not  entirely  banished,  I did  not 
know  how  to  express  it. 

‘ I am  waiting,’  said  the  count. 

I turned  to  Gertrude,  who  was  as  undecided  as  I was. 

‘ See,’  said  M.  de  Monsoreau  ; ‘ if  you  are  still  in  doubt, 
look  yonder.’ 

And  from  the  direction  opposite  that  by  which  he  had 
corne,  he  showed  me  a troop  of  horsemen  advancing  to  thë 
castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond. 

“ ‘ Who  are  those  men  ? ’ I asked. 

‘ The  Duc  d’Anjou  and  his  suite,’  answered  the  count. 

‘ Mademoiselle,  mademoiselle,’  cried  Gertrude,  ‘ there  ’s  no 
time  to  be  lost.’ 

“ ‘ There  has  been  too  much  lost  already/  said  the  count  ; 
^in  Heaven’s  naine,  décidé  at  once.’ 
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I fell  on  a chair  ; my  strength  failed  me. 

^ O God  ! O God  ! what  ought  I to  do  ? ’ I murmured. 

^ Listen/  said  the  count  ; ^ listen,  they  are  knocking  at  the 
gâte.’ 

And,  in  fact,  we  heard  a loiid  knocking  inade  by  two  men, 
who,  as  we  had  seen,  had  separated  froin  the  others  for  this 
purpose. 

^ In  five  minutes,’  said  the  count,  ^ there  will  be  no  longer 
time.’ 

I tried  to  rise  ; my  limbs  gave  way  under  me. 

‘ Help  ! Gertrude,  help  ! ’ I stammered. 

^ Mademoiselle,’  said  the  poor  girl,  ^ do  you  not  hear  the 
door  opening  ? Do  you  not  hear  the  tram  ping  of  the  horses 
in  the  courtyard  ? ’ 

^ Yes,  y es,’  I answered,  making  an  effort,  ^ but  ail  my 
strength  is  gone.’ 

^ Oh,  is  it  only  that  ? ’ said  she,  and  she  took  me  in  her  arms, 
lifted  me  as  if  I had  been  a child,  and  placed  me  in  the  arms 
of  the  count. 

“Assoon  as  I felt  the  touch  of  this  man,  I shuddered  so 
violently  that  I was  near  escaping  from  him  and  falling  into 
the  lake. 

But  he  held  me  close  to  his  breast,  and  laid  me  down  in 
the  boat. 

Gertrude  followed  me  and  entered  the  boat,  unaided. 

Then  I noticed  that  my  veil  had  been  unfastened,  and  was 
floating  on  the  water. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  enable  our  enemies 
to  trace  us. 

a i My  veil,  my  veil  ! ’ said  I to  the  count  ; ^ try  to  recover 
my  veil.’ 

The  count  glanced  at  the  object  I pointed  ont. 

^ No,’  said  he,  ^ better  leave  it  as  it  is.’ 

And,  seizing  the  oars,  he  gave  such  a violent  impetus  to  the 
boat  that,  after  a few  strokes,  we  were  almost  at  the  edge  of 
the  pond. 

At  that  moment  we  perceived  that  the  Windows  of  my 
room  were  illuminated,  and  servants  were  hurrying  into  it 
with  lights. 

^ Hâve  I deceived  you  ? ’ said  M.  de  Monsoreau  ; ^ and 
were  we  not  just  in  time  ? ’ 
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^ Oh,  yes,  yes,  monsieur,’  I answered,  ^ you  are,  in  very 
truth,  my  savior.’ 

Meanwhile  the  lights  seemed  to  be  scurrying  about  in  a 
very  agitated  fashion,  moving,  now  into  Gertrude’s  rooni,  now 
into  mine.  Then  there  were  cries;  a man  entered,  before 
whom  ail  the  others  fell  back.  He  approached  the  open  win- 
dow,  leaned  outside,  perceived  the  veil  floating  on  the  water, 
and  uttered  a cry. 

“ ‘ You  see  now  I hâve  acted  wisely  in  leaving  the  veil  where 
it  was.  The  prince  will  believe  that  you  threw  yourself  into 
the  lake  to  escape  him,  and,  while  he  is  searching  for  you,  we 
will  escape.’ 

‘‘  It  was  then  the  hrst  time  I really  trembled  in  presence  of  a 
mind  so  crafty  and  subtle  — a mind  that  had  wrought  out  such 
a plan  beforehand. 

At  this  moment  we  landed.” 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE  TREATY. 

There  was  again  a moment’s  silence.  Diane,  almost  as 
moved  by  the  recollection  of  these  e vents  as  she  had  been  by 
the  reality,  felt  her  voice  failing.  Bussy  was  listening  with 
ail  the  energies  of  his  soûl  and  was  already  vowing  vengeance 
on  her  enemies,  whoever  they  might  be. 

At  length,  after  inhaling  the  contents  of  a little  vial  which 
she  took  from  her  pocket,  Diane  was  able  to  continue  : 

We  had  hardly  landed  when  seven  or  eight  men  ran  up  to 
us.  They  were  the  count’s  people,  and  I thought  I recognized 
among  them  the  two  servants  who  escorted  our  litter  when  we 
had  been  attacked  by  the  persons  who  led  me  to  the  Castle  of 
Beaugé.  A groom  held  two  horses  : one,  the  black  charger  of 
M.  de  Monsoreau  ; the  other,  a white  nag  intended  for  niyself. 
The  count  helped  me  to  mount  and  then  jumped  on  his  own 
horse  as  soon  as  I was  in  the  saddle. 

Gertrude  was  taken  up  behind  one  of  the  count’s  men,  and 
when  ail  these  arrangements  were  made  we  dashed  into  a gallop. 

I noticed  that  the  count  held  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  and  I 
remarked  that  I was  good  enough  horsewoman  to  be  able  to 
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dispense  witli  liis  care  ; but  he  answered  that  she  was  skittish 
and  might  fly  off  in  another  direction,  thus  separating  me  froni 
him. 

^‘We  had  travelled  about  ten  minutes  when  I heard  Ger- 
trude’s  voice  calling  to  me.  I tunied  round  and  saw  that  our 
troop  had  divided.  Four  men  had  taken  a by-path  and  were 
hurrying  her  into  the  forest,  while  the  count  and  four  others 
followed  the  saine  road  along  with  me. 

^ Gertrude  ! ’ I cried.  ^ Monsieur,  why  is  she  not  coming 
with  us  ? ’ 

‘ It  is  an  indispensable  précaution,^  said  he.  ‘ If  we  are 
pursued,  we  must  leave  two  tracks  behind  us  ; it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  those  who  may  hâve  perceived  us  should  be 
able  to  say  they  saw  two  different  women  carried  off  in  two 
different  directions.  It  may  then  be  our  good  fortune  to  hâve 
the  Duc  d’Anjou  take  the  wrong  road  and  run  after  the  maid 
instead  of  her  mistress.’ 

The  answer  was  specious,  but  not  satisfactory.  However, 
what  could  I say  ? what  could  I do  ? I sighed  and  waited. 

Moreover,  the  path  taken  by  the  count  was  the  one  which 
led  to  the  Castle  of  Meridor  ; at  ^the  gait  at  which  we  were 
going  we  should  be  there  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  But  sud- 
denly,  at  a cross-road  well  known  to  me,  the  count,  instead  of 
continuing  on  the  road  which  would  bring  me  to  my  father, 
swerved  into  a path  on  the  left  which  clearly  led  elsewhere.  I 
cried  ont  at  once,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rate  at  which  we  were 
galloping,  I had  my  hand  on  the  pommel  ready  to  spring  to 
the  ground,  when  the  count,  who  no  doubt  had  his  eye  on 
ail  my  movements,  leaned  over,  seized  me  by  the  waist,  lifted 
me  up,  and  set  me  on  his  own  horse  in  front  of  him.  Once 
at  liberty,  my  nag  fled,  neighing,  into  the  forest. 

The  action  was  executed  so  swiftly  that  I had  barely  time 
to  iitter  a cry. 

“ The  count  placed  his  hand  over  my  mouth. 

^ Mademoiselle,’  said  he,  ^ I swear  upon  my  honor  that 
everything  I do  is  by  your  father’s  orders,  and  I will  prove  it 
at  our  first  stopping-place.  If  you  do  not  regard  the  proof  as 
sufïicient,  I pledge  you  my  honor  a second  time  that  you  shall 
be  free.’ 

^ But,  monsieur,  you  told  me  you  were  conducting  me  to 
my  father,’  I cried,  thrusting  his  hand  away  and  throwing  my 
head  back. 
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‘ Yes,  I told  you  so  because  I saw  you  hesitated  to  follow 
me,  and  a moment’s  further  hésitation  would  hâve  been  fatal 
to  both  of  ns,  as  you  saw  for  yourself.  And  now,  think  of  oui- 
position,’  said  the  count,  halting.  ‘ Do  you  want  to  kill  the 
baron  ? Do  you  want  to  march  to  your  own  dishonor  ? Say 
but  the  Word  and  I lead  you  back  to  Meridor.’. 

“ ‘ You  said  you  had  a proof  you  acted  for  my  father  ’ 

‘ And  here  it  is,’  answered  the  count  ; ‘ take  this  letter  and 
read  it  at  the  first  place  we  stop  at.  If,  after  reading  it,  you 
wish  to  return  to  the  castle,  I again  repeat  that,  upon  my 
honor,  you  shall  be  free.  But  if  you  hâve  any  respect  for  the 
baron’s  orders,  you  will  not  return  ; of  that  I am  very  sure.’ 

‘‘  ‘ Then,  monsieur,  let  us  gain  the  first  stopping-place  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  I am  certainly  in  a hurry  to  find  out  if 
you  speak  the  truth.’ 

‘ Bemember,  you  are  coming  with  me  freely.’ 

‘‘  ^ Yes,  freely,  or,  rather,  as  freely  as  a young  girl  can  act 
who  sees  on  one  side  her  father’s  death  and  lier  own  dishonor, 
and  on  the  other  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  the  good  faith  of 
a man  she  hardly  knows.  No  matter,  I follow  you  freely, 
monsieur,  as  you  shall  hâve  evidence  of  if  you  are  kind  enough 
to  give  me  back  my  horse.’ 

“ The  count  made  a sign  to  one  of  his  men  to  dismount.  I 
leaped  off  his  steed,  and,  a moment  after,  was  riding  beside 
him. 

‘ The  nag  cannot  be  far,’  said  he  to  the  man  who  had  dis- 
mounted  ; ^ you  know  she  cornes  like  a dog  when  called  by  her 
naine  or  whistled  for.  You  will  follow  us  to  La  Châtre.’ 

“ I shuddered  in  spite  of  myself.  La  Châtre  was  ten  leagues 
from  Meridor  and  on  the  highroad  to  Paris. 

‘ Monsieur,’  said  I,  ^ I go  with  you,  but  at  La  Châtre  we 
shall  make  our  conditions.’ 

“ ‘ Or,  rather,  mademoiselle,  at  La  Châtre  you  shall  give  your 
orders,’  answered  the  count. 

This  assumed  deference  did  not  reassure  me.  However, 
as  I had  no  choice  and  as  the  course  suggested  by  Monsoreau 
seemed  the  only  one  that  would  enable  me  to  escape  from  the 
Duc  d’Anjou,  I continued  my  journey  in  silence.  We  reached 
La  Châtre  at  daybreak.  But  instead  of  entering  the  village, 
we  turned  aside  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the  first  gardens, 
crossed  the  fields,  and  rode  toward  a lonely  house. 

I halted. 
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^ Where  are  we  going  ? ’ I asked. 

‘‘  ^ Listen,  mademoiselle/  said  the  count.  ^ I hâve  already 
remarked  that  your  understanding  is  clear-sighted  and  judicious, 
and  it  is  to  your  understanding  I make  my  appeal.  Can  we, 
in  flying  from  a prince  next  in  power  to  the  King,  stop  at  an 
ordinary  hostelry,  in  the  midst  of  a village  where  the  first 
peasant  that  sees  us  will  denounce  us  ? You  might  bribe  a 
single  man,  but  ou  cannot  bribe  a whole  village.’ 

Like  ail  the  answers  of  the  count,  this,  too,  had  a con- 
clusiveness,  or  a seeming  conclusiveness,  that  struck  me. 

‘ Be  it  so,’  said  I,  ‘ let  us  go  on.’ 

And  we  started  again. 

We  were  expected.  A man  had  been  sent  in  advance, 
without  my  knowledge,  to  provide  suitable  accommodations. 

^^A  bright  lire  burned  in  the  chimney  of  a room  that  was 
almost  clean,  and  a bed  was  ready. 

^ This  is  your  apartment,  mademoiselle,’  said  the  count  ; 
‘ I will  await  your  orders.’ 

He  saluted,  passed  out,  and  left  me  alone. 

My  first  act  was  to  approach  the  lamp  and  draw  my 
father’s  letter  from  my  bosom.  Here  it  is.  Monsieur  de 
Bussy.  I make  you  my  judge  ; read.” 

Bussy  took  the  letter  and  read  : 

My  beloved  Diane,  if,  as  I do  not  doubt,  you  hâve,  in  com- 
pliance with  my  entreaties,  followed  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau, 
he  must  hâve  told  you  that  you  hâve  had  the  misfortune  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  and  that  it  was  this 
prince  who  had  you  seized  and  conducted  to  the  Castle  of 
Beaugé.  By  this  violence  you  can  judge  of  what  he  is  capable 
and  of  the  shame  that  threatens  you.  There  is  one  way  of 
escaping  this  shame,  which  I would  not  survive  : it  is  to  marry 
our  noble  friend  ; once  you  are  Comtesse  de  Monsoreau,  it  is  his 
wife  the  count  défends,  and  he  has  sworn  to  me  to  defend  you 
by  any  and  every  means.  My  wish,  then,  my  darling  daughter, 
is  that  this  marriage  take  place  as.soonas  possible,  and  should 
you  yield  to  my  desire,  I add  a father’s  blessing  to  my  formai 
consent,  and  praÿ  God  to  bestow  on  you  ail  the  treasures  of 
happiness  which  his  love  reserves  for  such  hearts  as  yours. 

Your  father,  who  does  not  command  but  entreats, 

Baron  de  Meridor.” 

Alas  ! madame,”  said  Bussy,  if  this  letter  be  indeed  your 
father’s  it  is  only  too  positive.” 
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“ It  is  his  — I hâve  no  doubt  on  that  point  ; still,  I read  it 
three  times  before  coming  to  any  decision.  Then  I called  the 
count. 

He  entered  at  once,  which  proved  he  had  been  waiting  at 
the  door. 

I was  holding  the  letter  in  my  hand. 

‘ Well,’  said  he,  ‘ hâve  you  read  it  ? ’ 

^ Yes,’  I answered. 

‘ Do  you  still  doubt  of  my  discrétion  and  respect  ? ’ 

^ Though  I did,  monsieur,’  I answered,  ‘ this  letter  would 
force  me  to  believe  in  them.  And  now,  monsieur,  there  is 
something  still.  Supposing  I am  inclined  to  follow  my 
father’s  advice,  what  do  you  intend  doing  ? ’ 

intend  leading  you  to  Paris,  mademoiselle;  it  is  the 
place  where  you  can  be  most  easily.  concealed.’ 

^ And  my  father  ? ’ 

^ You  know'  well  that,  no  matter  where  you  are,  the  baron 
is  sure  to  join  you,  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so  without  exposing 
you  to  péril.’ 

‘ Well,  then,  monsieur,  I am  ready  to  accept  your  protection 
on  the  conditions  which  you  impose.’ 

impose  nothing,  mademoiselle,’  replied  the  count,  ‘I 
simply  offer  you  the  means  of  saving  yourself.’ 

‘ Then  I accept  the  correction,  and  say,  almost  in  your  own 
words,  I am  ready  to  accept  the  means  of  salvation  you  offer, 
but  on  three  conditions.’ 

‘ Speak,  mademoiselle.’ 

^ The  first  is  that  Gertrude  be  restored  to  me.’ 

^ She  is  so  already,’  said  the  count. 

‘ The  second  is  that  we  travel  apart  to  Paris.’ 

“ ^ I was  about  to  propose  it,  to  avoid  olfending  your  deli- 
cacy.’ 

^ And  the  third  is  that  our  marriage,  iinless  I acknowledge 
some  urgent  necessity  for  it,  shall  not  take  place  except  in  the 
presence  of  my  father.’ 

^ It  is  my  most  earnest  desire.  I am  sure  his  blessing  on 
our  union  will  be  folio wed  by  that  of  Heaven.’ 

I was  bewildered.  I had  belle ved  that,  certainly,  some  one 
of  my  proposais,  at  least,  would  be  found  un  acceptable,  and, 
lo  ! they  were  ail  such  as  the  count  intended  to  make  himself. 

Œow,  mademoiselle,’  said  he,  ^will  you  allow  me,  in  my 
turn,  to  give  you  some  advice  ? ’ 
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^ I will  hear  you,  monsieur/ 

^ Then  I should  counsel  you  to  travel  by  night/ 

^ I agréé  to  that  fully.’ 

^ And  to  permit  me  to  select  tlie  route  and  the  lodgings 
you  will  occupy  ; ail  my  précautions  will  hâve  but  one  object  — 
to  protect  you  from  the  Duc  d’Anjou.’ 

“ ‘ If  you  love  me  as  you  say,  monsieur,  our  interests  are  the 
saine.  , I see  no  objection  to  complying  with  your  request.’ 

^ My  last  counsel  is  for  you  to  be  satisfied  with  the  home  I 
select  for  you,  however  plain  and  retired.’ 

^ Ail  I ask,  monsieur,  is  to  be  concealed  ; so  the  plainer 
and  the  more  remote  the  place  is  the  better  it  will  be  suited  to 
a fugitive.’ 

^ Then  we  are  agreed  on  ail  points,  mademoiselle,  and  ail 
that  remains,  in  accordanCe  with  the  plans  you  hâve  traced,  is 
for  me  to  présent  my  very  humble  respects,  send  you  your 
maid,  and  give  my  attention  to  the  route  you  are  to  follow.’ 

^ And  as  for  myself,  monsieur,’  I answered,  ^ I am  a gentle- 
woman  just  as  you  are  a gentleman  ; do  you  keep  your  prom- 
ises and  I will  keep  mine.’ 

^ That  is  ail  I ask,’  said  the  count,  ^ and  this  assurance 
convinces  me  that  I shall  soon  be  the  happiest  of  men.’ 

And  with  these  words  he  bowed  and  passed  out. 

Five  minutes  after,  Gertrude  entered. 

The  joy  of  this  good  girl  was  great  ; she  had  believed  she 
was  separated  from  me  fore  ver.  I told  her  ail  that  had 
passed  ; I needed  some  one  who  could  enter  into  my  views, 
second  my  wishes,  understand  a hint  at  the  proper  moment, 
and  obey  a sign  or  a gesture.  The  complacent  behavior  of  M. 
de  Monsoreau  astonished  me,  and  I feared  there  might  be  some 
infraction  of  the  treaty  we  had  just  made. 

^‘As  I was  Corning  to  the  end  of  my  story,  we  heard  the 
Sound  of  a horse’s  hoofs.  I ran  to  the  window  ; it  was  the 
count  galloping  back  the  way  we  had  corne.  .Why  did  he  go 
back  instead  of  going  forward  ? It  was  a thing  I could  not 
understand.  But  he  had  fulfilled  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
by  restoring  Gertrude  to  me,  and  he  was  now  observing  the 
second  by  retiring  ; I had  nothing  to  complain  of.  Besides, 
in  whatever  direction  he  went,  his  absence  reassured  me. 

We  spent  ail  the  day  in  this  little  house,  waited  on  by  our 
landlady.  It  was  not  until  evening  that  the  man  whom  I re- 
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garded  as  the  leader  of  our  escort  entered  my  room  and  asked 
me  for  orders. 

“ As  the  nearer  I was  to  Beaugé,  the  greater,  in  my  opinion, 
was  the  danger,  I told  him  I was  ready.  Five  minutes  later  he 
returned  and  informed  me,  as  he  bowed,  that  ail  préparations 
were  made.  I found  my  white  nag  at  the  door;  she  had  corne 
at  the  first  call,  as  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau  had  predicted. 

We  travelled  the  whole  night,  and  stopped  at  daybreak, 
as  ou  the  evening  before.  I reckoned  that  we.  must  hâve 
made  nearly  fifteen  leagues.  However,  M.  de  Monsoreau  had 
seen  to  it  that  I should  not  suffer  from  cold  or  weariness;  the 
mare  of  his  choice  trotted  in  a peculiarly  gentle  fashion,  and, 
when  I left  the  house,  a fur  mantle  was  thrown  over  my 
shoulders. 

This  hait  resembled  the  first,  and  ail  these  night  journeys 
were  similar  to  the  one  we  had  just  made.  I was  treated  on 
every  occasion  with  the  same  respect,  the  same  deference,  the 
same  attention  ; it  was  évident  some  one  preceded  us  to  pré- 
paré our  lodgings  ; whether  it  was  the  count  or  not,  I could  not 
say,  for  I never  saw  him  once  during  our  travels  ; he  was 
plainly  determined  to  obey  this  article  of  our  treaty  as  exactly 
as  the  other  two. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  I perceived  an  immense 
crowd  of  houses.  It  was  Paris. 

“ We  stopped  till  nightfall  ; then  we  resumed  our  journey. 

We  soon  passed  under  a gâte,  beyond  which  the  first  object 
that  struck  me  was  an  immense  building,  which  I knew  from 
its  walls  to  be  a monastery  ; next,  we  crossed  the  river  at  two 
points,  turned  to  the  right,  and,  after  a ten  minutes’  ride,  were 
in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  There,  a man,  who  seemed  to  be 
expecting  us,  came  out  of  a doorway  and  approached  the  leader 
of  our  escort. 

“ ^ ïhis  is  the  place,’  said  he. 

The  leader  .of  the  escort  turned  to  me,  saying  : 

‘ You  hear,  madame  ; we  hâve  arrived.’ 

“ Then  he  leaped  from  his  horse  and  assistedme  in  alighting, 
as  had  been  his  custom  at  every  stopping-place. 

‘‘  The  door  was  open  and  the  staircase  was  lighted  by  a lamp 
placed  on  one  of  the  steps. 

^Madame,’  said  the  leader  of  the  escort,  ^you  are  now  at 
home.  The  mission  I received  to  wait  upon  you  ends  here  ; 
may  I hope  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  mission  lias  been  accom- 
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plished  according  to  your  wishes  and  with  ail  the  respect  which 
we  were  ordered  to  show  toward  you  ? ” 

“ ^ Yes,  inonsieiir/  said  I,  ^ I hâve  nothing  bat  thanks  to  give 
you.  Offer  thein  also  to  the  other  brave  men  who  hâve  accom- 
panied  me.  I should  like  to  reinunerate  them  in  a different 
fashion  ; but  l.possess  nothing.’ 

“ ^ Do  notîbe  uneasy,  madame,  as  to  that/  he  answered,  ^ they 
bave  been  rewarded  liberally.’ 

^^After  saluting  me,  he  jumped  on  horseback  again,  and 
turning  to  his  men  : 

^^^We  départ  now,’  said  he,  ‘ and  to-morrow  let  not  one  of 
you  remember  that  you  saw  this  door.’ 

“ After  these  words,  the  little  troop  rode  away  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  Kue  Saint- Antoine. 

“ Gertrude’s  first  task  was  to  shut  the  door,  and  it  was 
through  the  wicket  that  we  saw  them  leave. 

We  went  upstairs  and  found  ourselves  in  a corridor  upon 
which  three  doors  opened. 

We  entered  the  one  in  the  centre  ; it  led  into  the  drawing- 
room  in  which  we  are  now  sitting  and  which  was  then  lighted 
exactly  as  at  présent. 

‘‘1  went  infco  the  room  yonder,  and  found  it  Avas  a large 
dressing-room,  then  that  other  one,  which  was  to  be  my  bed- 
chamber,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  I stood  in  front  of  my 
ôwn  portrait. 

It  was  the  one  that  hung  in  my  father’s  room  at  Meridor  ; 
the  count  had  no  doubt  asked  it  of  the  baron  and  obtained  it. 

1 shuddered  at  this  fresh  proof  that  my  father  already  ' 
looked  upon  me  as  the  wife  of  M.  de  Monsoreau. 

^^We  examined  ail  the  apartments  ; they  were  lonely,  but 
lacked  nothing  ; there  were  lires  in  ail  the  chimneys,  and  in 
the  dining-room  a table  was  already  laid  ont.  After  a hasty 
glance,  I saw  with  satisfaction  that  there  Avas  but  a single 
knife  and  fork  on  the  table. 

‘ Well,  mademoiselle,’  said  Gertrude,  ‘ you  see  the  count 
keeps  his  promise  to  the  end.’ 

‘‘  ‘ Alas  ! yes,’  I answered,  with  a sigh.  ‘ I should  hâve 
better  liked  if,  by  failing  in  some  of  his  promises,  he  released 
me  from  mine.’ 

^ I sat  down  to  supper  ; afterward  we  went  through  the 
Avhole  house  a second  time,  but  did  not  meet  a living  soûl 
then,  either  ; it  was  entirely  our  oAvn,  Ave  were  by  ourselves. 
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Gertrude  slept  in  my  room. 

“ Next  day  she  set  out  to  examine  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  then  only  that  I learned  from  her  we  were  living  at  the 
end  of  the  Éue  Saint-Antoine,  opposite  the  Hôtel  des  Tour- 
nelles,  and  that  the  fortress  on  our  right  was  the  Bastile. 

“ The  information,  for  that  matter,  did  not  tell  me  much. 
I knew  nothing  of  Paris,  never  having  been  there  before. 

“ The  day  slipped  by  without  anything  new  occnrring  ; in 
the  evening,  as  I was  sitting  down  to  supper,  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

“ Gertrude  and  I looked  at  each  other. 

There  was  a second  knock. 

‘ Go  and  see  who  it  is,’  I said. 

“ ‘ If  it  be  the  count  ? ’ she  asked,  seeing  me  turn  pale. 

“ ^ If  it  is  the  count,’  I answered,  making  an  effort  to  control 
myself,  ‘ open,  Gertrude  ; he  has  kept  his  promises  faithfully  ; 
he  shall  see  that  I keep  mine.” 

A moment  after  Gertrude  reappeared. 

“ ^ It  is  M.  le  Comte,  madame,’  said  she. 

^ Show  him  in,’  I answered. 

“ Gertrude  withdrew  and  the  count  stood  on  the  threshold. 

“ ^ Well,  madame,’  he  asked,  ‘hâve  I faithfully  fulfilled  the 
treaty  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  monsieur,’  I replied,  ‘ and  I thank  you.’ 

“ ‘ You  are  graciously  pleased  to  reçoive  me,  then,’  he  added, 
with  a smile,  the  irony  of  which  he  did  not  succeed  in  hiding. 

“ ‘ Enter,  monsieur.’ 

“ He  came  in  and  remained  standing.  I niade  him  a sign  to 
be  seated. 

“ ‘ Hâve  you  any  news,  monsieur  ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ News  of  where  and  of  whom,  madame  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Of  Meridor,  and  of  my  father  especially.’ 

“ ‘ I did  not  return  to  Meridor  and  hâve  not  seen  the  baron.’ 

“ ‘ Then  of  Beaugé  and  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ? ’ 

“ ‘ That  is  different.  I hâve  been  to  Beaugé  and  I hâve 
spoken  with  the  duke.’ 

“ ‘ In  what  State  of  mind  is  he  ? ’ 

“ ‘ He  is  trying  to  doubt:’ 

“ ‘ What  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Your  death.’ 

“ ‘ But  you  confirmed  it.” 

“ ‘ I did  ail  I could.’ 
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^ And  where  is  the  duke  ? ’ 

“ ‘ He  returned  to  Paris  yesterday  evening/ 

‘ Why  did  he  return  so  quickly  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Because  a man  can  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  cheerful 
in  a place  where  he  believes  he  is  responsible  for  a woman’s 
death.’ 

^ Did  y ou  see  him  since  his  return  ? ’ 

‘ I hâve  just  left  him/ 

“ ‘ Did  he  speak  of  me  ? ’ 

‘ I did  not  give  him  time/ 

“ ^ Of  what,  then,  did  you  speak  ? ’ 

‘ Oî  a promise  he  once  made  me  which  I urged  him  to 
execute/ 

^ What  was  it  ? ’ 

“ ‘ He  pledged  himself,  because  of  certain  services  I rendered 
him,  to  secure  me  the  post  of  grand  huntsman/ 

< Ah  ! yes,’  I said,  with  a melancholy  smile,  as  I recalled 
poor  Daphne’s  death,  ‘ you  are  a terrible  hunter,  I remember, 
and  as  such  you  hâve  a right  to  the  place/ 

“ ^ It  is  not  because  I am  a hunter  that  I shall  obtain  it,  it  is 
because  I am  the  prince’s  servant  ; it  is  not  because  of  any 
right  I hâve  to  it  that  I shall  be  successful,  it  is  because  the 
Duc  d’Anjou  dare  not  prove  ungrateful  to  me/ 

In  ail  those  answers,  despite  their  respectful  tones,  there 
was  something  that  frightened  me  ; it  was  that  I saw  in  thein 
the  expression  of  a sombre  and  implacable  will. 

“ For  an  instant  I was  dumb. 

^ May  I Write  to  my  father  ? ’ I asked. 

^ Of  course  ; but  your  letters  may  be  intercepted/ 

^ Am  I forbidden  to  go  ont  ? ’ 

“ ‘ You  are  not  forbidden  to  do  anything,  madame  ; but  allow 
me  to  observe  that  you  might  be  followed/ 

“ ^ But,  at  least,  I must  hear  Mass  on  Sundays  ? ’ 

Mt  would  be  better,  I fancy,  for  your  safety  if  you  did  not 
hear  it  ; but,  should  you  be  determined  on  the  point,  I should 
recommend  you  — mind,  it  is  a simple  advice  1 am  tendering 
you  — to  hear  it  at  the  church  of  Sainte-Catherine.” 

^ And  where  is  this  church  ? ’ 

‘‘  ^ Opposite  your  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Street.’ 

^ Thanks,  monsieur.’ 

There  was  silence  again. 

‘‘  ‘ When  shall  I see  you,  monsieur  ? ’ 
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‘ When  y ou  permit  me  to  retiirii.’ 

‘ Is  my  permission  needed  ? ’ 

‘ Undoubtedly.  Uiitil  novv  I hâve  been  astranger  to  you.’ 

“ ‘ Hâve  you  not  a key  for  the  house  ? ^ 

‘ Only  your  husband  is  eiititled  to  hâve  one.’ 

‘‘  ^ Monsieur/  I answered,  more  dismayed  by  these  strangely 
submissive  replies  than  I should  hâve  been  if  they  had  been 
authoritative  in  tone,  ‘ monsieur,  be  good  enough  to  return 
whenever  you  wish,  or  when  you  hâve  anything  important  to 
communicate.’ 

‘ Thanks,  madame,  I will  use  your  permission,  but  not 
abuse  it  — and  the  first  proof  of  this  I olîer  is  to  tender  you 
my  respects  and  take  my  leave.’ 

‘‘  Thereupon  the  count  rose. 

‘ You  are  going,  then  ?’  I asked,  growing  more  and  more 
astonished  at  a way  of  acting  which  I had  been  so  far  from 
expecting. 

‘ Madame,’  answered  the  count,  ‘ 1 know  you  do  not  love 
me,  and  I will  not  take  advantage  of  a situation  which  forces 
you  to  reçoive  my  attentions.  Seeing  me  only  at  intervals, 
you  will,  I hope,  get  gradually  accustomed  to  my  presence. 
In  this  way  the  sacrifice  will  cost  you  less  when  the  moment 
arrives  for  you  to  become  my  wife.’ 

^ Monsieur,’  said  I,  rising  in  turn,  ‘ I acknowledge  the  deli- 
cacy  with  which  you  hâve  acted,  and,  in  spite  of  a certain 
harshness  in  your  language  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  I 
appreciate  it.  You  are  right,  and  I will  speak  with  a frank- 
ness  similar  to  your  own;  I had  certain  préjudices  in  your 
regard  which,  I hope,  time  will  cure.’ 

^ Permit  me,  madame,’  said  the  count,  ‘ to  share  that  hope 
and  to  live  in  expectation  of  that  happy  moment.’ 

Then,  saluting  with  ail  the  reverence  I could  meet  with 
from  the  humblest  of  my  servants,  he  made  a sign  to  G-ertrude, 
v/ho  was  présent  at  the  whole  conversation,  to  light  him  out, 
and  retired.” 
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CHAPTEE  Xy. 

THE  MARRIAGE. 

Upon  my  soûl,  a strange  man  that  ! ” said  Bussy. 

‘‘  Oh,  yes,  very  strange  indeed,  is  he  not,  monsieur  ? His 
manner  of  expressing  his  love  had  something  of  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  might  hâve  expressed  his  hatred.  When  Ger- 
trude returned  she  found  me  sadder  and  more  frightened  than 
ever. 

She  tried  to  cheer  me,  but  it  was  évident  the  poor  girl 
was  as  uneasy  as  I was  myself.  ïhis  icy  respect,  this 
ironical  submission,  this  repressed  passion,  which  vibrated 
harshly  in  every  one  of  his  words,  was.  more  alarming  than 
would  hâve  been  a plainly  expressed  resolution,  which  I might 
hâve  found  means  to  resist. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  ; during  ail  my  life  I had  never 
failed  to  be  présent  at  divine  service.  I heard  the  bell  of 
Sainte-Catherine’s  Church,  and  it  seemed  to  be  calling  me.  I 
saw  every  one  making  their  way  to  the  house  of  God.  Wrap- 
ping  a thick  veil  about  me  and  followed  by  Gertrude,  I min- 
gled  with  the  crowd. 

T sought  out  the  darkest  corner  in  the  church  and  knelt 
against  the  wall.  Gertrude  knelt  at  my  side,  as  if  to  shield 
me  from  the  world.  This  time  her  guardianship  was  needless  ; 
no  one  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  us. 

Two  days  afterward,  the  count  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  been  appointed  grand  huntsman  ; the  Duc 
d’Anjou’s  influence  had  procured  him  a post  that  had  been 
almqst  pledged  to  one  of  the  King’s  favorites  named  Saint- 
Luc.  It  was  a triumph  he  hardly  expected  himself.” 

And  indeed,”  said  Bussy,  we  were  ail  astonished.” 

He  came  to  announce  the  news  to  me  in  hopes  that  his 
new  dignity  would  hasten  my  consent;  but  he  was  neither 
urgent  nor  importunate  ; he  expected  everything  from  my 
promise  and  from  events. 

As  for  myself,  I was  beginning  to  hope  that  as  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  belle ved  me  dead,  there  was  no  longer  any  danger,  and 
I might  find  some  way  of  being  released  from  my  engagement. 

“ Seven  more  days  went  by,  marked  by  nothing  except  two 
visits  of  the  count.  Like  the  preceding  visits,  they  were 
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cold  and  respectful.  But  I hâve  already  explained  to  y ou  the 
strange,  almost  menacing  character  of  this  coldness  and 
respect. 

“ The  following  Sunday  I went  to  church,  as  I had  done 
before,  and  occupied  the  same  corner  I occupied  a week  previ- 
ously.  A sense  of  security  often  leads  to  imprudence  ; in  the 
middle  of  my  prayers  I unconsciously  put  iny  veil  aside.  In  the 
ho  use  of  God  I thought  only  of  God  — I was  praying  ardently 
for  iny  father,  when  suddenly  Gertrude  touched  iny  arm.  But 
I was  in  a State  of  religions  ecstasy,  and  it  was  only  when  she 
touched  me  the  second  time  that  I raised  my  head  and  looked 
mechanically  around  me.  And  then  my  eyes  met  those  of  the 
Duc  d’Anjou-,  who  was  staring  at  me  intently. 

A man  who  appeared  to  be  his  confidant  rather  than  his 
servant  stood  near  him.” 

It  was  Aurilly,”  said  Bussy,  his  lute-player.” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Diane  ; “ I think  that  is  the  naine  Ger- 
trude mentioned  afterward.” 

Continue,  madame,”  said  Bussy,  pray  continue.  I am 
beginning  to  understand  everything.” 

I drew  my  veil  quickly  over  my  face  ; it  was  too  late  — he 
had  seen  me,  and  even  if  he  had  not  recognized  me,  my 
resemblance  at  least  to  the  woman  he  had  loved  and,  as  he 
believed,  lost,  moved  him  deeply.  Troubled  by  his  gaze,  which 
I felt  instinctively  was  riveted  on  me,  I rose  and  proceeded  to 
the  door,  but  he  was  there  ; he  dipped  his  fingers  in  the  font 
and  ofîered  me  holy-water  as  I passed. 

“ I pretended  not  to  see  him  and  went  ont  without  accepting 
his  offer. 

“ But  although  I walked  straight  before  me,  I knew  we 
were  followed.  Had  I known  Paris,  I should  hâve  tried  to 
deceive  the  duke  as  to  my  real  abode,  but  I had  never 
been  in  any  Street  except  the  one  leading  from  the  house  to 
the  church  ; I was  not  acqnainted  with  any  one  from  whom 
I might  ask  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  hospitality  ; I had  not 
one  friend,  and  my  only  protector  was  a greater  object  of 
fear  to  me  than  would  hâve  been  an  enemy.  Such  was  my 
position.” 

Great  heaven  ! ” murmured  Bussy,  “ why  did  not  Provi- 
dence or  chance  throw  me  in  your  way  sooner  ? ” 

Diane  thanked  the  young  man  with  a look. 

But  excuse  me,”  he  continued,  “ I am  always  interrupting 
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you,  and  yet  I am  dying  of  curiosity.  Continue,  I beseech 
you.” 

M.  de  Monsoreau  came  the  sarae  evening.  I did  not  know 
if  I should  tell  him  of  my  adventure.  But  he  inade  any  hési- 
tation on  my  part  unnecessary. 

‘‘  ‘ You  asked  me,’  said  he,  ^ if  y ou  were  forbidden  to  go  to 
Mass,  and  I answered  that  you  had  suprême  control  over  your 
own  actions,  and  would  act  wisely  in  not  stirring  frorn  the 
house.  You  would  not  belle ve  me  ; you  went  this  morning  to 
divine  service  at  the  church  of  Sainte-Catherine  ; some  chance, 
or  rather  some  fatality,  led  the  prince  thither,  and  he  has  seen 
you.’ 

“ ^ It  is  true,  monsieur,  and  I hesitated  to  mention  the  mat- 
ter  to  you,  for  I did  not  know  if  the  prince  recognized  me  to 
be  the  person  I am,  or  if  my  appearance  had  simply  surprised 
him.’ 

“ ‘ Your  face  struck  him  ; your  resemblance  to  the  woman 
he  regrets  appears  to  him  extraordinary  ; he  followed  you  and 
made  inquiries,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  tell  him  anything, 
because  no  one  knows  anything.’ 

‘ Oh,  heavens  ! monsieur,’  I cried. 

^ The  duke  has  a dark  and  persevering  soûl,’  said  M.  de 
Monsoreau. 

^ Oh,  I hope  he  wdll  forget  me  ! ’ 

^ I do  not  believe  it.  I hâve  done  ail  I could  to  get  him 
to  forget  you,  and  I hâve  not  succeeded.’ 

And  the  first  gleam  of  passion  I noticed  in  M.  de 
Monsoreau  flashed  from  his  eyes  at  that  moment.  I was 
more  terrified  by  this  flame,  blazing  ont  from  a tire  I thought 
had  burned  itself  out,  than  I had  been  in  the  morning  at  the 
sight  of  the  prince. 

I was  silent. 

‘ What  do  you  intend  doing  ? ’ asked  the  count. 

‘ Could  I not  change  from  this  house  and  Street,  live  at  the 
other  end  of  Paris,  or,  better  still,  return  to  Anjou  ? ’ 

‘‘  ^ It  would  be  useless,’  said  M.  de  Monsoreau,  shaking  his 
head  ; ^ the  Duc  d’Anjou  is  a terrible  bloodhound  ; he  is  on 
your  track,  and,  go  where  you  will,  he  is  now  sure  to  corne  up 
with  you.’ 

^ Gracious  heaven  ! How  you  frighten  me  ! ’ 

( I do  not  wish  to  do  so  ; I simply  tell  you  how  matters 
are,  and  nothing  else.’ 
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‘Then  it  is  my  turn  to  ask  you  the  question  you  hâve  just 
put  to  me.  What  do  you  intend  doing,  monsieur  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Alas/  retorted  the  count,  with  bitter  irony,  ^ I am  not 
gifted  with  a fine  imagination.  I found  a way,  but  as  that 
way  did  not  please  you,  I give  it  up  ; but  do  not  ask  me  to 
form  new  plans.’ 

“ ‘ But  perhaps,  after  ail,  the  danger  is  not  as  pressing  as 
you  suppose,’  I urged. 

“ ‘ That  you  can  only  learn  from  the  future,  madame,’  said 
he,  rising.  ‘ In  any  case  I can  but  add  that  Madame  de  Mon- 
soreau would  be  in  less  péril  from  the  prince  from  the  fact 
that  as  my  new  office  brings  me  into  the  closest  relations  with 
the  King,  my  wife  and  I would  naturally  be  protected  by  the 
King.’ 

“ A sigh  was  my  only  answer.  Everything  said  by  the 
count  was  full  of  reason  and  probability. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  waited  a moment,  as  if  to  give  me  plenty 
of  time  to  reply,  but  I had  not  strength  enough.  He  was 
standing,  ready  to  retire.  A bitter  smile  flitted  over  his  lips  ; 
he  bowed  and  passed  ont. 

‘‘  1 thought  I heard  him  swearing  as  he  was  going  down- 
stairs. 

‘‘  I summoned  Gertrude. 

Gertrude  usually  stayed  in  the  drawing-room  or  bed- 
chamber  when  the  count  was  présent  ; she  ran  in. 

“ I was  at  the  window,  and  had  wrapped  the  curtains  about 
me  in  such  a way  that,  without  being  perceived,  I could  see 
whatever  was  going  on  in  the  Street. 

The  count  left  the  house  and  soon  disappeared. 

“ We  remained  there  nearly  an  hour,  watching  eagerly  ; but 
no  one  came  by,  and  the  night  passed  without  anything  unusual 
occurring. 

The  next  day  Gertrude  was  accosted  by  a jmung  man 
whom  she  recognized  as  the  person  who  was  with  the  prince 
the  evening  before.  But  she  refused  to  respond  to  his  flatteries 
or  answer  his  questions. 

“ The  young  man  got  tired  at  last,  and  went  away. 

“ This  meetipg  alarmed  me  exceedingly  ; it  was  but  the 
beginning  of  an  inquiry  that  would  certainly  not  stop  there. 
I was  afraid  M.  de  klonsoreau  would  not  corne  in  the  evening, 
and  that  some  attack  might  be  made  on  me  during  the  night. 
T sent  for  him  j he  came  immediately. 
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I related  everything  and  described  the  young  man  as  well 
as  I could  from  the  data  furnished  by  Gertrude. 

‘‘  ‘ It  was  Aurilly,’  said  he  ; ‘ what  answer  did  Gertrude  make 
him  ? ’ 

She  made  noue.’ 

M.  de  Monsoreau  reflected  a moment. 

^ She  was  wrong,’  said  he. 

“ ‘ Why  ? ’ 

‘ She  might  hâve  helped  us  to  gain  time.’ 

“ ^ Time  ? ’ 

‘ To-day  I am  still  dépendent  on  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ; but  in 
a fortnight,  in  twelve  days,  in  a week,  perhaps,  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  will  be  dépendent  on  me.  We  must  deceive  him  to 
gain  time.’ 

^ Great  heavens  ! ’ 

^ Undoubtedly  hope  will  render  him  patient.  A complété 
refusai  would  drive  him  to  extremities.’ 

“ ^ Monsieur,  write  to  my  father,’  I cried.  ‘ My  father  will 
corne  here  at  once  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  King. 
The  King  will  hâve  pity  on  an  old  man.’ 

“ ^ That  will  entirely  dépend  on  the  disposition  of  the  King 
at  the  time  ; it  will  dépend  on  whether  it  is  his  policy  at  the 
moment  to  be  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 
Besides,  it  would  take  a messenger  six  days  to  hnd  your  father, 
and  it  would  take  your  father  six  days  to  corne  here.  In  twelve 
days  the  Duc  d’Anjou  could  make  ail  the  way  he  wants,  if  we 
do  not  stop  him.’ 

‘ But  how  can  we  stop  him  ? ’ 

M.  de  Monsoreau  did  not  answer.  I understood  his  mean- 
ing  and  lowered  my  eyes. 

^ Monsieur,’  said  I,  ‘ give  your  orders  to  Gertrude  and  she 
will  obey  them.’ 

An  imperceptible  smile  passed  over  M.  de  Monsoreau’s 
lips  at  this  my  first  appeal  to  his  protection. 

He  talked  for  some  moments  with  Gertrude. 

^ Madame,’  said  he,  ^ I might  be  seen  if  I left  ; it  will  be 
night  in  two  or  three  hours  ; will  you  permit  me  to  pass  these 
two  or  three  hours  in  your  apartments  ? ’ 

M.  de  Monsoreau  had  almost  the  right  to  command  ; he 
was  satisfied  to  request.  I made  him  a sign  to  be  seated. 

It  was  then  I noticed  the  count’s  perfect  self-control  ; that 
very  moment,  even,  he  got  the  better  of  the  embarrassment  that 
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résultée!  from  oui*  respective  positions,  and  liis  conversation, 
which  the  harshness  I hâve  already  spoken  of  affected  power- 
fully,  became  novel  and  attractive.  The  connt  had  thought 
inuch  and  had  travelled  extensively,  and  before  two  hoiirs  had 
passed,  I understood  clearly  the  influence  this  singular  inan  had 
acquired  over  iny  father.'^ 

Bussy  heaved  a sigh. 

At  nightfall,  evidently  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had 
inade,  and  without  trying  to  advance  farther,  he  rose  and  took 
his  le  ave. 

“ Then  Gertrude  and  I took  our  places  at  the  window  and 
watched.  This  tiine  Ave  distinctly  saw  two  men  examining  the 
house.  We  Avent  to  the  door  several  tinies.  As  Ave  had  put 
out  ail  the  lights,  Ave  could  not  be  seen. 

“We  retired  about  eleven. 

“ The  next  day  Gertrude,  after  leaving  the  house,  found  the 
saine  young  nian  in  the  sanie  place  ; he  approached  lier  and 
asked  the  sanie  questions  he  had  asked  on  the  previous  even- 
ing.  She  was  less  reserved  than  usual  and  exchanged  a feAV 
words  Avith  him. 

“ On  the  following  day,  Gertrude  was  even  still  more  com- 
municative. She  told  him  I Avas  the  Avidow  of  a counsellor,  that 
I Avas  without  fortune,  and  lived  very  retired  ; he  wished  for 
further  information,  but  Avas  assured  he  niust  be  satisfied  Avith 
what  he  had  obtained  for  the  présent. 

“ On  the  day  after  this,  Aurilly  seemed  to  hâve  éntertained 
some  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  he*had  heard.  He 
spoke  of  Anjou,  Beaugé,  even  mentioned  Meridor. 

“ Gertrude  replied  that  ail  these  liâmes  Avere  utterly  un- 
Known  to  her. 

“ Then  he  confessed  he  belonged  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  and 
that  the  prince  had  seen  me  and  fallen  in  love  with  me,  and, 
after  this  confession,  magnificent  offers  were  made  to  her  and 
to  me  ; to  her,  if  she  should  introdiice  the  prince  into  the  house  ; 
to  me,  if  I would  receive  him. 

“ M.  de  Monsoreau  came  every  evening,  and  I at  once  told  him 
Avhat  had  occurred.  He  reniained  with  us  from  eight  in  the 
evening  until  midnight  ; but  it  Avas  évident  that  his  anxiety 
was  great. 

“ On  Saturday  evening  he  was  paler  and  more  agitated  than 
usual. 
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‘ Listen/  said  he,  ^ you  must  promise  to  receive  the  prince 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday/ 

^ And  why  ? ’ 

‘ Because  he  is  at  tliis  moment  capable  of  anything  ; lie  is 
now  on  good  terms  with  tlie  King,  and,  consequently,  we  can 
hope  for  nothing  from  the  King.’ 

‘ But  between  now  and  Wednesday  something  may  happen 
to  help  us.’ 

‘‘  ‘ Perhaps.  I am  in  daily  expectation  of  a certain  event 
that  must  place  the  prince  in  my  power.  To  bring  it  about, 
to  hasten  its  advent,  I spare  neither  toil  ncr  trouble.  I hâve 
to  leave  you  to-morrow.  I am  obliged  to  go  to  Monsoreau.’ 

^ Is  it  necessary  ? ’ I asked,  at  once  frightened  and 
pleased. 

“ ^ Yes.  I hâve  an  appointment  there  upon  which  it  abso- 
lutely  dépends  whether  the  event  of  which  I hâve  spoken  shall 
corne  to  pass  or  not.’ 

“ ^ But  if  the  situation  remain  the  sanie,  what  are  we  to  do 
then  ? ’ 

‘ What  can  I do  against  a prince’s  power,  madame,  when  I 
hâve  no  right  to  protect  you  ? We  must  submit  to  ill-for- 
tune.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  father  ! father  ! ’ I cried. 

“ The  count  fixed  his  eyes  on  me. 

‘ Oh,  monsieur  ! what  shall  I do  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Hâve  you  anything  to  reproach  me  with  ? ’ 

‘ Kothing  ; quite  the  contrary.’ 

^ Hâve  I not  been  as  devoted  as  a friend,  as  respectful  as 
a brother  ? ’ 

‘ You  hâve  behaved  as  a gentleman,  in  every  respect.’ 

“ ‘ Did  I not  hâve  your  promise  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

‘‘  ^ Hâve  I once  remin ded  you  of  it  ? ’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“ ‘ And  yet,  when  the  circumstances  are  such  that  you  find 
yourself  placed  between  an  honorable  position  and  a shameful 
one,  you  prefer  to  be  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  mistress  rather  than 
be  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau’s  wife.’ 

“ ‘ I hâve  not  said  sô,  monsieur.’ 

“ ‘ Then  décidé.’ 

“ ‘ I hâve  decided.’ 

“ ‘ To  be  the  Comtesse  de  Monsoreau  ? ’ 
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Rather  thaii  tlie  inistress  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou.’ 

“ ^Rather  than  the  inistress  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou.  The  alter- 
native is  flattering.’ 

I was  silent. 

‘ No  inatter.  Let  Gertrude  gain  time  until  Tuesday  — you 
understand  ? and  on  Tuesday  we  ’ll  see  what  happens.’ 

Gertrude  went  ont  as  usual  the  next  day,  but  did  not  ineet 
Aurilly.  When  she  returned,  we  began  to  feel  uneasier  at  his 
absence  than  we  should  hâve  been  at  his  presence.  Gertrude 
left  the  house  a second  time,  not  that  there  Avas  any  necessity 
for  it,  but  solely  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  ; however,  he  did 
not  appear.  A third  trip  turned  ont  as  nseless  as  the  two 
others. 

I then  sent  Gertrude  to  M.  de  Monsoreau’s  lodgings  ; he  was 
gone,  and  no  one  knew  Avhere  he  was. 

‘AVe  Avere  alone  and  isolated  ; Ave  Avere  conscious  of  our 
Aveakness,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I felt  I had  been  unjust  to 
the  count.” 

Oh,  madame,”  cried  Bussy,  do  not  be  in  any  hurry  to 
trust  this  man  ; there  is  something  throughout  his  entire  con- 
duct  Avhich  we  do  not  know,  but  which  Ave  Avill  knoAv.” 

^•'Night  came  on,  and  Avith  it  increasing  terror  ; I Avas  pre- 
pared  for  anything  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s 
poAver.  I had  managed  to  get  a poniard,  and  was  determined 
to  stab  myself  before  the  prince’s  eyes  the  very  moment  he  or 
his  people  attempted  to  lay  hands  on  me.  We  barricaded  our- 
selves  in  our  rooms,  for,  through  some  incredible  neglect,  the 
Street  door  had  no  boit  on  the  inside.  We  concealed  the  lamp 
and  took  our  post  at  our  usual  observatory. 

Ail  was  quiet  until  eleven  ; at  that  hour  five  men  issued 
forth  from  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  appeared  to  deliberate  for 
a time,  and  then  hid  in  an  angle  of  the  Hôtel  des  Tournelles. 

We  began  to  tremble  ; these  men  Avere  probably  there  on 
our  account. 

‘‘  However,  they  kept  perfectly  still.  Tl  lus  passed  nearly  a 
(piarter  of  an  hour. 

Then  Ave  saw  two  other  men  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Paul.  Gertrude  Avas  enabled  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Avhich,  for  a moment,  emerged  from  the  clouds,  to  recognize 
one  of  these  tAVO  men  as  Aurilly. 

“ ‘ Alas  ! mademoiselle,  there  are  tAvo  of  them,’  murmured 
the  pool*  girl. 
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^ Y es,’  I answered,  shivering  with  terror,  ^ and  there  are 
five  others  yonder  ready  to  aid  them.’ 

‘‘  ‘ But  they  will  hâve  to  break  open  the  door/  said  Gertrude, 
^ and  at  the  noise  the  neighbors  will  run  hither.’ 

' What  reason  hâve  you  for  thinking  the  neighbors  will 
help  us  ? What  do  they  know  about  us  ? Is  it  likely,  then, 
they  will  expose  themselves  to  danger  for  the  sake  of  defend- 
ing  us  ? Alas,  Gertrude  ! our  only  real  defender  is  the  count.’ 
^ Then  why  do  you  persist  in  refusing  to  be  his  countess  ? ’ 
I heaved  a sigh. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

THE  MARRIAGE (^Coutinued). 

“ Durixg  this  tiine  ^the  two  men  at  the  corner  of  the  Bue 
Saint-Paul  had  glided  along  the  houses  and  were  now  under 
our  Windows. 

“ We  opened  the  casement  softly. 

^ Are  you  sure  this  is  it  ? ’ asked  a voice. 

^ Yes,  monseigneur,  perfectly  sure.  It  is  the  fifth  house 
from  the  corner  of  the  Bue  Saint-Paul.’ 

^ And  do  you  think  the  key  will  fit  ? ’ 

‘ I took  an  impression  of  the  lock.’ 

I seized  Gertrude’s  arm  violently. 

‘ And  once  inside  ? ’ 

‘ Once  inside,  the  thing  is  settled  ; the  maid  will  let  us  in. 
Your  Highness  has  a golden  key  in  y our  pocket  which  is  quite 
as  good  as  this.’ 

‘ Then  open.’ 

The  next  thing  we  heard  was  the  key  turning  in  the  lock. 
But,  ail  of  a sudden,  the  men  in  ambush  at  the  corner  of  the 
' hôtel  came  ont  from  the  wall  and  rushed  on  the  prince  and 
Aurilly,  crying  : ^ Death  ! Death  ! ’ 

‘‘  It  was  ail  a mystery  to  me  ; but  one  thing  I understood  in 
a dim  sort  of  way  : it  was  that  we  were  being  succored  in  some 
unexpected,  incredible  manner.  I fell  on  my  knees  and 
poured  ont  my  thanks  to  Heaveii. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  prince  showed  himself,  as  soon  as 
he  told  who  he  was,  every  voice  was  hushed,  every  sword  was 
sheathed,  every  aggressor  took  a step  backward.” 
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“ YeSj”  said  Bussy,  it  was  not  at  the  prince  they  aimed,  it 
was  at  me.” 

‘‘  In  any  case,”  answered  Diane,  this  attack  led  to  the 
departure  of  the  prince.  We  saw  hiin  going  away  by  the  Bue 
de  Jouy,  while  the  five  gentlemen  returned  to  their  hiding-place 
at  the  corner  of  the  Hôtel  des  Tournelles. 

“ It  was  évident  that,  for  this  night  at  least,  we  were  free 
from  danger,  for,  clearly,  these  five  gentlemen  had  no  quarrel 
with  me.  But  we  were  so  restless  and  excited  that  we  gave 
up  ail  thought  of  going  to  bed  ; we  remained  at  the  window, 
on  the  watch  for  some  unusual  incident  Avhich  we  instinctively 
felt  was  at  hand. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  A man  appeared  on  horseback 
in  the  Bue  Saint- Antoine,  keeping  the  iniddle  of  the  Street.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  person  the  five  gentlemen  were  waylaying, 
for,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  they  shouted  : ^ To  arms  ! To 
arms  ! ’ and  fell  upon  him. 

“ You  know  ail  about  this  gentleman,”  said  Diane,  because 
this  gentleman  was  yourself.” 

On  the  contrary,  madame,”  answered  Bussy,  who  was 
hoping  that  the  young  woman  would  reveal  some  of  the 
secrets  of  her  heart  during  her  narrative,  on  the  contrary, 

I know  nothing  except  the  fight,  since,  after  it  was  over,  I 
fainted.” 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  of  the  interest  we  took  in  this 
unequal  struggle,  so  valiantly  sustained,”  continued  Diane,  with 
a slight  blush.  “ Every  incident  in  the  combat  drew  from  us  a 
shudder,  a cry,  a prayer.  We  witnessed  your  horse  sink  to 
the  ground.  We  thought  you  were  lost  ; but  our  fears  were 
useless  ; the  brave  Bussy  proved  that  he  deserved  his  réputa- 
tion. You  fell  on  your  feet  and  did  not  need  to  rise  in  order 
to  strike  your  enemies.  At  length,  surrounded  and  threatened 
011  every  side,  you  retreated  like  a lion,  facing  your  foes,  and 
rested  against  the  door.  Then  the  sanie  thought  occurred  to  ' 
Gertrude  and  me  : it  was  to  go  down  and  let  you  in.  She 
looked  at  me.  ^ Yes,’  was  my  answer,  and  we  both  hurried  to 
the  staircase.  But,  as  I hâve  told  you,  we  had  barricaded  our- 
selves  in  our  rooni,  and  it  took  us  some  seconds  to  remove  the 
furniture  obstructing  our  passage,  and,  just  as  we  came  to 
the  landing,  we  heard  the  Street  door.  closing. 

“ We  remained  quite  still.  Who  was  the  person  that  had 
entered,  and  how  had  he  got  in 
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I leaned  for  support  on  Gertrude  ; we  spoke  not  a word, 
but  waited. 

“ Soon  we  heard  steps  in  the  alley  ; then  they  drew  near 
the  stairs,  and  a inan  appeared,  who  tottered,  threw  up  his 
arins,  and  fell,  with  a hollow  groan,  on  the  first  step  of  the 
staircase. 

“ It  was  évident  this  man  was  not  followed,  that  he  had 
placed  the  door,  which  had  so  fortunately  been  left  open  by 
the  Duc  d’Anjou,  between  himself  and  his  enemies,  and  that, 
though  dangerously,  perhaps  mortally  wounded,  he  had  fallen 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

‘‘  In  any  case  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  inan  had  urgent  need  of  our  help. 

‘ The  lainp  ! ’ I said  to  Gertrude.  She  ran  out  and  returned 
with  the  light. 

We  were  not  mistaken  ; y ou  had  swooned.  We  recognized 
you  as  the  brave  gentleman  who  had  so  valiantly  defended 
himself  ; and  we  decided,  without  any  hésitation,  to  aid  you. 

‘‘  In  a moment  you  were  borne  into  my  room  and  laid  on 
the  bed. 

“ You  remained  unconscious  ; evidently  a surgeon  was 
needed.  Gertrude  remembered  having  heard  of  a marvellous 
cure  eUected  some  days  before  by  a young  doctor  in  the  Eue 
— Eue  Beautrellis.  She  kiiew  his  address,  and  offered  to  go 
for  him. 

‘ But,’  said  I,  ^ this  young  man  may  betray  us.’ 

‘ Do  not  be  alarmed,’  she  answered,  ^ I ’ll  see  to  that.’ 

She  is  at  once  a courageous  and  prudent  girl,”  continued 
Diane  ; so  I trusted  her  entirely.  She  took  some  money,  a 
key,  and  my  poniard,  and  I was  alone  by  your  side,  — praying 
for  you.” 

“ Alas,  madame,”  said  Bussy,  I was  unconscious  of  my 
happiness.” 

“ A quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Gertrude  returned  with  the 
young  doctor  ; he  had  consented  to  everything,  and  followed 
her  with  his  eyes  bandaged. 

‘‘  I stayed  in  the  drawing-room  while  he  was  being  conducted 
into  the  chamber.  There  he  was  allowed  to  remove  the  band- 
age from  his  eyes.” 

Yes,”  said  Bussy,  ‘‘  it  was  just  then  I came  to  myself  ; 
my  eyes  opened  on  your  portrait,  and  I think  I saw  you 
entering.” 
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You  are  right  : T entered  ; my  anxiety  got  the  better  of 
iny  prudence  ; I exchanged  a few  questions  with  the  young 
doctor  ; he  examined  your  wound,  answered  for  y oui*  recover}^ 
and  I felt  relieved.” 

“ Ail  that  remained  in  iiiy  inind/’  said  Bussy,  but  it  was 
like  the  recollection  of  a dreain  ; and  yet  something  told  me 
here,”  added  the  young  man,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart, 

that  T had  not  dreamed.” 

Wheii  the  surgeon  had  dressed  your  wound,  he  drew  a 
little  flask  froni  his  pocket  ; it  contained  a red  liquid,  and  he 
let  a few  drops  fall  on  your  lips.  It  was,  he  told  me,  an  élixir 
which  would  send  you  to  sleep  and  counteract  the  fever. 

And  in  fact,  the  instant  after  you  swallowed  the  drops, 
you  closed  your  eyes  again  and  fell  back  into  the  same  sort  of 
swoon  you  were  in  a moment  before. 

I was  frightened,  but  the  doctor  reassured  me. 

Everything,  he  said,  was  going  ou  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  ail  that  could  be  done  now  was  to  let  you  sleep. 

“ Gertrude  again  covered  his  eyes  with  a handkerchief,  and 
led  him  back  to  the  Rue  Beautrellis. 

“She  fancied,  however,  she  noticed  him  counting  the  steps.” 

‘‘It  was  true,  madame,”  said  Bussy,  “he  did  count  them.” 

“ This  intelligence  alarmed  me.  The  young  man  might  be- 
tray  us.  We  decided  to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  the  hospitality 
we  had  afforded  you  ; but  the  important  point  was  first  to  get 
rid  of  you. 

“ I summoned  up  ail  my  courage.  It  was  two  in  the  morn- 
ing  ; the  streets  were  deserted.  Gertrude  declared  she  could 
lift  you  up,  and  she  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and, 
between.us,  we  succeeded  in  carrying  you  to  the  embankment 
of  the  Temple.  Then  we  returned,  frightened  at  our  daring 
in  venturing  into  the  streets  at  an  hour  when  even  men  do  not 
go  abroad  except  in  company. 

“ However,  God  watched  over  us.  We  met  no  one  and  no 
one  noticed  us. 

“ But  after  I entered  the  housp,  my  émotion  overpowered 
me  and  I fainted.” 

“Ah,  madame  ! madame  ! ” cried  Bussy,  clasping  his  hands, 
“ how  can  I ever  repay  you  for  what  you  hâve  done  for  me  ? ” 

There  was  a moment’s  silence,  during  which  Bussy  gazed 
ardently  on  Diane.  The  young  woman  leaned  lier  elbow  on 
the  table  and  let  lier  head  rest  on  her  hand. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  silence,  the  dock  of  Sainte-Catherine’s 
chnrcli  struck  the  hour. 

“ Two  ! ” exclaimed  Diane,  starting  up.  Two,  and  you 
here  ! ” 

“ Oh,  madame  ! ” entreated  Bnssy,  do  not  send  me  away 
nntil  yoii  hâve  told  me  ail.  Do  not  send  me  away  until  yon 
hâve  shown  me  how  I can  be  usefnl  to  yon.  Suppose  that  God 
has  given  you  a bi*other,  and  now  tell  this  brother  what  he  can 
do  for  his  sis  ter. ’’ 

Alas,  nothing,’^  said  the  young  woman  ; “ it  is  too  late.” 

What  happened  uext  day  ? ” asked  Bussy  ; what  did  you 
do  on  the  day  I was  thinking  only  of  you,  although  1 was  not 
sure  you  were  not  a délirions  dream,  a feverish  vision  ? ” 

During  that  day,”  resumed  Diane,  Gertrude  went  out  and 
met  Aurilly,  who  was  more  urgent  than  ever  ; he  did  not  say  a 
Word  of  what  took  place  the  evening  before  ; but  he  requested 
an  interview  in  his  master’s  naine. 

Gertrude  pretended  to  yield,  but  said  the  matter  must  be 
deferred  until  the  folio wing  Wednesday  — that  is  to  say,  to-day 
— to  give  lier  time  to  influence  me  in  the  prince’s  favor. 

Aurilly  promised  his  master  would  curb  his  passion  until 
then. 

We  had,  therefore,  a respite  of  three  day  s. 

“ M.  de  Monsoreau  returned  in  the  evening. 

We  related  everything  to  him,  except  what  concerned  you. 
We  told  him  how,  on  the  night  before,  the  duke  had  opened 
the  door  with  a false  key,  but  that,  at  that  very  moment,  he 
had  been  attacked  by  flve  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  MM. 
d’Épernon  and  de  Quélus.  I had  heard  these  two  nanies  men- 
tioned  and  I repeated  them. 

“ ‘ Yes,  y es,’  he  answered,  ‘ I heard  of  that.  So  he  has  a false 
key.  I suspected  it.’ 

‘‘  ^ Could  not  the  lock  be  changed  ? ’ I asked. 

‘‘  ‘ He  would  hâve  another  one  made,’  said  the  count. 

^ Suppose  we  got  bolts  for  the  door  ? ’ 

“ ^ He  will  corne  with  half  a score  of  nien  and  break  through 
bolts  and  bars.’ 

“ ^ What  about  the  affair  that  was  to  place  the  prince  in  your 
power,  as  you  mentioned  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Delayed,  perhaps  delayed  indefinitely.’ 

“ I was  struck  dumb  and  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on 
my  forehead  ; I could  no  longer  hide  from  myself  that  the 
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only  means  of  escaping  the  Duc  d’Anjou  was  to  wed  the 
count. 

‘ Monsieur/  said  I,  ‘ the  duke  has  promised,  through  his 
confidant,  to  wait  till  Wednesday  night  ; I ask  y ou  to  wait  till 
Tuesdayd 

‘ Then  on  Tuesday  night,  at  the  saine  hour,  I will  be  here, 
madame,’  said  the  count.  / 

And,  without  another  word,  he  rose  and  withdrew. 

I followed  hirn  with  my  eyes  ; but  instead  of  going  away, 
he  took  his  station  at  the  saine  dark  corner  of  the  wall  of  Les 
Tou  nielles  and  seemed  resol  ved  to  watch  over  me  ail  night. 

“ Every  fresh  proof  of  his  dévotion  was  a stab  in  my  heart. 

“ The  two  days  slipped  by  rapidly,  and  nothing  disturbed  my 
solitude.  But  what  I sufîered  during  these  two  days,  as  hour 
sped  swiftly  after  hour,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
describe. 

“ When  the  night  of  the  second  day  arrived,  I was  utterlj- 
spiritless  ; ail  feeling  seemed  to  hâve  died  away  in  me.  I was 
like  a statue  — cold,  dumb,  and,  apparently,  insensible  ; my 
heart  alone  beat  ; the  rest  of  my  body  gave  no  signs  of  life. 

Gertrude  kept  at  the  window.  As  to  myself,  I sat  where 
I sit  now,  doing  nothing  except  occasionally  wiping  away  the 
perspiration  that  bedewed  my  forehead. 

Suddenly  Gertrude  pointed  in  the  direction  opposite  me  ; 
but  this  gesture,  which  lately  would  hâve  made  me  spring  to 
my  feet,  left  me  unmoved. 

‘ Madame  ! ’ said  she. 

“‘Well?  ’ I asked. 

^ Four  men  — I see  four  men  — they  are  coming  this  way 
- — they  are  opening  the  door  — they  are  entering.’ 

^ These  four  men  must  be  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  Aurilly,  and 
their  attendants.’ 

I drew  my  poniard  and  laid  it  beside  mé  on  the  table. 

^ Oh,  let  me  see,  at  least,’  cried  Gertrude,  running  to  the 
door. 

^ Yes,  go  and  see,’  I answered. 

“ Gertrude  was  back  in  a moment. 

“ ‘ Mademoiselle,’  said  she,  ^ it  is  the  count.’ 

“ 1 replaced  the  poniard  in  my  dress  without  a word.  Then 
I turned  my  face  to  the  count. 

He  was  evidently  terrified  at  my  paleness. 

. “ ‘ What  is  this  Gertrude  tells  me  ? ’ he  cried  ; ^ that  you 
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took  me  for  the  duke,  and,  if  I had  been  the  duke  you  would 
bave  killed  yourself  ? ’ 

It  was  the  first  time  I saw  him  moved.  Was  his  émotion 
real  or  artificial  ? 

‘ It  was  wrong  of  Gertrude  to  tell  you  that,  monsieur,’  I 
answered;  ^now  that  it  is  not  the  duke,  ail  is  welL’ 

There  was  a moment’s  silence. 

‘‘  ‘ You  know  that  I hâve  not  corne  alone,’  said  the  count. 

^ Gertrude  saw  four  men.’ 

“ ^ Do  you  suspect  who  they  are  ? ’ 

‘ I présumé  one  is  a priest  and  two  of  the  others  wit- 
nesses.’ 

‘ Then  you  are  ready  to  become  my  wife  ? ’ 

^“Was  it  not  so  agreed  ? But  I reniember  the  treaty  ; it 
was  also  stipulated  that  unless  I acknowledged  the  case  to  be 
urgent,  I was  not  to  marry  you  except  in  my  father’s  pres- 
' ence.’ 

‘ I reniember  the  condition  perfectly,  mademoiselle  ; do 
you  believe  the  case  is  urgent  at  présent  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  I believe  so.’ 

* Well  ? ’ 

‘‘^Well,  I am  ready  to  marry  you,  monsieur.  But  — you 
recollect,  do  you  not  ? — I will  be  your  wife  only  in  naine  until 
I hâve  seen  my  father.’ 

The  count  frowned  and  bit  his  lips. 

^ Mademoiselle,’  said  he,  ^ it  is  not  my  intention  to  coerce 
you  ; though  you  hâve  pledged  me  your  word,  I return  it  — you 
are  free  ; but  ’ — 

“ He  approached  the  window  and  glanced  into  the  Street. 

^ But,’  said  he,  ‘ look  ! ’ 

I rose,  impelled  by  that  powerful  attraction  which  forces 
the  unfortunate  to  niake  sure  of  their  misfortunes,  and,  beneath 
the  window,  I perceived  a man,  wrapped  in  a cloak,  who  was 
seemingly  attempting  to  get  into  the  house.” 

“ Good  heavens  ! ” exclaimed  Bussy  ; and  you  say  that  it 
was  yesterday  ? ” 

“ Yes,  count,  yesterday,  about  nine  in  the  evening.” 

‘‘  Continue,”  said  Bussy. 

A moment  later  another  man,  with  a lantern  in  his  haiid, 
joined  the  first. 

“ ^ What  do  you  think  of  those  two  iiien  ? ’ asked  M.  de 
Monsoreau. 
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“ ‘ I suppose  it  is  the  duke  and  his  follower,’  I answered. 
Bussy  groaned. 

continued  the  count,  ‘ give  your  orders  : shall  I re- 
main or  shall  I withdraw  ? ’ 

I hesitated  for  a moment  ; yes,  in  spite  of  my  father’s  let- 
ter,  in  spite  of  my  pledged  word,  in  spite  of  the  présent  péril 
that  was  so  palpable  and  so  menacing,  I hesitated  ; and  had 
not  those  two  men  been  yonder  ” — 

“ Oh,  wretch  that  I am  ! ” cried  Bussy  ; the  man  in  the 
cloak  was  myself,  and  the  man  with  the  lantern  was  Bëmy  le 
Haudouin,  the  young  doctor  you  sent  for.’’ 

“ It  was  you  ! ” exclaimed  Diane^  stupefied. 

Yes,  it  was  I.  Becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  my  recollections,  I was  trying  to  discover  the  house 
into  which  I had  been  taken,  the  room  to  which  I was  carried, 
and  the  woman,  or  rather  angel,  who  had  appeared  to  me. 
Ah  ! had  I not  good  reason  to  call  myself  a wretch  ? ” 

And  Bussy  was  utterly  crushed  under  the  weight  of  that 
fatality  which  had  induced  Diane  to  give  her  hand  to  the 
count. 

And  so,”  said  lie,  after  a moment,  “ you  are  his  wife  ? ” 

‘‘  Since  yesterday,”  answered  Diane. 

There  was  renewed  silence,  broken  only  by  their  hurried 
breathing. 

But,”  asked  Diane  suddenly,  “ how  did  you  corne  to  enter 
this  house  ? How  is  it  you  are  here  ? ” 

Bussy,  without  a word,  showed  her  the  key. 

A key  ! ” cried  Diane  ; from  whom  did  you  get  this  key  ? ” 
‘‘  Did  not  Gertrude  promise  the  prince  to  introduce  him  to 
the  house  this  evening  ? He  had  seen  both  myself  and  M.  de 
Monsoreau,  just  as  we  had  seen  him  ; he  feared  a trap  and  lias 
sent  me  in  his  place.” 

“ And  you  accepted  this  mission  ? ” said  Diane,  reproach- 
fully. 

It  was  the  only  wa}^  of  reaching  you.  Surely  you  are  not 
so  unjust  as  to  be  angry  with  me  for  Corning  in  search  of  one 
of  the  greatest  joys  and  sorrows  of  my  life  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I am  angry,”  said  Diane.  “ It  would  hâve  been  bet- 
ter  if  you  had  not  seen  me  ; and  now  it  would  be  better  to  see 
me  110  more  and  forget  me.” 

‘■^No,  madame,”  answered  Bussy,  ‘^you  are  mistaken.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  God  who  led  me  hither  in  order  to  fathoni 
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to  its  very  depths  this  plot  of  which  you  are  the  victim.  Lis- 
ten  : on  the  very  instant  I saw  you  I devoted  to  you  my  life. 
The  mission  I hâve  courted  is  about  to  begin.  You  bave  asked 
for  news  of  your  father  ? ” 

Oh,  y es  ! ” cried  Diane,  for,  in  very  truth,  I do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  him.” 

‘‘  Well,  then,”  said  Bussy,  “ I undertake  to  bring  you  news 
of  him.  Only  cherish  a kindly  remembrance  of  one  who, 
from  this  hour,  will  live  by  you  and  for  you.” 

But  that  key  ? ” said  Diane  anxiously. 

“ The  key  ? ” returned  Bussy  ; I restore  it  to  you,  for  I will 
reçoive  it  only  from  your  hand  ; but  I pledge  you  my  honor  as 
a gentleman  that  never  did  sister  confide  the  key  of  her  apart- 
ment  to  a brother  more  devoted  or  respectful.” 

‘‘  I trust  to  the  word  of  the  brave  Bussy,”  said  Diane. 
‘‘  Here,  monsieur.” 

And  she  gave  back  the  key  to  the  young  man. 

Madame,”  said  he,  in  a fortnight  we  shall  know  who  and 
what  M.  de  Monsoreau  is.” 

And  saluting  Diane  with  an  air  in  which  respect  was 
blended  with  ardent  love  and  deep  sadness,  Bussy  withdrew. 

Diane  leaned  toward  the  door  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  the 
young  man’s  retreating  footsteps,  and  long  after  that  sound 
had  died  away,  she  was  listening  still,  with  beating  heart  and 
eyes  bathed  in  tears. 


CHAPTEB  XVII. 

HOW  LONG  IT  TOOK  HENRI  III.  TO  TRAVEL  FROM  PARIS  TO 
FONTAINEBLEAU. 

The  Sun  that  arose  four  or  five  hours  after  the  events  we 
hâve  just  related  saw  by  its  pale  light,  which  barely  succeeded 
in  silvering  the  edges  of  a reddish  cloud,  the  departure  of 
Henri  III.  for  Fontainebleau,  where,  as  we  hâve  also  men- 
tioned,  there  was  to  be  a great  huntiiig  party  in  two  days. 

This  departure,  which  in  the  case  of  another  prince  might 
hâve  passed  unnoticed,  created  a sensation  by  the  bustle, 
noise,  and  confusion  it  led  in  its  train  ; in  this  resembling  ail 
the  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  strange  monarch  whose  reign 
we  hâve  undertaken  to  portray.- 
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Before  eiglit  o’clock  in  the  raorning  a crowd  of  gentlemen 
on  duty,  inounted  on  good  horses  and  wrapped  in  fur  cloaks, 
rode  ont  through  tlie  gateway  situated  between  the  Cour  de 
Coin  and  the  Rue  de  l’Astruce,  and  formed  a line  on  the  Quai 
du  Louvre  ; after  them  came  a légion  of  pages,  next  a multi- 
tude of  lackeys,  and  last,  a company  of  Swiss,  which  went 
immediately  in  front  of  the  royal  litter. 

This  litter,  drawn  by  eight  magnificently  caparisoned  mules, 
merits  the  honor  of  a detailed  description, 
t It  was  a machine,  almost  in  the  form  of  a square,  resting  on 
four  wheels  ; it  was  furnished  with  a superabiindance  of  cushions 
inside  and  hung  with  curtains  of  brocade  on  the  outside  ; it 
was  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  eight  feet  broad.  When  the 
roads  were  uneven  or  hilly  an  indefinite  number  of  oxen  was 
substituted  for  the  eight  mules  ; their  slow  but  vigorous  perti- 
nacity,  although  not  conducive  to  speed,  gave  assurance,  how- 
ever,  that  they  would  reach  their  goal  some  time  or  other  — if 
not  in  an  hour,  at  least  in  two  or  three. 

This  machine  contained  Henri  III.  and  ail  his  court,  the 
Queen,  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  excepted,  who,  we  may  as  well 
say,  was  of  so  little  account  in  lier  husband's  court,  unless 
during  a period  of  processions  and  pilgrimages,  that  it  is  scarce 
worth  while  mentioning  lier. 

Let  us,  therefore,  leave.  ont  the  poor  Queen,  and  direct  oiir 
attention  to  the  composition  of  King  Henri’s  court  when  that 
monarch  travelled. 

It  consisted,  lirst,  of  King  Henri  himself  ; his  physician  ; 
Marc  Miron,  his  chaplain,  whose  nanie  has  not  conie  down  to 
us  ; our  old  acquaintance.  Chicot,  the  jester  ; five  or  six  of  the 
minions  in  favor,  who,  for  the  nonce,  were  Quélus,  Schomberg, 
D’Epernon,  I)’0,  and  Maiigiron  ; a couple  of  huge  greyhounds, 
that  yawned  incessantly  and  slipped  in  their  long,  snake-like 
heads  between  ail  these  people  who  sat,  or  stood,  or  knelt,  or 
reclined  on  cushions;  and  a basket  of  little  English  dogs, 
which  alternately  rested  on  the  King’s  knees  or  hung  from  his 
neek,  suspended  by  a chain  or  by  ribbon. 

Occasionally  a hind  was  brought  from  a sort  of  kennel 
made  for  her  accommodation,  and  suckled  this  basketful  of 
puppies  from  her  milk-swollen  udders  ; the  two  hounds  looking 
on  sympathetically  the  while  as  they  rubbed  their  sharp 
muzzles  against  the  string  of  beads,  fashioned  like  death’s- 
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heads,  that  rattled  at  the  King’s  side  ; they  knew  the  favor 
they  enjoyed  and  were  not  jealous. 

From  the  ceiling  of  the  litter  swung  a cage  of  gilt  copper 
wire  ; it  contained  the  most  beautiful  doves  in  the  world,  with 
plumage  white  as  snow  and  black  rings  round  their  necks. 

If,  perchance,  a lady  entered  the  royal  litter  the  menagerie 
was  augmented  by  the  presence  of  two  or  three  monkeys  of 
the  sapajo  species,  the  monkey  eiijoying,  for  the  moment, 
great  favor  among  the  exquisités  at  the  court  of  the  last  of 
the  Valois. 

An  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres,  wrought  in  marble  by 
Jean  Goujon  for  Henri  II.,  stood  in  a gilt  niche  at  the  back 
of  the  litter  ; she  gazed  down  on  her  divine  son  with  eyes  that 
seemed  astonished  at  ail  they  saw. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  ail  the  pamphlets  of  the  time,  and 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  them,  and  ail  the  satires  of  the  period, 
and  there  were  enough  and  to  spare  of  them,  should  hâve  done 
this  litter  the  honor  of  directing  attention  to  it  frequently; 
their  usual  désignation  for  it  was  ‘‘Noah’s  Ark.” 

The  King  sat  at  the  back  of  the  litter,  just  under  the  niche 
and  statue  ; at  his  feet  lay  Quélus  and  Maugiron,  plaiting 
ribbons.  This  was  one  of  the  most  serions  occupations  of  the 
young  people  of  that  era;  sonie  of  them  had  succeeded  in 
weaving  twelve  different  pièces  into  a braid,  an  unknown  art 
till  then,  and  unfortunately  lost  since  that  period  ; Schomberg, 
in  a corner,  was  embroidering  his  coat  of  anus  on  a piece  of 
tapestry,  as  well  as  a motto,  which  he  believed  new,  but  which 
was  really  not  new  at  ail  ; in  another  corner  the  chaplain  and 
the  doctor  were  chatting  ; D’O  and  D’Épernon  were  looking 
through  the  hangings,  and,  as  they  had  been  awakened  too 
early,  were  yawning  as  wearily  as  the  greyhounds  ; and, 
finally.  Chicot,  seated  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  curtains,  with 
his  legs  hanging  outside  the  litter  in  order  to  be  able  to  jump 
out  and  in  again  as  the  whim  might  seize  him,  was  singing 
psalms,  reciting  lampoons,  or  making  anagrams  ; he  managed 
to  twist  the  naines  of  the  courtiers  into  foriiis  that  were  in- 
finitely  disagreeable  to  the  personages  whose  individuality  was 
thus  mangled  by  the  liberties  he  took  with  their  cognomens. 

On  reaching  the  Place  du  Châtelet,  Chicot  began  intoning  a 
canticle. 

The  chaplain,  who,  as  we  hâve  said,  was  talking  with  Miron, 
turned  round,  fi*owning. 
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Chicot,  my  friend,”  said  tlie  King,  beware  ! you  may 
make  mincemeat  of  my  minions,  tear  my  majesty  to  tatters,  say 
what  you  like  of  God,  — God  is  good,  — but  do  iiot  get  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  Church.” 

“ Thanks  for  your  advice,  my  son,’’  returned  Chicot,  “ I did 
not  sec  our  worthy  chaplain,  who  was  discoursing  yonder  with 
the  doctor  on  the  subject  of  the  last  corpse  sent  him  to  bury; 
he  was  complaining  it  was  the  third  that  day,  and  always 
came  at  meal-time,  thereby  disturbing  his  digestion.  Your 
words  are  golden,  my  son  ; no  more  psalms  ; they  are  too  old. 
But  I ’ll  sing  you  a song  that  is  qiiite  new.” 

To  what  air  ? ” asked  the  King. 

“ To  the  same  air  always  ; ” and  he  began  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  : 

“ ‘Our  King  a hundred  millions  owes’”  — 

“ I owe  more  thaii  that,”  said  Henri  ; your  ballad-monger 
has  not  been  correctly  iiiformed.” 

Chicot  began  again,  without  noticing  the  interruption  : 

“ ‘ Our  King  two  hundred  millions  owes, 

Of  wliich  his  minions  had  the  spending  — 

To  foot  the  bills,  they  now  propose 
To  tax  his  subjects  unoffending, 

' Propose  new  imposts,  wrongful  laws, 

To  wring  the  last  sou  from  the  peasant  — 

And  ail  to  glut  their  harpy  maws, 

And  make  their  mean  lives  gay  and  pleasant.’  ” 

‘‘  Upon  my  word,”  said  Quélus,  going  on  with  his  plaiting, 
‘‘  you  hâve  a fine  voice.  Chicot  ; the  second  stanza,  my  friend.” 

say,  Valois,”  said  Chicot,  not  deigning  to  answer  Quélus, 
“ order  thy  friends  not  to  call  me  their  friend  ; it  humiliâtes 
me.” 

‘‘  Speak  in  verse.  Chicot  ; your  prose  is  not  worth  a straw,” 
replied  the  King. 

Agreed,”  returned  Chicot,  and  he  went  on  : 

“ ‘ A minion  ’s  as  vile  as  vile  can  he, 

He  ’s  garbed  in  such  lascivious  fashion 
The  wife  who  dared  to  dress  so  free 
Her  husband  soon  would  lay  the  lash  on  ! 

His  ample  ruff  looks  very  nice  ; 

His  neck  turns  easily  inside  it, 

Because  that  ruff  is  starched  with  rice  — 

As  for  common  wheat  starch  — he  can’t  abide  it  ! ’ ” 
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Bravo  ! ’’  said  the  King  ; was  it  not  you,  D’O,  that  in- 
vented  rice-starch  ? ” 

“ No,  sire/’ said  Chicot,  it  was  M.  de  Saint-Mégrin,  who 
was  killed  last  year  by  M.  de  Mayenne.  AVhat  the  devil  ! 
would  yon  rob  a poor  dead  man  of  the  honor  due  him  ? Saint- 
Mégrin  nsed  to  reckon  that  his  only  chance  of  going  down  to 
posterity  rested  on  this  starch  and  on  what  he  did  to  M.  de 
Guise.  Now,  if  yon  take  away  the  starch  from  him,  you  stop 
him  when  he  is  only  half  way  on  his  journey.” 

And,  without  paying  attention  to  the  expression  on  the 
King’s  face,  which  grew  dark  at  the  recollection  evoked  by  his 
j ester.  Chicot  continued  : 

‘The  Avay  he  wears  liis  hair  is  queer’  — 

Of  course,”  said  Chicot,  interrnpting  himself,  the  allusion 
is  for  the  minions  only,  that  is  understood.” 

“ Yes,  yes  ; go  on,”  said  Schomberg. 

Chicot  resumed  : 

“ ‘The  way  he  wears  his  hair  is  queer, 

Although  it  ’s  clipped  symmetrically  : 

’T  is  long  in  front  from  ear  to  ear, 

And  cropped  behind,  which  does  n’t  tally.’  ” 

Your  song  is  stale  already,”  said  D’Épernon. 

Stale  ! Why,  it  was  made  yesterday.” 

Well,  the  fashion  changed  this  morning.  Look  ! ” 

And  D’Épernon  took  olî  his  cap  and  showed  Chicot  his  hair, 
which  was  almost  as  closely  shaved  in  front  as  behind. 

Did  ever  any  one  see  such  an  ugly  head  ? ” exclaimed 
Chicot. 

And  he  continued  : 

“ ‘With  sticky  gums  his  locks  are  fed, 

And  twisted  and  peaked  that  he  may  look  daring; 

A cap  is  perched  on  his  empty  head  — 

And  now  you ’ve  got  his  portrait  and  bearing.’ 

I pass  over  the  fourth  stanza,”  said  Chicot  ; it  is  so  im- 
modest  it  might  shock  you.” 

And  he  went  on  : 

“ ‘ I wonder  if  our  sires  of  old, 

Whose  deeds  illumine  liistory’s  pages, 

Whose  feats  of  emprise,  high  and  bold, 

Will  ring  forever  through  the  âges, 
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Would  hâve  declined  the  parlons  fight 
Till  they  had  touched  with  paint  their  faces, 

Hâve  kept  away,  unless  bedight 

With  curls  and  wigs  and  frilïs  and  laces  î ’ ” 

Bravo  ! ’’  said  Henri  ; “ if  my  brother  were  here  he  would 
be  very  grateful  to  y ou,  Chicot.” 

Whom  callest  thon  brother,  luy  son  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

Would  it  be,  peradventure,  Joseph  Foulon,  Abbot  of  St. 
Genevieve,  where  thou  goest  to  say  thy  prayers  ? ” 

No,  no,”  returned  Henri,  who  always  took  kindly  to  the 
drolleries  of  his  j ester,  “ I mean  my  brother  François.” 

“ Ah  ! thou  ’rt  right,  my  son  ; the  other  one  is  not  thy  brother 
in  God,  but  thy  brother  in  the  devil.  Good  ! good  ! thou 
speakest  of  François,  child  of  France  by  the  grâce  of  God,  Duke 
of  Brabant,  Lauthier,  Luxembourg,  Gueldre,  Alençon,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Berry,  Evreux,  and  Château-Thierry,  Count  of  Flan- 
dres, Holland,  Zeland,  Zutphen,  Maine,  Perche,  Mantes,  Frise, 
and  Malines,  Defender  of  the  liberty  of  Belgium,  to  whom  na- 
ture gave  one  nose  and  to  whom  the  small-pox  hath  given  two, 
and  on  whom  I — even  I — hâve  made  this  quatrain  : 

“ ‘ Nothing  strange  the  fact  discloses 
That  our  François  bas  two  noses. 

Two  noses  on  a double-face 
Are  surely  in  their  proper  place.’  ” 

The  minions  fell  into  fits  of  laughter,  for  the  Duc  d’Anjou 
was  their  personal  enemy,  and  the  epigram  against  the  prince 
made  them  forget  for  the  moment  the  lampoon  he  had  sung 
against  themselves. 

As  for  the  King,  he  had  been  liardly  touched,  so  far,  by  this 
running  lire,  and  laughed  louder  than  anybody,  sparing  no 
one,  giving  sugar  and  pastry  to  his  dogs  and  the  rough  edge 
of  his  tongue  to  his  brother  and  his  brother’s  friends. 

Suddenly  Chicot  shouted  : 

“ Ah,  that  is  not  judicious  ! Henri,  Henri,  it  is  rash  and 
imprudent.” 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” said  the  King. 

“ Take  Chicot’s  word  for  it,  you  ought  not  to  confess  to 
such  things  as  that.  Shame  ! Shame  ! ” 

What  things  ? ” asked  Henri,  astonished. 

“ The  things  you  say  of  yourself  wheii  you  sign  your  naine. 
Ah,  Harry  ! ah,  my  son  ! ” 
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Be  on  your  guard,  sire,”  said  Quélus,  who  suspected  the 
affected  gentleness  of  Chicot  covered  some  malicioiis  rogiiery. 

“ What  the  devil  do  yoii  mean  ? ” inquired  the  King. 

When  you  write  your  signature,  how  do  you  sign  ? Be 
honest.” 

Pardieu»/  I sign  — I sign  myself  — Henri  de  Valois.” 

“ Good  ! Be  kind  enough  to  notice,  gentlemen,  that  I did 
not  force  hini  to  say  so.  Let  us  see,  now  ; would  there  be  any 
way  of  finding  a V ainong  these  thirteen  letters  ? ” 

‘‘  Undoubtedly.  Valois  begins  with  a V.” 

“ Take  out  your  tablets,  Messire  Chaplain  ; I want  you  to 
take  down  the  real  name  of  the  King  — the  naine  that  inust 
be  signed  by  hiin  henceforth  ; Henri  de  Valois  is  only  an 
anagrain.” 

How  ? ” 

Yes,  only  an  anagram  ; I am  going  to  tell  you  the  true 
name  of  his  Majesty  now  happily  reigning.  We  say  : In 
Henri  de  Valois  there  is  a V;  put  a F on  your  tablets.” 

Done,”  said  D'Épernon. 

Is  there  not  also  an  i ? ” 

Certainly  ; it  is  the  last  letter  of  the  name  ^ Henri.’  ” 

“ How  great  must  be  the  malice  of  men,”  said  Chicot,  ‘‘  when 
it  tempts  them  to  separate  letters  which  are  naturally  so  closely 
connected  ! Place  me  the  i beside  the  V.  Are  you  through  ? ” 

Yes,”  said  D’Épernon. 

And  now  let  us  look  and  see  if  we  cannot  discover  an  l ; 
you  ’ve  got  it,  hâve  you  ? and  a,  we  ’ve  got  that,  too;  now  for 
another  i,  he  ’s  ours  ; and  an  n for  the  finish.  Capital  ! Do 
you  know  how  to  read,  Nogaret  ? ” 

To  my  shame,  I confess  that  I do,”  said  D’Épernon. 

“ Fiddlesticks  ! thou  knave  ; thon  dost  not  rank  high  enougli 
as  a noble  to  be  able  to  boast  of  thy  ignorance.” 

“ You  rascal  ! ” returned  D’Épernon,  raising  his  cane  over 
Chicot. 

Strike,  but  spell,”  said  Chicot. 

D’Épernon  laughed  and  spelled. 
a V-i-l-a-i-n,  vilain^’’  said  he. 

Good  ! ” cried  Chicot.  “ And  now  you  see,  Henri,  how  the 
thing  begins  ; there  is  your  real  baptismal  name  already  dis- 
covered.  I expect  you  to  give  me  a pension  like  the  one 
bestowed  on  M.  Amyot  by  our  royal  brothcr  Charles  IX.,  as 
soon  as  I discover  your  family  name.” 
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“ I expect  I shall  hâve  you  cudgelled,  Chicot/’  said  the  King. 

And  pray  where  are  the  canes  gathered  with  which 
gentlemen  are  cudgelled,  niy  son  ? Is  it  in  Poland  ? Tell  me 
that.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,  however,”  said  Qiiélus,  that  M.  de 
Mayenne  had  no  trouble  in  finding  one,  my  poor  Chicot,  the 
day  he  detected  you  with  his  mistress.” 

‘‘  That  is  an  account  that  has  yet  to  be  settled.  Don’t  be 
uneasy  about  it.  Monsieur  Cupido,  the  score  is  chalked  down  — 
there  ; it  will  be  wiped  off  some  day.” 

And  Chicot  laid  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  which  provesthat, 
even  in  those  times,  the  head  was  recognized  as  the  seat  of  the 
memory. 

“ I say,  Quélus,”  exclaimed  D’Epernon,  we  ’re  going  to  lose 
sight  of  the  family  naine,  and  ail  through  your  gabbling.” 

‘‘  Don’t  be  alarmed,”  said  Chicot,  ‘‘  I hold  it  ; if  I Avere 
speaking  to  M.  de  Guise,  I would  say  : I hold  it  by  the  horns  ; 
but  to  you,  Henri,  I will  content  myself  with  saying  : by  the 
ears.” 

“ The  naine  ! The  naine  ! ” cried  ail  the  young  men  together. 

“ We  hâve,  among  the  remaining  letters,  a capital  H : set 
down  the  H,  Nogaret.” 

D’Épernon  obeyed. 

“ Then  an  c,  then  an  r,  then,  over  yonder,  in  Valois,  an  o ; 
theii,  as  you  separate  the  prænomen  from  the  nomen  by  what 
the  grammarians  call  the  particle,  I lay  my  hand  on  a d and 
011  an  e,  which,  with  the  .9  at  the  end  of  the  race-naine,  will 
make  for  us  — will  make  for  us  — Spell,  D’Épernon  ; ivhat 
does  H,  e,  r,  o,  d,  e,  s spell  ? ” 

“ Herodes,”  said  D’Épernon. 

“ Vilain  Herodes  ! ” cried  the  King. 

“ Quite  correct,”  said  Chicot  ; and  that  is  the  naine  you 
sign  every  day  of  your  life,  my  son.  Oh,  fie  ! ” 

And  Chicot  fell  back,  expressing  by  his  attitude  ail  the 
symptoms  of  a chaste  and  bashful  horror. 

‘‘  Monsieur  Chicot,”  said  the  King,  there  is  a limit  to  my 
endurance.” 

“ Why,”  returned  Chicot,  I State  but  a fact.  I say  what  is, 
and  nothing  else  ; but  that  is  the  way  with  kings  : give  them 
a caution,  and  they  at  once  get  angry.” 

A fine  genealogy  you  hâve  made  for  me  î ” said  Henri. 

“ Do  not  disown  it,  my  son,”  said  Chicot.”  Ventre  de 
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biche  ! It  is  a rather  good  one  for  a king  who  needs  the  help 
of  the  Jews  two  or  three  times  a nionth.” 

That  rascal  is  determined  to  hâve  the  last  word/’  cried  the 
King.  Hold  yoiir  tongiies, -gentlemen  ; when  he  finds  no  one 
answers  hiin,  he  will  stop.” 

That  very  moment  there  was  profound  silence  — a silence 
Chicot,  who  appeared  to  he  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
Street  they  were  travelling  in,  did  not  show  the  slightest  incli- 
nation to  break.  This  state  of  things  lasfced  several  minutes, 
Avhen,  jiist  as  they  came  to  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Koyers, 
beyond  the  Place  Maubert,  Chicot  jumped  from  the  litter, 
pushed  through  the  guards,  and  fell  on  his  knees  in  front  of 
a rather  good-looking  house  with  a carved  wooden  balcony 
resting  on  a painted  entablature. 

Hah,  pagan  ! ” cried  the  King,  “ if  you  want  to  kneel, 
kneel,  at  least,  before  the  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  Rue 
Sainte-Geneviève,  and  not  before  that  house.  Is  it  that  there 
is  an  oratory  or  an  altar  inside  it  ? ” 

But  Chicot  did  not  answer  ; he  had  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  and  was  saying,  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  the  following 
prayer,  of  which  the  King  did  not  lose  a single  word  : 

“ God  of  goodness  ! God  of  justice  ! here  is  the  house.  I 
recognize  it  well,  and  shall  always  recognize  it.  Here  is  the 
house  where  Chicot  suffered,  if  not  for  thee,  O God,  at  least 
for  one  of  thy  créatures.  Chicot  has  never  asked  thee  for  ven- 
geance on  M.  de  Mayenne,  the  author  of  his  martyrdom,  nor 
on  Maître  Nicolas  David,  its  instrument.  No,  Lord,  Chicot 
has  known  how  to  wait,  for  Chicot  is  patient,  although  he  is 
not  eternal,  and  for  six  years,  one  of  them  a leap  year.  Chicot 
has  been  piling  up  the  interest  of  the  little  account  opened 
between  him  and  MM.  de  Mayenne  and  Nicolas  David  ; now 
at  ten  per  cent.,  which  is  the  legal  rate,  since  it  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  King  borrows  — the  interest,  accumulated  in  seven 
years,  doubles  the  capital.  Grant,  then,  O great  and  just  God, 
that  Chicot’s  patience  may  last  another  year,  and  that  the 
lashes  Chicot  received  in  this  house  by  order  of  that  princely 
Lorraine  butcher  and  that  cut-throat  Norman  pettifogger, 
lashes  which  cost  the  said  Chicot  a pint  of  blood,  may  bring  a 
return  of  a hundred  lashes  and  two  pints  of  blood  for  each  of 
them  ; so  M.  de  Mayenne,  fat  as  he  is,  and  Nicolas  David,  long 
as  he  is,  will  no  longer  hâve  blood  or  hide  enough  to  paj^ 
Chicot,  and  will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  to  the  tune  of  a 
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déficit  of  fifteeii  or  twenty  per  cent.,  seeing  that  the  eightieth 
or  the  eighty-fifth  stroke  will  be  the  death  of  them. 

“ In  the  naine  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Amen  ! ” 

Amen  ! ” said  the  King. 

Chicot  kissed  the  ground,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  iitter 
bewilderment  of  ail  the  spectators,  who  were  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  scene,  he  then  resumed  his 
place  in  the  litter. 

‘^Now,  then,’’  said  the  King,  who,  though  he  had  fliing  most 
of  his  prérogatives  to  others  diiring  the  last  three  years,  felt 
that  he  was,  at  least,  entitled  to  the  earliest  information  about 
an  incident  of  importance,  “ now,  then.  Master  Chicot,  why  did 
you  repeat  that  long  and  singular  litany  ? Why  did  you  beat 
yonr  breast  so  fnriously  ? What  did  you  mean  by  those  mum- 
meries  before  a house  that,  to  ail  appearance,  has  no  religions 
character  ?” 

Sire,”  answered  the  jester,  ^-Chicot  is  like  the  fox:  Chicot 
scents  and  licks  the  stones  where  he  left  his  blood  behind  him, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  he  shall  crush  the  heads  of  those  who 
spilled  it  on  those  saine  stones.” 

Sire  ! ” cried  Quélus,  “ I ani  ready  to  bet  that  Chicot  has 
mentioned  the  naine  of  the  Duc  de  Mayenne  in  his  prayer, 
and  I think  your  Majesty  heard  him  do  so  ; I will,  therefore, 
also  bet  that  this  prayer  had  some  connection  with  the  flog- 
ging  we  spoke  of  a while  go.” 

Bet,  O Seigneur  J acques  de  Levis,  Comte  de  Quélus  ! ” said 
Chicot;  ^^bet  and  you ’ll  win.” 

Go  on.  Chicot,”  said  the  King. 

Yes,  sire,”  returned  the  jester.  ^^In  that  house  Chicot  had 
a mistress,  a good  and  charming  girl  ; nay,  more,  a lady,  for  that 
matter.  One  night  that  he  visited  her,  a jealous  prince  had  the 
house  surrounded,  had  Chicot  seized  and  beaten  so  roughly 
that  Chicot  was  forced  to  jump  from  y on  little  balcony  into  the 
Street.  Kow,  as  it  was  a miracle  that  Chicot  was  not  killed, 
every  time  that  Chicot  passes  in  front  of  that  house  he  kneels 
and  prays,  and,  in  his  prayer,  thanks  the  Lord  for  his  escape.” 

‘‘  Poor  Chicot  ! And  you  were  finding  fault  with  him,  sire  ; 
in  my  opinion  he  has  been  really  acting  like  a good  Christian 
in  ail  he  has  done.” 

‘‘  So  you  got  qui  te  a drubbing,  my  poor  Chicot  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sire,  quite  a drubbing  ; but  I am  sorry  it  was  n’t 
worse.” 
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Why  ? ’’ 

“ I should  hâve  liked  if  a few  sword-cuts  had  been  added.” 
For  jour  sins  ? ” 

“ No,  for  M.  de  Mayenne’s.” 

“ Ah,  I understand  ; your  intention  is  to  render  iinto  Cæsar  ” — 
No,  not  Cæsar  ; don’t  confuse  things,  sire.  Cæsar  is  the 
great  general,  valiant  warrior,  the  eldest  brother,  the  person 
who  would  be  King  of  France  ; no,  he  has  to  reckon  with 
Henri  de  Valois  ; pay  your  own  debts,  niy  son,  and  I ’ll  pay 
mine.” 

Henri  was  not  fond  of  hearing  of  his  cousin  the  Duc  de 
Guise  ; consequently,  he  became  so  grave  during  the  rest  of 
the  tiine  it  took  them  to  reach  Bicêtre  that  the  conversation 
was  not  renewed. 

The  journey  from  the  Louvre  to  Bicêtre  had  occupied  three 
hours  ; the  optimists  were  ready  to  wager  that  they  would  be 
at  Fontainebleau  the  next  day,  while  the  pessimists  were 
equally  ready  to  bet  that  they  could  not  get  there  until  noon 
the  day  after. 

Chicot  insisted  that  they  would  never  arrive  at  ail. 

Once  outside  of  Paris,  there  was  less  confusion  on  the  line 
of  mardi,  and  the  throng  seemed  to  get  along  more  comfort- 
ably  ; the  morning  was  rather  fine,  the  wind  less  stormy,  and 
the  Sun  had  at  length  succeeded  in  piercing  through  the 
clouds.  The  day  was  not  unlike  one  of  those  breezy  Octo- 
ber  days  when  the  Sound  of  the  falling  leaves  cornes  to  the 
ears  of  the  traveller  and  his  eyes  dwell  softly  on  the  mys- 
teries  of  the  murmuring  woods. 

Tt  was  three  in  the  evening  when  the  procession  reached  the 
outer  walls  of  Juvisy.  From  that  point  the  bridge  built  over 
the  Orge  could  be  already  seen,  and  also  the  Cour-de-France,  a 
great  hostelry  which  dispersed  far  and  wide  on  the  evening 
breeze  the  delicious  odors  of  its  kitchens  and  the  joyous  din  of 
its  customers. 

Chicot’s  nose  seized  these  culinary  émanations  on  the  wing. 
He  leaned  out  of  the  litter,  and  saw  in  the  distance  a number 
of  men  muffled  up  in  fur  cloaks.  Among  them  was  a short, 
fat  personage  whose  broad-brimmed  hat  hid  his  face  entirely. 

These  men  entered  hurriedly  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  cortège. 

But  the  stout  little  man  did  not  go  in  quick  enough  to  hinder 
Chicot’s  eyes  from  getting  a good  view  of  him.  He  was  hardly 
inside  befofethe  Gascon  jumped  from  the  royal  litter,  went  for 
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his  horse,  which  a page  had  charge  of,  and  hid  in  a recess  in 
one  of  the  walls.  It  was  now  nearly  nightfall,  and  the  pro- 
cession moved  past  him,  on  its  way  to  Essonnes,  where  the 
King  intended  sleeping.  When  the  last  horseman  had  dis- 
appeared,  when  the  distant  sonnd  of  the  wheels  of  the  litter 
had  died  away,  the  jester  left  his  place  of  concealment,  stole  to 
the  other  side  of  the  castle,  and  then  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  hostelry,  as  if  he  had  conie  from  Fontainebleau. 
Before  entering,  Chicot  glanced  quickly  throiigh  a window  and 
saw  with  pleasiire  that  the  men  he  had  reinarked  before  were 
still  in  the  inn  ; ainong  theni,  the  short,  stout  individiial  who 
had  clearly  attracted  his  spécial  attention.  But  as  Chicot  had, 
seemingly,  excellent  reasons  for  avoiding  the  notice  of  the  afore- 
said  individual,  instead  of  entering  the  rooin  occupied  by  this 
personage,  he  ordered  a bottle  of  wine  to  be  brought  to  hiin  in 
the  room  opposite,  taking  care  to  place  himself  in  such  a posi- 
tion that  no  one  could  corne  in  nnobserved  by  hiin. 

Prudently  selecting  a dark  nook  in  this  apartment.  Chicot 
was  enabled  to  see  everything  in  the  other  chamber,  even  a 
corner  of  the  chimney,  wherein  was  seated  on  a stool  his  short, 
stout  man,  who,  evidently  nnconscious  that  he  had  to  dread  any 
investigation,  allowed  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the  bright  fire  in 
the  grate  to  play  on  his  face  until  it  was  bathed  in  a flood  of 
light. 

I was  not  inistaken,”  murmured  Chicot,  “ and  when  I was 
saying  my  prayer  before  the  house  in  the  Bue  des  Noyers, 
I felt  as  if  I scented  the  return  of  that  man.  But  why  this 
return  on  the  sly  to  the  good  city  of  our  friend  Herodes  ? 
Why  did  he  hide  when  the  King  was  passing  ? Ah  ! Pilate  ! 
Pilate  ! what  if  God,  perchance,  refused  me  the  year  I asked 
of  him  and  forced  me  to  a liquidation  eariier  than  I thought 
of  ?” 

Chicot  had  soon  the  delight  of  perceiving  that  he  was  favor- 
ably  placed,  not  only  to  see  but  to  hear,  benefiting  by  one  of 
those  acoustic  effects  which  chance  sometimes  capriciously 
produces.  As  soon  as  he  noticed  this,  he  listened  now  as  in- 
tently  as  he  had  looked  before. 

Gentlemen,”  said  the  stout  little  man  to  his  companions, 
‘‘  I think  it  is  time  to  leave  ; the  last  lackey  passed  a long  time 
ago,  and  I am  sure  the  road  is  now  safe.” 

Perfectly  safe,”  answered  a voice  that  made  Chicot  jump 
— a voice  that  proceeded  from  a body  to  which  Chicot  had  not 
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heretofore  paid  aiiy  attention,  being  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  principal  personage. 

The  individnal  to  whom  the  body  belonged  from  which  this 
voice  proceeded  was  as  long  as  the  person  he  addressed  as 
monseigneur  ” was  short,  as  pale  as  the  other  was  ruddy,  as 
obsequious  as  the  other  was  arrogant. 

Ha  ! Maître  Nicolas,”  said  Chicot  to  himself,  laughing 
noiselessly  : quoque  — that  ’s  good.  Our  luck  will  be  of 

the  worst,  if,  this  time,  we  separate  without  having  a few 
words.” 

And  Chicot  emptied  his  glass  and  paid  the  score  at  once,  so 
that  nothing  might  delay  him  whenever  he  should  feel  like 
going. 

It  was  a prudent  forethought,  for  the  seven  persons  who  had 
attracted  Chicot’s  attention  paid  in  their  turn,  or,  rather,  the 
short,  fat  individnal  paid  for  ail,  and  each  of  them,  receiving 
his  horse  from  a groom  or  lackey,  leaped  into  the  saddle.  Then 
the  little  band  started  on  the  road  to  Paris  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  evening  fogs. 

Good  ! ” said  Chicot,  he  is  going  to  Paris  ; then  I ’ll  go 
there  also.” 

And  Chicot,  mounting  his  horse,  followed  them  at  a distance, 
keeping  their  gray  cloaks  always  in  sight,  or,  Avhen  prudence 
held  him  back,  taking  care  to  be  within  reach  of  the  écho  of 
their  horses’  hoofs. 

The  cavalcade  left  the  Fromenteau  road,  crossed  the  lands 
between  it  and  Choisy,  passed  the  Seine  by  the  Charenton 
bridge,  returned  by  the  Porte  Saint- Antoine,  and,  like  a swarm 
of  bees,  was  lost  in  the  Hôtel  de  Guise,  the  gâte  of  which 
closed  on  the  visitors  immediately,  as  if  it  had  been  kept  open 
solely  for  their  convenience. 

Good  again  ! ” said  Chicot,  hiding  at  a corner  in  the  Pue 
des  Quatre-Fils  ; Guise  is  in  this  as  well  as  Mayenne.  At 
first  the  thing  was  oui  y queer  ; now  it  is  becoming  inter- 
esting.” 

And  Chicot  lay  in  wait  a full  hour,  in  spite  of  the  cold  and 
hunger  that  were  beginning  to  bite  him  with  their  sharp  teeth 
At  last  the  gâte  opened  ; but  instead  of  seven  cavaliers  muf- 
fled  up  in  cloaks,  it  was  seven  monks  of  Sainte  Geneviève,  muf- 
fled  up  in  cowls,  that  appeared,  with  enormous  rosaries  rattling 
at  their  sides. 

‘^Upon  my  word  !”  thought  Chicot,  “this  is  a change  with 
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a vengeance  ! Is  the  Hôtel  de  Guise  so  embalmed  in  holiness 
that  sinners  are  metamorphosed  into  saints  by  merely  Crossing 
its  thresbold  ? The  thing  grows  more  and  more  interesting.’’ 

And  Chicot  followed  the  monks  as  he  had  followed  the  cav- 
aliers, not  having  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  f rocks  covered 
the  saine  bodies  the  cloaks  had  covered  lately. 

The  monks  passed  the  Seine  at  Notre-Dame  bridge,  crossed 
the  Cité,  marched  over  the  Petit-Pont,  eut  through  the  Place 
Maubert,  and  ascended  the  Rue  Sainte-Geneviève. 

“ Ugh  ! ” gasped  Chicot,  as  he  dofîed  his  cap  before  the  house 
in  the  Rue  des  Noyers  where  he  had  said  his  prayer  in  the 
morning,  “ are  we  actually  returning  to  Fontainebleau  ? In 
that  case  I hâve  n’t  taken  the  shortest  route.  But  no,  I am 
mistaken,  we’re  not  going  so  far.” 

To  show  that  his  surmise  was  correct,  the  monks  halted  at 
the  gâte  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Geneviève  and  were  soon  lost  in 
the  porch,  within  which  another  monk  of  the  saine  order  might 
hâve  been  seen  attentively  examining  the  hands  of  those  who 
entered. 

Tudieu  ! ” thonght  Chicot,  it  seems  that  to  get  inside  this 
couvent  you  must  hâve  your  hands  clean.  Decidedly,  some- 
thing  extraordinary  is  happening.” 

After  this  reflection,  (diicot,  rather  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
do  to  keepthe  persons  hewas  following  in  sight,  looked  round. 
What  was  his  amazement  to  see  ail  the  streets  full  of  hoods, 
and  ail  these  hoods  advancing  to  the  abbey,  some  in  couples, 
some  in  groups,  but  ail  converging  to  the  saine  point. 

Alla  ! ” muttered  Chicot,  “ there  must  be  a meeting  of  the 
general  chapter  to-night  in  the  abbey,  and  ail  the  Genevievans 
in  France  hâve  been  summoned  to  take  part  in  it  ! Upon  my 
faith,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I ’d  like  to  be  présent  at  a 
chapter.” 

The  monks,  after  entering  the  porch,  showed  their  hands, 
or  rather  something  in  their  hands,  and  passed. 

“ T certainly  should  be  nothing  loth  to  pass  in  with  them 
also,”  said  Chicot  to  himself  ; but  two  thing  are  essential  : 
first,  the  venerated  robe  that  enfolds  them,  for,  to  my  eyes, 
there  is  no  laie  among  these  holy  personages  ; and  secondly, 
that  thing  they  show  the  brother  porter,  for,  assuredly,  they 
are  showing  something.  Ah  ! Brother  Gorenflot  ! Brother 
Gorenflot  ! if  I could  only  lay  my  hand  on  thee,  my  worthy 
friend  ! ” 
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This  apostrophe  was  extracted  from  Chicot  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  venerable  monks  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Geneviève,  Chicot’s  usual  table-companion  when  Chicot  did 
not  happen  to  eat  at  the  Louvre,  in  good  sooth,  the  very  person 
with  whom  our  Gascon  had  eaten  widgeon  and  drunk  spiced 
wine  in  the  restaurant  by  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  on  the  day 
of  the  procession  of  the  penitents. 

Meantime,  the  monks  continued  to  arrive  in  such  numbers 
that  it  almost  looked  as  if  half  Paris  had  donned  the  frock, 
while  the  brother  porter  scrutinized  thein  as  closely  as  ever. 

Odzookens  ! ” said  Chicot  to  himself,  there  is  surely  some- 
thing  out  of  the  way  occurring  to-night.  I inust  keep  iny  curi- 
osity  on  the  go  to  the  end.  It  ’s  half-past  seven  ; Brother 
Gorenflot  inust  be  through  with  his  alms-coilecting.  I ’ll  find 
him  at  the  Corne  d* Abondance,  it  is  his  hour  for  supper.” 

Leaving  the  légion  of  monks  to  perform  their  évolutions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  abbey  and  afterward  to  disappear 
within  its  portais,  and  setting  his  horse  to  a gallop,  he  gained 
the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  where,  facing  the  cloister  of  Saint- 
Benoit,  rose  the  flourishing  hostelry  of  the  Corne  d'' Abondance, 
a favorite  resort  of  the  monks  and  scholars. 

Chicot  was  not  known  in  the  house  as  a regular  customer, 
but  rather  as  one  of  those  mysterious  guests  who  came  occa- 
sionally  to  squander  a gold  crown  and  a scrap  of  their  sanity 
in  the  establishment  of  Maître  Claude  Bonhomet,  for  so  was 
named  the  dispenser  of  the  gifts  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  poured 
out  without  cessation  from  the  famous  cornucopia  that  served 
as  the  sign  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER  MAKES  BROTHER  GORENFLOT’s 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

To  a lovely  day  had  succeeded  a lovely  night  ; except  that, 
cold  as  had  been  the  day,  the  night  was  colder  still.  The 
vapor  exhaled  by  the  breathing  of  the  belated  citizens,  tinged 
with  red  by  the  glare  of  the  lamps,  could  be  seen  condensing 
under  their  hats  ; the  footsteps  of  the  passers-by  on  the  frozen 
ground  could  be  distinctly  heard,  as  well  as  the  vigorous  hum, 
extracted  by  the  chilliness  of  the  season  and  reverberated  by 
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the  elastic  surfaces,”  as  a professer  of  physics  would  say  at  the 
présent  day.  In  a Word,  it  was  one  of  those  nice  spring  frosts 
tliat  add  a double  charin  to  the  rosy  tints  which  shine  on  the 
panes  of  a hostelry. 

Chicot  first  entered  the  dining-rooin,  peered  into  every  nook 
and  corner,  and,  not  finding  the  man  he  sought  ainoiig  Maître 
Claude’s  guests,  he  passed  fainiliarly  into  the  kitchen. 

The  master  of  the  establishment  was  readiiig  a pious  book, 
while  a little  pool  of  grease  in  a huge  frying-pan  was  trying  to 
attain  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  sev- 
eral  whitings,  dusted  with  flour,  into  the  said  pan. 

At  the  noise  made  by  Chicot’s  entrance,  Maître  Bonhomet 
raised  his  head. 

“ Ah,  it  ’s  you,  monsieur,”  said  he,  closing  his  book.  ‘‘  Good 
evening  and  a good  appetite  to  you.” 

“ Thanks  for  both  your  wishes,  although  one  of  them  is 
made  as  much  for  your  owu  profit  as  for  mine.  But  that  will 
dépend.” 

‘‘  Will  dépend  ! how  ? ” 

You  know  I don’t  like  eating  by  myself  ? ” 

“ Oh,  if  you  like,  I ’ll  sup  with  you .” 

“ Thanks,  my  dear  host,  1 know  you  ’re  a capital  com- 
panion  ; but  I ani  looking  for  some  one.” 

“ Brother  Gorenflot,  perhaps  ? ” asked  Bonhomet. 

The  very  person,”  answered  Chicot;  ‘Gias  he  begun  his 
supper  yet?” 

No,  not  yet  ; still,  vou  had  better  iiiake  haste.” 

Why  ? ” 

Because  he  ’ll  hâve  finished  it  in  five  minutes.” 

Brother  Gorenflot  has  not  begun  his  supper  and  will  hâve 
finished  in  five  minutes,  you  say  ? ” 

And  Chicot  shook  his  head,  which,  in  every  country  in  the 
World,  is  accepted  as  a sign  of  incredulity. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Maître  Claude,  to-day  is  Wednesday,  and 
we  are  beginning  Lent.” 

And  suppose  you  are,”  said  Chicot  in  a tone  that  proved 
he  was  rather  dubious  as  to  the  religions  émotions  of  Goren- 
fiot,  what  follows  ? ” 

^‘Humph  ! ” answered  Claude,  with  a gesture  which  clearly 
meant  : “ I ’m  in  the  dark  as  much  as  you  are,  but  so  it  is.” 

Decidedly,”  muttered  Chicot,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  this  sublunary  sphere.  Five  minutes  for  Goren- 
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flot’s  supper  ! It  was  fated  that  I should  witness  miracles 
to-day/^ 

And  with  the  air  of  a traveller  whose  feet  hâve  touched"  an 
nnknown  coimtry,  Chicot  made  his  way  to  a private  room,  and 
pnshed  open  a glass  door,  over  which  hung  a woollen  curtain 
checkered  in  white  and  red.  Away  at  the  back,  he  perceived 
by  the  light  of  a sputtering  candie  the  worthy  monk,  who  was 
listlessly  turning  over  on  his  plate  a scanty  morsel  of  spinach 
which  he  essayed  to  render  more  savory  by  blending  with  this 
herbaceous  substance  a fragment  of  Surènes  cheese. 

While  the  excellent  brother  is  working  at  this  mixture,  with 
a sullen  expression  that  augurs  badly  for  the  success  of  the 
eombination,  let  us  try  to  depict  his  personality  so  completely 
and  veraciously  for  the  benelit  of  our  readers  as  in  some  sort 
to  recompense  them  for  their  misfortune  in  not  having  al- 
ready  made  his  acquaintance. 

Brother  Gorenflot  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  five  feet 
high,  by  standard  measure.  His  stature,  a little  scanty  per- 
haps,  was  made  up  for,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stating  him- 
self,  by  the  admirable  harmony  of  the  proportions  ; for  what 
he  lost  in  height  he  gained  in  breadth,  measuring  nearly  three 
feet  in  diameter  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  which,  as  every 
one  should  know,  is  équivalent  to  nine  feet  in  circumference. 

From  the  centre  of  these  herculean  shoulders  rose  a thick 
neck  intersected  by  muscles  as  big  as  your  thumb  and  standing 
ont  like  cords.  ünfortunately,  the  neck  harmonized  with  the 
other  proportions,  by  which  we  mean  that  it  was  very  bulky 
and  very  short,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  any  great  émotion 
would  resuit  in  apoplexy  for  Brother  Gorenflot.  But,  being 
perfectly  conscious  of  this  defect  and  of  the  danger  to  which  it 
exposed  him,  Brother  Gorenflot  never  allowed  any  strong  émo- 
tion to  get  the  better  of  him  ; it  was,  in  fact,  very  seldom  — we 
are  bound  to  make  this  statement  — that  he  was  as  visibly 
thrown  off  his  balance  to  such  an  extent  as  he  was  at  the 
moment  when  Chicot  entered  his  room. 

Hello  ! my  friend,  what  are  you  doing  there  ? ’’  cried  our 
Gascon,  looking  alternately  at  the  vegetables,  at  Gorenflot,  and 
then  at  the  unsnuffed  candie  and  at  a goblet  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water,  tinted  by  a few  drops  of  wine. 

“ You  see  for  yourself,  my  brother.  I am  having  my  supper,^’ 
replied  Gorenflot,  in  a voice  as  résonant  as  that  of  the  bell 
of  the  abbey. 
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You  call  that  supper.  Gorenflot  ? Herbs,  cheese  ? Oh, 
pshaw  ! ’’  cried  Chicot. 

^^This  is  the  first  Wednesday  of  Lent;  let  us  think  of  our 
soûls,  my  brother,  let  us  think  of  our  soûls  ! ” answered 
Gorenflot,  in  a nasal  twang,  raising  his  eyes  sanctiinoniously  to 
heaven. 

Chicot  was  completely  taken  aback  ; his  looks  indicated  that 
he  had  once  seen  Gorenflot  glorify  the  holy  season  on  which 
they  were  entering  in  quite  a different  manner. 

‘‘  Our  soûls  ! ” he  cried,  “ and  what  the  devil  hâve  herbs  and 
water  to  do  with  our  soûls  ? ” 

“ ‘ On  Friday  méat  thon  shalt  not  eat, 

And  not  on  Wednesday,  either/ ” 

said  Gorenflot. 

At  what  hour  did  you  breakfast  ? ” 

I hâve  not  breakfasted,  brother,’’  he  replied,  in  a tone  that 
was  growing  more  and  more  nasal. 

“ Oh,  if  your  religion  consists  in  speaking  through  your 
nose,  I can  beat  any  monk  in  Christendom  at  that  game.  And 
if  you  hâve  not  been  breakfasting,  my  brother,”  said  Chicot, 
with  a snuffie  that  at  once  challenged  comparison  with  that  of 
Brother  Gorenflot,  “ what,  in  the  naine  of  mercy,  hâve  you 
been  doing  ? ” 

“ I hâve  been  composing  a sermon,”  answered  Gorenflot, 
proudly  raising  his  head. 

Oh,  nonsense  ! a sermon,  indeed  ! and  what  for  ? ” 

To  be  delivered  to-night  in  the  abbey.” 

Stay  ! ” thought  Chicot.  A sermon  to-night  ? That  ’s 
queer.” 

“ It  is  about  time  for  me  to  leave,”  said  Gorenflot,  taking  his 
first  mouthful  of  the  spinach  and  cheese,  “ it  ’s  time  for  me  to 
think  of  returning,  the  congrégation  may  get  impatient.” 

Chicot  remembered  the  crowd  of  monks  he  had  seen  on  the 
way  to  the  abbey,  and  as  M.  de  Mayenne  was,  in  ail  prob- 
, ability,  among  these  monks,  he  wondered  how  it  was  that 
Gorenflot,  whose  éloquence  had  not  been  heretofore  one  of  his 
titles  to  famé,  had  been  selected  by  his  snperior,  Joseph  Foulon, 
the  then  Abbot  of  Sainte  Geneviève,  to  preach  before  the 
Lorraine  prince  and  such  a numerous  assembly. 

“ Pshaw  ! ” said  he.  “ When  do  you  preach  ? ” 

“ Between  nine  and  half-past  nine,  brother.” 
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‘‘Good!  it ’s  only  a quarter  to  nine  now.  Surely  yoii  can 
give  me  five  minutes.  Ventre  de  biche  ! It  ’s  more  than  a 
week  since  we  had  a chance  of  hobnobbing  together.” 

“ That  has  not  been  your  fault,”  said  Gorenflot,  and  our 
friendship  has  not  been  lessened  thereby,  I assure  you,  my 
beloved  brother.  The  duties  of  your  office  keep  you  at  the  side 
of  our  great  King  Henri  III.,  whom  God  preserve  ; the  duties 
of  mine  impose  upon  me  the  task  of  collecting  alms,  and,  after 
that,  of  praying  ; it  is  not  astonishing,  then,  that  our  paths 
should  lie  apart.” 

‘‘True,”  said  Chicot,  hwt,  corbœiif  ! is  n’t  that  the  more 
reason  why,  when  we  do  meet,  we  should  be  jolly  ?” 

“Oh,  I am  as  jolly  as  jolly  can  be,”  answered  Gorenflot,  in 
a tone  that  was  almost  heart-broken,  “ but  that  does  not  render 
it  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  leave  you.” 

And  the  monk  attempted  to  rise. 

“ At  least  finish  your  herbs,”  said  Chicot,  laying  a hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  forcing  him  to  sit  down  again. 

Gorenflot  gazed  on  the  spinach  and  heaved  a sigh. 

Then  his  eyes  happening  to  fall  on  the  colored  water,  he 
turned  away  his  head. 

Chicot  saw  it  was  tinie  to  begin  operations. 

“ So  you  remember  the  little  dinner  I was  just  speaking 
about  ? ” said  he.  “ Yes,  it  was,  you  know,  at  the  Porte  Mont- 
martre, where,  while  our  great  King  Henri  ITI.  was  belaboring 
himself  and  others,  we  were  eating  widgeons  from  the  Grange- 
Batelière  marshes,  garnished  with  crabs,  and  were  drinking 
that  nice  Burgundy,  — what  ’s  tins  its  name  was  ? — a wine,  I 
think,  you  discovered  yourself.” 

“ It  was  the  wine  of  my  native  country,  La  Bomanée,” 
answered  Gorenflot. 

“ Ah,  yes,  now  I recoîlect,  the  milk  you  sucked  after  making 
your  appearance  in  this  world,  O worthy  son  of  Koah  ! ” 

With  a sad  smile,  Gorenflot  licked  his  lips. 

“ What  hâve  you  to  say  about  the  wine  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

“ It  was  good  ; but  there  is  better,”  answered  the  monk. 

“ Just  what  our  host,  Claude  Bonhomet,  declared  some  time 
ago  ; he  daims  he  has  fifty  bottles  in  his  cellar  compared  to 
which  that  we  drank  at  the  Porte  Montmartre  was  but  sour 
vinegar.” 

“ He  speaks  the  truth,”  said  Gorenflot. 

“ What  ! the  truth,  does  he  ? ” cried  Chicot,  “ and  here  you 
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are  drinking  that  abominable  red  water  wben  you  bave  only 
to  hold  ont  your  band  for  wine  like  tbat  ! Faugb  ! ” 

And  Cbicot  seized  tbe  goblet  and  flung  its  contents  ont  of 
tbe  room. 

Tbere  is  a time  for  everytbing,  iny  brother,”  said  Goren- 
flot.  “ Wine  is  good  wben  we  bave  notbing  to  do  after  we 
drink  it  except  glorify  tbe  God  wbo  inade  it  ; but  wben.  you 
bave  to  preacb  a sermon,  water  is  to  be  preferred,  not  because 
of  its  taste,  but  for  its  utility  : facunda  est  aqaa.^^ 

Bab  !”  retorted  Cbicot.  Alagis  faeiindiim  est  vinuin,  and 
tbe  proof  of  it  is  tbat  I,  wbo  bave  also  a sort  of  sermon  to 
preacb,  and  bave  tbe  utmost  faitb  in  my  prescription,  am 
going  to  order  a bottle  of  tbat  same  La  Romanée  ; and,  by  tbe 
way,  wbat  would  you  advise  me  to  bave  witb  it,  Gorenflot  ? ” 

Don’t  bave  any  of  tbose  berbs  witb  it,  at  ail  events  ; 
tbey  ’re  nauseous.” 

Faugb,  faugb,”  exclaimed  Cbicot,  as  be  seized  Gorenflot’s 
plate  and  carried  it  to  bis  nose,  faugb  ! ” 

And,  tbereupon,  opening  a little  window,  be  burled  botb 
berbs  and  plate  iiito  tbe  Street. 

Tben  turning  back  : 

Maître  Claude  ! ” be  cried. 

Tbe  bost,  wbo  b ad  been  probably  listening  at  tbe  door, 
appeared  at  once. 

‘‘  Maître  Claude,”  said  Cbicot,  bring  me  two  bottles  of  tbe 
Romanée  wbicb  you  bold  to  be  better  than  anybody’s.” 

Two  bottles  ! ” said  Gorenflot  ; wby  two,  as  I donT 
drink  ? ” 

If  you  were  drinking,  I ’d  order  four,  or  flve,  or  six  ; I M 
order  ail  tbere  are  in  tbe  bouse,”  said  Cbicot,  But  wben 
I drink  by  myself,  I ’m  but  a poor  drinker,  and  two  bottles 
will  be  enough  for  me.” 

“ In  fact,  two  bottles  are  moderate,  and  if  you  eat  no  méat 
witb  tbem,  your  coufessor  will  not  quarrel  witb  you.” 

Ob,  fie,  fie  ! ” said  Cbicot,  ^Go  bint  at  any  one’s  eating  méat 
on  a Wednesday  in  Lent  ! ” 

And  making  bis  way  to  tbe  larder,  wbile  Maître  Bonbomet 
was  making  bis  way  to  tbe  cellar,  be  drew  tberefrom  a fine  fat 
pullet  of  tbe  Mans  breed. 

‘‘  Wbat  are  you  doing  tbere  ? ” said  Gorenflot,  wbo  could 
not  belp  taking  an  interest  in  tbe  Gascon^s  movements  ; “ wbat 
are  you  doing  tbere,  my  brotber  ? ” 
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a Why,  you  see  ! I ’m  approj)riating  this  carp  for  fear  some 
one  else  might  lay  his  hands  on  it.  During  the  Wednesday  of 
Lent  tliere  ’s  always  a fierce  compétition  for  these  sorts  of  com- 
estibles.” 

“ A carp  ! ” cried  the  astounded  monk. 

A carp  beyond  doubt,”  said  Chicot,  holding  the  succulent 
fowl  up  before  his  eyes. 

‘‘  And  how  long  is  it  since  a carp  had  a beak  ? ” asked 
Gorenfiot. 

“ A beak  ? ” exclaimed  the  Gascon  ; “ you  mean  a mouth  ! ” 

And  wings  ? ” continued  the  monk. 

Fins.” 

And  feathers  ? ” 

Scales.  My  dear  Gorenflot,  you  must  be  drunk.” 

Drunk  ! ” cried  Gorenflot,  I drunk  ! A likely  thing, 
indeed  ! I who  hâve  eaten  only  herbs  and  drunk  only  water.” 

Nothing  surprising.  The  spinach  has  upset  your  stomach 
and  the  water  has  gone  to  your  head.” 

‘‘  Well,  here  is  our  host;  hefll  settle  it.” 

Settle  what  ? ” 

AVhether  it  is  a carp  or  a pullet.” 

“ Agreed,  but  first  let  him  uncork  tlie  wine.  I want  to  see 
if  it  is  the  saine.  Uncork,  Maître  Claude.” 

Maître  Bonhomet  uncorked  a bottle  and  poured  ont  half  a 
glass  for  Chicot. 

Chicot  SAvallowed  it  off  and  smacked  his  lips. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  he,  “ I ani  a poor  t aster  and  my  tongue  has 
no  memory.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  if  it  ’s  worse  or 
better  than  that  we  drank  at  the  Porte  Montmartre.  I am  not 
sure  even  but  that  it  is  the  saine.” 

Gorenflot’s  eyes  sparkled  as  they  rested  on  the  couple  of' 
ruby  drops  still  left  in  the  bottoin  of  Chicot’s  glass. 

‘‘  Now,  my  good  brother,”  said  Chicot,  pouring  a thimbleful 
of  wine  into  the  monk’s  glass,  you  are  placed  in  this  world 
fol-  the  good  of  your  neighbor  ; enlighten  me.” 

Gorenflot  took  the  glass,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  slowly 
swallowed  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  it  contained.  ' 

It  ’s  of  the  saine  country  for  certain,”  said  he , but  ” — 

But,”  repeated  Chicot. 

^^I  tasted  too  little  to  be  sure  whether  it  is  better  or  worse.” 

‘^And  y et  I hâve  such  a longing  to  know,”  said  Chicot. 

Confound  it  ! I do  not  like  to  be  deceived,  and  only  that 
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yoii  liave  a sermon  to  preach,  my  brother,  I should  ask  yoii  to 
give  this  wine  another  trial.’’ 

If  it  would  be  doing  you  a favor,”  said  the  monk. 

Would  n’t  it,  though  ! ” rejoined  Chicot. 

And  he  half  filled  Gorenflot’s  glass. 

Gorenflot  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips  with  the  saine  solem- 
nity  as  before,  and  sipped  it  with  the  saine  conscientious  delib- 
eration. 

It  is  better,”  said  he,  better  ; I stake  my  réputation  on 
that.” 

‘‘  Bah  ! you  had  an  understanding  with  our  host  ! ” 

‘‘  A good  drinker  ought,  at  the  first  draught,  to  recognize  the 
wine,  at  the  second  the  quality,  at  the  third  the  âge.” 

‘‘  Oh,  the  âge,”  said  Chicot  ; I can’t  tell  you  how  much  I 
should  like  to  know  the  âge  of  that  wine  ! ” 

The  easiest  thing  in  the  world,”  replied  the  monk,  holding 
out  his  glass,  ‘‘  just  a few  drops,  and  you  ’ll  know  it.” 

Chicot  filled  three-fourths  of  the  glass.  Gorenflot  swallowed 
it  slowly,  but  without  taking  the  glass  from  his  lips. 

1561,”  said  he,  as  he  put  the  glass  back  on  the  table. 

‘‘  Hurrah  ! ” cried  Claude  Bonhomet,  “ 1561  ; that  ’s  the  naked 
truth.” 

Brother  Gorenflot,”  said  the  Gascon,  doffing  to  hiin,  Rome 
has  canonized  many  who  were  not  as  deserving  of  the  honor 
as  you.” 

Oh,”  said  Gorenflot  modestly,  it  is  partly  the  resuit  of 
expérience.” 

‘‘  And  of  genius  ! ” asserted  Chicot.  Expérience  alone 
could  never  achieve  such  results.  I ’m  a living  proof  of  that, 
for  my  expérience  has  not,  I venture  to  say,  been  inconsider- 
able.  But  what  are  you  doing  now  ? ” 

You  see  for  yourself,  I ’m  getting  up.” 

^•Why?” 

To  meet  my  congrégation.” 

Without  eating  a piece  of  my  carp  ? ” 

Ah  ! true,”  said  Gorenflot  ; it  would  seem,  my  worthy 
brother,  that  you  know  even  less  about  eating  than  drinking. 
Maître  Bonhomet,  please  tell  us  what  is  that  créature  ? ” 

And  Brother  Gorenflot  pointed  to  the  object  under  discussion. 

The  innkeeper  stared  in  bewilderment  at  his  questioner. 

Yes,”  repeated  Chicot,  we  want  to  know  what  is  that 
créature.” 
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Wliy,”  said  mine  host,  it  is  a pullet/’ 

A pullet  ! ” exclaimed  Chicot,  with  an  air  of  dismay. 

“ And  a Mans  pullet  at  that,”  continued  Bonhomet. 

“Now  what  hâve  you  to  say?”  said  Gorenflot,  triumph- 
antly. 

“ What  hâve  I to  say  ? ” returned  Chicot.  “ Why,  that  I am 
apparently  in  error  ; but,  as  I hâve  a real  longing  to  eat  of 
this  pullet,  and  yet  would  not  sin,  do  me  the  favor,  my  brother, 
iii  the  naine  of  our  mutual  friendship,  to  sprinkle  a few  drops 
of  water  on  it  and  christen  it  carp.” 

“ Oh,  really  ! protested  Brother  Gorenflot. 

“ Do  it,  I beseech  you  ! *’  said  the  Gascon,  do  it  ; you  will 
thereby,  perhaps,  save  me  from  a mortal  sin.” 

Well,  to  save  you  from  a mortal  sin  — agreed  ! ” said  Goren- 
flot, who,  besides  being  naturally  an  excellent  comrade,  had 
had  his  spirits  elevated  a little  by  his  three  vinous  experi- 
ments,  “ but  I don’t  see  any  water.” 

“ I know  it  is  written,  though  I forget  where  : ‘ In  a case  of 
urgency  thou  shalt  use  whatever  cornes  to  thy  hand  ; every- 
thing  is  in  the  intention.’  Baptize  with  wine,  my  brother, 
baptize  with  wine  ; the  créature  will  not  be  the  worse  on  that 
account,  though  it  may  be  a little  less  Catholic.” 

And  Chicot  fllled  the  monk’s  glass  to  the  brim.  The  first 
bottle  was  finished. 

In  the  naine  of  Bacchus,  ^lomus,  and  Cornus,  triiiity  of  the 
great  Saint  Pantagruel,”  said  Gorenflot,  I baptize  thee  carp.” 

And,  steeping  his  finger-tips  in  the  wine,  he  sprinkled  a few 
drops  on  the  pullet. 

‘‘  Now,”  said  the  Gascon,  touching  glasses  with  the  monk, 
‘‘  to  the  health  of  the  newly  baptized  ; may  she  be  roasted 
to  perfection,  and  may  the  art  of  Maître  Claude  Bonhomet 
add  other  priceless  qualifies  to  those  she  has  received  from 
nature.” 

“ To  his  health,”  said  Gorenflot,  interrupting  a hearty  laugh 
to  swallow  the  Burgundy  Chicot  poured  ont  for  him,  ‘‘  to  his 
health.  Morbleu  ! but  that  ’s  a wine  that  ’s  up  to  the  mark.’’ 

“ Maître  Claude,”  said  Chicot,  “ roast  me  incontinent  this 
carp  on  the  spit,  baste  it  with  fresh  butter,  into  which  you 
will  shred  a little  bacon  and  some  shalots  ; then,  when  it 
hath  begun  to  turn  a golden  browii,  slip  me  into  the  pan  two 
slices  of  toast,  and  serve  hot.” 

Gorenflot  spoke  not  a word,  but  he  looked  approbation. 
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which  approbation  was  confirmed  by  a certain  little  motion  of 
the  liead,  peculiar  to  him. 

And  now,”  said  Chicot,  when  he  saw  his  orders  in  a fair 
way  of  being  executed,  “ sardines,  Maître  Bonhomet,  and  some 
tiinny.  We  are  in  Lent,  as  our  pions  brother  has  just  told  us, 
and  only  Lenten  fare  will  I touch.  So,  — stay  a moment,  — 
bring  on  two  more  bottles  of  that  excellent  Eomanée,  1561.’’ 

The  perfumes  that  arose  frora  the  kitchen,  one  of  those 
kitchens  of  the  south  so  dear  to  the  true  gourmand,  were 
beginning  to  be  diffused  around;  they  gradually  mounted  to 
the  brain  of  the  monk;  his  tongue  became  moist  and  his  eyes 
shone,  but  he  restrained  himself  still,  and  even  made  a move- 
ment  to  get  up. 

So,  then,*’  said  Chicot,  you  leave  me  thus,  and  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  battle  ? ” 

“ I must,  my  brother,”  said  Gorenflot,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven  to  notify  God  of  the  sacrihce  he  was  making  for  His 
sake. 

‘‘  But  it  is  terribly  imprudent  of  you  to  think  of  preachiiig 
wheii  you  ’re  fasting.” 

“ Why  ? ’’  stammere'd  the  monk. 

“ Because  y our  lungs  will  fail  you,  my  brother  ; Gallien  has 
said:  Puhno  honiinis  facile  déficit  — Man’s  lungs  are  weak 
and  easily  fail.” 

“ Alas  ! yes,”  said  Gorenflot,  “ and  it  has  often  been  my  own 
expérience  ; had  I had  lungs,  1 should  hâve  been  a thunderbolt 
of  éloquence.” 

‘‘  You  see  T ’m  right,  then,”  returned  Chicot. 

“ Luckily,”  said  Gorenflot,  falling  back  on  his  chair,  “ luckily, 
I hâve  zeal.” 

“ Yes,  but  zeal  is  not  enough  ; in  your  place  I should  try 
these  sardines  and  drink  a few  drops  of  this  nectar.” 

“ A single  sardine,  then,”  replied  Gorenflot,  and  just  one 
glass.” 

Chicot  laid  a sardine  on  the  brother’s  plate  and  passed  him 
the  second  bottle. 

The  monk  ate  the  sardine  and  drank  the  contents  of  the 
glass. 

“ Well  ? ” asked  Chicot,  who,  while  urging  the  Genevievan 
to  eat  and  drink,  took  good  care  to  keep  sober  himself:  ‘‘  well, 
how  do  you  feel  ? ” 

‘‘  The  fact  is,”  answered  Gorenflot,  “ I feel  a little  stronger.” 
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“ Ventre  de  hiche  ! when  a fellow  has  a sermon  to  preach,  it 
is  not  a question  of  feeling  a little  stronger,  it  ’s  a question  of 
feeling  entirely  strong,  and,”  continued  the  Gascon,  in  jour 
place,  if  I wanted  to  achieve  this  resuit  I should  eat  the  two 
fins  of  this  carp  ; for  if  you  do  not  eat,  your  breath  is  pretty 
sure  to  smell  of  wine.  Merum  sohrio  male  olet” 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Gorenflot,  devil  take  me  if  you  ’re  not 
right.  I never  thought  of  that.” 

The  pullet  was  brought  in  at  this  very  moment.  Chicot 
carved  one  of  the  portions  he  had  baptized  by  the  naine  of 
fins  ; the  monk  ate  it,  and  picked  a leg  and  thigh  afterward. 

Chfist’s  body  ! ” he  cried,  but  this  is  the  delicious  fish  ! ” 

Chicot  eut  off  another  fin  and  laid  it  on  Gorenflot’s  plate,  he 
himself  toying  with  a bone. 

And  the  famous  wine,”  said  he,  uncorking  a third  bottle. 

Once  started,  once  warmed  up,  once  quickened  in  the  depths 
of  his  huge  stomach,  Gorenflot  no  longer  had  the  strength  to 
stop  ; he  devoured  the  wing,  made  a skeleton  of  the  carcass, 
and  then  summoned  Bonhomet. 

Maître  Claude,”  said  he,  “ I ain  very  hungry  ; did  you  not 
suggest  a certain  bacon  omelet  ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly,”  answered  the  innkeeper,  who  never  contra- 
dicted  his  customers  when  their  assertions  had  a tendency  to 
increase  the  length  of  their  bills. 

“Then  bring  it  on,  bring  it  on  immediately,”  said  the  monk. 

“ In  five  minutes,”  replied  the  host,  who,  at  a glance  from 
Chicot,  left  hurriedly  to  préparé  the  order. 

“ Ah  ! ” cried  Gorenflot,  dropping  his  enormous  fist,  which 
was  armed  with  a fork,  on  the  table,  “ things  are  going  better 
now.” 

“ I should  think  so  ! ” said  Chicot. 

“ And  if  the  omelet  were  here  I ’d  make  only  a mouthful  of 
it,  just  as  I swallow  this  wine  at  a gulp.” 

And  his  îiquorish  eyes  gleamed  as  he  tossed  off  a quarter  of 
the  third  bottle. 

“ Aha  ! ” said  Chicot,  “ so  you  were  ill,  my  friend  ? ” 

“ I was  a ninny,  my  brother,”  returned  Gorenflot  ; “ that 
cursed  sermon  drove  me  crazy  ; I hâve  thought  of  nothing 
else  for  the  last  three  days.” 

“ It  must  be  magnificent  ? ” said  Chicot. 

“ Splendid.” 

“ Tell  me  about  it  while  we  ’re  waiting  for  the  omelet.” 
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‘‘  No,  no!”  cried  Gorenflot;  a sermon  at  table  ! wliere  did 
you  ever  hear  of  siich  a thing  ? at  your  royal  master’s  court, 
Mister  Jester  ? ” 

Oh,  I hâve  heard  soine  very  fine  discourses  at  the  court  of 
King  Henri,  whoin  God  préservé  ! ” said  Chicot,  raising  his  hat. 

And  on  what  do  those  discourses  turn  ? ” inquired  Gorenflot. 

' On  virtue,”  said  Chicot. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  cried  the  monk,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  ^Mie  is  quite  a paragon  of  virtue,  is  your  King  Henri.” 

I don’t  know  if  he  be  a paragon  or  not,”  rejoined  the 
Gascon  ; but  what  I do  kiiow  is  that  I hâve  never  seen  aiiy- 
thing  there  to  bring  a blush  to  my  cheeks.” 

I believe  you  ; Diordieii  ! don’t  I believe  you  ! ” said  the 
monk.  It  is  a long  time  since  you  could  blush,  you  hardened 
sinner.” 

“la  sinner  ! Oh,  fie  ! ” said  Chicot,  “ I who  am  abstinence 
personified,  continence  in  flesh  and  bone  ! I who  follow  ail 
the  processions  and  observe  ail  the  fasts  ! ” 

“ Yes,  the  hypocritical  processions,  the  make-believe  fasts 
of  your  Sardauapalus,  your  Nebuchadnezzar,  your  Herodes  ! 
Fortunately,  we’re  beginning  to  know  your  King  Henri  by 
heart.  May  the  devil  take  him  ! ” 

And  Gorenflot,  in  place  of  the  sermon  asked  for,  sang  the 
following  song  at  the  toj:)  of  his  voice  : 


“ ‘ The  King,  to  get  money,  prétends 

That  he  ’s  poor,  as  if  that  niade  amends 
For  his  shameful  abuses 
The  hypocrite  thinks  that  his  sin 
Is  effaced  when  he  scourges  his  skin 
And  fasts  like  recluses. 


“ ‘ But  Paris,  Avho  knows  him  too  well, 

Would  far  sooner  see  him  in  hell 
Than  lend  him  a copper. 

He  fîlched  from  her  so  much  before, 

That  she  says  : “You  pay  off  the  old  score, 

Or  go  begging,  you  pauper  ! ” ’ ” 

“ Bravo  ! ” cried  Chicot,  “ bravo  ! ” 

Then,  to  himself  : 

“ Good  ! since  he  sings,  he  ’ll  speak.” 

At  this  moment.  Maître  Bouhomet  entered,  in  one  hand  the 
famous  omelet,  and  in  the  other  two  fresh  bottles. 
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Hring  it  here,  bring  it  liere,”  cried  the  monk,  witli  spark- 
ling  eyes  and  with  a smile  so  broad  that  it  revealed  ail  his 
thirty-two  teeth. 

But,  friend  Gorenflot,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  hâve  to 
preach  a sermon,”  said  Chicot. 

The  sermon  is  here,”  said  the  monk,  slapping  his  forehead, 
which  was  already  beginning  to  partake  of  the  ruddy  color  of 
his  cheeks. 

At  half-past  nine,”  continiied  Chicot. 

I lied,”  said  the  monk,  — “ omnis  liomo  mendax  confiteor.'^ 

Well,  at  what  hour  is  it  to  take  .place  ? ” 

At  ten.” 

At  ten  ? I thought  the  abbey  closed  at  nine.” 

Let  it  close,”  said  Gorenflot,  looking  at  the  candie  through 
the  ruby  contents  of  his  glass  ; let  it  close,  I hâve  a key.” 

“ The  key  of  the  abbey  ! ” cried  Chicot,  you  hâve  the  key 
of  the  abbey  ? ” 

“ Here,  in  niy  pocket,”  said  Gorenflot,  tapping  a part  of  liis 
robe. 

“ Impossible,”  answered  Chicot,  I know  what  monastic 
rules  are.  I hâve  made  retreats  in  three  convents  : the  key  of 
an  abbey  is  never  confided  to  a niere  brother.” 

‘‘  Here  it  is,”  said  Gorenflot,  falling  back  in  his  chair,  and 
holding  up  a coin  exultingly  before  the  eyes  of  Chicot. 

Let  me  see.  Hah  ! money,”  sneered  Chicot  ; you  corrupt 
the  brother  porter  and  return  at  whatever  hour  you  like,  you 
misérable  sinner  ! ” 

Gorenflot  opened  his  niouth  from  ear  to  èar,  with  that  idiotie, 
good-natured  smile  peculiar  to  the  drunkard. 
he  stammered. 

And  he  was  hurriedly  restoring  the  coin  to  his  pocket. 

Stay,”  said  Chicot,  hold  a moment.  Bless  my  eyes  ! 
what  a queer  coin  ! ” 

With  the  efligy  of  the  heretic  on  it,”  said  Gorenflot. 
“ Look  — a hole  through  the  heart.” 

Yes,  I see,”  answered  Chicot,  “ a tester  minted  by  the 
Béarn  monarch  ; and  the  hole  is  there,  too.” 

Made  by  a poniard  ! ” said  Gorenflot.  Death  to  the 
heretic  ! Whoever  kills  the  heretic  is  canonized  before  his 
death,  and  I freely  give  up  my  place  in  paradise  to  him.” 

Oho  ! ” muttered  Chicot,  “ things  are  beginning  to  take 
shape  ; .but  the  rascal  is  not  y et  drunk  enough.” 
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And  he  filled  the  monk'S  glass  again. 

Yes,”  cried  the  Gascon,  death  to  the  heretic  ! and  long 
live  the  Mass  ! ” 

Long  live  the  Mass  ! ” said  Gorenflot,  gulping  down  the 
contents  of  his  glass,  death  to  the  heretic,  and  long  live  the 
Mass  !” 

So  ! ” said  Chicot,  who,  at  sight  of  the  tester  in  his  comrade’s 
enormous  hand,  reniembered  the  careful  examination  made  by 
the  brother  porter  of  the  hands  of  the  monks  who  had  flocked 
to  the  abbey  porch,  so  y ou  show  this  coin  to  the  brother  porter 
— and  ” — 

I enter,”  said  Gorenflot. 

“ Without  trouble  ? ” 

As  easily  as  this  wine  enters  my  stomach.” 

And  the  monk  treated  himself  to  a fresh  dose  of  the  génér- 
ons liquid. 

‘‘  Why,  then,  if  what  you  say  is  correct,  you  hâve  n’t  to 
steal  in  ? ” 

“I  steal  in!”  stammered  Gorenflot,  now  completely  intoxi- 
cated  ; when  Gorenflot  arrives,  the  folding-doors  are  opened 
wide  before  him.” 

“ And  then  you  deliver  your  sermon  ? ” 

And  then  I deliver  my  sermon  ; here  is  how  the  thing  is 
managed  : I arrive,  do  you  hear  ? I ar-rive  — Chi-cot  ! ” 

I should  say  1 hear  ; 1 ’m  ail  ears.” 

I arrive,  then,  as  I was  telling  you.  The  congrégation  is 
numerous  and  select  : there  are  barons  ; there  are  counts  ; 
there  are  dukes.” 

“ And  even  princes.” 

And  even  princes,”  repeated  the  monk;  “you’reright  — 
princes,  in  good  earnest.  I enter  humbly  among  the  faithful 
of  the  Union  ; there  is  a cry  for  Brother  Gorenflot,  and  I corne 
forward.” 

And  thereupon  the  monk  rose. 

^^That’s  just  it,”  said  Chicot,  “you  corne  forward.” 

“ And  I corne  forward,”  repeated  Gorenflot,  trying  to  be  as 
good  as  his  word.  But,  before  he  made  the  flrst  step,  he 
stumbled  at  a corner  of  the  table  and  fell  in  a heap  on  the 
floor. 

“ Bravo  ! ” cried  the  Gascon,  lifting  him  up  and  setting  him 
on  a chair;  “you  corne  forward,  you  bow  to  your  audience,  and 
say”  — 
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I don’t  say,  it  is  my  friends  who  say.’^ 

Your  friends  say  what  ? ” 

My  friends  say  : ^ Brother  Gorenflot  ! Brother  Gorenflot’s 
sermon  ! ’ A fine  naine  for  a Leaguer  is  Gorenflot,  is  n’t  it  ? ” 

And  the  good  nionk  repeated  his  name  in  tones  of  admiring 
approval. 

“ A fine  name  for  a Leaguer,”  said  Chicot  to  himself  ; what 
truths  is  the  wine  in  this  drunkard  going  to  let  ont  ? ” 

Then  I begin.” 

And  the  monk  rose  to  his  feet,  shutting  his  eyes  because  the 
light  hurt  them,  leaning  against  the  wall  because  he  was  dead 
drunk. 

You  begin,”  said  Chicot,  propping  him  against  the  wall  as 
Paillasse  does  Harlequin  in  the  pantomime. 

I begin  : ‘ My  brethren,  this  is  a fine  day  for  the  faith  ; 
my  brethren,  this  is  a very  fine  day  for  the  faith  ; my  brethren, 
this  is  an  exceedingly  fine  day  for  the  faith.’  ” 

After  this  superlative.  Chicot  saw  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  got  ont  of  the  monk  ; so  he  let  him  go. 

Brother  Gorenflot,  who  owed  his  equilibrium  solely  to  the 
support  of  Chicot,  slipped  along  the  wall  like  a badly  shored 
plank  as  soon  as  that  support  was  withdrawn,  hitting  the 
table  with  his  feet  as  he  fell  and  knocking  sfeveral  empty  bot- 
tles  off  it  by  the  shock. 

Amen  ! ” said  Chicot. 

Almost  at  that  very  instant,  a snore  like  unto  a roar  of 
thunder  shook  the  window  of  the  narrow  âpartment. 

Good  ! ” said  Chicot,  “ the  pullet’s  legs  are  beginning  their 
work.  Our  friend  is  in  for  a good  twelve  hours’  sleep,  and  I 
can  undress  him  easily.” 

Judging  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Chicot  loosened  the  cords 
of  the  monk’s  robe,  pulled  it  off,  and,  turning  Gorenflot  over 
as  if  he  had  been  a sack  of  fiour,  rolled  him  in  the  table-cloth, 
tied  a napkin  about  his  head,  and,  with  the  monk’ s frock  hid 
under  his  cioak,  passed  into  the  kitchen. 

“ Maître  Bonhomet,”  said  he,  handing  the  innkeeper  a rose 
noble,  that  ’s  for  our  supper  ; and  this  one  is  for  the  supper 
of  my  horse,  which  1 commend  to  your  good  grâces  ; and  this 
other  one,  particularly,  is  donated  with  the  intention  that  you 
awake  not  the  worthy  Brother  Gorenflot,  who  sleepeth  like 
one  of  the  elect.” 

“ Do  riot  be  uneasy,  ail  shall  be  done  as  you  hâve  requested, 
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M.  Chicot,”  answered  the  innkeeper,  to  show  these  requests 
were  rendered  palatable  by  what  acconipanied  theni. 

Trusting  to  this  assurance,  Chicot  departed,  and,  being  as 
fleet  as  a deer  and  as  keen-eyed  as  a fox,  he  was  soon  at  the 
corner  of  the  Eue  Saint-Etienne.  There,  with  the  Béarn  tester 
clntched  firmly  in  his  right  hand,  he  donned  the  brother’s 
robe,  and,  at  a qnarter  to  ten,  took  his  station,  not  withont  a 
beating  heart,  at  the  wicket  of  the  abbey  of  Sainte-Geneviève. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 

HOW  CHICOT  FOUND  IT  EASIER  TO  GET  IXTO  THE  ABBEY  OF 
SAINTE  GENEVIÈVE  THAN  TO  GET  OUT  OF  IT. 

Chicot,  before  donning  the  monk’s  frock,  had  taken  a very 
usefnl  précaution  : it  was  to  increase  the  width  of  his 
shoulders  by  a clever  arrangement  of  his  cloak  and  of  the 
other  garments  which  his  new  vestment  rendered  nnnecessary  ; 
his  beard  was  of  the  saine  color  as  Gorenflot’s,  and,  althongh 
one  had  been  boni  on  the  banks  of  the  Saône  and  the  other  on 
those  of  the  Garonne,  he  had  so  often  mimicked  his  friend’s 
voice  for  his  own  amusement  that  his  imitation  of  it  was  now 
perfection.  And,  of  course,  every  one  knows  that  the  beard 
and  voice  are  the  only  things  that  can  be  distinguished  under 
the  hood  of  a Capuchin. 

The  gâte  was  near  closing  when  Chicot  arrived,  the  brother 
porter  only  waiting  for  a few  loiterers.  The  Gascon  showed 
his  coin,  with  its  effigy  of  the  King  of  Béarn  pierced  through 
the  heart,  and  was  at  once  admitted.  He  followed  the  two 
monks  who  went  before  him,  and  entered  the  couvent  chapel, 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  having  often  gone  there 
with  the  King  ; for  the  King  liad  taken  the  abbey  of  Sainte 
Geneviève  under  his  spécial  protection. 

The  chapel  was  Roman  in  style,  which  is  the  saine  as  saying 
that  it  had  been  erected  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  that,  like 
ail  the  chapels  of  that  period,  its  choir  was  built  over  a crypt 
or  subterranean  church.  As  a conséquence,  the  choir  was 
eight  or  ten  feet  higher  than  the  nave.  The  entrance  to  it  was 
by  two  side  staircases,  between  which  was  an  iron  door  open- 
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ing  on  a staircase  containing  the  same  number  of  steps  as  the 
two  others,  and  leading  to  the  crypt. 

In  this  choir,  which  rose  higher  than  the  altar  and  the 
picture  of  St.  Geneviève  — attribnted  to  Rosso  — suspended 
above  it,  were  the  statues  of  Cloris  and  Clotilde. 

The  chapel  was  lighted  by  only  three  lainps,  one  hanging 
from  the  centre  of  the  choir,  the  two  others  in  the  nave. 

This  imperfect  light  gave  a greater  soleinnity  to  the  interior, 
apparently  doubling  its  proportions,  for  the  imagination  has  a 
tendency  to  magnify  objects  seen  in  the  shadow. 

At  first.  Chicot  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  accustom  his 
eyes  to  the  obscnrity  ; to  train  them,  he  began  counting  the 
inonks.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  nave  and 
twelve  in  the  choir,  in  ail  a hundred  and  thirty-two.  The 
twelve  monks  in  the  choir  were  ranged  in  a single  row  before 
the  altar,  and  seemed  to  be  guarding  the  tabernacle,  like  a file 
of  sentinels. 

Chicot  was  glad  to  discover  that  he  was  not  the  last  to  join 
those  whom  Brother  Gorenflot  had  called  the  brothers  of  the 
Union.  Behind  hiin  entered  three  other  monks,  clad  in  their 
ample  gray  robes,  who  took  their  places  in  front  of  the  line  we 
hâve  compared  to  a file  of  sentinels. 

A boyish  little  monk,  whom  Chicot  had  not  noticed  before, 
and  who  was  doubtless  one  of  the  choristers,  went  round  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  to  see  that  every  one  was  at  his  post  ; then 
he  spoke  to  one  of  the  three  last  arrivais  in  front  of  the  altar. 

We  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,”  said  the  brother 
addressed,  in  a strong  voice;  “it  is  God’s  reckoning.” 

The  hundred  and  twenty  monks  kneeling  in  the  nave  rose 
immediately  and  sat  down  on  chairs  or  in  the  stalls.  Soon  the 
rattling  of  bolts  and  bars  and  hinges  announced  that  the  mas- 
sive doors  were  being  closed. 

It  was  not  without  soine  trépidation  that  Chicot,  brave  as  he 
was,  heard  those  grating  sounds.  To  give  himself  time  to 
regain  his  composure,  he  went  and  sat  down  in  the  shadow  of 
the  pulpit  ; from  there  he  could  easily  observe  the  three  monks 
who  seemed  to  be  the  most  important  persons  in  the  as- 
semblage. 

Armchairs  were  brought  them,  in  which  they  sat  with  the 
air  of  judges  ; behind  them,  the  twelve  monks  of  the  choir 
stood  in  a line. 

When  the  tumult  occasioned  by  the  shutting  of  the  doors 
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and  the  changes  in  the  postures  of  the  monks  had  ceased,  a 
little  bell  was  rung  three  times. 

It  was  doubtless  the  signal  for  silence  ; during  the  first  ànd 
second  tinkling  of  the  bell,  there  was  a prolonged  “ hiish  ! ” 
during  the  third,  there  was  not  even  a whisper. 

“ Brother  Monsoreau  ! ” said  the  same  monk  who  had 
already  spoken,  “ what  news  do  you  bring  froin  the  province  of 
Anjou  ? ” 

Two  things  inade  Chicot  at  once  prick  up  his  ears. 

The  first  was  the  speaker’s  voice  ; its  imperious  tones  would 
ring  ont  far  more  naturally  from  the  visor  of  a’  helmet  on  a 
field  of  battle  than  from  the  cowl  of  a monk  in  a church. 

The  second  was  this  name  of  Monsoreau,  a naine  only  known 
a few  days  before  at  court,  where,  as  we  hâve  seen,  it  had 
created  some  sensation. 

A tall  monk,  whose  robe  fell  about  him  in  angular  folds, 
made  his  way  through  the  assembly  and,  with  a firm  and  bold 
step,  entered  the  pulpit.  Chicot  tried  to  get  a glimpse  of  his 
features.  But  it  was  impossible. 

It  ’s  just  as  well,”  thought  he  ; if  I cannot  see  their  faces, 
at  least,  they  can’t  see  mine,  either.” 

“ My  brothers,”  said  a voice  Chicot  at  once  recognized  as  that 
of  the  grand  huntsman,  “ the  news  from  the  province  of  Anjou 
is  not  satisfactory  ; not  that  we  lack  sympathizers  there,  but 
we  do  lack  représentatives.  The  task  of  propagating  the  Union 
in  this  province  had  been  confided  to  Baron  de  Meridor  ; but 
this  old  man,  driven  to  despair  by  the  recent  death  of  his 
daughter,  bas,  owing  to  his  sorrow,  neglected  the  affairs  of  the 
holy  League  ; until  he  is  consoled  for  his  loss,  we  need  not 
count  on  him.  As  for  niyself,  I bring  three  new  adhérents  to 
the  association.  It  is  for  you  to  décidé  whether  these  new 
brothers,  for  whom  I answer  as  for  myself,  shall  be  admitted 
into  our  holy  Union.” 

A murmur  of  approbation  spread  from  rank  to  rank  among 
the  monks,  and  continued  even  after  Brother  Monsoreau  had 
taken  his  seat. 

‘‘  Brother  La  Hurière  ! ” cried  the  same  monk  who  had  called 
on  Monsoreau,  and  who,  apparently,  summoned  such  of  the 
faithful  as  his  own  caprice  suggested,  “ tell  us  what  you  bave 
do  ne  in  the  city  of  Paris.” 

A man  with  his  hood  down  took  the  place  in  the  pulpit  va- 
cated  by  M.  de  Monsoreau. 
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Brothers,  you  ail  know,’’  said  he,  whether  I am  devoted 
to  the  Catholic  faith  or  not,  and  what  proofs  I gave  of  my 
dévotion  on  the  great  day  when  it  triumphed.  Yes,  ray  brothers, 
at  that  period  I am  proud  to  say  I was  one  of  the  followers  of 
our  great  Henri  de  Guise,  and  it  was  from  the  very  mouth  of 
M.  de  Besme  hiinself,  whoin  God  reward,  that  I received  the 
orders  he  deigned  to  give  me,  — orders  I hâve  obeyed  so  faith- 
fully  that  I wanted  to  kill  my  own  lodgers.  Now  my  dévotion 
to  our  holy  cause  has  won  me  the  post  of  leader  of  my  district, 
and  I venture  to  say  that  this  will  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  religion.  I hâve  been  able  to  take  note  of  ail  the  heretics 
in  the  quarter  of  Saint-Germain-L’Auxerrois,  where,  in  the  Eue 
de  l’Arbre  Sec,  I still  keep  the  Hôtel  de  la  Belle-Étoile,  a hôtel 
always  at  your  service,  my  brothers  ; and,  when  I took  note  of 
them,  I pointed  them  ont  to  our  friends.  Certainly,  I no  longer 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  Huguenots  as  I did  once,  but  I can- 
not  disguise  from  myself  the  true  object  of  the  holy  Union  we 
are  about  to  found.” 

This  is  worth  listening  to,”  said  Chicot  to  himself.  “ La 
Hurière,  if  I remember  aright,  was  a terrible  heretic-killer  and 
must  hâve  ail  the  League’s  secrets  at  his  fingers’  ends,  if  these 
gentry  are  guided  in  their  révélations  by  the  merits  of  their 
confidants.” 

‘‘Speak  ! go  on  ! ” cried  several  voices. 

La  Hurière,  having  now  an  opportunity  to  display  his  ora- 
torical  powers,  such  as  did  not  corne  to  him  often,  although  his 
faith  in  them  was  profound,  paused  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
coughed,  and  resumed  : 

“ If  I be  not  mistaken,  my  brothers,  the  extinction  of  indi- 
vidual  heretics  is  not  our  chief  object  at  présent  ; the  great  aim 
of  ail  good  Frenchmen  is  to  be  assured  that  they  shall  not  find 
heretics  among  the  princes  entitled  by  birth  to  govern  them. 
Xow,  my  brothers,  what  is  our  présent  position  ? Francis  II., 
who  was  zealous,  died  without  children  ; Charles  IX.,  who 
was  zealous,  died  without  children  ; Henri  HL,  whose  acts 
and  beliefs  it  is  not  for  me  to  investigate,  will  probably  die 
without  children  ; then  there  remains  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  who 
has  no  children,  either,  and  seems  to  be  lukewarm  toward  the 
holy  League  ” — 

Here  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  several  voices,  among 
which  was  heard  that  of  the  grand  huntsman. 
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Why  lukewarm  ? ” it  said,  “ and  what  ground  hâve  you  for 
this  accusation  against  the  prince  ? ” 

I say  lukewarm  because  he  has  not  yet  given  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  League,  although  the  illustrions  brother  who  has 
just  spoken  promised  it  positively  in  his  name.” 

Who  told  you  he  has  not  doue  so/’  the  speaker  went  on, 
‘‘since  there  are  new  adhérents?  You  hâve  no  right,  in  my 
opinion,  to  suspect  any  one,  as  long  as  the  report  is  not  niade.” 

“You  are  right,”  answered  La  Hurière,  “and  I will  wait  a 
while  longer  ; but,  after  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  who  is  mortal  and 
belongs  to  a family  whose  members,  you  must  hâve  noticed,  die 
young,  to  whoin  will  the  crown  fall  ? To  the  most  ferocious  of 
Huguenots,  to  a renegade,  an  apostate,  to  a Nebuchadnezzar.” 

Here,  not  murmurs,  but  frantic  applause,  interrupted  La 
Hurière. 

“ To  Henri  de  Béarn,  in  short,  against  wdiom  this  associa- 
tion is  principaMy  directed  ; to  Henri  de  Béarn,  generally  sup- 
posed  to  be  at  Pau  or  Tarbes  ainong  his  mistresses,  but  who  is 
really  to  be  met  with  here  in  Paris.” 

“ In  Paris  ! ” cried  several  voices  ; “ in  Paris  ! oh,  that  is 
impossible.” 

“ He  was  here  ! ” said  La  Hurière.  “ He  was  here  on  the 
night  Madame  de  Sauves  was  assassinated,  and,  very  likely, 
he  is  here  at  this  moment.” 

“ Death  to  the  Béarnais  ! ” shouted  several  voices. 

“ Yes,  death  to  the  Béarnais  ! ” cried  La  Hurière,  “ and,  if 
by  any  chance,  he  should  happen  to  put  up  at  the  Belle-Étoile, 
I ’ll  answer  for  him  : but  lie  will  not  corne.  You  do  not  catch 
a fox  twice  in  the  saine  hole.  He  will  lodge  elsewhere,  with 
sonie  friend,  for  he  has  friends,  the  heretic  ! How,  it  is 
important  to  make  short  work  of  these  friends  or,  at  least, 
to  know  them.  Our  Union  is  holy,  our  League  loyal,  conse- 
crated,  blessed,  and  encouragée!  by  our  Holy  Father  Gregory 
XIII.  I ask,  then,  that  there  be  no  longer  any  mystery  made 
about  it.  I ask  that  lists  be  handed  to  the  leaders  in  the 
different  districts,  and  that  these  leaders  go  from  house  to 
house  and  invite  ail  good  citizens  to  sign  them.  Those  who 
sign  will  be  regarded  as  our  friends  ; those  who  refuse  to  sign, 
as  our  enemies,  and,  when  the  need  of  a second  Saint-Barthé- 
lemy — and  it  seems  more  urgent  every  day  — arises,  we  will 
do  what  we  did  in  the  lirst  one  — we  will  spare  God  the  labor 
of  separating  the  good  from  the  vdcked.” 
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The  thunders  of  applause  that  followed  this  peroration  lasted 
several  minutes.  At  leugth  there  was  silence,  and  the  grave 
voice  of  the  monk  who  had  already  spoken  several  tiines  was 
heard  saying  : 

“ The  proposition  of  Brother  La  Hurière,  whoin  the  holy 
Union  thanks  for  his  zeal,  will  be  taken  into  considération 
and  discussed  by  the  superior  council.” 

The  shouts  of  acclamation  grew  more  vehement  than  ever  ; 
La  Hurière  bowed  his  acknowledgments  repeatedly  to  the 
assembly,  and  theii,  coming  down  from  the  pulpit,  went  to  his 
Seat,  almost  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  triumph. 

“ Aha  ! ” murmured  Chicot,  I think  I am  beginning  to  see. 
There  are  people  who  believe  my  son  Henri  is  not  as  zealous  a 
Catholic  as  was  his  brother  Charles  and  as  are  the  Guises,  and 
so  these  same  Guises  are  formiiig  a little  party  which  will  be 
wholly  under  their  hands.  Thus,  the  great  Henri,  who  is  a 
general,  will  hâve  the  army  ; the  fat  Mayenne  will  hâve  the 
citizens  ; and  the  illustrions  cardinal  will  hâve  the  church  ; 
and,  one  fine  morning,  my  poor  son  Henri  will  find  he  has 
nothing  except  his  rosary,  which  they  will  politely  invite  him 
to  take  with  him  into  some  monastery  or  other.  A capital 
plan,  by  Jupiter  ! But  then,  there  is  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ! — 
AVhat  the  devil  will  they  do  with  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ? ” 

Brother  Gorenflot  ! ” said  the  voice  of  the  monk  who  had 
already  called  upon  the  grand  huntsman  and  La  Hurière. 

Whether  because  he  was  absorbed  in  the  reflections  we  hâve 
just  outlined  for  our  readers,  or  because  he  was  not  y et  accus- 
tomed  to  answer  to  the  name  which  he  had  donned  along  with 
the  frock  of  the  begging  friar.  Chicot  made  no  answer. 

“ Brother  Gorenflot  ! ” repeated  the  voice  of  the  little  monk, 
a voice  so  clear  and  shrill  that  it  startled  Chicot. 

“ Oho  ! ” murmured  Chicot,  “ I had  almost  thought  a woman’s 
voice  was  calling  Brother  Gorenflot.  Would  it  be  that  in 
this  honorable  assembly  not  only  ranks  but  sexes  are  con- 
founded  ? ” 

Brother  Gorenflot,”  cried  the  same  féminine  voice  again, 

are  you  not  présent,  then  ? ” 

‘‘  Ah  ! ” whispered  Chicot  to  himself,  “ I see  it  ; I ’m  Brother 
Gorenflot.  Well,  so  be  it.” 

Then,  aloud  : 

Yes,  yes,  here  I am,”  said  he,  counterfeiting  the  monk's 
nasal  tones,  here  I am.  In  such  profound  méditation  did 
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the  discourse  of  our  brother  La  Hurière  plimge  me  that  I 
did  not  hear  my  naine  when  called.’’ 

Several  niurmurs  of  approbation,  evoked  by  the  recollection 
of  La  Hurière’s  thrilling  oration,  arose  and  gave  Chicot  time 
to  make  some  préparation  for  the  ordeal  he  had  to  face. 

Chicot,  it  may  be  said,  inight  not  hâve  answered  to  the  name 
of  Gorenflot,  since  every  hood  was  lowered.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  number  of  those  présent  was  counted,  and 
if,  after  an  inspection,  it  was  discovered  that  a inan  believed 
to  be  présent  was  really  absent,  the  situation  of  Chicot  would 
hâve  been  serions  indeed. 

Chicot  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant.  He, arose,  assumed 
an  air  of  great  conséquence,  and  slowly  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  pulpit,  meanwhile  drawing  his  cowl  down  over  his  face  as 
low  as  he  could. 

‘‘  Brethren,”  said  he,  in  a voice  that  exactly  resembled  that 
of  Brother  Gorenflot,  I am  the  brother  collector  of  tins  cou- 
vent, and,  as  you  know,  this  office  gives  me  the  right  to  enter 
every  dwelling.  It  is  a right  of  which  I avail  myself  for 
God’s  service. 

Brethren,’’  he  continued,  suddenly  recalling  the  inonk’s 
exordium,  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  interrupted  by  the 
slumber  brought  on  by  his  too  copions  potations,  — a slumber  in 
Avhose  potent  clasp  he  still  lay  helpless,  brethren,  the  day 
that  has  drawn  us  ail  together  here  is  a fine  day  for  the  faith. 
Let  us  speak  frankly,  my  brethren,  since  we  are  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord. 

What  is  the  kingdom  of  France  ? A body.  Saint  Augus- 
tine has  said  : ^ Omnis  civitas  corjms  est  ’ : ‘ Every  state  is  a 
body.’  Upon  what  does  the  salvation  of  a body  dépend  ? Upon 
good  health.  How  is  the  health  of  the  body  preserved  ? By 
prudent  bleedings  when  it  suffers  from  a plethora  of  strength. 
Now,  it  is  évident  that  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion  are 
too  strong,  since  we  are  afraid  of  theni  ; therefore  we  must 
again  bleed  that  great  body  called  Society.  I am  but  repeat- 
ing  what  is  said  to  me  every  day  by  the  faithful  who  supply 
me  with  eggs,  hams,  and  money  for  my  couvent.” 

The  first  part  of  Chicot’s  discourse  evidently  made  a lively 
impression  upon  his  audience. 

He  paused  until  the  murmurs  of  approval  produced  by  his 
éloquence  had  died  away,  and  then  resumed  : 

‘‘  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  (, 'hui-ch  abhors  blood. 
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Ecclesia  abhorret  a sanguine.  But  mark  this  well,  iuy  dear 
brethren  : the  theologian  does  not  say  what  kind  of  blood  it  is 
the  Churcli  holds  in  horror,  and  I am  ready  to  bet  an  egg 
against  an  ox  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  thinking  of  the 
blood  of  heretics  when  he  spoke.  For,  just  listen  to  this  : 
Fons  malus  corrwptorum  sanguis,  liereticorum  autem  pessi'- 
mus  ! And  then,  another  argument,  my  brethren  : I men- 
tioned  the  Church  ! But  we  are  something  beside  the  Church. 
Brother  Monsoreau,  who  spoke  so  eloquentl^  a few  minutes 
ago,  still  keeps,  I hâve  n’t  a doubt  about  it,  his  grand  hunts- 
man’s  knife  in  his  belt.  Brother  La  Hurière  can  handle  a spit 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  : Veru  agreste^  letkiferum  tamen 
instrumentum.  And  I,  too,  my  brethren,  I who  am  now 
addressing  y ou,  I,  even  I,  Jacques  Népomucène  Gorenflot,  hâve 
shouldered  a musket  in  Champagne  and  hâve  roasted  a Hugue- 
not in  my  time.  That  would  hâve  been  honor  enough  for  me, 
and  would  hâve  sufficed  to  gain  Paradise,  were  it  not  that 
during  that  period  I did  other  things  that  in  the  eyes  of 
my  confessor  rather  took  from  the  merit  of  my  act,  and  so  I 
hastened  to  enter  a monastery.’’ 

At  this  point  Chicot  was  again  applauded.  He  bowed  mod- 
estly  and  continued  : 

And  now  it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  chiefs  we  hâve 
chosen.  Certainly,  it  is  very  fine  of  you,  and  very  prudent 
especially,  to  corne  here  at  night  in  monks’  robes  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  hearing  Brother  Gorenflot  preach.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  duties  of  our  great  représentatives  ought  not  to 
stop  at  that.  Such  extreme  prudence  would  but  excite  the 
mockery  of  those  infernal  Huguenots,  who,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  the  very  devil  at  cutting  and  thrusting.  I demand,  then, 
that  we  assume  an  attitude  more  worthy  of  the  brave  nien  we 
are,  or,  at  least,  wish  to  appear.  What  is  our  object  ? The 
extinction  of  heresy — why  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us 
from  crying  that  from  the  housetops,  as  far  as  I can  see. 
Why  should  we  not  mardi,  then,  through  Paris  as  a holy  pro- 
cession, with  heads  erect  and  our  halberds  in  our  hands, 
instead  of  assembling  like  night-thieves  who  look  around  every 
corner  to  see  if  the  watch  be  on  their  track  ? But  you  are, 
perhaps,  asking,  Who  is  the  man  that  will  set  the  example  ? 
Why,  I myself  ! I,  Jacques  Népomucène  Gorenflot,  an  un- 
worthy  brother  of  the  Order  of  St.  Geneviève,  the  humble 
collecter  of  my  couvent,  — I ani  ready,  if  need  be,  with  a coat 
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of  mail  on  iny  back,  helm  on  head,  and  musket  on  shoiilder,  to 
march  at  the  head  of  ail  good  Catholics  who  desire  to  follow 
me,  and  tliis  I will  do,  were  it  only  to  call  a blush  to  the 
cheeks  of  leaders  who,  when  defending  the  Church,  hide  in 
the  dark  as  if  she  were  some  wanton  whose  qnarrel  they  had 
espoused.” 

As  Chicot’s  peroration  was  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments 
of  many  members  of  the  League,  who  saw  no  surer  way  of 
attaining  their  object  thaii  by  another  Saint-Barthélemy,  like 
the  one  that  had  dccurred  six  years  before,  and  who  were  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  slowness  of  their  chiefs,  his  words 
I aroused  general  enthusiasm,  and  ail,  except  the,  three  monks  in 
front,  cried  ont  : Long  live  the  Mass  ! Hurrah  for  Brother 
Gorenflot  ! The  procession  ! the  procession  ! ” 

The  enthusiasm  was  the  more  intense  becaiise  it  was  the 
first  time  the  worthy  brother’s  zeal  had  been  manifested  in  this 
fashion.  Up  to  now  his  friends  had  no  doubt  ranked  him 
among  the  zealous,  but  among  that  class  of  zealous  people  who 
are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  prudence  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  And  now,  here  was  our  brother  Gorenflot  armed 
for  war  and  bounding  into  the  full  glare  of  the  arena  ! It 
excited  as  much  astonishment  as  admiration,  and  some,  in 
their  delight  at  such  an  unexpected  transformation,  were 
willing  to  place  Brother  Gorenflot,  who  had  preaclied  the  first 
procession,  on  a level  with  Peter  the  Hennit,  who  had  preached 
the  Pirst  Criisade. 

Luckily  or  unluckily  for  the  originator  of  ail  this  excitement, 
it  did  not  chime  in  with  the  policy  of  the  leaders  to  let  him 
run  his  course.  One  of  the  three  silent  monks  whispered  to 
the  little  monk,  and  the  lad’s  silvery  voice  immediately  re- 
sounded  under  the  vaults,  crying  : 

My  brothers,  it  is  time  to  retire  ; the  sitting  is  over.^’ 

The  monks  rose,  muttering  that  at  the  next  meeting  they 
would  insist  unanimously  on  the  adoption  of  the  proposai  for 
a procession  brought  forward  by  worthy  Brother  Gorenflot, 
and  made  their  way  slowly  to  the  door.  ^laiiy  of  theni  ap- 
proached  the  pulpit  and  coiigratulated  the  monk  on  his  mar- 
vellous  success  ; but  Chicot,  reflecting  that  his  voice,  which, 
in  spite  of  him,  always  retained  a slight  Gascon  flavor,  might 
be  recognized  if  heard  too  near,  and  that  his  body,  being,  when 
viewed  vertically,  six  or  eight  inches  taller  than  Brother 
Gorenflot’s,  might  also,  if  seen  too  near,  arouse  the  astonish- 
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ment  of  the  observer,  liowever  much  inclined  to  believe  the 
moral  expansion  of  the  preacher  had  elevated  his  physical 
proportions,  — Chicot,  we  say,  fell  npon  his  knees,  and,  like 
Samuel,  seemed  absorbed  in  a confidential  conversation  with 
the  Lord. 

His  ecstasy  was  respected,  and  Chicot  looked  on  at  the  exit 
of  the  monks  from  beneath  his  cowl,  in  which  he  had  made 
holes  for  his  eyes,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

And  y et  Chicot  had  very  nearly  failed  in  his  object.  It  was 
the  sight  of  the  Dnc  de  Mayenne  that  had  indnced  hiin  to 
leave  Henri  III.  without  even  asking  permission.  It  was  the 
sight  of  Nicolas  David  that  had  made  hiin  retiirn  to  Paris. 
Chicot,  as  we  hâve  said,  had  taken  a double  vow  of  vengeance  ; 
but  he  was  too  much  of  a nobody  to  think  of  attacking  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  at  least  without  waiting  long 
and  patiently  for  the  opportunity  of  doiug  so  with  safety. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  Nicolas  David,  who  was  a mere 
Norman  lawyer;  a crafty  knave,  though,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  before  being  an  attorney,  and  fencing-master  in  his 
régiment  as  well.  Still,  Chicot,  even  if  not  a fencing-master, 
had  an  idea  that  he  did  not  handle  the  rapier  badly  ; his  great 
aim,  then,  was  to  corne  to  close  quarters  with  his  enemy, 
when,  like  the  doughty  knights  of  old,  he  would  trust  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause  and  in  his  good  sword. 

Chicot  examined  ail  the  monks  closely,  as  they  filed  ont 
after  each  other,  hoping  to  detect,  if  it  might  be,  under  frock 
and  cowl  the  lank,  slender  figure  of  Maître  Nicolas,  when  he 
suddenly  perceived  that  each  monk  was  subraitted  to  the  same 
examination  on  leaving  as  on  entering,  and  was  only  allowed 
to  départ  when  he  had  taken  a certain  token  from  his  pocket 
and  showed  it  the  brother  porter.  Chicot  at  first  thought  he 
must  be  mistaken,  and  remained  a moment  in  doubt  ; but  this 
doubt  was  soon  changed  into  a certainty  that  made  his  hair 
stand  on  end  with  terror. 

Brother  Gorenflot  had  shown  him  the  token  that  would 
enable  him  to  enter,  but  had  forgotten  to  show  him  the  token 
that  would  let  him  out. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HOW  CHICOT  SAW  AND  HEARD  THINGS  YERY  DANGEROÜS  TO 
SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Chicot  came  down  from  tlie  pulpit  liurriedly  ; he  wanted  to 
discover,  if  lie  could,  the  token  tliat  would  enable  him  to  get 
out  into  the  Street,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  if  there  was 
yet  time.  By  mingling  with  the  monks  that  still  loitered  be- 
hind,  and  peeping  over  their  shoulders,  he  learned  that  this 
token  was  a star-shaped  denier. 

Our  Gascon  had  a fair  collection  of  deniers  in  his  pocket, 
but,  imfortunately,  none  of  this  peculiar  forin  — a form  the 
more  peculiar  that  it  destroyed  forever  the  value  of  the  coin 
as  a circulating  medium. 

Chicot  saw  the  situation  at  a glance.  If  he  went  to  the 
door  and  did  not  produce  the  token,  he  was  recognized  to  be 
an  im postor.  Nor  would  the  investigation  end  with  this  : he 
would  be  found  out  to  be  Chicot,  the  King’s  jester,  and 
although  his  office  gave  him  many  privilèges  in  the  Louvre 
and  in  the  other  royal  castles,  it  would  lose  much  of  its 
prestige  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  especially  in  the 
présent  circumstances.  In  fact.  Maître  (ffiicot  saw  that  he 
was  in  a trap  ; he  took  refuge  in  the  shadow  of  a pillar  and 
crouched  down  in  an  angle  made  by  a confession  box  with  this 
pillar. 

To  make  things  worse,’’  said  Chicot  to  himself,  my  ruin 
will  involve  the  ruin  of  that  ninny  of  a king  of  mine,  whom  I 
am  silly  enough  to  be  fond  of,  although  I like  to  rap  him  over 
the  knuckles  occasionally.  If  I were  n’t  a fool,  I should  be 
now  in  the  hostelry  of  the  Corne  <D Abondance,  enjoying  my- 
self  with  Brother  Gorenflot  ; but  no  use  wishing  for  impossi- 
bilities  now.’’ 

And  while  thus  addressing  himself,  that  is  to  say,  address- 
ing  the  party  who  had  most  interest  in  keeping  his  words  from 
unfriendly  ears,  he  made  himself  as  small  as  possible  in  the 
position  he  had  taken. 

Then  the  voice  of  the  yonng  chorister  was  heard  from  the 
court-yard,  crying: 

Is  every  one  out  ? We  are  going  to  shut  the  doors.” 

There  was  no  answer.  Chicot  craned  his  neck,  and  saw 
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that  the  chapsl  was  entirely  empty  except  fur  the  three  monks 
who  were  seated  on  benches  brought  from  the  middle  of  the 
choir. 

Well,”  thought  Chicot,  as  long  as  they  do  not  close  the 
Windows,  things  may  go  to  niy  satisfaction.'’ 

Let  ns  go  over  the  building,”  said  the  chorister  to  the 
brother  porter. 

The  devil  ! ” said  Chicot,  if  I had  that  little  monk  by  the 
neck,  I would  n’t  do  a thing  to  hiin,  oh  no  ! ” 

The  brother  porter  lit  a taper  and,  followed  by  the  chorister, 
began  making  the  tour  of  the  church. 

There  was  not  a moment  to  be  lost.  The  brother  porter 
would  pass  with  his  taper  within  four  steps  of  Chicot,  who 
could  not  fail  to  be  discovered. 

Chicot  turned  nimbly  round  the  pillar,  contriving  to  keep 
within  the  moving  shadow  ; then  lie  opened  the  door  of  the 
confessional,  which  was  shut  only  by  a latch,  and  slipped  in, 
closing  the  door  after  him. 

The  brother  porter  and  the  monk  passed  within  four  paces  of 
him,  and  he  could  see  through  the  grating  the  light  of  the  taper 
reflected  on  their  robes. 

Unless  the  very  devil  ’s  in  it,”  thought  Chicot,  “ that 
brother  porter  and  the  little  monk  and  yon  three  monks  won’t 
stay  here  forever.  When  they  ’re  out,  T ’ll  pile  the  chairs  on 
the  benches,  like  Pelion  on  Ossa,  as  M.  Ponsard  would  say, 
and  T ’ll  make  my  way  out  through  the  window.” 

Ah,  yes,  through  the  window,”  continued  Chicot,  answering 
a question  he  had  put  to  himself,  but  when  T ’m  through  the 
window  I shall  find  myself  in  the  yard,  and  the  yard  is  not  the 
Street.  I think,  after  ail,  it  may  be  better  for  me  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  confessional.  Gorenflot’s  robe  is  warm  ; it  will 
not  be  as  pagan  a night  as  many  I hâve  passed,  and  so  that 
much,  at  least,  is  gained  for  my  salvation.” 

Put  out  the  lamps,”  said  the  chorister,  ‘‘  so  that  those  out- 
side  may  see  the  conférence  is  at  an  end.” 

The  brother  porter,  with  the  help  of  an  immense  extinguisher, 
immediately  extinguished  the  light  of  the  two  lamps  in  the 
nave,  plunging  it  into  funeral  darkness.  Next  he  did  the 
same  to  the  one  in  the  choir. 

The  church  was  now  in  total  obscurity,  except  for  the  pale 
rays  of  a wintry  moon  that  barely  succeeded  in  piercing  the 
stained-glass  Windows, 
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Then,  with  the  cessation  of  the  light,  came  utter  silence. 

The  bell  rang  ont  twelve  times. 

Ventre  de  biche  ! said  Chicot,  ‘Mnidnight  in  a church  î 
If  my  son  Harry  were  in  my  place,  would  n’t  he  be  in  a flutter  î 
Luckily  we  are  so  constituted  that  shadows  don’t  frighten  us. 
So  good-night,  friend  Chicot,  and  a good  rest  to  you  ! 

And,  with  this  comforting  w'ish  addressed  to  himself.  Chicot 
settled  down  with  as  niuch  ease  as  he  could  in  the  confessional, 
shoved  in  the  little  boit  on  the  inside,  to  be  more  private,  and 
shut  his  eyes. 

He  was  in  this  situation  about  ten  minutes,  and  his  niind, 
assailed  by  the  first  misty  visions  of  slumber,  was  half  con- 
scious  of  a crowd  of  indefinite  forms  floating  in  that  mysterious 
atmosphère  which  forms  the  twilight  of  thought,  when  three 
loud  strokes  on  a copper  gong  pealed  through  the  church,  and 
then  died  away  in  its  recesses. 

Odzookens  ! ” mumbled  Chicot,  opening  his  eyes  and  prick- 
ing  up  his  ears,  now,  what  may  this  mean  ? ’’ 

At  the  saine  moment  the  lamp  in  the  choir  was  relit,  burning 
with  a bluish  flame,  and  in  its  reflection  appeared  the  same 
three  monks,  seated  in  the  same  place  and  as  motionless  as 
ever. 

Chicot  was  not  entirely  exempt  from  superstition.  Brave 
as  our  Gascon  was,  he  belonged  to  his  âge,  and  it  was  an  âge 
of  weird  traditions  and  terrible  legends. 

He  crossed  himself  gently  and  murmured  : 

‘‘  Vade  rétro,  Satanas  ! ” 

But  as  the  light  did  not  go  ont  in  obedience  to  the  sign  of 
our  rédemption,  as  it  would  most  assuredly  hâve  doue  if  it  had 
been  of  an  infernal  character,  and  as  the  three  monks  stood 
their  ground  in  spite  of  the  vade  rétro, the  Gascon  began  to 
believe  that  the  light  might  be  natural,  and  the  monks,  if  not 
real  monks,  at  least  heings  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Still,  what  between  his  sudden  awakening  and  his  real 
alarm.  Chicot  was  not  himself  for  a time.  And,  at  this  very 
moment,  a flagstone  in  the  choir  slowly  rose  until  it  stood  on 
end,  and  a gray  cowl  appeared  in  the  dark  opening,  and  next, 
an  entire  monk  stepped  ont  on  the  floor,  while  the  flagstone 
sank  into  its  place  behind  him. 

At  this  spectacle  Chicot  lost  ail  confidence  in  himself.  He 
no  longer  had  any  faith  in  the  exorcism  he  had  used  before. 
He  was  simply  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and  for  a moment 
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he  dreaded  that  ail  the  priors,  abbots,  and  deans  of  St. 
Geneviève,  from  Optaf,  who  died  in  533,  to  Pierre  Boudin,  the 
predecessor  of  the  présent  superior,  were  about  to  leave  their 
tombs  in  the  crypt  which  formerly  contained  the  relies  of  Sainte 
Geneviève,  and,  following  the  example  already  given  them, 
to  raise  with  their  bony  skulls  the  flagstones  of  the  choir. 

But  this  State  of  inind  was  not  to  last  long. 

‘‘  Brother  Monsoreau,’’  said  one  of  the  three  inoiiks  to  the 
individual  who  had  niade  his  appearance  in  such  singular 
fashion,  “ lias  the  person  we  are  waiting  for  corne  ? ” 

Yes,  messeigneurs,”  replied  the  inonk  spoken  to,  ^Gie  is 
outside.” 

Open  the  door  and  let  him  enter.” 

“ Aha,”  said  Chicot,  so  the  coinedy  lias  two  acts,  and  I 
only  saw  the  first.  Two  acts  ! I hope  to  see  a third.” 

But  though  Chicot  tried  to  keep  up  his  courage  by  joking 
with  hiniself,  he  did  not  feel  at  ail  easy,  and  a cold  shiver  now 
and  then  darted  through  his  veins. 

Meanwhile  Brother  Monsoreau  descended  one  of  the  stairs 
that  led  from  the  nave  to  the  choir,  and  opened  the  bronze 
door  between  the  two  staircases  by  which  the  crypt  was 
entered. 

At  the  same  time,  the  monk  sitting  between  the  two  others 
lowered  his  hood,  and  showed  the  great  scar,  that  noble  sign 
by  which  the  Catholics  so  enthusiastically  used  to  recognize 
their  hero,  who  was  soon  to  become  their  martyr. 

The  great  Henri  de  Guise  in  person,  the  very  individual 
his  Most  Besotted  Majesty  believes  busy  with  the  siégé  of  La 
Charité  ! Ah,  now  I understand  it  ail  ! ” said  Chicot  ; the 
inaii  on  the  right,  who  blessed  the  assembly,  is  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  and  the  one  on  the  left,  who  spoke  to  that  brat  of  a 
chorister,  is  niy  friend  Monseigneur  de  Mayenne.  But  where 
in  the  mischief  is  Maître  Nicolas  David  ? ” 

As  if  to  give  immédiate  proof  of  the  soundness  of  Chicot’ s 
conclusions,  the  monks  on  the  right  and  left  lowered  their 
cowls,  and  disclosed  to  view  the  intellectual  features,  broad 
forehead,  and  piercing  eyes  of  the  famous  cardinal  and  the  very 
commonplace  visage  of  the  Duc  de  Mayenne. 

Ha  ! Now  I recognize  you,”  said  Chicot,  — a trinity 
rather  unholy,  but  perfectly  visible,  and  I am  ail  eyes  and 
ears,  to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  and  hear  what  you  are 
going  to  say.” 
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At  this  moment  M.  de  Monsoreau  reached  the  iron  door  of 
the  crypt,  which  gave  way  before  him. 

Did  you  think  he  would  corne  ? ” said  the  Balafré  to  his 
brother  the  cardinal. 

ISfot  only  did  I think  it,  but  I was  so  sure  of  it,”  said  the 
latter,  ^‘that  I hâve  under  my  robe  the  very  thing  that  is 
needed  to  take  the  place  of  the  ampulla.’’ 

■ And  Chicot,  who  was  near  enough  the  trinity,  as  he  called 
them,  to  hear  and  see  e very  thing,  perceived  by  the  feeble  light 
of  the  choir  lamp  a silver  gilt,  richly  chased  casket. 

Why,  upon  my  faith,”  muttered  Chicot,  it  looks  as  if 
some  one  were  going  to  be  crowned.  NoW,  as  I hâve  always 
longed  to  see  a coronation,  this  will  suit  me  exactly  ! 

Meanwhile,  about  a score  of  monks,  with  their  heads  buried 
in  their  enormous  cowls,  had  entered  by  the  door  of  the  crypt 
and  taken  their  stations  in  the  nave. 

They  were  followed  by  another  monk,  attended  by  M.  de 
Monsoreau,  who  went  up  the  choir  staircase  and  occupied  a 
position  on  the  right  of  the  Guises,  standing  on  one  of  the 
steps  of  a stall. 

The  young  chorister  reappeared,  went  to  the  monk  on  the 
right,  received  his  orders  with  an  air  of  great  respect,  and  then 
vanished. 

The  Duc  de  Guise’s  eyes  wandered  over  this  assembly,  not 
one-sixth  as  numerous  as  the  first,  and,  therefore,  very  likely 
to  be  a select  body.  Perceiving  that  they  were  not  only  atten- 
tive, but  eager  to  hear  him,  he  said  : 

My  friends,  time  is  precious,  and  so  I will  go  straight  to 
the  point.  As  I présumé  you  ail  formed  part  of  the  first 
assembly,  you  niust  hâve  heard  the  complaints  of  some  mem- 
bers  of  the  Catholic  League,  who  accuse  several  of  our  leaders 
of  coldness  and  éven  of  ill-will,  among  others,  the  prince  who 
is  nearest  to  the  throne.  The  moment  has  corne  to  render  tb 
this  prince  the  respect  and  justice  we  owe  him.  You  will  hear 
himself  speak,  and  then  those  of  you  who  hâve  at  heart  the 
attainment  of  the  principal  object  of  the  holy  League  cah 
judge  whether  your  chiefs  deserve  the  imputation  of  coldness 
and  apathy  made  by  Brother  Gorenflot,  a member  of  our 
Union,  but  whom  we  hâve  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  admit 
* into  our  secret.’’ 

- When  from  his  confessional  Chicot  heard  the  name  of  the 
warlike  Genevievan  uttered  by  the  Duc  , de  Guise  in  a tone 
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that  denoted  anytliing  but  friendliness,  he  could  not  help 
giving  way  to  an  inward  fit  of  laugliter,  which,  although  silent, 
was  certainly  ont  of  place,  considering  the  great  personages 
who  were  its  object. 

“ Brothers/’  continued  the  duke,  “ the  prince  whose  coopéra- 
tion had  been  proinised  ns,  the  prince  whose  aid,  nay,  whose 
mere  assent,  we  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for,  the  prince,  iny 
brothers,  is  here.” 

Ail  eyes  were  turned  inqnisitively  on  the  inonk  to  the  right 
of  the  three  Lorraine  princes,  who  were  ail  standing  on  the 
step  of  the  stall. 

“ Monseigneur,”  said  the  Duc  de  Guise,  addressing  the 
personage  who  had  now  become  the  object  of  general  attention, 
‘'the  will  of  God  seems  to  nie  manifest,  for  the  fact  that  you 
hâve  consented  to  join  ns  proves  that  we  are  right  in  doing 
what  we  are  doing.  And  now  let  me  beseech  your  Highness  to 
lower  your  hood,  that  your  faithful  followers  may  see  with  their 
own  eyes  you  keep  the  promise  we  hâve  given  in  your  naine, 
a promise  so  welcome  that  they  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  it.” 

The  mysterious  individual  addressed  by  Henri  de  Guise 
raised  his  hand  and  flung  his  cowl  back  on  his  shoulders,  and 
Chicot,  who  had  expected  tq  discover  under  a monk’s  frock 
some  Lorraine  prince  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  was  amazed  on 
seeing  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  with  a face  so  pale  that,  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  sepulchral  lamp,  it  looked  as  if  it  belonged  to  a 
marble  statue. 

“ Oho  ! ” said  Chicot  to  himself,  “ our  brother  Anjou  ! So 
he  will  ne  ver  hâve  done  staking  the  heads  of  others  for  a 
throne  ! ” 

“ Long  live  Monseigneur  le  Duc  d’Anjou  ! ” shouted  the 
assembly. 

François  became  even  paler  than  he  was  before. 

“ Do  not  be  alarmed,  monseigneur,”  said  Henri  de  Gnise, 
“ our  chapel  is  deaf  and  its  doors  are  well  closed.” 

“ A lucky  précaution,”  thought  Chicot. 

“ My  brothers,”  said  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau,  “ his  High- 
ness wishes  to  address  a few  words  to  the  meeting.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  let  him  speak,”  cried  every  voice  ; “ we  are  listen- 
ing.” 

The  three  Lorraine  princes  turned  round  and  bowed  to  the 
Duc  d’Anjou.  The  Duc  d’Anjou  leaned  against  one  of  the 
anus  of  the  stall  ; he  seemed  to  be  almost  fainting. 
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“ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  in  a hollow  voice  that  trembled  to 
such  a degree  that  his  first  words  could  barely  be  heard,  gen- 
tlemen, I believe  that  God,  who  often  appears  insensible  and 
deaf  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  bas,  on  the  contrary,  his 
piercing  eyes  always  riveted  on  us  and  remains  apparently 
dumb  and  careless,  that  he  may  remedy  one  day  by  some 
mighty  stroke  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  insane  ambitions 
of  men.” 

The  beginning  of  the  duke’s  speech  was,  like  his  character, 
somewhat  obscure  ; so  his  hearers  waited  for  a little  light  to 
descend  on  his  Highness’  thoughts  before  condemning  or  ap- 
plauding  them. 

The  duke  resunied,  in  a somewhat  firmer  voice  : 

“ I,  too,  hâve  cast  my  eyes  on  this  world,  and  being  able  to 
embrace  but  a small  portion  of  its  surface  in  my  limited 
survey,  I hâve  concentrated  my  gaze  on  France.  And  what, 
pray,  hâve  I beheld  in  this  kingdom  ? The  holy  religion  of 
Christ  shaken  on  its  august  foundations,  and  the  true  servants 
of  God  scattered  and  proscribed.  Next,  I hâve  sounded  the 
depths  of  the  abyss  opened  for  the  last  twenty  years  by 
heresies  that  undermine  the  faith  under  the  pretence  of  getting 
nearer  to  God,  and  my  soûl,  like  that  of  the  prophet,  has  been 
flooded  with  sorrows.” 

A murmur  of  approval  ran  through  the  assembly.  The 
prince  had  manifested  his  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
Church  ; it  was  alniost  a déclaration  of  war  against  those  who 
made  the  Church  suffer. 

In  the  midst  of  my  profound  affliction,”  went  on  the  duke, 

the  news  was  brought  me  that  several  pions  and  noble  gen- 
tlemen, devoted  to  the  customs  of  oui*  ancestors,  were  trying  to 
steady  the  tottering  altar.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I looked 
around,  that  I was  already  présent  at  the  last  judgment,  and 
that  God  had  separated  the  reprobate  and  the  elect.  On  one 
si  de  were  the  former,  and  I recoiled  from  them  with  horror  ; 
on  the  other  were  the  elect,  and  I hâve  corne  to  throw  myself 
into  their  arms.  My  brothers,  I am  here.” 

“ Amen  ! ” said  Chicot,  but  in  a tone  not  above  a whisper. 

However,  Chicot’s  caution  was  unnecessary  ; he  might  hâve 
answered  in  his  loudest  tones,  and  his  voice  would  not  hâve 
^ been  heard  amid  the  applause  and  the  bravos  that  shook  the 
vaults  of  the  chapel. 

The  three  Lorraine  princes,  who  had  given  the  signal  for  the 
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acclamations,  waited  until  they  ceased  ; then  the  cardinal,  who 
was  nearest  the  duke,  advanced  a step  toward  him  and  said  : 

Yoii  hâve  corne  amongst  us  of  your  own  free  will,  prince  ? ” 

“ Of  iny  own  free  will,  monsieur.” 

‘‘  Who  instructed  you  in  the  holy  mystery  ? ” 

My  friend  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau,  a man  zealous  for 
religion.” 

And  now,”  said  the  Duc  de  G-uise  in  his  turn,  now  that 
your  Highness  is  one  of  us,  deign,  monseigneur,  to  tell  us  what 
you  intend  doing  for  the  good  of  the  holy  League.” 

I intend  to  serve  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  "Roman  relig- 
ion in  everything  in  which  she  needs  my  services,”  was  the 
néophyte’ s answer. 

Ventre  de  biche  ! ” thought  Chicot,  these,  upon  my  soûl, 
are  very  asinine  folk  to  think  they  must  say  things  like  that 
in  the  dark  ! Why  don’t  they  lay  their  proposais  before  King 
Henri  III.,  my  illustrions  master  ? Why,  ail  this  would  suit 
him  to  a shade.  Processions,  flagellations,  extirpations  of 
heresy,  as  in  Pome,  fagots  and  autos-da-fe,  as  in  Flanders  and 
Spain,  — why,  he  looks  on  them  ail  as  the  only  means  of  giving 
him  children,  does  our  good  prince.  Corbœiif  ! I should  n’t 
mind  getting  out  of  my  confessional  and  making  a speech 
myself,  so  deeply  hâve  I been  touched  by  that  dear  Duc  d’Anjou’s 
twaddle.  Continue,  worthy  brother  of  his  Majesty  ; noble  fool, 
go  on  ! ” 

And  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  as  if  inspired  by  the  jester’s  encourage- 
ment, went  on  : 

But,”  said  he,  the  interests  of  religion  should  not  be  the 
sole  aim  which  you  gentlemen  propose  to  attain.  As  for  me,  I 
see  another.” 

Egad  ! ” muttered  Chicot,  I am  a gentlemen  too  ; this 
ought  to  hâve  as  much  interest  for  me  as  for  the  others  j go 
on,  Anjou,  go  on.” 

Monseigneur,”  said  the  cardinal,  “ we  are  listening  to  your 
Highness  with  the  most  serions  attention.” 

And  our  hearts  beat  hopefully  in  listening  to  you,”  said 
M.  de  Mayenne. 

Then  I will  explain,”  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  at  the  saine 
time  trying  to  pierce  the  dark  recesses  of  the  chapel  with  his 
uneasy  glances,  as  if  to  be  certain  his  words  would  fall  only 
on  ears  worthy  such  confidence. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  knew  the  cause  of  the  prince’s  anxiety, 
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and  reassured  him  by  a significant  look,  accompanied  by  a sig- 
nificant  smile. 

Now,  when  a gentleman  thinks  of  what  he  owes  to  God,’’ 
continned  the  duke,  involuntarily  lowering  bis  voice,  ‘^he 
thinks,  at  the  saine  time,  of  his  ” — 

“ Farhleu  ! ’’  breathed  Chicot,  of  his  king,  that  ’s  well 
known.” 

Of  his  country,”  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  and  he  asks  him- 
self  does  his  country  really  enjoy  ail  the  honor  and  ail  the 
prosperity  that  should  fall  to  her  lot  ; for  every  honorable  gen- 
tleman is  indebted  for  the  advantages  he  possesses  to  God,  in 
the  first  place,  but,  in  the  second,  to  the  country  whose  child 
he  is.” 

The  assembly  broke  out  into  violent  applause. 

“ Ah  ! but  then,  what  about  the  King  ? ” whispered  Chicot. 
“ So  this  poor  monarch  of  ours  is  no  longer  worth  talking 
about  ? And  I who  used  to  believe,  as  it  is  written  on  the 
pyramid  of  Juvisy,  that  the  king  and  the  ladies  corne  next 
after  God  ! ” 

I ask  myself,  then,”  pursued  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  whose 
prominent  cheek-bones  gradually  took  on  a tinge  of  red,  owing 
to  his  feverish  excitement,  I ask  myself  whether  my  country 
enjoys  the  peace  and  happiness  that  the  sweet  and  lovely  land 
which  answers  to  the  name  of  France  deserves,  and  to  my 
grief  I see  that  she  is  far  indeed  from  enjoying  them. 

“ In  fact,  my  brothers,  the  State  is  torn  asunder  by  different 
wills  and  tastes,  one  as  powerful  as  another,  and  this  is  owing 
to  the  feebleness  of  that  superior  will  which  forgets  that  it  is 
its  duty  to  govern  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects,  or  never 
remembers  that  royal  duty  except  capriciously  and  at  long  in- 
tervals,  and  then  at  the  wrong  time,  so  that  even  its  acts  of 
energy  only  w'ork  evil  ; it  is  no  doubt  either  to  the  fatal  des- 
tiny  of  France  or  to  the  blindness  of  her  chief  that  we  must 
attribute  lier  misfortunes.  Bat  whether  w^e  are  ignorant  of 
their  true  source  or  only  suspect  it,  her  misfortunes  are  not  the 
less  real.  As  for  myself,  I make  the  false  friends  of  the  King 
rather  than  the  King  himself  responsible  for  the  crimes  and 
iniquities  committed  against  religion.  In  any  case,  gentlemen, 
I feel  bound,  as  a servant  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  to  unité 
with  those  who  seek  by  ail  means  the  extinction  of  heresy  and 
the  downfall  of  perfidious  counsellors. 
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And  now,  gentlemen,  yoii  know  what  I intended  to  do  for 
the  League  when  I becaine  jour  associate.” 

Oh  ! ” murmured  Chicot,  struck  ail  of  a heap  with  wonder, 

I think  I caii  detect  the  earmarks  of  the  conspiracy,  and  they 
are  not  the  ears  of  an  ass,  either,  as  I had  at  first  supposed, 
they  are  a fox’s.’’ 

The  speech  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  which  may  hâve  appeared 
a little  long  to  our  readers,  separated  as  they  are  by  three  cen- 
turies froni  the  politics  of  that  period,  had  such  deep  interest 
for  his  hearers  that  niost  of  them  had  corne  close  up  to  the 
prince,  so  as  not  to  lose  a syllable  of  a discourse  uttered  in  a 
voice  that  grew  more  and  more  faint  according  as  the  meaning 
grew  more  and  more  clear. 

The  scene  was  then  a curions  one.  The  twenty-five  or  thirty 
persons  présent,  after  they  had  thrown  back  their  cowls,  dis- 
play ed,  under  the  dim  light  of  the  solitary  lamp,  faces  that 
were  noble,  keen,  daring,  and  alive  with  curiosity. 

Masses  of  shadow  filled  ail  the  other  parts  of  the  building, 
which  seemed  to  stand  apart  from  the  drama  that  was  being 
acted  at  one  single  point. 

The  pale  face  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou  was  a striking  feature  in 
the  midst  of  this  assembly,  with  his  deep  sunken  eyes  and  a 
mouth  that,  when  it  opened,  seemed  distorted  by  the  sinister 
grin  of  a death’s  head. 

Monseigneur,”  said  the  Duc  de  Guise,  while  thanking  you 
for  the  words  you  hâve  just  spoken,  I think  it  right  to  inform 
you  that  you  are  surrounded  by  men  not  only  devoted  to  the 
principles  you  profess,  but  to  the  person  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness  as  well,  and,  if  you  doubted  the  truth  of  my  statement, 
the  close  of  the  session  would  bring  it  home  to  you  with  irré- 
sistible force.” 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  bowed  and,  as  he  raised  his  head,  threw  an 
anxious  glance  over  the  assembly. 

If  1 am  not  greatly  mistaken,”  murmured  Chicot,  ail  we 
hâve  seen  so  far  is  but  a preliminary,  and  something  is  going 
to  take  place  of  more  importance  than  the  humbug  and  twaddle 
we  hâve  seen  and  heard  so  far.” 

Monseigneur,”  said  the  cardinal,  who  had  noticed  the 
prince’ s uneasy  look,  “ if  your  Highness  felt  any  alarm,  the 
mere  naines  of  those  around  you  would  suffice  to  reassure  you. 
They  are  the  Governor  of  Aunis,  M.  d’Antraguet,  Junior,  M. 
de  Kibeirac,  and  M.  de  Livarot,  gentlemen,  perhaps,  known  to 
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jour  Highness,  and  wlio  are  as  brave  as  they  are  loyal.  Then 
we  liave  the  Yidame  de  Castillon,  the  Baron  de  Lusignan,  M. 
Cruce,  and  M.  Leclerc,  ail  equally  admirer  s of  the  wisdom  of 
your  Eoyal  Highness  and  ail  ready  to  march  under  your  guid- 
ance for  the  émancipation  of  religion  and  the  throne.  We 
shall  receive  with  gratitude  the  orders  your  Eoyal  Highness 
will  deign  to  give  us.’’ 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  could  not  repress  a mo veinent  of  pride. 
These  Guises,  whose  haughty  heads  could  never  be  forced  to 
bend,  now  spoke  of  obeying. 

The  Duc  de  Mayenne  spoke  next. 

You  are,  by  your  birth,”  said  he,  “ and  because  of  your 
sagacity,  monseigneur,  the  natural  chief  of  the  holy  Union, 
and  it  is  from  you  we  must  learn  what'  ought  to  be  our  course 
with  regard  to  those  false  friends.  of  the  King  about  whom  we 
lately  spoke.” 

Nothing  more  simple,”  answered  the  prince,  with  that 
feverish  excitement  which  in  feeble  natures  supplies  the  place 
of  courage  ; “ when  parasitic  and  poisonous  plants  grow  in  a 
field  which,  but  for  them,  would  produce  a rich  harvest,  these 
dangerous  weeds  must  be  torn  from  the  soil.  The  King  is  sur- 
rounded,  not  by  friends,  but  by  courtiers  who  are  ruining  him 
and  who  arouse  continuai  scandai  in  France  and  throughout 
Christendom.” 

It  is  true,”  said  the  Duc  de  Guise,  in  a gloomy  voice. 

“ And  moreover,”  rejoined  the  cardinal,  these  courtiers 
prevent  us,  the  true  friends  of  his  Majesty,  from  approaching 
him,  as  our  birth  and  the  offices  we  hold  give  us  the  right  of 
doing.” 

Oh,”  said  the  Duc  de  Mayenne,  bluntly,  let  us  leave  to 
common  Leaguers,  such  as  those  présent  at  our  first  meeting, 
the  task  of  serving  God.  By  serving  God  they  will  serve 
those  who  speak  to  them  of  God.  But  let  us  attend  to  our 
own  business.  Certain  men  are  in  our  way  ; they  defy  and 
insult  us,  and  are  constantly  showing  their  contempt  for  the 
prince  whom  we  especially  honor,  and  who  is  our  leader.” 

At  this  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  face  flushed. 

Let  us  destroy,”  continued  Mayenne,  “ let  us  destroy,  to 
the  very  last  among  them,  this  infernal  brood  of  rascals  whom 
the  King  enriches  with  the  fragments  of  our  fortunes,  and  let 
each  of  us  undertake  to  eut  off  one  of  them  from  the  land  of 
the  living.  We  are  thirty  here  ; let  us  count.” 
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Your  proposai  is  a wise  oiie,”  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  and 
your  part  of  the  work  has  already  been  accomplished,  M.  de 
Mayenne.” 

What  is  done  does  not  count,”  said  Mayenne. 

We  must  hâve  some  part  in  the  business,  however,  mon- 
seigneur,” said  D’Entragues.  I take  Quélus  for  my  share.” 

And  I Maugiron,”  said  Livarot. 

And  I Schomberg,”  said  Eibeirac. 

Nothing  could  be  better  ! ” assented  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  and 
we  still  hâve  Bussy,  iny  brave  Bussy  ; he  ’s  pretty  sure  to  give 
a good  account  of  some  of  them.” 

And  we,  too  ; we,  too  ! ” cried  the  rest  of  the  Leaguers. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  advanced. 

“ Aha,”  muttered  Chicot,  who,  seeing  the  turn  things  were 
taking,  no  longer  felt  any  inclination  to  laugh  ; so  the  grand 
huntsman  is  going  to  daim  his  share  in  the  quarry  also  ! ” 

Chicot  was  mistaken. 

Gentlemen,”  said  Monsoreau,  stretching  out  his  hànd,  I 
ask  you  to  be  silent  for  a moment.  We  are  determined  men, 
and  y et  we  are  afraid  to  open  our  hearts  to  one  another.  We 
are  intelligent  men,  and  yet  we  balk  at  childish  scruples. 

Corne,  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  hâve  a little  courage,  a little 
boldness,  a little  frankness.  The  question  before  us  is  not  the 
conduct  of  the  King’s  minions,  the  question  before  us  is  not 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  his  royal  person.” 

Ah  ! we  ’re  coming  to  it,”  thought  Chicot,  straining  his 
eyes  and  turning  his  hands  into  an  ear-trumpet,  so  as  not  to 
lose  a Word  of  the  harangue.  Well,  go  on,  Monsoreau;  make 
haste,  I ’m  waiting.” 

What  we  really  complain  .of,”  resumed  the  count,  is  that 
we  are  placed  in  an  impossible  situation.  The  kind  of  royalty 
under  which  we  live  is  not  acceptable  to  the  French  nobility  : 
litanies,  despotism,  impotence,  orgies,  a prodigal  expenditure 
on  amusements  that  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe, 
and,  with  that,  the  utmost  penuriousness  in  ail  that  concerns 
the  arts  or  war.  The  conduct  to  which  I refer  is  not  simply 
the  resuit  of  ignorance  or  weakness,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  resuit 
of  insanity.” 

The  grand  huntsman’s  words  were  received  with  deathlike 
silence.  The  impression  made  was  the  deeper  because  every 
one  had  often  said  in  a whisper  what  he  heard  now  spoken 
aloud,  and  was  startled,  as  if  by  the  écho  of  his  own  voice,  and 
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shuddered  at  the  thought  that  he  was  on  ail  points  in  unison 
witli  the  speaker. 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  knew  well  that  this  silence  was  a 
mark  of  unanimous  approval,  continued  : 

‘^_Mnst  we  live  nnder  an  idle,  slothful,  foolish  king  at  the 
very  moment  when  Spain  is  lighting  her  stakes,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  old  heresiarchs  of  Germany  are  waking  from 
their  slumbers  in  the  shadow  of  her  cloisters,  at  the  very 
moment  when  England,  acting  according  to  her  inflexible 
political  System,  is  cutting  off  heads  and  ideas  at  the  same 
time  ? Every  nation  is  working  glorionsly  for  the  attainment 
of  some  object.  We,  we,  I say,  are  asleep..  Gentlemen,  pardon 
me  for  saying  before  a great  prince,  who  will,  perhaps,  blâme 
my  temerity,  being  naturally  prejudiced  by  family  feeling,  that 
for  four  years  we  hâve  been  governed,  not  by  a king,  but  by  a 
monk.’’ 

At  these  words,  the  explosion,  so  skilfully  prepared  and  so 
skilfully  held  in  check  by  the  leaders  during  the  last  hour, 
burst  with  such  violence  that  no  one  would  hâve  now  recog- 
nized  in  those  fanatic  enthusiasts  the  cool  and  wily  politicians 
of  the  former  scene. 

“ Down  with  Valois  ! ” they  shouted.  “ Down  with  Brother 
Henri  ! Give  us  a prince  who  is  a gentleman  ; a king  who  is 
a knight  ; a tyrant,  if  it  must  be,  but  not  a shaveling  ! 

Gentlemen,  gentlemen,’’  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  hypocriti- 
cally,  let  me  plead  for  my  brother,  who  deceives  himself,  or 
rather,  who  is  deceived.  Let  me  hope,  gentlemen,  that  our 
judicious  remonstrances,  that  the  efficacious  intervention  of  the 
power  of  the  League,  will  lead  him  back  into  the  right  path.” 

‘‘  Hiss,  serpent,  hiss,”  muttered  Chicot. 

Monseigneur,”  answered  the  Duc  de  Guise,  your  Highness 
has  heard,  perhaps  a little  too  soon,  but,  at  ail  events,  you 
hâve  heard,  the  sincere  expression  of  the  meaning  of  our  asso- 
ciation. No,  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  not  a league  against 
the  Béarnais,  who  is  a mere  bugbear  to  frighten  fools  with, 
nor  is  it  to  take  care  of  the  Church,  which  is  perfectly  able  to 
take  care  of  herself  ; our  object  is  the  rescue  of  the  Erench 
nobility  from  their  présent  abject  position.  Too  long  hâve  we 
been  held  back  by  the  respect  with  which  your  Highness 
inspires  us  ; too  long  has  our  knowledge  of  the  love  you  feel  for 
your  family  compelled  us  to  disserable  our  intentions.  But  ail 
is  now  revealed,  and  your  Highness  is  about  to  witness  a 
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genuine  session  of  the  League,  to  which  the  former  one  was  but 
introcluctory.’’ 

What  do  you  mean,  M.  le  Duc  ? ” asked  the  prince,  his 
heart  beating  at  once  with  alarm  and  ambition. 

Monseigneur,”  continued  the  Duc  de  Guise,  we  hâve  met, 
not,  — as  M.  de  Monsoreau  has  judiciously  remarked,  — not  fôr 
the  purpose  of  discussing  worn-out  théories,  but  for  effective 
action.  ïo-day  we  hâve  chosen  as  our  chief  a prince  capable 
of  honoring  and  enriching  the  nobility  of  France  ; and,  as  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Franks,  when  they  elected  a 
leader,  to  offer  that  leader  a présent  worthy  of  hira,  so  we,  too, 
offer  a présent  to  our  chosen  leader.” 

Every  heart  beat,  but  none  so  furiously  as  that  of  the  Duc 
d’Anjou. 

However,  he  remained  mute  and  impassive  ; his  paleness 
alone  betrayed  his  émotion. 

Gentlemen,”  the  speaker  went  on,  taking  from  the  bench 
behind  him  a rather  heavy  object  and  raising  it  in  both  his 
hands,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  présent  which,  in  your  name,  I 
lay  at  the  prince’s  feet.” 

A Crown  ! ” cried  the  duke,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  a crown 
for  me,  gentlemen  ! ” 

Long  live  François  III.  ! ” shouted  ail  the  gentlemen,  in 
tones  that  shook  the  building,  and,  at  the  saine  time,  drawing 
their  swords. 

For  me  ! for  me  ! ” stammered  the  prince,  quaking  with  joy 
and  terror,  — “ for  me  ! Oh,  it  is  impossible  ! My  brother 
lives;  my  brother  is  the  Lord’s  anointed.” 

We  déposé  him,”  said  the  duke,  waiting  until  God  sanc- 
tions the  élection  we  hâve  made  by  his  death,  or,  rather,  waiting 
until  some  of  his  subjects,  weary  of  this  inglorious  reign,  antic- 
ipate  by  poison  or  dagger  the  justice  of  God  ! ” 

Gentlemen  ! ” said  the  prince,  feebly,  “ gentlemen  ” — 

Monseigneur,”  interupted  the  cardinal,  to  the  noble 
scruple  your  Highness  has  just  now  expressed,  this  is  our 
answer  : Henri  III.  was  the  Lord’s  anointed,  but  we  hâve 
deposed  him:  he  is  no  longer  the  elect  of  God;  it  is  you 
who  are  going  to  be  so.  We  hâve  here  a temple  as  vénér- 
able as  that  of  Eheims,  for  within  it  repose  the  relies  of 
Sainte  Geneviève,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris  ; within  it  is  in- 
terred  the  body  of  Clovis,  our  first  Christian  king.  Well, 
then,  monseigneur,  in  this  holy  temple,  before  the  statue  of 
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the  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  I,  a prince  of  the 
Church,  who  may  not  unreasonably  hope  one  day  to  become 
her  head,  say  to  you,  monseigneur,  that  I bave  here  a holy 
oil  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  take  the  place  of  the 
holy  chrism.  Monseigneur,  naine  your  future  archbishop  of 
Kheims,  name  your  constable,  and  in  a moment  you  will  be 
our  anointed  king,  and  your  brother  Henri,  unless  he  sur- 
render  the  throne  to  you,  will  be  the  usurper.  Child,  light 
the  altar.” 

Immediately  the  chorister,  who  was  evidently  expecting  the 
order,  issued  from  the  sacristy  with  a lighter  in  his  hand,  and 
in  a moment  fifty  lights  blazed  on  the  altar  and  in  the  choir. 

Then  were  seen  on  the  altar  a mitre,  gleaming  with  jewels, 
and  a sword,  adorned  with  flower-de-luces  : the  one  was  the 
archiépiscopal  mitre  ; the  other  the  constable’s  sword. 

The  saine  instant,  through  the  darkness  which  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  choir  had  not  entirely  dispersed,  the  “ Ve^ii  Creator  ” 
resounded  from  the  organ. 

This  startling  scenic  display,  so  skilfully  introduced  by  the 
three  Lorraine  princes,  was  a surprise  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou 
himself,  and  produced  the  deepest  impression  on  the  specta- 
tors.  The  bold  grew  bolder,  and  the  weak  felt  themselves 
strengthened. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  raised  his  heaa,  and,  with  firmer  step  and 
steadier  arm  than  could  hâve  been  expected,  marched  up  to  the 
altar,  took  the  mitre  in  his  left  hand  and  the  sword  in  his 
right,  returned  to  the  cardinal  and  the  duke,  who  knew  already 
the  honors  in  store  for  them,  placed  the  mitre  on  the  car- 
dinal’s  head,  and  buckled  the  sword  on  the  duke. 

This  décisive  action,  which  was  the  less  expected  because 
the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  irresolute  nature  was  a matter  of  notoriety, 
was  hailed  with  thunders  of  applause. 

Gentlemen,”  said  the  duke  to  the  others,  give  your  naines 
to  M.  de  Mayenne,  grand  master  of  France  ; the  day  I am 
king  you  shall  ail  be  Knights  of  the  Order.” 

The  applause  was  renewed,  and  ail  went  after  one  another 
to  give  their  naines  to  the  Duc  de  Mayenne. 

“ Mordieu  ! ” thought  Chicot,  what  a chance  to  win  the  bine 
ribbon  ! I ’li  never  see  such  another  — and  to  think  I must 
let  it  slip  ! ” 

Now  to  the  altar,  sire,”  said  the  Cardinal  de  Guise. 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  my  captain-colonel,  MM.  de  Ribeirac 
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and  D’Entragues,  my  captains,  M.  de  Livarot,  my  lieutenant 
of  the  guards,  take  the  places  in  the  choir  to  which  the  posts 
I confide  to  you  give  you  a right/’ 

Each  of  those  nained  took  the  position  which,  at  a real  cor- 
onation,  étiquette  would  hâve  assigned  him. 

Gentlemen,’’  added  the  duke,  addressing  the  rest  of  the 
assembly,  you  may  ail  ask  me  for  a favor,  and  1 will  see  to  it 
that  none  of  you  départ  dissatisfied.” 

During  this  time  the  cardinal  was  robing  himself  in  his  pon- 
tifical vestments  behind  the  altar.  He  soon  reappeared,  carry- 
ing  the  holy  ampulla,  which  he  laid  on  the  altar. 

Then,  at  a sign  from  him,  the  little  chorister  brought  a Bible 
and  a cross.  The  cardinal  took  both,  placed  the  cross  on  the 
Bible,  and  presented  them  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  who  laid  his 
hand  on  them. 

In  presence  of  God,”  said  the  prince,  I promise  my 
people  to  maintain  and  honor  our  holy  religion,  as  it  behooves 
the  most  Christian  King  and  eldest  son  of  the  Church  to  do. 
And  so  may  God  and  his  Holy  Gospel  aid  me  ! ” 

Amen  ! ” answered  ail  the  spectators  in  unison. 

Amen  ! ” responded  a kind  of  écho  that  seemed  to  corne 
from  the  depths  of  the  church. 

The  Duc  de  Guise,  in  performance  of  his  fonction  as  constable, 
mounted  the  three  steps  of  the  altar  and  laid  his  sword  in  front 
of  the  tabernacle  to  be  blessed  by  the  cardinal. 

The  cardinal  next  drew  it  from  the  scabbard,  and,  seizing 
the  blade,  presented  the  hilt  to  the  king,  who  clasped  it. 

‘^Sire,”  said  he,  ‘Hake  this  sword,  which  is  given  to  you 
with  the  bénédiction  of  the  Lord,  so  that  with  it  and  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  you  may  be  able  to  resist  ail 
your  enemies,  and  protect  and  defend  Holy  Church  and  the 
kingdom  entrusted  to  you.  Take  this  sword  so  that  with  its 
aid  you  may  dispense  justice,  protect  the  widowand  the  orphan, 
and  correct  abuses,  to  the  end  that,  covering  yourself  with  glory 
by  the  practice  of  ail  the  virtues,  you  may  deserve  to  reign  with 
Him  whose  image  you  are  on  earth,  and  who,  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  reigneth  for  ever  and  ever.” 

The  duke  lowered  the  sword  until  the  point  touched  the 
floor,  and,  after  offering  it  to  God,  restored  it  to  the  Duc  de 
Guise. 

Then  the  chorister  brought  acushion  and  placed  it  before  the 
prince,  who  knelt  upon  it. 
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Next,  the  cardinal  opened  the  little  silver-gilt  casket  and  ex- 
tracted  from  it,  with.  the  point  of  a gold  needle,  a particle  of 
holy  oil,  which  he  spread  on  the  patine. 

Then,  holding  the  patine  in  his  left  hand,  he  said  two 
prayers  over  the  duke,  and,  smearing  his  finger  with  the  oil, 
traced  a cross  on  his  head,  saying  : 

“ Ungo  te  in  regem  de  oleo  sanetificato,  in  nomine  Patris, 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sanctij'^ 

Almost  immediately  after,  the  chorister  wiped  off  the  oil 
with  a gold-embroidered  handkerchief. 

Next,  the  cardinal  took  the  crown  in  both  his  hands  and 
held  it  immediately  above  the  prince’s  head,  withont,  however, 
touching  it.  The  Duc  de  Guise  and  the  Duc  de  Mayenne  then 
approached  and  supported  the  crown  on  each  side.  The 
cardinal,  thereupon,  withdrew  his  right  hand  from  the  crown 
and  with  it  blessed  the  prince,  saying: 

May  God  crown  you  with  the  crown  of  glory  and  justice  ! ” 

Then  taking  the  crown  and  placing  it  on  the  duke’s  head,  he 
said  : 

Eeceive  this  crown  in  the  naine  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.’’ 

The  Duc  d’Anjou,  pale  and  frightened,  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  crown  on  his  head  and  instinctively  raised  his  hand  to 
touch  it. 

Then  the  chorister  rang  a bell  ; ail  the  spectators  bent  their 
heads. 

But  they  soon  raised  them  again,  brandishing  their  swords 
and  crying  : 

Long  live  François  III.  ! ” 

Sire,”  said  the  cardinal  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  from  to-day 
you  reign  over  France,  for  you  hâve  been  crowned  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  himself,  and  I am  merely  his  représentative.” 

Ventre  de  biche  ! ” muttered  Chicot,  what  a pity  it  is  I 
hâve  n’t  the  king’s  evil  ! ” 

Gentlemen,”  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  rising  with  an  air  of 
pride  and  majesty,  I shall  ne  ver  forget  the  names  of  the 
thirty  gentlemen  who  were  the  first  to  deem  me  worthy  of 
reigning  over  them  ; and  now,  gentlemen,  farewell,  and  may 
God  hâve  you  in  his  safe  and  holy  keeping  ! ” 

The  cardinal  bent  his  head,  as  did  also  the  Duc  de  Guise, 
but  Chicot,  who  had  a side  view  of  them,  perceived  that  while 
the  Duc  de  Mayenne  was  escorting  the  new  king  from  the 
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church,  the  other  two  Lorraine  princes  exchanged  an  ironical 
smile. 

Oho  ! ’’  said  the  Gascon  to  himself,  what  does  that  mean, 
I wonder,  and  what  kind  of  a game  is  it  at  which  every  one 
cheats  ? ’’ 

Meanwhile  the  Duc  d’Anjou  descended  the  staircase  to  the 
crypt  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  subterranean 
church,  whither  ail  the  other  members  of  the  association 
followed  him,  one  after  the  other,  except  the  three  brothers, 
who  entered  the  sacristy,  and  the  brother  porter,  who  remained 
to  put  out  the  lights  on  the  altar. 

The  chorister  shut  the  door  of  the  crypt  behind  those  who 
had  passed  in,  and  the  church  was  lit  only  by  that  single  lamp 
which,  as  it  was  never  extinguished,  seemed  an  unknown 
Symbol  to  the  vulgar,  but  told  the  elect  of  some  mj^sterious 
initiation. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

HOW  CHICOT  THOUGHT  HE  WAS  LEARNING  HISTORY,  BUT  WAS 
REALLY  LEARNING  GENEALOGY. 

Chicot  got  up  in  his  confessional  to  straighten  out  his 
stiffened  members.  He  had  every  reason  to  suppose  this 
session  was  the  last,  and,  as  it  was  nearly  two  in  the  morning, 
he  set  about  making  himself  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  the 
night. 

But,  to  his  amazement,  no  sooner  did  the  three  Lorraine 
princes  hear  the  grating  of  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  crypt 
than  they  came  out  of  the  sacristy  ; this  time,  however,  they 
were  unfrocked  and  in  their  usual  dress. 

Moreover,  when  the  little  chorister  saw  them,  he  burst  out 
into  such  a frank  and  merry  fit  of  laughter  that  Chicot  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  him,  help  laughing  also,  without  exactly 
knowing  why. 

The  Duc  de  Mayenne  quicklÿ  approached  the  staircase. 

Do  not  laugh  so  boisterously,  sister,”  said  he,  they  hâve 
barely  left,  and  you  might  be  heard.” 

Sister  ! ” repeated  Chicot,  marching  from  one  surprise  to 
another.  “ Can  this  little  devil  of  a monk  be  a woman  ? ” 

And,  in  fact,  when  the  cowl  of  the  novice  was  flung  back, 
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there  appeared  the  brightest  and  niost  bewitching  woman’s 
face  that  ever  Leonardo  da  Vinci  transferred  to  canvas,  al- 
though  he  bas  painted  La  Goconda  : — 

Jet  black  eyes,  sparkling  with  mischief,  but  which,  when 
the  pupils  dilated,  becarae  still  darker  and  assnmed  an  expres- 
sion that  was  almost  terrible  in  its  seriousness. 

A little,  rosy,  delicately  formed  mouth,  a nose  that  was 
faultless  in  shape  and  outline,  and,  finally,  a beautifully 
rounded  chin  terminating  the  perfect  oval  of  a conntenance 
that  was,  perhaps,  rather  pale,  but  contrasted  superbly  with 
the  ebony  of  the  classical  eyebrows. 

Siich  is  the  portrait  of  the  sister  of  the  Guises,  Madame  de 
Montpensier,  a dangerqus  siren  who  was  accused  of  having  one 
shoulder  a little  higher  than  the  other  and  of  an  ungraceful 
malformation  of  the  left  leg  that  niade  her  limp  slightly  ; 
but  these  imperfections  were  hidden  at  présent  by  her  thick 
monkish  robe. 

It  was,  perhaps,  because  of  these  imperfections  that  the 
soûl  of  a démon  was  lodged  in  a body  which  had  the  head  of 
an  angel. 

Chicot  recognized  her,  for  he  had  seen  her  a score  of  times 
at  the  court  of  her  cousin,  Queen  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  and 
the  mystery  was  deepened  by  her  presence  here,  as  it  was  by 
that  of  the  three  brothers  who  persisted  so  obstinately  in 
remaining  after  every  one  else  had  gone. 

Ah,  Brother  Cardinal,”  exclaimed  the  duchess,  in  a par- 
oxysm  of  laughter,  “ how  well  you  acted  the  saint  and  how 
piously  you  spoke  of  God  ! You  actually  frightened  me  for  a 
moment.  I thought  you  were  taking  the  thing  seriously  ; 
and  the  fool  who  let  himself  be  greased  and  crowned  ! — and 
what  an  object  he  was  under  that  saine  crown  ! ” 

That  does  n’t  matter,”  said  the  duke,  we  hâve  got  what 
we  wanted  ; François  cannot  eat  his  own  words  now.  That 
Monsoreau,  who  no  doubt  has  his  own  sinister  motives  for  his 
action,  has  managed  so  well  that  we  are  at  last  pretty  certain 
that  our  doughty  leader  cannot  desert  us  half-way  to  the 
scaffold,  as  he  did  La  Mole  and  Coconnas.” 

Oh,  as  for  that,”  answered  Mayenne,  the  way  to  the 
scaffold  is  a route  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
princes  of  our  house  to  take  ; the  distance  between  the  abbey 
of  St.  Geneviève  and  the  Louvre  will  always  be  less  than  that 
between  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  and  the  Place  de  Grène,” 
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Chicot  saw  they  were  inaking  sport  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou, 
and,  as  he  hated  the  prince,  he  could  hâve  gladly  embraced 
the  Guises  for  hoodwinking  him  so  artfully  — ail  except 
Mayenne  : he  would  give  Mayenne’s  share  in  the  embrace  to 
Madame  de  Montpensier. 

And  now  to  business,  gentlemen,”  said  the  cardinal.  “ Are 
ail  the  doors  safely  locked  ? ” 

I am  sure  they  are,”  answered  the  duchess  ; but  I will 
go  and  see.” 

“No,  no,”  said  the  duke,  “ you  must  be  tired,  my  dear  little 
choir  boy.” 

“ Oh,  not  at  ail  ; the  whole  thing  was  too  amusing.” 

“ Mayenne,  y ou  said  he  was  here,  did  y ou  not  ? ” asked  the 
duke. 

“ Yes.” 

“ I did  not  notice  him.” 

“Naturally.  He  is  hiding.” 

“ Where  ? ” 

“ In  a confessional.” 

The  words  sounded  in  Chicot’s  ears  like  the  thousand 
trumpets  of  the  Apocalypse. 

“ Who  is  hiding  in  a confessional  ? ” he  muttered,  quaking 
like  an  aspen.  “ Ventre  de  biche,  there  can  be  no  one  hiding 
but  me  ! ” 

“ Then  he  has  seen  and  heard  everything  ? ” inquired  the 
duke. 

“ Oh,  that  does  n’t  matter  ; does  n’t  he  belong  to  us  ? ” 

“ Bring  him  here,  Mayenne,”  said  the  duke. 

Mayenne  went  down  one  of  the  stairs  of  the  choir,  paused 
as  if  at  a loss,  and  then  made  straight  for  the  box  that  con- 
cealed  the  Gascon. 

Chicot  was  brave,  but  this  time  his  teeth  fairly  chattered 
with  terror,  and.  cold  drops  of  sweat  dropped  from  his  fore- 
head  on  his  hand. 

“ Ah,  now  I ’m  in  for  it  ! ” said  he  to  himself,  trying  to  free 
his  sword  from  the  folds  of  his  robe,  “ but  I won’t  die  in  this 
box,  like  a rat  in  a hole.  I ’ll  show  a bold  front  to  death,  if  I 
hâve  to,  ventre  de  biche  ! And  now  that  I hâve  the  chance, 
I ’ll  try  to  make  short  work  of  that  fellow  before  I hop  the 
twig  myself.” 

And,  with  the  purpose  of  executing  this  doughty  project. 
Chicot;  who  had  at  length  found  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  had  his 
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hand  already  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  when  thé  voice  of  the 
duchess  came  to  his  ears. 

Not  that  one,  Mayenne/’  said  she,  not  that  one  ; the  other 
to  the  left,  yonder  at  the  back.” 

Ah,  I see,”  answered  the  duke,  whose  hand  alinost  touched 
Chicot’s  confessional,  but  who,  on  hearing  his  sister’s  direction, 
turned  quickly  to  the  confessional  opposite. 

“ Ugh  ! ” said  the  Gascon,  with  a sigh  that  Gorenflot  might 
hâve  envied,  ‘Gt  was  a narrow  escape  ; but  who  the  devil  is  in 
the  other  one  ? ” 

Corne  out.  Maître  Nicolas  David,”  said  Mayenne,  we  are 
aloiie.” 

^Œere  I am,  monseigneur,”  said  a man  who  stepped  from 
the  confessional. 

Good  ! ” murmured  the  Gascon,  “ the  party  was  not  com- 
plété without  y ou,  Maître  Nicolas.  I sought  thee  long,  and 
now  that  I hâve  found  thee,  lo  ! meseemeth  I care  not  for  thy 
company.  Maître  Nicolas  ! ” 

“ You  hâve  seen  and  heard  everything,  hâve  you  not  ? ” 
asked  the  Duc  de  Guise. 

“ I hâve  not  lost  a word  of  what  occurred,  and  you  may  rest 
assured,  monseigneur,  I shall  not  forget  a single  detail.” 

“ Then  you  will  be  able  to  relate  everything  to  the  envoy  of 
his  Holiness  Gregory  XIII.  ? ” inquired  the  Balafré. 

“ Without  omitting  a particle.” 

By  the  way,  my  brother  Mayenne  tells  me  you  hâve  done 
wonders  for  us.  Would  you  mind  saying  what  you  hâve 
done  ? ” 

The  cardinal  and  the  duchess,  moved  by  curiosity,  drew 
near,  so  that  the  three  princes  and  their  sister  formed  one 
group. 

Nicolas  David  was  three  feet  from  them,  in  the  full  light 
of  the  lamp. 

I hâve  done  what  I promised,  monseigneur,”  answered 
Nicolas  David,  and  that  means  I hâve  found  a way  of  prov- 
ing  your  undoubted  right  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  France.” 

“ They,  too  ! ” thought  Chicot  ; why,  it  looks  as  if  every 
one  was  going  to  be  king  of  France  ! Well,  let  the  best  man 
win.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  brave  Chicot  was  recovering  his 
gayety.  This  was  due  to  the  following  circum stances  : 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  a fair  prospect  of  escaping  from  an 
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imminent  péril  in  a very  unexpected  fasMon  ; secondly,  lie  was 
on  the  point  of  discovering  a nice  conspiracy  ; and  lastly,  said 
conspiracy  would  supply  Mm  witli  the  means  of  destroying  Ms 
two  great  enemies,  Mayenne  and  David. 

Dear  Gorenflot/^  he  murmiired,  when  ail  these  ideas  had 
found  a lodging  in  liis  brain,  what  a stunning  supper  I ’ll 
give  yon  to-morrow  for  the  loan  of  your  frock  ! You  wait  and 
see.” 

“ But  if  the  usurpation  is  too  évident,  Ave  must  give  it  up,” 
said  Henri  de  Guise.  I cannot  hâve  ail  thekings  in  Christen- 
dom  Avho  reign  by  right  divine  snarling  at  my  heels.” 

“ I hâve  anticipated  this  scruple,  monseigneur,”  said  the 
laAvyer,  bowing  to  the  duke  and  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  trium- 
virate  coiifidently.  I am  something  more  than  a skilful 
fencer,  although  my  enemies,  to  deprive  me  of  your  favor,  may 
hâve  reported  to  the  contrary.  Being  versed  in  theological 
and  legal  studies,  I haA^e  naturally,  as  a good  casuist  and  legist 
is  bound  to  do,  examined  the  aimais  and  decrees  Avhich  support 
my  statements  as  to  the  customs  regulating  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  Legitimacy  is  the  main  factor  in  this  succession, 
and  I hâve  discovered  that  you  are  the  legitiniate  heirs,  and 
the  Valois  but  a parasitic  and  usurping  brandi.” 

The  assurance  Avith  Avhich  Nicolas  David  uttered  this 
exordium  elated  Madame  de  Montpensier,  quickened  the  curi- 
osity  of  the  cardinal  and  Mayenne,  and  almost  smoothed  aAvay 
the  Avrinkles  on  the  austere  broAV  of  the  Duc  de  Guise. 

Still,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,”  said  he,  that  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  illustrions  as  it  most  assuredly  is,  can  daim  prece- 
dence  over  that  of  Valois.” 

“ And  yet  it  is  proved,  monseigneur,”  said  Maître  Nicolas, 
lifting  his  frock  and  draAving  a parchment  from  his  volumi- 
nous  breeches,  not  Avithout  disclosing  by  this  movement  the 
Mit  of  a long  rapier. 

The  duke  took  the  parchment  from  the  hands  of  Nicolas 
David. 

What  is  this  ? ” asked  he. 

The  genealogical  tree  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.” 

The  trunk  of  Avhich  is  ? ” 

Charlemagne,  monseigneur.” 

Charlemagne  ? ” cried  the  three  brothers,  Avith  an  air  of  in- 
credulity,  Avhich  Avas,  nevertheless,  not  umnixed  Avith  satisfac- 
tion. 
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‘‘  It  is  impossible/’  said  the  Duc  de  Guise.  ‘‘  The  first  Duc 
de  Lorraine  was  a coiitemporary  of  Charlemagne,  but  his  name 
was  Ranier,  and  he  was  in  no  way  related  to  that  great  emperor.” 

Stay  a moment,  monseigneur,”  said  Nicolas.  “ You  must 
surely  understand  that  I hâve  not  been  dealing  with  one  of 
those  questions  which  are  answered  by  a simple  contradiction, 
and  which  any  court  of  heraldry  would  set  at  nought.  What 
you  need  is  a protracted  lawsuit  which  will  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  people,  and  which  will  give 
you  time  to  influence,  not  the  people,  — they  are  yours  already, 
— but  the  Parliament.  And  now,  monseigneur,  this  is  your  true 
pedigree  : 

Panier,  first  Duc  de  Lorraine,  contemporary  of  Charle- 
magne ; 

“ Guibert,  his  son,  contemporary  of  Louis  le  Débonnaire  ; 

Henri,  son  of  Guibert,  contemporary  of  Charles  the 
Bald”— 

But,”  said  the  Duke  de  Guise. 

A little  patience,  monseigneur.  We  are  getting  on  ; pray, 
pay  close  attention  — Bonne.” 

“ Yes,”  interrupted  the  Duke,  “ daughter  of  Ricin,  second 
son  of  Ranier.” 

Well,”  returned  the  lawyer,  “ whom  did  she  marry  ? ” 

Bonne  ? ” 

‘‘  Yes.” 

“ Charles  de  Lorraine,  son  of  Louis  IV.,  King  of  France.” 

Charles  de  Lorraine,  son  of  Louis  IV.,  King  of  France,” 
repeated  David.  ‘‘Now  add  : brother  of  Lothaire,  and  de- 
prived  of  the  crown  of  France  by  Hugues  Capet,  who  usurped 
it  after  the  death  of  Louis  V.” 

“Oh,  oh!”  exclaimed  the  Duc  de  Mayenne  and  the  car- 
dinal. 

“ Go  on,”  said  the  Balafré,  “ I am  beginning  to  get  a glimpse 
of  your  meaning.” 

“Now,  Charles  de  Lorraine  was  the  heir  of  his  brother  when 
the  race  of  the  latter  became  extinct.  Now,  the  race  of  Lothaire 
is  extinct  ; consequently,  gentlemen,  you  are  the  true  and  sole 
heirs  of  the  crown  of  France.” 

“ Mordieu  ! ” thought  Chicot  ; “ he  ’s  even  a more  venomous 
beast  than  I had  supposed.” 

“ What  do  you  say  to  this,  brother  ? ” asked  the  Duc  de 
Mayenne  and  the  cardinal  in  unison. 
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I say,”  answered  the  Balafré,  that  there  exists,  unfortu- 
nately,  a law  in  France  which  is  called  the  Salie  law,  and  which 
utterly  destroys  our  daims.” 

“ Just  what  I expected  yoii  to  say,  monseigneur,”  cried  David, 
with  the  pride  boni  of  self-esteem  : what  is  the  first  example 
of  the  Salie  law  ? ” 

‘‘The  aeeession  of  Philippe  de  Valois  to  the  prejudiee  of 
Edward  of  England.” 

“ What  is  the  date  of  that  aeeession  ? ” 

The  Balafré  tried  to  reeolleet. 

“ 1328,”  said  the  eardinal,  without  hésitation. 

“ That  is  to  say,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  the 
usurpation  of  Hugues  Capet,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
the  extinetion  of  the  race  of  Lothaire.  Then,  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  years  before  the  Salie  law  was  invented,  your  anees- 
tors  had  a right  to  the  throne.  Now,  every  one  knows  that  no 
law  has  a rétroactive  effect.” 

“ You  are  an  able  man.  Maître  Nicolas  David,”  said  the 
Balafré,  regarding  him  with  a mixture  of  admiration  and 
contempt. 

“ It  is  exceedingly  ingénions,”  added  the  cardinal. 

“ And  exceedingly  fine,”  said  Mayenne. 

“ It  is  admirable,”  continued  the  duchess  ; “ so  I am  princess 
royal  ; I will  hâve  no  one  less  than  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
for  a husband  now.” 

“O  Lord  God!”  murmured  Chicot,  “ thou  knowest  I hâve 
ne  ver  offered  thee  but  one  p rayer  : ‘ Ne  nos  inducas  in  tenta- 
tionem,  et  libéra  nos  ah  advocatis.^  ” 

The  Duc  de  Guise  alone  remained  grave  and  thoughtful  amid 
the  general  enthusiasm. 

“ And  to  say  that  such  subterfuges  are  needed  in  the  case  of 
a man  of  my  height,”  he  murmured.  “ To  think  that  the 
people  will  base  their  obedience  on  parchments  like  that, 
instead  of  reading  a man’s  title  to  nobility  in  the  flash  of  his 
eyes  or  of  his  sword  ! ” 

“ You  are  right,  Henri,”  said  the  cardinal,  “ right  a thousand 
times.  And  if  men  were  content  to  judge  by  the  face,  you 
would  be  a king  among  kings,  since  other  princes  appear 
common  by  your  side.  But,  to  mount  the  throne,  a protracted 
lawsuit  is,  as  Maître  Nicolas  David  has  said,  absolutely  essen- 
tial  ; and  when  you  are  seated  on  it,  it  will  be  important,  as 
you  hâve  admitted  yourself,  that  the  escutcheon  of  our  house 
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should  not  seem  inferior  to  the  escutcheons  suspended  above 
the  other  royal  thrones  of  Europe.’’ 

“ Then  I présumé  this  genealogy  is  a good  one,”  said  Henri 
de  Guise,  with  a sigh,  “ and  here  are  the  two  hundred  gold 
crowns  promised  you  in  my  name  by  my  brother  Mayenne, 
Maître  Nicolas  David.” 

And  here  are  another  two  hundred,”  said  the  cardinal  to 
the  lawyer,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as  he  stuffed 
them  into  his  capacious  breeches  ; ‘‘  they  are  for  the  new 
mission  which  we  are  going  to  give  you.” 

“ Speak,  monseigneur,  I am  entirely  at  the  orders  of  your 
Eminence.” 

‘‘We  cannot  empower  you  to  bear  yourself  to  the  Holy 
Eather  Gregoiy  XIII.  this  genealogy,  which  requires  his 
approval.  Your  rank  t^ould  hardly  entitle  you  to  admission  to 
the  Vatican.” 

“ Alas  ! yes,”  said  Nicolas  David,  “I  hâve  high  aspirations, 
but  I am  of  humble  birth.  Ah  ! if  only  I had  been  born  a 
simple  private  gentleman  ! ” 

“ Can’t  you  keep  your  mouth  shut,  you  vagabond  ! ” said 
Chicot. 

“ But  you  are  not,”  continued  the  cardinal,  “ and  it  is  un- 
fortunate.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  entrust  Pierre  de 
Gondy  with  this  mission.” 

“ Excuse  me,  brother,”  said  the  duchess,  now  quite  serions  ; 
“the  Gondys  are,  of  course,  exceedingly  clever,  but  they  are 
people  over  whom  we  hâve  no  hold.  Their  ambition  is  their 
only  guarantee,  and  they  may  conclude  that  their  ambition 
will  reçoive  as  much  satisfaction  from  King  Henri  as  frorn  the 
House  of  Guise.” 

“ My  sister  is  right,  Louis,”  said  the  Duc  de  Mayenne,  with 
his  customary  roughness,  “ and  we  cannot  trust  Pierre  de 
Gondy  as  we  trust  Nicolas  David,  who  is  our  man  and  whom 
we  can  hâve  hanged  whenever  we  choose.” 

This  brutal  hint,  aimed  point-blank  at  the  face  of  the  lawyer, 
had  the  most  unfortunate  elîect  on  Maître  David.  He  broke 
into  a convulsive  fit  of  laughter  that  betrayed  the  most  exces- 
sive terror. 

“ Our  brother  Charles  is  jesting,”  said  Henri  de  Guise  to  the 
trembling  jurist.  “We  ail  recognize  you  as  our  trusty  fol- 
lower  ; you  hâve  proved  that  you  are  so  in  many  cases.” 
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And  notably  in  mine,”  thonght  Chicot,  shaking  his  fist  at 
his  enemy,  or  rather,  at  his  two  enemies. 

You  need  not  be  alarmed,  Charles,”  said  the  cardinal, 
nor  need  you  be,  either,  Catharine  ; ail  my  measures  hâve 
been  taken  in  advance.  Pierre  de  Gondy  will  carry  this 
genealogy  to  Pome,  but  mixed  with  other  papers,  without 
knowing  what  he  is  carrying.  The  Pope  will  approve  or  dis- 
approve,  without  Gondy  knowing  anything  of  his  approval  or 
disapproval,  and,  finally,  Gondy  will  return  to  France,  still 
ignorant  of  what  he  carries,  bringing  us  back  the  genealogy, 
whether  it  be  approved  or  disapproved.  You,  Nicolas  David, 
must  start  at  the  same  hour  he  does,  and  you  inust  wait  for 
him  at  Chalons  or  Lyons  or  Avignon,  according  as  the  de- 
spatches  you  will  reçoive  from  us  direct  you  to  stop  in  one  of 
these  three  cities.  Thus,  the  true  secret  of  the  enterprise  will 
be  in  your  possession  and  in  yours  only.  You  see  clearly, 
then,  that  we  regard  you  as  our  confidential  agent.” 

David  bowed. 

“ Thon  knowest  on  what  condition,  dear  friend,”  murmured 
Chicot  : to  be  hanged  if  thou  committest  a blunder  ; but  rest 
easy,  I swear  by  Sainte  Geneviève,  here  présent  in  plaster  or 
niarble  or  wood,  or  perhaps  even  in  bone,  that  thou  ’rt  stationed 
at  this  moment  between  two  gibbets,  but  the  one  nearest  thee, 
dear  friend,  is  the  one  I am  building.” 

The  three  brothers  shook  hands  and  kissed  their  sister  the 
duchess,  who  had  corne  to  them  with  the  three  robes  left  be- 
hind  in  the  sacristy.  Then,  after  aiding  them  to  don  these 
garments  of  safety,  she  drew  down  her  cowl  over  her  eyes,  and 
preceded  them  to  the  porch,  where  the  brother  porter  awaited 
them.  Then  ail  four  disappeared,  followed  by  Nicolas  David, 
whose  gold  crowns  clinked  at  every  step. 

The  brother  porter  barred  the  door  behind  them,  then  re- 
turned  to  the  church  and  extinguished  the  lamp  in  the  choir. 
Immediately  the  chapel  was  enshrouded  in  thickest  darkness, 
and  Chicot  felt  a revival  of  that  mysterious  horror  which  had 
already  more  than  once  raised  every  single  hair  on  his  skull. 

After  this,  the  Sound  of  the  monk’s  sandals  on  the  pavement 
became  fainter  and  still  fainter  until  it  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Then  five  minutes  passed,  and  a very  long  five  minutes  they 
seemed  to  Chicot,  without  anything  occurring  to  trouble  the 
silence  and  the  darkness. 
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Good,”  said  the  Gascon,  ‘‘  this  time  everything  is  appar- 
ently  finished.  The  three  acts  are  played  and  the  actors  hâve 
departed.  I must  try  to  follow  their  example:  I hâve  had 
enough  of  that  sort  of  comedy  for  a single  night/’ 

And  Chicot,  who,  since  he  had  seen  tombs  moving  and  con- 
fessionals  with  tenants  in  them,  was  no  longer  inclined  to  stay 
in  the  church  till  daybreak,  softly  raised  the  latch,  pushed  the 
door  open  cautiously,  and  stepped  ont  of  his  box. 

While  observing  the  goings  and  comings  of  the  chorister, 
Chicot  had  noticed  in  a corner  a ladder  intended  for  use  in 
cleaning  the  stained-glass  Windows.  He  lost  no  time.  Groping 
with  his  hands,  and  stepping  carefully,  he  reached  the  corner 
without  making  any  noise,  laid  his  hand  on  the  ladder,  and, 
iinding  his  way  as  best  he  could,  placed  the  ladder  at  a window. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon.  Chicot  saw  that  he  had  not  been 
deceived  in  his  anticipations  : the  window  opened  on  the 
graveyard  of  the  convent,  and  the  graveyard  was  divided  from 
the  Bue  Bordelle. 

Chicot  opened  the  window,  threw  a leg  over  the  sill,  and, 
drawing  the  ladder  to  him  with  that  energy  and  dexterity 
which  fear  or  joy  always  gives,  he  passed  it  from  the  inside  to 
the  outside. 

As  soon  as  he  was  on  the  ground,  he  hid  the  ladder  in  a 
clump  of  yew-trees  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  stole  from  tomb  to 
tomb  to  the  last  fence  between  him  and  the  Street,  and  clam- 
bered  over  this  obstacle,  not  without  bringing  some  stones 
down  along  with  him  into  the  Street  on  the  other  side. 

Once  there,  he  breathed  long  and  heavily. 

He  had  escaped  with  a few  scratches  from  a wasp’s  nest 
where  he  had  felt  more  than  once  that  his  life  was  at  stake. 

Then,  when  the  air  moved  freely  through  his  lungs,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Bue  Saint-Jacques,  not  stopping  until  he 
reached  the  Corne  (E Abondance,  and  knocked  at  the  door  with- 
out hésitation  or  delay. 

Maître  Claude  Bonhomet  opened  the  door  in  person. 

He  was  a man  who  knew  that  any  inconvenience  he  suffered 
was  generally  made  up  to  him,  and  who  depended  for  the 
building  up  of  his  fortune  more  on  his  extras  than  on  his  ordi- 
nary  custom. 

He  recognized  Chicot  at  the  first  glance,  although  Chicot 
had  left  the  inn  as  a cavalier  and  returned  to  it  as  a monk. 

So  it’s  you,  my  gentleman,”  said  he;  “ you  are  welcome.” 
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Chicot  handed  him  a crown. 

“ And  Brother  Gorenflot  ? ” he  asked. 

The  face  of  the  innkeeper  expanded  in  a broad  smile. 

He  advanced  to  the  private  rooin  and  pushed  open  the  door. 
“ Look,”  said  he. 

Brother  Gorenflot  was  snoring  in  exactly  the  same  spot 
where  Chicot  had  left  him. 

‘‘  Ventre  de  biche  ! my  venerated  friend,”  said  the  Gascon, 
you  hâve  had  a terrible  nightmare,  and  never  suspected  it  ! ” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOW  MONSIEUR  AND  MADAME  DE  SAINT-LUC  TRAVELLED 
AND  MET  WITH  A TRAVELLING  COMPANION. 

Next  moriiing,  about  the  hour  when  Brother  Gorenflot, 
comfortably  huddled  up  in  his  robe,  was  beginning  to  wake, 
our  reader,  if  he  had  travelled  on  the  highway  froni  Paris  to 
Angers,  might  hâve  seen,  some where  between  Chartres  and 
Xogent,  two  horsemen,  a gentleman  and  his  page,  whose 
peaceful  nags  were  ambling  side  by  side,  rubbing  each  other’s 
noses,  communicating  their  mutual  sentiments  b}^  neighing  or 
breathing,  like  honest  animais,  which,  though  deprived  of  the 
gift  of  speech,  had,  and  not  the  less  on  that  account,  discov- 
ered  a way  to  give  expression  to  their  thoughts. 

The  two  horsemen  had  reached  Chartres  the  evening  before, 
almost  at  the  same  hour,  on  smoking  and  frothing  coursers  ; 
one  of  the  two  coursers  had  even  fallen  on  the  cathédral 
square,  and  as  this  happened  just  at  the  time  when  the  faith- 
ful  were  going  to  mass,  the  citizens  of  Chartres  were  moved 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  death  of  this  noble  steed,  for  which  its 
owners  seemed  to  feel  no  more  concern  than  if  it  had  been 
some  spavined  jade. 

Some  had  noticed  — the  citizens  of  Chartres  hâve  been  cele- 
brated  in  ail  âges  as  wide-awake  observers  — some,  we  repeat, 
had  even  noticed  that  the  taller  of  the  two  horsemen  had 
slipped  a crown  into  the  hand  of  an  honest  lad,  who  there- 
upon  guided  the  pair  to  a neighboring  inn,  and  that,  half  an 
hour  later,  they  had  issued  forth  through  the  back  gâte  opening 
on  the  plain,  mounted  on  fresh  steeds,  and  with  a high  color 
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on  their  cheeks  tkat  bore  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
glasses  of  bot  wine  they  had  just  imbibed. 

Once  in  the  country  — bare  and  naked  enongh,  but  tinged 
witli  those  bluish  tones  that  are  the  harbingers  of  spring  — 
the  taller  of  the  two  cavaliers  drew  near  the  smaller,  and 
opening  his  arois,  said  : 

My  own  dear  little  wife,  you  niay  kiss  me  at  your  ease, 
for  now  we  hâve  nothing  more  to  fear.” 

Then  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  for  it  was  she  beyond  a doubt, 
leaned  gracefiilly  forward,  opened  the  mantle  in  which  she 
was  miiffled,  rested  her  arms  on  the  young  man’s  shoulders, 
and,  with  her  eyes  plunged  into  the  depths  of  his,  gave  him 
the  lingering,  tender  kiss  he  had  asked. 

As  a resuit  of  the  confidence  expressed  by  Saint-Luc  to  his 
wife,  and  perhaps  also  as  a resuit  of  the  kiss  given  by  Madame 
de  Saint-Luc  to  her  husband,  they  stopped  that  day  at  a little 
hostelry  in  the  village  of  Courville,  only  four  miles  from 
Chartres.  This  hostelry,  by  its  isolation,  its  doors  front  and 
rear,  and  by  a thousand  other  advantages,  assured  to  the  two 
lovers  perfect  security. 

There  they  remained  a whole  day  and  a whole  night,  mys- 
teriously  concealed  in  their  little  chamber,  where  they  shut 
themselves  up  after  breakfast,  requesting  the  host  not  to  dis- 
turb  them  before  dawn  next  day,  as  they  were  very  tired  after 
their  long  journey,  and  this  request  was  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

It  was  on  the  forenoon  of  that  day  that  we  discover  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  on  the  highway  between  Paris 
and  Nogent. 

As  they  were  feeling  more  tranquil  on  that  day  than  on  the 
evening  before,  they  were  no  longer  travelling  as  fugitives,  nor 
even  as  lovers,  but  as  schoolboys  who  turn  out  of  their  way 
every  moment  to  plunder  the  early  buds,  collect  the  early 
mosses,  or  gather  the  early  Ilowers,  — those  sentinels  of  spring 
that  pierce  the  crests  of  winter’s  fleeing  snows,  — and  take 
infinité  delight  in  the  play  of  the  sunlight  on  the  sparkling 
plumage  of  the  ducks,  or  in  the  flitting  of  a hare  across  the 
plain. 

“ Morbleu  ! ’’  cried  Saint-Luc,  suddenly,  what  a glorious 
thing  it  is  to  be  free  ! Hâve  you  ever  been  free,  Jeanne  ? ’• 
I?”  answered  the  young  wife,  in  tones  of  exubérant  joy, 
never  ; this  is  the  very  first  time  in  my  life  I hâve  had  my 
fill  of  air  and  space.  My  father  was  suspicions  j my  mother 
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home-keeping.  I never  went  out  except  attended  by  a gover-, 
ness,  two  maids,  and  a big  lackey.  I never  remeniber  running 
on  the  grass,  since  the  time  when,  a wild,  laughing  child,  I 
used  to  scamper  through  the  great  woods  of  Meridor  with  my 
good  Diane,  challenging  her  to  a race  and  scudding  through  the 
branches  until  we  lost  sight  of  each  other.  Then  we  woiild 
stop,  panting,  at  the  noise  of  a stag,  or  doe,  or  red  deer,  which, 
in  its  alarm  at  our  approach,  rushed  from  its  haunt,  and  then 
we  would  be  alone,  thrilled  by  the  silence  of  the  vast  forest. 
But,  at  least,  you  were  free,  my  love/’ 

I free  ? ” 

Of  course,  a man  ” — 

“ AVell,  then,  I hâve  never  been  free.  Beared  with  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  ; brought  by  him  to  Poland,  and  brought  back  by  him 
again  to  Paris  ; condemned  to  be  always  at  his  side  by  the  per- 
pétuai laws  of  étiquette;  followed,  whenever  I tried  to  get 
away,  by  that  doleful  voice  of  his,  crying  : 

^ Saint-Luc,  my  friend,  I am  bored  ; corne  here  and  we  ’ll  be 
bored  in  company.’ 

“ Free  ! ah,  yes,  indeed  ! with  that  corset  that  strangled  my 
stomach,  and  that  monstrous  starched  ruff  that  rubbed  the  skin 
off  my  neck,  and  that  dirty  gum  wdth  which  I had  to  ciirl  my 
hair,  and  that  little  cap  fastened  on  my  head  by  pins.  Oh,  no, 
no,  my  dear  Jeanne,  I don’t  think  I was  as  free  as  you  were. 
So  you  see  I am  making  the  most  of  my  liberty.  Great 
heavens  ! is  there  anything  in  the  world  to  be  compared  to 
freedom  ? and  what  fools  are  they  who  give  it  up  when  they 
might  bave  kept  it?”  * 

But  what  if  we  were  caught,  Saint-Luc  ? ” said  the  yoiing 
woman,  with  an  anxious  glance  behind  her  ; what  if  we  were 
put  in  the  Bastile  ? ” 

If  we  are  there  together,  my  own,  it  will  be  but  half  a 
misfortune.  If  I recollect  aright,  we  were  as  much  confined 
yesterday  as  if  we  had  been  state  prisoners,  and  we  did  not 
lind  it  particularly  irksome.” 

Saint-Luc,”  said  Jeanne,  smiling  archly,  don’t  indulge  in 
useless  hopes  ; if  we  are  taken,  you  may  be  quite  sure  we  shall 
not  be  locked  up  together.” 

And  the  charming  young  woman  blushed  at  the  thought  that, 
while  saying  so  little,  she  would  hâve  liked  to  say  so  much. 

Then,  if  that  be  the  case,  we  must  conceal  ourselves  well,” 
said  Saint-Luc. 
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. Oh,  you  need  not  be  alarmed,”  answered  Jeanne,  we  hâve 
nothing  to  fear,  we  shall  be  concealed  perfectly.  If  you  knew 
Meridor  and  its  tall  oaks,  that  seem  like  pillars  of  a temple 
whose  dôme  is  the  sky,  and  its  endless  thickets  and  its  sleepy 
rivers,  that  in  siimmer  glide  under  dusky  arches  of  verdure,  and 
in  winter  creep  under  layers  of  dead  foliage,  its  wide  lawns,  its 
immense  ponds,  its  lields  of  corn,  its  acres  of  flowers,  and  the 
little  turrets  from  which  thousands  of  doves  are  continually 
escaping,  flitting  and  buzzing  like  bees  around  a hive  — And 
that  is  not  ail,  Saint-Luc  : in  the  midst  of  tins  little  kingdom, 
its  queen,  the  enchantress  of  these  gardeiis  of  Armida,  the 
lovely,  the  good,  the  peerless  Diane,  a heart  of  diamond  set  in 
gold,  — you  will  love  her,  Saint-Luc.” 

‘‘  I love  her  already,  since  she  has  loved  you.” 

‘‘  Oh,  I am  very  sure  she  loves  me  still  and  will  love  me 
always.  Diane  is  not  the  woman  to  change  capriciously  in  her 
friendships.  But  you  can  hâve  no  idea  of  the  happy  life  we 
shall  lead  in  this  nest  of  moss  and  flowers,  now  about  to  feel 
the  verdant  touch  of  spring  ! Diane  is  the  real  ruler  of  the 
household,  so  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  disturbing  the  baron. 
He  is  a warrior  of  the  time  of  François  T.,  now  as  feeble  and 
inoffensive  as  he  was  once  strong  and  daring  ; he  thinks  only  of 
the  past,  Marignano’s  victor  and  Pavia’s  vanquished  ; his 
présent  fenderness  and  his  future  hopes  are  concentrated  on  his 
beloved  Diane.  We  can  live  in  Meridor,  and  he  not  know  or 
even  perçoive  it.  And  if  he  know?  Oh,  we  can  get  out  of 
the  difliculty  by  listening  attentively  while  he  assures  us  that 
Diane  is  the  most  beautiful  girl  In  the  world  and  François  I. 
the  greatest  captain  of  ail  âges.” 

It  will  be  delightful,”  said  Saint-Luc,  but  I foresee  some 
terrible  quarrels.” 

“ Between  whom  ? ” 

The  baron  and  me.” 

^ About  what  ? François  I.  ? ” 

No,  I ’il  give  way  to  him  on  that  point  ; but  about  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.” 

“ Oh,  I do  not  count  ; you  see  I ’m  your  wife.” 

Ah,  you  ’re  right  there,”  said  Saint-Luc. 

Just  fancy  what  our  existence  will  be,  my  love,”  continued 
Jeanne.  “ In  the  morning  we  ’re  off  for  the  woods  through  the 
little  gâte  of  the  pavillon  which  Diane  will  make  over  to  us 
for  our  abode.  I know  that  pavillon  : a dainty  little  house 
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built  under  Louis  XII.,  with  a turret  at  either  end.  Fond  as 
you  are  of  flowers  and  lace,  you  will  be  charmed  with  its  déli- 
cate architecture;  and  then  such  a number  of  Windows, 
Windows  froni  which  you  hâve  a view  of  the  quiet,  sombre 
woods,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  of  the  deer  feeding  in 
the  avenues,  raising  their  startled  heads  at  every  whisper  of 
the  forest  ; from  the  Windows  opposite  you  hâve  a vision  of 
plains  golden  with  corn,  white-walled  cottages  with  their  red- 
tiled  roofs,  the  Loire  glistening  in  the  sun  and  populous  with 
little  béats  ; then,  nine  miles  away,  a bark  among  the  reeds  for 
ourselves  ; then,  oui*  own  horses  and  dogs,  with  which  we  ’ll  course 
the  stag  through  the  great  woods,  while  the  old  baron,  unaware 
of  the  presence  of  his  guests,  will  say,  as  he  hears  the  baying 
in  the  distance  : ‘ Listen,  Diane  ; would  you  not  fancy  Astrea 
and  Phlegethon  were  hunting  ? ’ 

“ And  Diane  would  answer  : ^ And  if  they  are  hunting,  dear 
father,  let  them  hunt.’  ’’ 

^‘Let  us  push  on,  Jeanne,”  said  Saint-Luc,  you  make  me 
long  to  be  at  Meridor.” 

And  they  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  which,  for  two  or 
three  leagues,  galloped  like  lightning,  then  halted  to  allow 
their  riders  to  résumé  an  interrupted  conversation  or  improve 
an  awkwardly  given  kiss. 

In  this  fashion  they  journeyed  from  Chartres  to  Mans, 
where  they  spent  a whole  day,  feeling  now  almost  secure  ; it 
was  another  delightful  hait  in  their  delightful  rambles  ; but 
next  morning  they  niade  a firm  resolution  to  reach  Meridor  that 
very  evening,  and  to  make  tlîeir  way  through  the  sandy  forests 
which,  at  that  period,  stretched  from  Guècelard  to  Ecomoy. 

When  Saint-Luc  came  to  them,  he  regarded  his  périls  as 
things  of  the  past  — he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  King’s 
fiery  yet  sluggish  temper.  According  to  the  state  of  his  mind 
after  Saint- Luc’s  flight,  he  would  hâve  sent  twenty  couriers 
and  a hundred  guards  after  them  with  orders  to  take  them 
dead  or  alive,  or  else  he  would  hâve  sighed  heavily,  raised 
his  arms  above  the  bed-clothes,  and  murmured  : 

Ah  ! traitor  Saint-Luc  ! why  hâve  I not  known  thee 
sooner  ? ” 

Now,  as  the  fugitives  had  not  seen  any  courier  at  their  heels 
and  had  not  encouiitered  any  guards,  the  probability  was  that 
the  slothful  temper  of  King  Henri  had  got  the  better  of  his 
fiery  temper,  and  so  he  was  letting  them  alone. 
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Such  were  tlie  thoughts  of  Saint-Luc  as  he  glanced  behind 
him  occasionally,  without  catching  sight  of  a single  pursuer  on 
his  solitary  path. 

Good/’  said  Saint-Liic  to  himself,  poor  Chicot  inust  hâve 
had  to  face  the  brimt  of  the  storm  ; fool  though  he  be,  and, 
perhaps,  because  he  is  a fool,  he  gave  me  good  advice.  He  ’ll 
get  out  of  the  trouble  with  an  anagram  on  me  more  or  less 
witty.” 

And  Saint-Luc  recalled  a terrible  anagram  Chicot  had  made 
on  him  in  the  heyday  of  his  favor. 

Suddenly  Saint-Luc  felt  the  pressure  of  his  wife’s  hand  on 
his  arm. 

He  started.  It  was  not  a caress. 

Look,”  said  Jeanne. 

Saint-Luc  turned  round  and  saw  on  the  horizon  a horseman 
riding  at  a rapid  pace  along  the  road  they  were  following. 

This  cavalier  was  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  highway, 
and  his  form,  as  it  stood  out  from  the  dull,  gray  sky,  seemed 
far  larger  than  life,  an  effect  of  perspective  our  reader  must 
hâve  sometimes  noticed  in  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  eyes  of  Saint-Luc  the  incident  was  of  sinister  augury  : 
it  came  to  cloud  his  hopes  at  the  moment  they  were  brightest, 
and,  although  he  tried  to  put  on  an  air  of  calmness,  he  knew 
the  capricious  nature  of  Henri  HT.  too  well  not  to  be  alarmed. 

Yes,”  said  he,  turning  pale  in  spite  of  himself,  there  is  a 
horseman  y onde  r.” 

“ Let  us  fly,”  said  Jeanne,  spurring  her  horse. 

^‘No,”  said  Saint-Luc,  who  did  not  allow  his  fear  to  get 
entire  control  of  him,  “ no,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  there  is  but 
a single  horseman,  and  I must  not  run  away  from  one  man. 
Let  us  draw  aside  and  let  him  pass  ; when  he  passes,  we  can 
continue  our  journey.” 

“ But  if  he  stops  ? ” 

Oh,  if  he  stops,  we  ’ll  know  with  whom  we  hâve  to  deal, 
and  act  accordingly.” 

“ You  are  right,”  said  Jeanne,  and  I was  wrong  to  be 
afraid,  since  my  Saint-Luc  is  here  to  protect  me.” 

“ For  ail  that,  we  had  better  fly,”  said  Saint-Luc,  who,  on 
looking  back  again,  perceived  that  the  stranger  saw  them  and 
had  set  his  horse  to  a gallop  ; for  there  is  a plume  in  yon 
hat  and  under  the  hat  a rufî  that  make  me  uneasy.” 

“ Goodness  gracions  ! how  can  a plume  and  a ruff  make  you 
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iineasy  ? ” asked  Jeanne  of  lier  husband,.  wbo  had  seized 
ber  bridle  rein  and  was  burrying  ber  borse  into  tbe  wood. 

‘‘  Because  tbe  color  of  tbe  featbers  is  at  présent  very 
fasbionable  at  court  and  tbe  riiff  is  a new  invention.  Now, 
tbe  dyeing  of  sncb  plumes  cornes  too  bigb  and  tbe  starcbing  of 
sucb  ruffs  requires  too  mucb  care  to  suit  tbe  pockets  or  tbe 
tastes  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  tbe  country  whose  fat  pullets 
Cbicot  is  so  great  an  admirer  of.  Wbip  and  spur,  Jeanne  ; tbat 
cavalier  looks  to  me  to  be  tbe  ambassador  of  tbe  King,  my 
august  master.” 

Yes,  let  us  get  on  as  fast  as  we  can,”  said  tbe  yoimg 
woman,  wbo  trembled  at  tbe  idea  of  being  separated  from  ber 
busband. 

But  tbis  was  easier  saying  tban  doing.  Tbe  trees  were  so 
tbick  as  to  form  in  front  of  them  a wall  of  brandies,  and  tbe 
soil  was  so  sandy  tbat  tbe  borses  sank  deep  in  it  at  every  step. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  borseman  was  coming  on  at  a rattling  pace, 
and  tbey  could  bear  bis  borse’s  gallop  on  tbe  slope  of  tbe 
mountain. 

Good  beavens  ! it  ’s  now  clear  tbat  be  ’s  making  for  us,” 
cried  tbe  young  woman. 

“ By  my  faitb  ! ” said  Saint-Luc,  balting,  “ if  tbat  is  tbe 
case,  we  may  as  well  see  wbat  be  wants,  for,  as  it  is,  be  could 
easily  reacb  us  on  foot.” 

He  bas  stopped,”  said  J eanne. 

More  tban  tbat  ; be  bas  dismounted  and  is  entering  tbe 
wood,  and  by  my  soûl,  tbougb  be  be  tbe  devil  bimself,  I dl 
bave  a talk  witb  him.” 

Wait,”  said  Jeanne,  holding  him  back,  wait.  I think 
be  ’s  calling  to  us.” 

She  was  right.  The  stranger,  after  tying  bis  borse  to  a fir 
on  tbe  outskirt,  entered  tbe  wood,  shouting  : 

‘‘  Hullo  ! young  gentleman  ! Devil  take  it,  man,  don’t  run 
away  in  tbat  fashion.  I bn  bringing  you  something  you  lost.” 

“ Wbat  is  he  saying  ? ” asked  tbe  countess. 

Faitb,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  he  says  we  lost  something.” 

I say,  little  gentleman,”  continued  tbe  stranger,  you  lost 
a bracelet  in  tbe  hostelry  at  Courville.  And  a woman’s  por- 
trait, too  ! Sucb  an  article  should  not  be  lost  tbat  way,  above 
ail,  a portrait  of  tbe  respectable  Madame  de  Cosse.  In  tbe 
name  of  tbat  venerated  parent,  do  not  keep  me  running  after 
you.” 
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Why,  I know  that  voice  ! ’’  crièd  Saint-Luc. 

And  he  is  speaking  of  my  mother.” 

Then  you  lost  a bracelet,  darling  ? ” 

Yes,  unfortiinately  ; I only  missed  it  this  morning,  and 
could  not  remember  where  I had  left  it.’’ 

“ It  ’s  Buss}'',  beyond  a doiibt,”  exclaimed  Saint-Luc. 

The  Comte  de  Bussy  ! ” returned  Jeanne,  with  feeling,  — 

our  friend  ?” 

Certainly,  it  is  our  friend,”  said  Saint-Luc,  running  with 
as  much  eagerness  to  meet  the  gentleman  as  he  had  lately 
shown  to  avoid  him. 

Saint-Luc  ! I was  not  mist^ken,”  cried  Bussy,  in  his  riug- 
ing  voice,  and,  with  a bound,  he  was  beside  the  lovers. 

‘‘  Good-day,  madame,”  he  continued,  laughing  beartily  and 
ofPering  the  countess  the  portrait  she  had  really  forgotten  in 
the  hostelry  at  Courville,  w'here  it  will  be  remembered  our 
travellers  spent  a night. 

“ Hâve  you  corne  to  arrest  us  by  order  of  the  King,  M.  de 
Bussy  ? ” inquired  Jeanne,  smiling. 

I ? Faith,  no,  I am  not  on  sufficiently  good  tenus  with  his 
Majesty  for  him  to  charge  me  with  a confidential  mission. 
No,  when  I found  your  bracelet  at  Courville,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you  were  on  the  road  before  me.  Then  I clapped  spurs 
to  my  horse,  saw  two  travellers,  suspected  they  were  you,  and 
hâve  chased  you,  though  without  wishing  to  do  so.  You  for- 
give  me  ? ” 

So  then,”  asked  Saint-Luc,  with  a lingering  suspicion,  it 
was  chance  that  made  you  take  the  same  road  we  did  ? ” 

Chance,”  answered  Bussy,  ‘‘  or,  now  that  I hâve  met  you, 
I will  rather  say  Providence.” 

AU  Saint-Luc’s  suspicions  were  overcome  by  the  bright  face 
and  sincere  smiles  of  the  brave  Bussy. 

‘‘  So  you  are  travelling?  ” said  Jeanne. 

“ Yes,”  replied  Bussy,  leaping  into  the  saddle. 

But  not  as  we  are  ? ” 

“ No,  unfortunately.” 

“ I mean  in  disgrâce.  Where  are  you  going  ? ” 

In  the  direction  of  Angers.  And  you  ? ” 

“ In  the  same  direction.” 

“ Ah,  I understand.  Brissac  is  about  a dozen  leagues  from 
here,  between  Angers  and  Saumur,  and  you  are  naturally  seek- 
ing  a refuge  in  the  paternal  mansion,  like  hunted  doves.  It  is 
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delightful,  and  I should  envÿ  your  happiness,  if  envy  were  not 
such  an  abominable  faiilt.” 

“ Ah,  M.  de  Bussy,”  said  Jeanne,  with  a look  of  gratitude, 
get  married  and  you  will  be  as  happy  as  we  are.  It  is  so 
easy  to  be  happy  when  you  are  loyed.” 

And  she  turned  her  eyes  on  Saint-Luc  with  a smile,  as  if 
appealing  to  his  testimony. 

Madame*,”  answered  Bussy,  I am  rather  distrustful  of 
that  sort  of  happiness.  Every  one  is  not  as  lucky  as  you  hâve 
been  in  marrying  by  spécial  license  of  the  King.” 

Oh,  nonsense  ! a man  like  you,  loved  every  where  ! ” 

When  a man  is  loved  every  where,”  said  Bussy,  with  a sigh, 
‘‘  it  is  the  saine  as  being  loved  no  where.” 

Well,”  said  Jeanne,  with  a look  of  intelligence  at  her  hus- 
band,  let  me  marry  you  ; in  the  first  place,  that  would  set 
many  husbands  I know  at  their  ease,  and,  besides,  I promise 
you  that  you  will  make  acquaintance  with  that  happiness 
which  you  believe  does  not  exist.” 

‘‘  I do  not  deny  that  happiness  exists,  madame,”  said  Bussy, 
sighing  ; I only  deny  that  it  can  exist  for  me.” 

Will  you  let  me  marry  you  ? ” repeated  the  countess. 

If  you  marry  me  according  to  your  taste,  no  ; if  according 
to  mine,  yes.” 

“ You  say  that  like  a man  wedded  to  single  blessedness.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Why,  then,  you  must  be  in  love  with  some  woman  you 
cannot  marry  ? ” 

Count,”  pleaded  Bussy,  be  merciful  and  beg  Madame  de 
Saint-Luc  not  to  plunge  a thousand  daggers  into  my  heart.” 

Aha  ! Bussy,  you  had  better  look  out,  or  I ’ll  believe  it  ’s 
my  wife  you  are  in  love  with.” 

“ In  that  case  you  will  agréé  that  as  a lover  I am  full  of  deli- 
cacy,  and  that  husbands  hâve  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  me.” 

“ Truer  word  was  ne  ver  , spoken,”  answered  Saint-Luc, 
remembering  that  it  was  Bussy  who  brought  his  wife  to  the 
Louvre.  But  no  matter,  confess  that  some  one  has  captured 
your  heart.” 

I confess  it.” 

A real  love  or  only  a fancy  ? ” asked  Jeanne. 

“ A passion,  madame.” 

I will  cure  you.” 

“ I do  not  think  so.” 
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I ’ll  find  you  a wife.” 

I doubt  it.” 

“ I will  render  you  happier  than  you  deserve  to  be.’’ 

“ Alas  ! madame,  at  présent  my  only  happiness  is  to  be 
unhappy.” 

I warn  you  I am  very  obstinate,”  said  Jeanne. 

And  I also.” 

Count,  you  will  surrender.’’ 

“ By  the  way,  madame,”  said  the  young  man,  had  we  not 
better  get  ont  of  this  sand  pit  ? Then  you  might  make  for 
that  charming  village  whicli  you  see  shilling  yonder  in  the 
sunlight,  and  lodge  there  for  the  night.” 

“ Just  as  you  like.” 

“ Oh,  I hâve  no  preference  in  the  matter  ! 

Then  you  ’ll  keep  us  company  ? ” 

“ As  far  as  the  place  where  I am  going  ; that  is,  if  you  hâve 
no  objection.” 

Not  the  least  ; quite  the  contrary.  But  why  not  corne  the 
whole  way  with  us  to  where  we  are  travelling  ? ” 

And  where  are  you  traveling  to  ?” 

To  the  Castle  of  Meridor.” 

Bussy’s  face  flushed  and  then  paled.  In  fact,  his  face  be- 
came  so  livid  that  it  was  ail  over  with  his  secret  if  Jeanne 
had  not  happened  to  be  looking  then  at  her  husband  with  a 
smile. 

While  the  two  lovers  were  talking  in  the  language  of  the 
eyes,  Bussy  had  time  to  recover  his  self-control. 

‘‘To  the  Castle  of  Meridor,  madame  ” said  he,  when  he 
found  sufficient  strength  to  enable  him  to  utter  that  naine  ; 
“ and  what  place  is  that  ? ” 

“ It  is  the  estate  of  one  of  my  best  friends,”  answered 
Jeanne. 

“ Of  one  of  your  best  friends  — and  ” — continued  Bussy, 
“ to  whom  does  it  belong  ? ” 

“ Why,”  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  who  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  at  Meridor  two 
months  before,  “ is  it  possible  you  never  heard  of  the  Baron 
de  Meridor,  one  of  the  wealthiest  noblemen  in  Poitou, 
and  ” — 

“ And  ? ” repeated  Bussy,  seeing  that  Jeanne  paused. 

“ And  of  Diane  de  Meridor,  the  baron’s  daughter,  and  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  ? ” 
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No,  madame,”  aiiswered  Bussy,  almost  chokiiig  from  émo- 
tion. 

And,  while  Jeanne  was  still  gazing  on  her  husband  with  a 
singular  expression,  this  fine  gentleman  was  wondering  at  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  that  enabled  him  to  meet  on  tliat 
road  people  who  spoke  of  Diane  — who  eclioed  the  only  thought 
that  held  possession  of  his  heart.  Was  it  taking  advantage 
of  his  credulity  ? that  was  not  probable.  Was  it  a snare  ? 
that  was  almost  impossible.  Saint-Luc  was  already  far  from 
Paris  when  he  himself  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame 
de  Monsoreau  and  learued  that  her  name  was  Diane  de 
Meridor. 

And  is  this  castle  very  far  from  here,  madame  ? ” asked 
Bussy. 

About  seven  leagues,  I think  ; and  I would  offer  to  wager 
that  it  is  there,  and  not  in  your  little  village  shining  in  the 
sunlight,  — in  which,  by  the  way,  I hâve  not  the  least  confi- 
dence,— where  we  shall  lodge  this  evening.  You  are  coming, 
are  you  not  ? ” 

“ Yes,  madame.” 

I ’m  glad  of  it.  That  is  already  a step  toward  the  happi- 
ness  I promised  you.” 

Bussy  bowed  and  kept  near  the  young  couple,  who  showed 
their  gratitude  by  the  delight  they  took  in  his  company.  For 
some  time  they  were  ail  silent.  At  length,  Bussy,  who  had 
many  thiiigs  yet  to  learn,  ventured  to  put  a question.  It  was 
the  privilège  of  his  position,  and  he  was  de  terni  ined  to  use  it. 

And  what  sort  of  a man,”  he  asked,  is  this  Baron  de 
Meridor,  whom  you  spoke  of  as  being  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Poitou  ? ” 

A perfect  gentleman,  a hero  of  the  days  of  yore  ; a knight 
who,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  would  cer- 
tainly  hâve  occupied  a seat  at  the  Kound  Table.” 

And,”  again  asked  Bussy,  controlling  the  muscles  of  his 
face  and  the  émotion  of  his  voice,  to  whom  is  his  daughter 
married  ? ” 

His  daughter  married  ? ” 

So  I hâve  asked.” 

Diane  married  ? ” 

What  is  there  extraordinary  in  that  ? ” 

“ Nothing;  but  Diane  is  not  married;  certainly,  I should  be 
the  first  to  be  informed  of  it,  if  she  were.” 
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Biissy’s  heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting,  and  a painful  sigh 
struggled  to  his  throat  and  was  strangled  on  its  passage. 

Then/’  said  he,  “ Mademoiselle  de  Meridor  is  in  the  castle 
with  her  father  ? ” 

We  hâve  strong  hopes  she  is,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  emplia- 
sizing  his  words  to  prove  to  his  wife  that  he  shared  her  ideas 
and  associated  himself  with  ail  her  plans. 

There  was  a moment’s  silence,  diiring  which  each  pursued  a 
separate  line  of  thoiight. 

“ Ah  ! ” cried  Jeanne,  suddenly,  rising  in  the  stirrup,  “ yonder 
are  the  turrets  of  the  castle.  Look,  look,  M.  de  Bussy  ; you 
caii  catch  a glimpse  of  them  rising  up  from  the  middleof  those 
leafless  woods  that  will  be  so  beautiful  in  another  month.  Do 
you  see  the  slated  roof  ? ” 

Oh,  yes,  certainly,”  replied  Bussy,  with  an  émotion  that 
astonished  himself  — for  that  brave  heart  had  been,  until  a 
short  time  ago,  somewhat  insensible  — Yes,  I see.  So  that 
is  the  Castle  of  Meridor  ? ” 

And  by  a natural  mental  reaction,  at  the  aspect  of  this 
country,  so  rich  and  beautiful  even  when  nature  is  most  joy- 
less,  at  the  aspect  of  that  lordly  palace,  he  remembered  the 
pool-  prisoner  buried  in  the  fogs  of  Paris  and  in  the  stifling 
retreat  in  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine. 

And  he  sighed  anew,  but  not  altogether  from  sorrow.  By 
promisinghim  happiness.  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  had  given  him 
hope. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  BEREAVED  FATHER. 

Madame  de  Saint -Luc  was  not  mistaken  : in  two  hours  they 
were  in  front  of  the  Castle  of  Meridor.  Ever  since  the  last 
words  interchanged  by  the  travellers,  Bussy  was  considering 
whether  he  should  not  contide  to  the  good  friends  he  had  just 
met  the  story  of  the  adventure  which  kept  Diane  away  from 
Meridor.  However,  if  he  once  began  his  révélations,  he  should 
not  only  hâve  to  tell  what  every  one  would  soon  know,  but  also 
what  he  alone  knew,  and  was  not  inclined  to  tell  anybody. 
He  naturally  recoiled,  therefore,  before  a disclosure  that  would 
give  rise  to  too  many  interprétations  and  questions. 
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And,  moreover,  Bussy  wished  to  enter  Meridor  as  a perfect 
stranger.  He  wanted  to  take  M.  de  Meridor  unawares,  to  hear 
him  speak  of  M.  de  Monsoreau  and  the  Duc  d’Anjou;  he 
wanted,  in  a word,  to  be  convinced,  not  that  the  story  of 
Diane  was  true,  — he  did  not  for  a moment  suspect  that  angel 
of  purity  of  a falsehood,  — but  that  she  lier  self  had  not  been 
deceived  on  some  point  or  other,  and  that  the  narrative  which 
had  interested  him  so  powerfully  was  a faithful  interprétation 
of  events. 

Bussy,  as  will  be  seen,  was  actuated  by  two  sentiments  that, 
ever  amid  the  aberrations  of  passion,  enable  the  superior 
man  to  preserve  his  empire  over  himself  and  others  : these  two 
sentiments  were  his  prudent  circumspection  in  the  presence 
of  strangers  and  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the  beloved 
object. 

And  so.  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  deceived,  in  spite  of  her 
.féminine  clearsightedness,  by  Bussy ’s  perfect  self-control,  was 
persuaded  that  the  young  man  had  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  name  of  Diane,  and  that,  as  tins  naine  could  not 
awaken  within  him  either  remembrance  or  hope,  he  no  doubt 
expected  to  meet  at  Meridor  sonie  awkward  country  girl,  who 
would  be  quite  embarrassed  in  presence  of  her  new  guests. 

Consequently,  she  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  extract- 
ing  a good  deal  of  amusement  from  his  astonishment. 

But  one  thing  surprised  her  : it  was  that  when  the  guard 
blew  a blast  on  his  horn  to  announce  visitors,  Diane  had  not 
run  at  once  to  the  drawbridge,  as  was  her  invariable  custom 
in  such  cases. 

Instead  of  Diane,  a stooping  old  man,  leaning  on  a staff,  was 
seen  advancing  through  the  principal  porch  of  the  castle. 

He  had  on  a large  green  velvet  coat  faced  with  fur,  and  at 
his  belt  shone  a silver  whistle  near  a little  bunch  of  keys. 

The  evening  breeze  lifted  his  long,  snow-white  hair. 

He  crossed  the  drawbridge,  followed  by  two  huge  dogs  of 
German  breed,  who  walked  behind  him  with  slow  and  meas- 
ured  tread  and  lowered  heads,  never  outstepping  each  other  by 
an  inch.  When  the  old  man  reached  the  parapet  : 

Who  is  there  ? ” he  asked,  in  a feeble  voice,  and  who 
does  an  old  man  the  honor  of  visiting  him  ? ” 

It  is  I,  Seigneur  Augustin,”  cried  the  laughing  voice  of 
the  young  woman. 

For  this  was  the  title  Jeanne  de  Cosse  used  to  give  the 
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baron  to  distinguish  him  from  his  younger  brother,  who  was 
called  Guillaume,  and  had  died  only  three  years  before. 

But  the  baron,  instead  of  answering  with  the  joyous  ex- 
clamation Jeanne  had  expected  to  hear,  slowly  shook  his 
head,  and  fixing  his  imdiscerning  eyes  on  the  travellers  : 

You  ? ’’  said  lie  ; I do  not  see  — who  — you  ? ” 

“ Good  heavens  ! ” cried  Jeanne,  is  it  possible  you  do  not 
recognize  me  ? Ah,  I forgot,  — my  disguise.” 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  the  old  nian,  but  I hardly  see  at  présent. 
The  eyes  of  the  old  are  not  made  for  weeping,  and  when  they 
weep  the  tears  burn  them.” 

^‘My  dear  baron,”  said  the  young  woman,  I can  easily 
perceive  that  your  sight  is  growdng  weak,  else  you  would 
hâve  recognized  me  even  in  my  male  uniform.  Then,  shall  I 
hâve  to  tell  you  my  naine  ? ” 

Yes,  if  you  please,”  he  answered.  I hâve  told  you  I 
scarcely  see  you.” 

Then  you  are  going  to  find  yourself  nicely  caught.  Seigneur 
Augustin  : I am  Madame  de  Saint-Luc.” 

“ Saint-Luc  ! ” said  the  old  man,  I do  not  know  you.” 

‘‘  But  my  naine  before  I was  married,”  said  the  smiling 
young  woman,  was  Jeanne  de  Cossé-Brissac.” 

Ah  ! ” cried  the  old  man,  trying  to  open  the  gâte  with  his 
trembling  hands.  “ Ah  ! good  God  ! ” 

Jeanne,  who  was  puzzled  by  this  strange  réception,  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  expected,  attributed  it,  however,  to  the 
décliné  of  the  old  maiJs  faculties.  She  jumped  from  her 
horse,  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  as  had  been  her  cus- 
tom;  but  when  she  touched  the  baron’s  cheeks  she  felt  they 
were  wet.  He  was  weeping. 

With  joy,”  she  thought.  Ah  ! the  heart  is  always 
young.” 

Corne,”  said  the  old  man,  after  embracing  Jeanne. 

And,  as  though  he  had  not  perceived  her  two  coin  panions, 
he  proceeded  toward  the  castle,  followed  by  his  two  dogs,  who 
had  only  time  to  scent  and  eye  the  visitors. 

The  castle  had  a singularly  dismal  aspect  ; ail  the  shutters 
were  closed,  and  it  looked  like  an  immense  tomb.  Such  of  the 
servants  as  made  their  appearance  were  dressed  in  black. 
Saint-Luc  directed  a glance  of  inquiry  at  his  wife.  Was  this 
the  condition  in  which  she  had  expected  to  find  the  castle  ? 

Jeanne  understood,  and  as  she  was  in  a hurry  herself  to 
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solve  this  perplexing  riddle,  she  approached  thé  baron  and 
took  bis  hand. 

And  Diane  ? ’’  sbe  inquired.  Am  I so  unlucky  as  to  find 
ber  absent  ? ” 

Tbe  old  man  balted  as  if  tbunder  stricken,  and  gazed  on  tbe 
young  woman  with  an  expression  that  alinost  resembled  terror. 

“ Diane  ! ” said  be. 

And  SLiddenly,  at  tbat  name,  tbe  two  dogs  on  eacb  side  of 
tbeir  master  raised  tbeir  beads  and  uttered  a doleful  bowl. 

Bussy  could  not  belp  sbuddering.  Jeanne  looked  at  Saint- 
Luc,  and  Saint-Luc  stood  still,  not  knowing  wbether  to  ad- 
vance  or  retreat. 

Diane  ! ” repeated  tbe  old  man,  as  if  be  bad  needed  tinie 
to  understand  tbe  question  put  to  bim,  ‘‘tben  you  do  not 
know  ? ” 

And  bis  weak,  quivering  voice  died  away  in  a sob  wrung 
from  tbe  very  deptbs  of  bis  beart. 

But  ^vbat  is  tbe  matter  ? Wbat  bas  bappened  ? ” cried 
Jeanne,  greatly  moved. 

Diane  is  dead  ! ” cried  tbe  old  man,  raising  bis  bands  in  a 
despairing  gesture  to  beaven,  and  bursting  into  a flood  of 
tears. 

Wben  be  reacbed  tbe  door  be  sank  down  on  tbe  first  steps, 
buried  bis  face  in  bis  bands,  rocking  himself  backward  and 
forward,  as  if  be  could  tbereby  cbase  away  tbe  dismal  meniories 
tbat  were  incessantly  torturing  bim. 

‘‘Dead!’’  cried  Jeanne,  in  dismay,  turning  as  pale  as  a 
gbost. 

“ Dead  ! ” said  Saint-Luc,  in  tender  compassion  for  tbe  old 
man. 

“ Dead  ! ” stammered  Bussy.  “ Tben  be  bas  let  bim  believe 
sbe  was  dead.  Ab,  poor  old  man  ! bow  you  will  love  me  some 
day  ! ” 

“ Dead  ! dead  ! ” repeated  tbe  baron  ; “ tbey  killed  ber  ! ” 

“ Ab  ! my  dear  baron,”  said  Jeanne,  wbo,  after  tbe  terrible 
blow  tbat  bad  fallen  upon  ber,  bad  found  tbe  only  relief  tbat 
keeps  tbe  feeble  bearts  of  women  from  breaking  — tears. 

And  sbe  broke  into  a tempest  of  sobs,  bathing  tbe  old  man’s 
face  witb  ber  tears  as  sbe  bung  about  bis  neck. 

The  old  baron  stumbled  to  bis  feet. 

“No  matter,”  said  be,  “ thougb  tbe  bouse  be  empty  and 
desolate,  it  is  not  tbe  less  bospitable  on  that  account  ; enter.” 
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Jeanne  took  his  arm,  crossed  the  péristyle  and  the  ancient 
guardroom,  now  a dining-room,  and  entered  the  drawing-room. 

A servant,  whose  agitated  conntenance  and  reddened  eyes 
gave  evidence  of  his  tender  dévotion  to  his  master,  walkecl  in 
front,  opening  the  doors  ; Saint-Luc  and  Bussy  followed. 

On  reaching  the  drawing-room,  the  old  man  sat  down,  or,, 
rather,  sank  on  his  great  carved  armchair. 

The  servant  opened  a window  to  let  in  fresh  air,  and,  instead 
of  leaving  the  apartment,  retired  to  a corner. 

Jeanne  did  not  dare  to  break  the  silence.  She  dreaded  re- 
opening  the  old  man’s  Avounds  if  she  Avere  to  question  him  ; 
and  yet,  like  ail  Avho  are  young  and  happy,  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  crédit  the  reality  of  the  misfortune  that  was  an- 
nounced  to  lier.  At  a certain  âge  it  is  impossible  to  Sound 
the  abysses  of  death,  because  death  is  scarcely  believed  in. 

It  was  the  baron  Avho  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  reneAving 
the  conversation. 

You  told  me,  my  dear  eTeanne,  you  Avere  married  ; is  this 
gentleman  your  husliand  ? ” 

And  he  pointed  to  Bussy. 

“ hTo,  Seigneur  Augustin,”  ansAvered  Jeanne.  This  is  M. 
de  Saint-Luc.” 

Saint-Luc  boAved  lower  before  the  unhappy  father  than  he 
ever  would  hâve  done  before  the  old  man.  The  latter  returned 
the  sainte  in  a fatherly  manner,  and  even  attempted  to  smile. 
Then,  turning  his  glassy  eyes  on  Bussy,  he  said  to  her  : 

I suppose  this  gentleman  is  your  brother,  or  brother-in-laAV, 
or  one  of  your  relations  ? ” 

‘‘  No,  my  dear  baron,  this  gentleman  is  not  related  to  either 
of  us,  but  he  is  our  friend  : M.  Louis  de  Clermont,  Comte  de 
Bussy  d’Amboise,  gentleman  of  M.  de  Duc  d’Anjou.” 

At  these  words  the  old  man,  springing  to  his  feet,  darted  a 
terrible  look  at  Bussy,  and  then,  as  if  exhausted  by  this  mute 
défiance,  fell  back  exhausted  on  his  chair  Avith  a groan. 

‘‘  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? ” asked  Jeanne. 

Does  the  baron  knoAV  you,  M.  de  Bussy  ? ” inquired  Saint- 
Luc. 

This  is  the  first  time  I hâve  had  the  honor  of  meeting  M. 
de  Meridor,”  was  the  composed  reply  of  Bussy,  Avho  alone  un- 
derstood  the  effect  produced  on  the  old  man  by  the  mention  of 
the  Duc  d’Anjou’s'  naine. 

Ah  ! you  are  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  gentleman,”  said  the  baron, 
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y ou  are  the  gentleman  of  tliat  monster,  that  démon,  and  you 
dare  to  confess  it,  and  you  hâve  the  audacity  to  corne  into  my 
presence  ! ” 

‘‘  Is  he  mad  ? ” Saint-Luc  asked  his  wife  in  a whisper,  star- 
ing  at  the  baron. 

His  grief  must  hâve  unsettled  him,”  answered  Jeanne, 
alarmed. 

M.  de  Meridor  had  accompanied  the  words  he  had  just 
uttered  with  a glance  even  more  threatening  than  the  one 
before,  but  Bussy,  as  calm  as  ever,  met  it  vp-ith  the  saine  atti- 
tude of  profound  respect,  and  did  not  reply. 

Yes,  that  monster,”  continued  M.  de  Meridor,  becoming 
more  and  more  excited,  “ that  assassin  who  has  murdered  my 
daughter.” 

“ Poor  old  rnaii  ! ” murmured  Bussy. 

But  what  does  he  mean  ? ” asked  Jeanne,  looking  round. 

“ You  stare  at  me  with  terrified  eyes,  but  ah  ! you  do  not 
know,”  cried  M.  de  Meridor,  taking  the  hands  of  Jeanne  and 
Saint-Luc  and  clasping  them  within  his  own.  The  Duc 
d’Anjou  has  killed  my  Diane  ! the  Duc  d’Anjou.  O my  child  ! 
my  daughter  ! he  has  killed  her  ! ” 

And  there  was  such  pathos  in  the  old  man’s  voice  as  he 
uttered  these  words  that  the  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  Bussy 
himself. 

“ My  dear  baron,”  said  the  young  woman,  though  this 
were  so,  and  I do  not  understand  how  it  can  be,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  charge  M.  de  Bussy  with  this  frightful  misfortune,  for 
he  is  the  most  loyal  and  noble-hearted  gentleman  living. 
Surely  it  is  clear  that  M.  de  Bussy  does  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  what  you  say  ; look,  he  is  weeping  as  we  are,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  Would  he  be  here  if  he  expected  such  a 
réception  as  you  are  giving  him  ? Oh  ! dear  Seigneur  Augus- 
tin, in  the  name  of  your  beloved  Diane,  tell  us  how  this  catas- 
trophe has  occurred.” 

Then  you  did  not  know  ! ” said  the  baron,  addressing 
Bussy. 

Bussy  inclined  without  answering. 

“ Oh  ! surely  no,”  exclaimed  Jeanne,  every  one  was  igno- 
rant of  this  event.” 

My  Diane  dead’  and  her  best  friend  ignorant  of  her 
death  ! But  it  is  true  I hâve  not  written  of  it  to  any  one.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  world  ceased  to  exist  when  my  daughter 
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no  longer  lived  ; it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  entire  universe  must 
hâve  gone  into  mourning  for  my  Diane/’ 

Speak,  speak,  it  will  relieve  you,”  said  Jeanne. 

‘‘  Well,”  said  the  old  man,  sobbing,  “ that  infamous  prince, 
that  dishonor  to  the  nobility  of  France,  saw  my  Diane,  and, 
finding  her  beautiful,  had  her  abducted  and  brought  to  the 
castle  of  Beaugé,  inteiiding  to  treat  her  as  lie  woiild  hâve 
treated  the  daughter  of  a serf.  My  Diane,  my  pure  and  noble 
Diane,  preferred  death.  She  flung  herself  from  a window  into 
the  lake,  and  ail  that  wâs  found  of  her  was  her  veil  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.” 

And  the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  old  man  while  uttering  the 
last  sentence  made  the  scene  one  of  the  most  painful  ever 
witnessed  by  Bussy,  though  he  was  a warrior  and  accustorned 
to  shed  blood  and  to  see  it  shed. 

Jeanne,  who  was  almost  fainting,  looked  at  the  count  with 
a kind  of  dread. 

Oh,  count,  this  is  horrible,  is  it  not  ? ’’  eried  Saint-Luc. 
“ You  must  abandon  that  infamous  prince.  You  hâve  too 
noble  a heart  to  remain  the  friend  of  a ravisher  and  an 
assassin.” 

The  baron,  somewhat  soothed  by  these  words,  awaited  the 
reply  of  Bussy,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  of  that  gentleman  ; 
the  sympathetic  words  of  Saint-Luc  consoled  him  somewhat. 
A great  moral  crisis  is  often  accompanied  by  great  physical 
weakness,  and  a child  bitten  by  a favorite  dog  will  find  some 
relief  for  its  pain  in  seeing  the  dog  that  bit  it  beaten. 

But  Bussy,  instead  of  answering  Saint-Luc’s  appeal,  advanced 
to  M.  de  Meridor. 

“ M.  le  Baron,”  said  he,  ‘‘  would  you  do  me  the  honor  of 
granting  me  a private  interview  ? ” 

“ Listen  to  M.  de  Bussy,  my  dear  baron,”  said  Jeanne,  “ you 
will  see  that  he  is  good  and  will  help  you.” 

“ Speak,  monsieur,”  said  the  baron,  trembling,  for  he  per- 
ceived  a strange  significance  in  the  expression  of  the  young 
man’s  eyes. 

Bussy  turned  to  Saint-Luc  and  his  wife,  and  addressing  them 
in  a tone  of  mingled  dignity  and  kindness. 

Will  you  allow  me  ? ” said  he. 

The  husband  and  wife  left  the  room  arm  in  arm,  and  feeling 
doubly  thankful  for  their  happiness  in  presence  of  so  great  a 
calamity. 
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When  the  door  closed,  behind  them,  Bussy  approacL  ^ 
baron  and,  witb  a profou'înd  inclination,  said  : ^ 

“ M.  le  Baron,  y ou  hav^just  accused  a prince  wnoni  serve 
of  a crime,  and  your  accusation  > '■  violent 

terms  that  I am  forced  to  a^v  you  iur  an  explanation.’^ 

The  old  inaii  started. 

Oh,  do  not  misunderstand  the  entirely  respectful  meaning 
of  my  words  ; I speak  them  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  and 
it  is  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  mitigate  your  sorrow  that 
I say  to  you  now  : M.  le  Baron,  tell  me  ail  the  details  of  the 
lamentable  catastrophe  you  hâve  just  related  to  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  everything 
has  occurred  in  the  manner  you  suppose  and  that  ail  hope  is 
lost  ? ’’ 

Monsieur,”  returned  the  baron,  I had  once  a moment’s 
hope.  A noble  and  loyal  gentleman,  M.  de  Monsoreau,  loved 
my  daughter  and  did  his  best  to  save  her.” 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  indeed  ! Wouid  you  mind  telling  me 
what  has  been  his  conduct  in  this  matter  ? ” 

Ah  ! his  conduct  has  been  chivalrous  and  noble,  for  Diane 
had  refused  his  hand.  Yet  he  was  the  first  to  warn  me  of  the 
duke’s  infamous  projects.  It  was  he  who  showed  me  how  to 
foil  them.  He  asked  only  one  reward  for  rescuing  my  daughter, 
and  in  this  he  proved  the  generosity  and  uprightness  of  his 
soûl  : he  asked,  should  he  succeed  in  delivering  lier  from  the 
Duc  d’Anjou,  that  I should  give  lier  to  hini  in  marriage,  for 
only  with  a young,  active,  enterprising  husband  could  she  be 
saved  from  the  prince,  as  her  poor  father  was  unable  to  pro- 
tect  her. 

“ T gave  my  consent  joyfully  ; but,  alas  ! it  was  in  vain  ; he 
came  too  late,  and  only  found  my  poor  Diane  saved  from  dis- 
honor  by  death.” 

And  has  M.  de  Monsoreau  sent  you  any  intelligence  since 
that  fatal  moment  ? ” asked  Bussy. 

It  is  but  a month  since  this  happened,”  said  the  old  man, 
“ and  the  poor  gentleman  has  evidently  not  dared  to  appear 
before  me  after  failing  in  his  générons  purpose.” 

Bussy  bent  his  head  ; ail  was  now  plain  to  him. 

He  saw  how  it  was  that  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  from  the  prince  the  woman  he  loved,  and  how  his 
fear  of  the  prince  discovering  this  young  girl  to  be  his  own 
wife  led  him  to  spread  the  report  of  her  death. 
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d now,  monsieur  ? ’’  queried  thji  baron,  perceiving  that 
the  man  was  absorbed  in  h:  t’^bughts  and  that  his  eyes, 

which  n'J,.  more  tha^i  once  dmring  the  narrative,  were 

riveted  on  the  îiodr.  ^ ‘ 

And  now,  M.  le  Baron,”  answered  Bussy,  I ain  commis- 
sioned  by  Monseigneur  le  Duc  d’Anjou  to  conduct  you  to  Paris, 
where  his  Highness  would  speak  with  you.” 

“ What  ! speak  to  me  ! ” cried  the  baron.  ‘‘  What  ! look  on 
that  man’s  face  after  the  death  of  my  daughter  ! And  what 
might  this  murderer  w^ant  to  say  to  me  ? ” 

Who  knows  ? Justify  hiinself,  perhaps.” 

And  though  he  could  justify  hiinself,  monsieur,  I should 
not  go  to  Paris.  No,  no,  it  would  be  going  too  far  from  the 
spot  where  my  child  rests  in  her  cold  and  watery  grave.” 

“ M.  le  Baron,”  said  Bussy,  firmly,  you  inust  allow  me  to 
insist  ; it  is  my  duty  to  conduct  you  to  Paris,  and  I hâve  corne 
here  expressly  for  that  purpose.” 

“ Well,  then,  I will  go  to  Paris,”  cried  the  old  man,  trem- 
bling  with  anger  ; but  woe  to  those  who  hâve  ruined  me  ! 
The  King  shall  hear  me,  or,  if  he  refuses,  I will  appeal  to  ail 
the  gentlemen  in  France.  And,  by  the  way,”  he  murmured  in 
a lower  tone,  “ I was  forgetting  in  my  sorrow  that  I hâve  a 
weapon  in  my  hand  I hâve  never  had  occasion  to  use  until 
now.  Yes,  M.  de  Bussy,  I will  accompany  you.” 

And  I,  M.  le  Baron,”  said  Bussy,  taking  his  hand,  rec- 
ommend  to  you  the  patience,  calmness,  and  dignity  that  be- 
seem  a Christian  nobleman.  God  is  infinitely  merciful  to 
righteous  hearts,  and  you  know  not  what  he  has  in  store  for 
you.  I beg  you  also,  while  waiting  for  the  day  when  his 
mercy  shall  be  showered  on  you,  not  to  reckon  me  among  your 
enemies,  for  you  know  not  what  I am  about  to  do  for  you. 
Till  to-morrow,  then,  baron  ; and  early  in  the  moniing  we  will 
start  on  our  journey.” 

“ I consent,”  replied  the  old  nobleman,  moved,  in  spite  of 
hiinself,  by  the  soft  tones  in  which  Bussy  spoke  ; but,  mean- 
while,  friend  or  enemy,  you  are  my  guest,  and  I will  escort 
you  to  your  apartments.” 

And  the  baron  seized  a three-branched  silver  candlestick, 
and,  with  a heavy  step,  preceded  Bussy  d’Ainboise  up  the  prin- 
cipal staircase  of  the  castle. 

The  dogs  wished  to  follow  ; he  stopped  them  with  a gesture. 
Two  servants  followed  Bussy  with  other  candlesticks. 
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On  arriving  at  the  threshold  of  the  room  assigned  him,  the 
count  asked  what  had  become  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc  and  his 
wife. 

“My  old  Germain  has  taken  care  of  them,”  answered  the 
baron.  trust  y ou  will  pass  a pleasant  night,  M.- le 

Comte.” 


CHAPTEPv  XXIV. 

HOW  RÉMY  LE  BAUDOUIN  LEARNED  WHAT  WAS  GOING  ON  IN 
THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  RUE  SAINT- ANTOINE  DURING  BUSSY’S 
ABSENCE. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  were  astounded. 
Bussy  in  the  confidence  of  M.  de  Meridor  ! Bussy  leaving  for 
Paris  with  the  old  man  ! Bussy,  in  fine,  suddenly  assuming  the 
direction  of  those  affairs  that  were  at  first  utterly  foreign  and 
strange  to  him  ! Ail  this  was  to  these  young  people  an  inex- 
plicable phenomenon. 

In  the  case  of  the  baron,  the  magic  power  of  that  title  : 

Royal  Highness,”  had  wrought  its  ordinary  efîect  ; a gentle- 
man of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
smile  at  scutcheons  and  différences  of  station. 

Royal  Highness  ” meant  for  M.  de  Meridor,  as  it  did, 
indeed,  for  every  one  except  the  King,  something  to  be  rever- 
enced  and  even  feared. 

On  the  appointed  morning,  the  baron  took  leave  of  his 
guests,  bidding  them  to  consider  the  castle  theirs.  But  Saint- 
Luc  and  his  wife  were  quite  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  were  determined  to  départ  from  Meridor  whenever 
they  conveniently  could.  As  soon  as  the  timid  Maréchal  de 
Brissac  consented,  they  would  settle  down  on  the  Brissac 
estate,  which  was  but  a short  distance  from  Meridor. 

As  for  Bussy,  he  could  hâve  justified  his  singular  conduct 
in  a second;  Bussy,  master  of  a secret  he  could  reveal  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  resembled  one  of  those  Oriental  sor- 
cerers,  who,  with  the  first  wave  of  their  waud  draw  tears  from 
every  eye,  and,  with  the  second,  convulse  their  audience  with 
laughter. 

The  second  which,  as  we  hâve  said,  would  hâve  been  ail 
Bussy  required  to  work  such  wondrous  transformations  was 
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utilized  by  him  for  the  dropping  of  a few  words  into  the  ear 
which  the  charming  wife  of  Saint-Luc  held  greedily  to  his 
lips. 

These  few  words  uttered,  Jeanne’s  countenance  brightened 
iip  marvellously  ; a lovely  tint  colored  her  cheeks  and  brow, 
and  the  coral  of  her  lips  opened  to  disclose  her  little  white 
teeth,  which  glistened  like  pearls  ; her  bewildered  spouse 
looked  at  her  inquiringly,  but  she  laid  a fiuger  on  her  inouth 
and  lied,  blowing  a kiss  of  gratitude  to  Buss}^  on  the  way. 

The  old  niaii  had  seen  nothing  of  this  expressive  pantomime. 
With  his  eyes  riveted  on  his  ancestral  manor,  he  caressed  in  an 
absent-minded  way  his  two  dogs,  who  could  liardly  be  got  to 
leave  him.  He  gave  some  directions  to  his  servants,  who, 
with  bent  heads,  awaited  his  orders  and  his  farewells.  Then, 
mounting  with  his  groom’s  assistance,  and  with  great  difficulty, 
and  old  piebald  horse  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  for  it  had 
been  his  warhorse  in  the  late  civil  wars,  he  saluted  the  castle 
of  Meridor  with  a gesture,  and  started  without  a word. 

Bussy,  with  sparkling  eyes,  replied  to  the  smiles  of  Jeanne, 
and  frequently  turned  round  to  bid  good-by  to  his  friends.  As 
he  was  quitting  the  castle,  Jeanne  had  said  to  him  in  a 
whisper  : 

“ AVhat  a singular  man  you  are,  Seigneur  Count  ! I prom- 
ised  you  that  you  should  lind  happiness  in  Meridor.  And  it  is 
you,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  bringing  back  to  Meridor  the 
happihess  that  had  lied  from  it.” 

It  is  a long  road  from  Meridor  to  Paris,  long,  especially,  to 
an  old  man  riddled  with  musket-balls  and  slashed  with  sword- 
cuts  in  rough  conllicts  from  which  no  warrior  emerged  un- 
wounded.  It  was  a long  road  also  to  that  dignilied  piebald 
who  answered  to  the  naine  of  Garnac  and  proudly  raised  his 
head  when  called  by  it,  with  a haughty  flash  still  in  his  weary 
eyes. 

Once  started,  Bussy  set  about  capturing  the  heart  of  this 
old  man,  who  had  at  first  hated  him,  and  his  lilial  care  and 
attentions  had  doubtless  some  success,  for  on  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  day,  just  as  they  were  entering  Paris,  M.  de  Meridor 
said  to  his  travelling  companion  these  words,  words  significant 
of  the  change  the  journey  had  wrought  in  his  mind  ; 

“ It  is  singular,  count  ; I am  nearer  than  ever  to  the  source 
of  my  niisfortunes,  and  yet  I feel  less  anxiety  at  the  end  than 
I did  at  the  beginning  of  my  journey.” 
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“ In  two  hours  more,  M.  le  Baron,”  said  Bussy,  you  shall 
hâve  judged  me  as  I would  be  judged  by  you.” 

The  travellers  entered  Paris  by  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine, 
as  did  almost  every  one  at  the  time,  because  this  horrible 
quarter,  the  ugliest  in  the  city,  seemed  the  most  Parisian  of 
ail,  on  account  of  its  numerous  churches,  its  thousand  pictur- 
esque  houses  and  its  little  bridges  built  over  sewers. 

Where  are  we  going  ? ” asked  the  baron  ; to  the  Louvre, 

I suppose.” 

Monsieur,”  said  Bussy,  I must  ask  you  to  corne  first  to 
my  hôtel.  After  you  hâve  had  some  refreshment  and  repose 
you  will  be  in  a better  condition  to  meet  in  a becoming  manner 
the  person  I am  leading  you  to.” 

The  baron  was  patient  and  submissive,  and  Bussy  brought 
him  to  the  hôtel  in  the  Bue  de  Grenelle  Saint-Honoré. 

The  count’s  people  were  not  expecting  him,  or  rather,  no 
longer  expected  him  : returning  in  the  night  through  a little 
door  of  which  he  alone  had  the  key,  he  had  saddled  his  horse 
himself  and  left  without  seeing  any  one,  except  Bémy  le 
Haudouin.  Tt  can  be  easily  understood,  therefore,  that  his 
sudden  disappearance,  the  dangers  he  had  encountered  during 
the  preceding  week,  sufficiently  evidenced  by  his  wound,  and 
his  adventurous  disposition,  which  was  incorrigible,  had  ail  led 
many  to  believe  that  he  had  fallen  into  some  trap  laid  by  his 
enemies,  that  fortune,  so  long  on  his  side,  had  deserted  him, 
and  that  Bussy  had  died  in  silence  and  loneliness,  shot  by  an 
arquebuse  or  pierced  by  a dagger. 

So  dubious  were  his  best  friends  and  most  faithful  servants 
of  his  situation  that  some  of  them  were  offeringup  novenas  for 
his  return  to  the  light  of  day,  a return  that  seemed  to  them 
more  hazardous  than  that  of  Pyrithoüs  ; while  others,  more 
certain  of  his  fate,  and  expecting  to  discover  only  his  dead 
body,  were  making  the  most  minute  investigations  in  sewers 
and  suspicious-looking  cellars,  in  the  quarries  outside  the  city, 
in  the  bed  of  the  Bièvre  and  the  ditches  of  the  Bastile. 

When  inquiries  were  made  at  his  hôtel,  a certain  person  was . 
always  ready  with  this  answer; 

“ M.  le  Comte  is  well.” 

But  if  the  questions  were  pushed  further,  this  person  replied 
that  he  had  told  ail  he  knew,  and  the  questioner  had  to  be 
content. 

Now  this  person,  who  had  to  submit  to  many  insults  and 
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ironical  compliments,  because  of  the  brevity  of  bis  cheerfiil 
assurance,  was  no  other  than  Maître  Rémy  le  Haudouin,  who 
was  in  and  out  of  the  hôtel  several  times  a day  and  several 
times  a night  as  well,  always  returning  in  high  spirits  and 
communicating  a little  of  his  own  gayety  to  the  gloomy 
mansion. 

Le  Haudouin,  after  one  of  his  disappearances,  returned  to 
the  hôtel  just  at  the  moment  when  shouts  of  joy  were  resound- 
ing  from  the  court  of  honor,  where  the  lackeys  were  throwiiig 
themselves  on  Bussy’s  horse,  ready  to  fight  for  the  privilège 
of  being  his  groom,  for  the  count,  instead  of  alighting, 
remained  on  horseback. 

“ Oh,  I am  aware  you  are  glad  to  see  me  alive,”  said  Bussy  ; 

thanks.  But  you  are  not  qui  te  sure  it  is  really  I ; well,  see, 
touch,  but  do  so  quickly.  Good;  now  help  that  gentleman 
from  his  horse,  and  be  careful  about  it,  for  I wish  you  to  know 
I reverence  him  more  than  a prince.” 

Bussy  sounded  the  praises  of  the  old  man  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  ; the  servants  at  first  paid  hardly  any  attention  to  him  ; 
his  modest  garb,  quite  out  of  the  fashion,  and  his  piebald  horse 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  looked  on  with  respect  by 
people  who  put  the  horses  of  the  magnihcent  Bussy  every  day 
through  their  paces,  and  so  they  Avere  tempted  to  regard  the 
baron  as  some  retired  provincial  squire  their  adventurous  lord 
had  brought  out  of  exile  as  out  of  another  world. 

But  no  sooner  had  Bussy  spoken  than  ail  were  in  a hurry  to 
wait  upon  the  old  man.  Le  Haudouin  looked  on,  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  according  to  his  custom,  and  only  the  gravity  of  his 
master  could  reduce  the  gay  young  doctor  to  a becomiug  seri- 
ousness. 

Quick,  a room  for  monseigneur,”  said  Bussy. 

“ Which  one  ? ” asked  half  a dozen  voicés  together. 

“ The  best  — my  own.” 

And  he  ofîered  his  arm  to  the  baron  as  the  latter  was  ascend- 
ing  the  staircase,  doing  his  best  to  show  him  even  more  honor 
than  had  been  shown  himself. 

M.  de  Meridor  found  it  impossible  to  resist  this  Avinning 
courtesy,  just  as  we  find  it  impossible  to  keep  from  gliding 
down  the  slope  of  certain  dreams  Avhich  conduct  us  to  those 
fantastic  countries,  the  realms  of  imagination  and  night. 

The  count’s  golden  goblet  was  set  before  the  baron,  and 
Bussy  was  about  to  crown  it  with  the  Avine  of  hospitality. 
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‘‘  Thanks,  thaiiks,  monsieur/’  said  the  old  man  ; but  are 
we  going  soon  to  the  appointed  interview  ? ” 

“ Yes,  soon  ; do  not  be  uneasy,  M.  de  Meridor,  this  meeting 
will  bring  happiness  not  only  to  you  but  to  me.” 

What  are  you  saying,  and  how  is  it  you  are  always  speak- 
ing  a language  I do  not  understand  ? ” 

“ 1 say,  monseigneur,  that  I hâve  spoken  to  you  of  a Provi- 
dence thatis  merciful  to  noble  hearts,  and  that  the  moment  is 
drawing  nigh  when  I shall,  in  your  name,  appeal  to  that 
Providence.” 

The  baron  looked  at  Bussy  in  bewilderment  ; but,  with  a 
riîspectful  gesture  that  meant  : I return  in  a moment,  Bussy 
smilingly  bowed  himself  out. 

As  he  expected,  Bémy  was  at  the  door  ; he  took  the  young 
man’s  arm  and  led  him  into  a study. 

Well,  my  dear  Hippocrates,”  he  inquired,  “ how  do  matters 
stand  at  présent  ? ” 

Matters  where  ? ” 

Parbleu  ! in  the  Bue  Saint-Antoine.” 

Monseigneur,  we  are  at  a point  that,  I présumé,  must  hâve 
an  interest  for  you  ; but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  new.” 
Bussy  breathed. 

Then  the  husband  has  n’t  returned  ? ” said  he. 

Oh,  yes,  he  has,  but  met  with  no  success.  There  is  a f ather 
in  the  business,  and  his  appearance,  it  seems,  is  expected  to 
clinch  the  matter;  he  is  the  god  who  is  to  descend  some  fine 
morning  in  a machine,  and  this  unknown  god,  in  the  person  of 
an  absent  f ather,  is  looked  forward  to  impatiently.” 

“ Good,”  said  Bussy  ; ‘‘  but  how  do  you  know  ail  that  ? ” 

“ Well,  monseigneur,”  answered  Bémy,  in  his  usual  frank, 
lively  fashion,  you  see  your  absence  turned  my  position  into 
a sinécure  for  the  time  ; I waiited  to  improve  the  moments  left 
me  for  your  advantage.” 

Tell  me  what  you  hâve  done,  then,  my  dear  Bémy  ; I am 
listening.” 

With  pleasure.  After  you  left,  I got  some  money,  books, 
and  a sword  together,  and  brought  them  to  a little  room  I had 
hired  in  a house  at  the  corner  of  the  Bue  Saint- Antoine  and 
the  Bue  Saint-Catherine.” 

Good  ! ” 

From  there  I had  a full  view  of  the  house  you  know  of  — 
could  see  everything  from  the  ventilators  to  the  chimneys.” 
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Very  good,  indeed  ! ” 

As  soon  as  I was  in  my  room,  I took  my  post  at  the 
window.” 

Splendid  ! ” 

“ Yes  ; but  the  splendidness  was  marred  by  a little  diffi- 
ciüty. 

I saw  tliat  I was  seen  ; and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  qiiite 
natural  it  should  look  a little  suspicions  for  a man  to  be  always 
gazing  on  the  saine  prospect  ; such  persistence  would  resuit  in 
his  being  taken,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  for  a thief,  a 
lover,  a spy,  or  a madman  ” — 

Admirably  reasoned,  my  dear  Rémy  ; and  what  did  you  do 
then  ? ” 

Oh,  then,  M.  le  Comte,  I perceived  the  time  had  corne  for 
desperate  remedies,  and,  faith  ” — 

‘‘What?’’ 

“ I fell  in  love  ! ” 

“ You  fell  in  love  ? ” inquired  Bussy,  puzzled  to  know  how 
his  falling  in  love  could  help  him. 

“ Fell  in  love,”  repeated  the  young  doctor,  “ as  I hâve  the 
honor  of  telling  you  ; oh  ! deeply  in  love,  madly  in  love.” 

“ With  whom  ? ” 

“ With  Gertrude.” 

“ Gertrude,  Madame  de  Monsoreau’s  maid  ? ” 

“ Well,  yes,  no  doubt  about  it, — with  Madame  de  Monsoreau’s 
maid.  I am  not  a gentleman,  monseigneur  ; you  don’t  expect 
me  to  fall  in  love  with  the  mistresses,  do  you  ? I am  but  a poor 
little  doctor  with  a single  patient,  and  I hope  that  patient  will 
need  my  services  only  at  exceedingly  long  intervals  ; so,  what- 
ever  experiments  I make  must  be  made  m anima  vili,  as  we 
used  to  say  at  the  Sorbonne.” 

“ My  poor  Rémy,”  said  Bussy,  “ you  are  pretty  sure  I appre- 
ciate  your  dévotion,  are  you  not  ? ” 

“ Well,  after  ail,  I am  not  so  much  to  be  pitied,  monseigneur,” 
answered  Le  Haudouin.  “ Gertrude  is  a fine  slip  of  a girl,  just 
two  inches  taller  than  myself,  and  able  to  lift  me  from  the 
ground  by  the  collar  of  my  coat  with  her  own  two  hands,  which 
phenomenon  finds  its  explanation  in  the  extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  the  muscles  of  her  biceps  and  her  deltoïd.  Ail  this 
has  inspired  me  with  a vénération  for  the  maiden  which  flatters 
her,  and,  as  I am  always  of  her  opinion,  we  never  quarrel. 
Then  she  has  a priceless  talent  ” — 
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“ What  is  it,  my  poor  Rémy  ? ” 

“ She  lias  marvellous  skill  in  narrative.” 

Ah  ! you  don’t  say  so  ? ” 

Yes,  indeed  ; and  so,  through  lier,  I know  ail  that  passes 
in  the  house  of  her  mistress.  Ha  ! what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
It  struck  me  you  niight  not  be  displeased  to  hâve  the  meaiis  of 
learning  what  was  going  on  there.” 

Le  Haudouin,  you  are  the  good  genius  whom  chance,  or 
rather  Providence,  has  thrown  in  my  way.  Then  you  and 
Gertrude  are  on  terms  of  ” — 

Puella  me  diligit,”  replied  Rémy,  strutting  about  with  an 
air  of  affected  dandyism. 

And  you  are  received  in  the  house.” 

Last  night,  at  twelve,  I effected  my  first  entrance,  on  tiptoe, 
by  the  famous  wicket  door  you  know  of.” 

“ And  how  did  you  win  this  happiness  ? ” 

Oh,  in  the  most  natural  way.  1 suppose  I ought  to  tell 
you.” 

Yes,  do.” 

‘‘  Two  days  after  you  left,  and  on  the  next  morning  after  I 
took  possession  of  my  little  room,  I stood  at  the  door,  waiting 
for  the  lady  of  my  future  thoughts  to  go  a-marketing,  which, 
I was  aware,  happened  every  day  between  eight  and  nine.  At 
ten  minutes  past  eight  exactly,  she  niade  her  appearance  ; where- 
upon,  I descended  froni  my  observatory  and  hastened  to  place 
myself  on  her  path.” 

“ And  she  recognized  you  ? ” 

I should  say  she  did  : she  gave  a scream  and  fled  ! ” 

“ And  then  ? ” 

Then  I ran  after  her,  and  came  up  with  her.  I had  to  put 
my  best  leg  foremost,  though  ; she  ’s  a fast  racer.  But,  luckily, 
a petticoat  is  sometimes  embarrassing. 

^ Good  God  ! ’ she  cried. 

“ ^ Holy  Virgin  ! ’ I shouted. 

“ My  exclamation  gave  her  a good  opinion  of  me  ; a person 
of  less  piety  would  hâve  cried:  ^Morbleu  ! ’’  m ^ Corbœuf!  ’ 

^ The  doctor  ! ’ she  said. 

< The  charming  housekeeper  ! ’ I answered. 

She  smiled,  but  recovering  herself  — 

^ You  are  mistaken,  monsieur,’  said  she,  ^ I do  not  know 
you.’ 

‘ But,  alas  ! ’ I returned,  ^ I know  you,  and,  for  the  last 
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three  days  I live,  I exist  but  for  you.  To  such  a degree  do  I 
adore  you  that  I no  longer  dwelî  in  the  Eue  Beautreillis,  and 
I am  now  in  the  Eue  Saint-Antoine,  corner  of  the  Eue  Saint- 
Catherine,  having  changed  my  lodgings  solely  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  corne  out  and  go  in.  Should  you  again  need  my 
services  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  handsome  young  gentlemen 
you  must  look  for  me  at  my  new  résidence  and  not  at  the  old 
one.’ 

‘ Hush  ! ’ she  said. 

‘‘  ^ Ah,  you  see  you  know  me  ! ^ I answered. 

“ And  that  is  how  oui*  acquaintance  was  made,  or  rather, 
renewed.” 

‘‘  So  that  now  you  are  ’’  — 

“ As  happy  as  a lover  can  be  — with  Gertrude,  you  under- 
stand  ; everything  is  relative.  But  I am  more  than  happy,  I 
am  simply  in  ecstasies  at  the  thought  that  I hâve  succeeded  in 
doing  for  you  what  I proposed  doing.’’ 

“ But  will  she  not  suspect  ? ” 

“No,  I hâve  not  even  spoken  of  you.  Now,  is  it  a likely 
thing  that  such  a poor  créature  as  Eémy  le  Haudouin  should 
be  acquainted  with  noble  lords  like  the  Seigneur  de  Bussy  ? 
No,  ail  I did  was  to  ask  her  once,  in  an  offhand  way  : ^ Is 
your  young  master  better  ? ’ 

“ ‘ What  young  master  ? ^ she  said. 

“ ‘ The  gentleman  I attended  in  your  house  ? ’ 

“ ‘ He  is  not  my  young  master,’  she  answered. 

“ ‘ Oh,  as  he  was  in  your  mistress’s  bed,  I thought  ’ — 

“ < Mercy  on  us  ! no  ; poor  young  man  ! ’ she  sighed,  ^ he 
was  nothing  to  us  at  ail,  and  we  hâve  only  seen  him  once 
since.’ 

“ ‘ Then  you  do  not  know  his  name  ? ’ I inquired. 

“ ‘ Oh,  yes,  we  do,  indeed  ! ’ 

“ ‘ You  might  hâve  known  and  forgotten  it  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Tt  is  not  one  of  those  naines  you  forget.’ 

“ ‘ Why,  what  is  it,  then  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Hâve  you  ever  heard  of  the  Seigneur  de  Bussy  ? ' 

“ ‘ I should  think  so  ! Bussy,  so  it  was  the  brave  Bussy  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  it  was  he.’ 

“ ‘ Hum  ! and  the  lady  ? ’ 

“ ‘ My  mistress  is  married,  monsieur.’ 

“ ^ Oh,  a woman  may  be  married  and  may  be  faithful,  yet 
think,  now  and  then,  of  some  handsome  young  man  she  has 
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seen  — were  it  but  for  a moment,  especially  when  that  hancl- 
some  young  man  was  wounded,  iiiteresting,  and  lying  in  our 
bed.’ 

^ Well,  to  be  frank  witli  you,’  answered  Gertrude,  ^ I will 
not  say  my  mistress  does  not  think  of  him.’  ” 

Bussy’s  face  flushed  ail  over. 

^ We  even  talk  about  him,’  added  Gertrude,  ‘ wbenever  we 
are  alone.’  ” 

Excellent  girl  ! ” cried  the  count. 

‘ And  what  do  you  say  of  him,’  I asked. 

“ ^ I speak  of  his  feats  of  valor,  and  that  is  not  difficult, 
since  nothing  is  talked  about  in  Paris  but  the  sword  thrusts  he 
gives  and  receives.  I even  taught  my  mistress  a little  song 
concerning  him  which  is  ail  the  rage  at  présent.’ 

‘‘  ‘ Ah,  I know  it,’  I answered,  ^ does  it  not  run  thus  ? — 

“ ‘ “ As  a picker  of  quarrels 

D’Amboise  bas  won  laurels 
Yet  — give  Bussy  his  due  — 

He  is  tender  and  true  ! ” ’ 

^ The  way  it  runs,  exactly  ! ’ exclaimed  Gertrude.  ^ Well  ! 
my  mistress  sings  nothing  else  now.’  ” 

Bussy  wrung  the  young  doctor’s  hand  ; an  ineffable  thrill  of 
happiness  coursed  through  his  veins. 

Is  that  ail  ? ” he  asked,  so  insatiable  is  man  in  his  desires. 
“ That  is  ail,  monseigneur.  Oh,  I ’ll  learn  more  later  on  ; 
but,  confound  it  ! one  can’t  learn  everything  in  a day  — or 
rather,  in  a night.” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

Rémy’s  report  made  Bussy  very  happy  ; and  naturally,  for 
it  told  him  two  things  : M.  de  Monsoreau  was  as  much  hated 
as  ever,  and  he,  Bussy,  was  already  better  liked  than  formerly. 

And  then,  the  friendship  of  this  young  man  for  him  was  a 
joy  to  his  heart.  Our  entire  being  expands  under  the  influence 
of  heaven-born  sentiments,  and  our  intellectual  powers  acquire 
a twofold  strength.  We  feel  we  are  happy,  because  we  feel 
we  are  good. 
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Bussy  saw  that  there  was  no  tiine  to  be  lost  now,  and  that 
every  pang  which  rended  the  old  man’s  heart  was  almost  a 
sacrilege.  There  is  such  an  inversion  of  the  laws  of  nature  in 
the  tears  of  a father  for  a daughter’s  death,  that  he  who  could 
console  that  father  with  a word,  yet  withholds  that  word,  de- 
serves  the  curse  of  every  father. 

On  descending  into  the  court,  M.  de  Meridor  found  a fresh 
horse  which  Bussy  had  ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  him. 
Another  horse  was  waiting  for  Bussy  ; both  of  them  were 
soon  in  the  saddle,  and  set  out,  followed  by  Rémy. 

They  turned  into  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  their  progress 
being  a source  of  ever-increasing  astonishinent  to  M.  de 
Meridor.  The  worthy  nobleman  had  not  been  in  Paris  for 
twenty  years,  and  what  with  the  noise  of  horses  and  the  cries 
of  lackeys  and  the  passage  of  coaches,  ail  in  greater  numbers 
than  he  had  ever  had  any  expérience  of  before,  he  found  Paris 
very  much  changed  since  Henri  II’s.  time. 

But  in  spite  of  his  astonishment,  which  bordered  closely  on 
admiration,  the  baron  did  not  feel  the  less  sad,  and  his  sadness 
increased  as  he  approached  the  unknown  goal  of  his  journey. 
How  would  the  duke  receive  him,  and  would  this  interview  be 
but  the  precursor  of  new  sorrows  ? 

Then,  as  he  glanced  at  Bussy  from  time  to  time,  he  wondered 
what  strange  hallucination  had  forced  him  to  follow  blindly 
the  servant  of  a prince  to  whom  he  owed  ail  his  misfortunes. 
Would  it  not  hâve  been  more  consistent  with  his  dignity  to 
hâve  braved  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  and  instead  of  accompanying 
Bussy  wherever  the  latter  chose  to  lead  him,  to  hâve  gone 
straight  to  the  Louvre  and  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
King  ? What  could  the  prince  say  to  him  ? W'hat  consolation 
could  he  give  him  ? Was  he  not  one  of  those  who  try  to 
assuage  with  the  balsam  of  honeyed  words  the  pain  of  the 
wounds  they  hâve  made,  wounds  that  bleed  with  a sharper 
agony  when  the  sufferer  is  outside  their  presence  ? 

In  this  way  they  reached  the  Rue  Saint-Paul.  Bussy, 
like  a prudent  captain,  sent  Rémy  in  advance  with  orders  to 
reconnoitre  the  approaches  and  lay  plans  for  entering  the 
fortress. 

Rémy,  after  seeing  Gertrude,  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  there  was  no  sign  of  the  enemy  either  in  the  alley  or  on 
the  staircase  or  corridor  that  led  to  Madame  de  Monsoreau’ s 
chamber. 
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Ail  these  consultations,  as  will  be  "êasily  understood,  were 
held  in  a low  voice  between  Bussy  and  Le  Haudouin. 

During  this  time  tlie  baron  was  looking  in  amazeinent 
around  him. 

Is  it  possible,”  be  wondered,  “ that  the  Duc  d’Anjou  can 
lodge  in  such  a place  as  this  ? ” 

And  the  shabby  appearance  of  the  house  inspired  him  with 
a feeling  of  distrust. 

^‘No,  monseigneur,”  answered  Bussy,  with  a smile,  but 
though  it  is  not  his  résidence,  it  is  that  of  a lady  he  has 
loved.” 

The  old  gentleman’s  brow  became  clouded. 

“ Monsieur,”  he  said,  halting,  we  provincials  are  not  used 
to  things  of  this  sort,  the  easy  morals  of  Paris  frighten  us^ 
and  we  do  not  feel  at  ail  comfortable  in  presence  of  your 
mysteries.  If  the  Duc  d’Anjou  desires  to  meet  the  Baron  de 
Meridor,  he  must  meet  him  in  his  palace  and  not  in  the  house  of 
one  of  his  mistresses.  And  then,”  added  the  old  man,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  why  do  y ou,  who  seem  an  honest  man,  attempt 
to  confront  me  with  one  of  his  women  ? Is  it  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  me  that  my  poor  Diane  would  be  alive  still,  if, 
like  the  mistress  of  yonder  abode,  she  had  preferred  shame  to 
death  ? ” 

Corne,  corne,  M.  le  Baron,”  said  Bussy,  with  that  frank, 
loyal  smile  which  had  been  his  best  auxiliary  in  gaining  an  in- 
fluence over  the  old  man,  “ do  not  hazard  false  conjectures.  I 
pledge  you  my  honor  as  a gentleman.  You  are  altogether 
mistaken  in  your  surmises.  The  lady  you  are  about  to  see  is 
a perfectly  virtuous  lady,  who  is  worthy  of  ail  your  respect.” 

But  who  is  she  ? ” 

She  is  — the  wife  of  a gentleman  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted.” 

Beally  ? But  why  do  you  say  the  prince  has  loved  her  ? ” 

“ Because  I always  say  the  truth,  M.  le  Baron  ; enter  and 
you  will  see  for  yourself  whether  I hâve  accomplished  what  I 
promised  you.” 

Take  care,  I was  weeping  for  my  darling  child,  and  you 
said  : ^ Be  consoled,  monsieur,  the  mercies  of  God  are  great  ; ’ 
to  promise  that  I should  be  consoled  was  almost  to  promise  a 
miracle.” 

Enter,  monsieur,”  repeated  Bussy,  with  the  smile  that 
always  fascinated  the  old  gentleman. 
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The  baron  dismouiited. 

Gertrude  had  riin  to  the  door  and  stood  open-monthed  on 
the  threshold.  She  stared  in  dismay  at  Rémy,  Bussy,  and 
the  old  man,  ntterly  unable  to  understand  how  Providence  had 
contrived  to  bring  these  three  men  together. 

Inform  Madame  de  Monsoreau,”  said  the  count,  that 
M.  de  Bussy  has  returned  and  desires  to  speak  to  her  imme- 
diately.  But,  for  your  life,”  he  whispered,  do  not  say  a 
Word  of  the  person  who  is  with  me.” 

“ Madame  de  Monsoreau  ! ” said  the  baron,  astounded,  Ma- 
dame de  Monsoreau  ! 

Enter,  M.  le  Baron,”  said  Bussy,  pushing  him  into  the 
alley. 

Then,  as  the  old  man  climbed  the  stairs  with  tottering 
steps,  was  heard  the  voice  of  Diane,  who  was  answering  in 
tones  that  trembled  strangely  : 

“ M.  de  Bussy,  you  say,  Gertrude  ? M.  de  Bussy  ? Very 
well,  show  him  in.” 

That  voice  ! ” cried  the  baron,  suddenly  stopping  in  the 
niiddle  of  the  stairs.  That  voice  ! Great  God  ! ” 

Go  on,  M.  le  Baron,”  said  Bussy. 

But  at  that  very  moment,  just  as  the  baron  was  clinging  to 
the  banisters  and  looking  around  him,  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  in  the  dazzling  sheen  of  a golden  sunlight,  appeared 
Diane,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  with  a smile  on  her  lips, 
although  she  little  expected  to  see  her  father. 

At  this  sight,  which  he  took  for  sonie  magic  vision,  the 
old  man  uttered  a terrible  cry,  and  with  arm  s outstretched, 
with  haggard  eyes,  he  presented  such  a perfect  image  of  horror 
and  delirium  that  Diane,  who  was  ready  to  fall  upon  his  neck, 
paused  in  wonder  and  dismay. 

The  old  man’s  hand,  as  he  extended  it,  came  in  contact  with 
Bussy’s  shoulder,  and  he  leaned  on  it. 

Diane  alive!”  he  murmured.  Diane,  my  own  Diane, 
whom  I thought  dead.  O God  ! O God  ! ” 

And  this  robust  warrior,  — this  doughty  hero  of  foreign  and 
civil  wars,  from  which  he  had  almost  escaped  unscathed,  — this 
aged  oak  left  standing  by  the  lightning-stroke  of  Diane’s 
death,  — this  athlete  who  had  wrestled  so  energetically  with 
sorrow,  — was  crushed,  broken,  annihilated  by  joy  ; his  knees 
sank  under  him,  he  was  falling  backwards,  and  but  for  Bussy 
would  hâve  been  hurled  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  and  ail 
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because  of  the  sight  of  that  beloved  image  that  shone,  blurred 
and  confused,  before  his  eyes. 

Good  heavens  ! M.  de  Bussy,’’  cried  Diane,  hurrying  down 
the  steps  that  separated  her  from  her  father,  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  father  ? ” 

And  the  young  woman,  terrified  by  his  livid  aspect  and  the 
strange  eiïect  produced  by  a meeting  for  which  she  thought 
they  had  both  been  prepared,  questioned  with  her  eyes  even 
more  than  with  her  voice. 

“ M.  de  Meridor  believed  you  dead,  and  he  wept  for  you, 
madame,  as  such  a father  should  weep  for  such  a daughter.” 

“ What  ! ” cried  Diane,  and  did  no  one  undeceive  him  ? ” 

No  one.” 

Oh,  no  one,  no  one  ! ” cried  the  old  man,  awakening  from 
his  passing  stupor,  no  one,  not  even  M.  de  Bussy.” 

Ungrateful  ! ” said  the  young  gentleman,  in  a tone  of  mild 
reproach. 

Oh,  yes,”  answered  the  baron,  yes,  you  are  right,  for  this 
is  a moment  which  repays  me  for  ail  my  sorrows.  Oh,  Diane  ! 
Diane  ! my  darling  ! ” he  continued,  drawing  his  daughter’s 
head  to  his  lips  with  one  hand  and  offering  the  other  to  Bussy. 

Then  suddenly  drawing  himself  up,  as  if  a painful  memory 
or  a new  fear  had  penetrated  to  his  heart  in  spite  of  the  armor 
of  joy,  which,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  had  just  envel- 
oped  him,  he  said  : 

But  what  was  that  you  were  saying,  M.  de  Bussy,  about 
going  to  see  Madame  de  Monsoreau  ? Where  is  she  ? ” 

“ Alas  ! father,”  murmured  Diane. 

Bussy  collected  ail  his  strength. 

She  is  before  you,”  said  he  and  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau 
is  your  son-in-law.” 

Eh  ? what  ? ” stammered  the  old  man,  “ M.  de  Monsoreau 
my  son-in-law,  and  everybody,  — even  you  yourself,  Diane,  — 
has  left  me  in  ignorance  of  it.” 

I dreaded  writing  to  you,  father,  for  fear  the  letter  should 
fall  /into  the  prince’s  hands.  Besides,  1 thought  you  knew 
everything.” 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ail  ? Why  ail  these  strange 
mysteries  ? ” 

Yes,  father,”  cried  Diane,  why  has  M.  de  Monsoreau 
allowed  you  to  think  I was  dead  ? Why  has  he  left  you  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  was  my  husband  ? ” 
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The  baron,  trembling,  as  if  he  feared  to  Sound  the  depths  of 
this  dark  secret,  looked  inquiringly,  but  timidly,  into  his 
daughter’s  sparkling  eyes,  and  then  at  the  keen,  melancholy 
face  of  Bussy. 

During  ail  this  time  they  had  been  moving  slowly  to  the 
drawing-room. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  my  son-in-law  î ” the  baron  continued  to 
repeat,  utterly  bewildered. 

“ That  should  not  surprise  you,”  answered  Diane,  in  a tone 
of  gentle  reproach  ; “ did  you  not  order  me  to  marry  him, 
father?” 

Yes,  if  he  saved  you.” 

“ Well  ! he  has  saved  me,”  said  Diane,  in  a hollow  voice, 
falling  back  on  a seat  near  her  'prie-Dieu  ; “ if  not  from  mis- 
fortune,  at  least  from  shame.” 

Then  why  did  he  let  me  believe  you  dead,  when  he  knew 
how  bitter  was  my  grief  ? ” repeated  the  old  man.  Why  did 
he  let  me  die  of  despair,  when  one  word,  yes,  a single  word, 
would  hâve  restored  me  to  life  ? ” 

Oh  ! there  is  some  treacherous  snare  hidden  beneath  ail 
this,”  cried  Diane,  “ But  you  will  not  leave  me,  father  ? You 
will  protect  me,  M.  de  Bussy,  will  you  not  ? ” 

“ Alas  ! madame,”  answered  Bussy,  bowing,  “ it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  me  to  enter  into  your  family  secrets.  In  view  of 
the  strange  manœuvres  of  your  husband,  it  was  my  duty  to 
find  you  a protector  you  could  acknowledge.  In  search  of  that 
protector,  I went  to  Meridor.  You  are  now  with  your  father  ; 
I withdraw.” 

He  is  right,”  said  the  old  man,  sadly. 

“ M.  de  Monsoreau  was  afraid  of  the  Duc  d’Aiijou’s  anger, 
and  M.  de  Bussy  is  afraid  of  it  now.” 

Diane  flashed  a glance  at  the  young  man,  and  this  glauce 
signified  : 

Are  you  whom  they  call  ' the  brave  Bussy’  afraid,  like  M. 
de  Monsoreau,  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ? ” 

Bussy  understood  that  glance  and  sniiled. 

M.  le  Baron,”  said  he,  excuse,  I beg,  this  singular  ques- 
tion I am  about  to  ask,  and  you,  madame,  pardon  me,  in  con- 
sidération of  my  desire  to  render  you  a service.” 

Father  and  daughter  exchanged  a look  and  waited. 

M.  le  Baron,”  resumed  Bussy,  “ I will  entreat  you  to  ask 
Madame  de  Monsoreau  ” — 
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And  he  emphasized  the  last  three  words  in  a way  that  drove 
tbe  color  from  the  young  woman’s  cheek.  Bussy  saw  Diane’s 
distress,  and  continued  : 

Ask  yoiir  daughter  if  she  be  happy  in  the  marriage  she  con- 
tracted  in  obedience  to  your  orders.” 

Diane  wrung  her  hands  and  sobbed.  Tt  was  the  only  reply 
she  could  give  to  Bussy.  It  is  true,  however,  that  no  other 
reply  could  be  so  positive. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  baron  filled  with  tears.  He  was  at  last 
aware  that  his  too  hasty  friendship  for  Monsoreau  was  the 
chief  cause  of  his  daughter’s  unhappiness. 

“ Now,”  said  Bussy,  “is  it  true,  M.  le  Baron,  that,  enforced 
by  treachery  or  violence,  you  gave  your  daughter’s  hand  to  M. 
de  Monsoreau  ? ” 

“ Yes,  if  he  saved  her.” 

“ And  he  did  save  her.  Then  it  is  needless  for  me  to  ask, 
monsieur,  if  you  intend  to  keep  your  promise  ? ” 

“ To  keep  a promise  is  a law  for  ail,  but  especially  for  gen- 
tlemen, as  you  must  know  better  than  anybody  else,  M.  de 
Bussy.  M.  de  Monsoreau  has,  by  her  own  admission,  saved 
my  daughter’s  life  ; then  my  daughter  must  belong  to  M.  de 
Monsoreau.” 

“ Ah  ! ” murmured  the  young  woman,  “ would  I were  dead  ! ” 

“ Madame,”  said  Bussy,  “ you  see  I was  right  and  hâve  noth- 
ing  further  to  do  here.  M.  le  Baron  promised  you  to  M.  de 
Monsoreau,  and  you  yourself  also  promised  him  your  hand 
whenever  you  saw  your  father  again  safe  and  well.” 

Ah  ! M.  de  Bussy,  do  not  rend  my  heart,”  said  the  young 
woman,  approaching  the  count;  “my  father  does  not  know 
that  I fear  this  man  ; my  father  does  not  know  that  I hâte 
him  ; my  father  persists  in  regarding  this  man  as  my  savior, 
and  I,  enlightened  by  my  instincts,  regard  him  as  my  execu- 
tioner.” 

“ Diane  ! Diane  ! ” cried  the  baron,  “ he  saved  you  ! ” 

“ Yes,”  exclaimed  Bussy,  whom  prudence  and  delicacy  had 
restrained  until  iiow,  “ yes,  but  what  if  the  danger  were  less 
great  than  you  supposed  ? what  if  this  danger  were  unreal  ? 
what  if  — but  what  do  we  know,  really  ? Listen,  baron,  there 
is  some  mystery  in  ail  this  which  requires  to  be  dispelled,  and 
which  I will  dispel.  But  I protest  to  you  that  if  T had  had 
the  happiness  of  standing  in  M.  de  Monsoreau’s  place,  T would 
hâve  saved  your  beautiful  and  innocent  daughter  from  dis- 
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honor,  and,  by  the  God  who  hears  me,  I never  should  hâve 
dreamed  of  exacting  from  her  a price  for  such  a service/^ 

He  loved  her,”  said  M.  le  Baron,  who,  nevertheless,  saw 
how  odious  had  been  M.  de  Monsoreau’s  conduct,  “ and  many 
things  done  for  the  sake  of  love  may  be  excused.” 

And  what  about  me  ! ” cried  Bussy,  may  not  I ! ” — 

But  frightened  at  the  thought  of  what  was  about  to  escape 
from  his  heart,  Bussy  stopped  ; however,  the  thought  that 
sparkled  in  his  eyes  completed  the  phrase  that  had  been  inter- 
rupted  on  his  lips. 

Diane  read  it  there,  read  it  more  clearly  than  if  it  had  been 
spoken. 

‘•Well!”  she  said,  blushing,  you  hâve  understood  me, 
hâve  you  not  ? Briend,  brother  ! — two  titles  you  hâve 
claimed  and  which  I freely  grant  — ah  ! my  friend  and  brother, 
can  you  do  anything  for  me  ? ” 

But  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ! the  Duc  d’Anjou!”  murmured  the 
old  man,  who  considered  the  wrath  of  a royal  prince  to  be 
fully  as  dangerous  as  a thunderbolt. 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  fear  the  anger  of  princes,  M.  le 
Baron,”  replied  the  young  man;  ^‘and  I am  very  much  mis- 
taken  if  we  hâve  to  dread  any  such  anger.  If  you  wish,  M.  de 
Meridor,  I will  make  you  and  the  prince  such  friends  that  he 
will  protect  you  against  M.  de  Monsoreau,  from  whom  cornes, 
believe  me,  the  real  danger,  a danger  unkiiown  but  certain,  in- 
visible but,  perhaps,  inévitable.” 

“ But  if  the  duke  learns  Diane  is  alive  ail  is  lost,”  said  the 
old  man. 

“ Well,  well,  then,”  said  Bussy,  T see,  notwithstanding 
what  I hâve  said,  your  belief  in  M.  de  Monsoreau  is  stronger 
than  your  belief  in  me.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  matter 
further  ; you  jnay  reject  my  offer,  M.  le  Baron,  you  may  fling 
away  the  powerful  protection  I can  sumnion  to  your  aid,  and 
throw  yourself  into  the  arms  of  the  man  who  lias  so  well  justi- 
fied  your  confidence.  As  I hâve  said  before,  I hâve  ac- 
complished  my  task,  I hâve  nothing  further  to  do  here.  Adieu, 
monseigneur,  adieu,  madame,  you  will  never  see  me  more.” 

Oh  ! ” cried  Diane,  taking  the  young  man  by  the  hand, 

hâve  you  ever  seen  me  waver  for  an  instant  ? hâve  you  ever 
seen  me  give  way  to  him  ? No.  I beg  you  on  my  knees,  M. 
de  Bussy,  do  not  forsake  me,  do  not  abandon  me.” 

Bussy  seized  the  beautiful,  beseeching  hands,  and  ail  his 
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anger  melted  as  melts  tlie  snow  on  tlie  mountain  crest  beneatli 
the  ardent  gaze  of  the  sun. 

“ Then  be  it  so,  madame,  I am  well  content  ! ” said  Bussy. 
“ Yes,  I accept  the  sacred  mission  yon  hâve  confided  to  me,  and 
in  three  days  — ^ for  I must  hâve  time  to  join  the  prince,  who 
is  said  to  hâve  gone  on  a pilgrimage  to  Chartres  along  with  the 
King — in  three  days  you  shall  see  me  again,  or  the  naine  of 
Bussy  shall  never  again  be  spoken.’^ 

Then,  intoxicated  by  his  feelings,  and  with  flaming  eyes, 
he  drew  near  Diane  and  whispered: 

“ We  are  allied  against  this  Monsoreau  ; remember  it  was  not 
he  who  brought  you  back  your  father,  and  be  faithful.” 

With  one  parting  clasp  of  the  baron’s  hand,  he  hurried  out 
of  the  apartment. 


CHAPTEE,  XXVI. 

HOW  BROTHER  GORENFLOT  AWOKE  AND  HOW  HE  WAS 
RECEIVED  IN  HIS  CONVENT. 

We  left  our  friend  Chicot  ecstatically  admiring  Brother 
Gorenflot’s  unbroken  sleep  and  superb  snoring  ; he  made  a sign 
to  the  innkeeper  to  retire  and  carry  the  light  with  him,  after 
warning  him  not  to  say  a word  to  the  worthy  brother  of  his 
departure  at  ten  last  evening,  and  his  return  at  three  in  the 
morning. 

Now,  Maître  Bonhomet  had  noticed  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  relation  between  the  monk  and  the  j ester,  it  was  always 
the  j ester  who  paid,  and  so  he  naturally  held  the  j ester  in  great 
respect,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  held  the  monk  in  but  slight 
esteem. 

Consequently,  he  promised  not  to  let  a single  syllable  cross 
his  lips  about  the  events  of  the  night,  and  retired,  leaving  the 
two  friends  in  darkness,  as  he  had  been  ordered. 

Chicot  soon  became  aware  of  a fact  that  aroused  his  admira- 
tion : Brother  Gorenflot  snored  and  spoke  at  the  saine  time, 
which  phenomenon  argued,  not  as  might  be  supposed,  a con- 
science stung  with  remorse,  but  a stomach  overladen  with 
créature  comforts. 

The  words  uttered  by  Gorenflot  in  his  sleep,  when  tagged 
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together,  formed  a frightful  mixture  of  sacred  éloquence  and 
bacchanalian  maxims. 

However,  Chicot  saw  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  in  sucli 
palpable  darkness,  to  restore  Gorenflot  his  belongings  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  him  from  suspecting  anything  when  he 
awoke;  he  might  step  imprudently,  during  the  operation,  on 
some  one  of  the  monk’s  four  limbs,  for  he  could  not  discern 
their  exact  position,  and  so  might  startle  him  out  of  his  lethargy. 

Chicot,  then,  blew  on  the  coals  in  the  brazier  to  light  up  the 
room  a little. 

At  the  Sound  of  that  blowing,  Gorenflot  stopped  snoring  and 
murin ured  : 

‘‘  Brethren,  this  is  a mighty  wind  ; it  is  the  wind  of  the 
Lord,  it  is  his  breath  inspiring  me.’’ 

And  he  betook  himself  to  snoring  again. 

Chicot  waited  a moment  for  sleep  to  résumé  its  sway,  and 
then  set  to  work  divesting  the  monk  of  his  wrappers. 

My  stars  ! ” said  Gorenflot,  “ but  this  is  a cold  day  ! I ’m 
afraid  it  will  hinder  the  grapes  from  ripening.” 

Chicot  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  which  he  resumed 
a moment  later. 

“ You  know  my  zeal,  brethren,”  continued  the  monk,  “ for 
the  Church  and  the  Duc  de  Guise.” 

You  beast  ! ” inter jected  Chicot. 

“ You  know  what  my  opinions  are,”  resumed  Gorenflot, 

and  it  is  certain  ” — 

“ What  is  certain  ? ” asked  Chicot,  as  he  raised  up  the  monk 
to  put  on  his  frock. 

It  is  certain  that  man  is  stronger  than  wine.  Brother 
Gorenflot  lias  wrestled  with  wine  as  Jacob  wrestled  ivith  the 
angel,  and  Brother  Gorenflot  has  overcome  the  wine.” 

Chicot  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

This  untimely  movement  made  the  monk  open  his  eyes.  He 
saw  Chicot’s  face,  which,  in  that  weird  light,  looked  wan  and 
sinister. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  the  monk,  I won’t  hâve  any  ghosts  or  hob- 
goblins  ! ” as  if  he  were  remonstrating  with  some  familiar 
démon  who  was  not  keeping  his  engagements. 

He  is  dead  drunk,”  said  Chicot,  getting  the  frock  on  him 
at  last  and  pulling  the  cowl  over  his  head. 

“ Aha  ! ” grumbled  the  monk,  the  sacristan  has  closed  the 
door  of  the  choir  and  the  wind  has  stopped  blowing  in.” 
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Whether  you  keep  awake  or  go  to  sleep  now,”  said  Chicot, 

is  ail  one  to  me.” 

The  Lord  has  heard  my  prayer,”  murmured  the  monk, 
^^and  the  north  wind  which  he  sent  to  freeze  the  vines  is 
changed  to  a gentle  zéphyr.” 

Amen  î ” said  Chicot. 

And  making  a pillow  of  the  napkins  and  a sheet  of  the 
table-cloth,  after  arranging  the  empty  bottles  and  dirty  dishes 
as  they  would  naturally  be  scattered  about,  he  lay  down  to 
sleep  beside  his  companion. 

The  strong  sunlight  that  beat  upon  his  eyelids,  and  the  écho 
of  the  shrill  voice  of  the  innkeeper  scolding  the  scullions 
in  the  kitchen,  at  length  pierced  the  thick  vapor  which  had 
paralyzed  the  senses  of  Gorenflot. 

He  turned,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  own  two  hands,  nianaged 
to  settle  down  on  that  part  which  prescient  nature  hath  given 
to  man  to  be  his  principal  centre  of  gravity. 

Having  achieved  this  resuit  triumphantly,  though  not  with- 
out  difficulty,  Gorenflot’s  eyes  rested  contemplatively  on  the 
signihcant  disorder  in  which  lay  plates  and  dishes  and  bottles, 
then  on  CKicot,  one  of  whose  arms  was  gracefully  flung  over 
his  eyes  in  such  a manner  that  he  saw  everything  and  did  not 
lose  a single  movenient  of  the  monk,  while  the  perfectly 
natural  way  in  which  he  snored  did  honor  to  that  talent  of  his 
for  mimicry  to^  which  we  hâve  already  done  justice. 

Broad  daylight  ! ” cried  the  monk  ; ‘‘  corbleu  ! broad  day- 
light  ! Why,  I must  hâve  spent  the  night  here  ! ” 

Then,  collecting  his  ideas  : 

And  the  abbey  ! ” said  he  ; oh  ! oh  ! ” 

He  began  tightening  the  cord  of  his  frock,  a task  Chicot 
had  not  thought  he  was  obliged  to  attend  to. 

Well,  well,”  he  muttered,  ‘‘  what  a queer  kind  of  dream  I 
had  î I thought  I was  dead  and  wrapped  in  a shroud  stained 
with  blood.” 

Gorenflot  was  not  entirely  mistaken. 

When  but  half  awake,  he  had  taken  the  table-cloth  in  which 
he  was  bundled  up  for  a shroud  and  the  spots  of  wine  on  it  for 
drops  of  blood. 

Luckily,  it  was  but  a dream,”  said  Gorenflot,  with  another 
glance  around  the  room. 

During  this  inspection  his  eyes  again  rested  on  Chicot,  who, 
feeling  the  eyes  of  the  monk  on  him,  snored  with  redoubled  force. 
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Is  n’t  a drunkard  a splendid  créature  ! ” said  Gorenflot, 
admiringly. 

‘^How  happy  he  must  be  to  sleep  so  soundly  ! ” he  added. 

Ah  ! he  ’s  not  in  such  a pickle  as  I ’m  in  ! ” 

And  he  sighed  as  loudly  as  Chicot  snored,  so  that,  if  the 
j ester  had  been  really  asleep,  it  must  hâve  wakened  him. 

What  if  I were  to  rouse  him  up  and  ask  his  advice  ? ” 
thought  the  monk.  ‘‘  He  is  a man  of  good  counsel.” 

Chicot  exerted  ail  his  powers,  and  his  snores,  which  had 
attained  the  pitch  of  an  organ  diapason,  swelled  to  a thunder 
roar. 

‘‘  Ho,”  resumed  Gorenflot,  he  ’d  hâve  the  upper  hand  of  me 
ever  after,  andi  ought  to  be  able  to  invent  a decent  lie  myself.” 

But  whatever  lie  I invent,”  continued  the  monk,  it  will 
be  no  easy  thing  for  me  to  escape  the  dungeon,  and  the  bread 
and  water  that  will  follow.  If  I even  had  a little  money  to 
bribe  the  brother  j aller  ! ” 

Which  hearing.  Chicot  adroitly  drew  a rather  well-filled 
purse  from  his  pocket  and  slipped  it  under  his  back. 

The  précaution  was  not  useless  ; with  a longer  face  than 
ever,  Gorenflot  approached  his  friend  and  murmured  these 
melancholy  words  ; 

If  he  were  awake  he  would  not  refuse  me  a crown  ; but 
his  repose  is  sacred  to  me  and  must  not  be  disturbed  — I ’ll 
take  it.” 

And  thereupon,  Brother  Gorenflot  fell  on  his  kneeS)  leaned 
over  Chicot,  and  softly  felt  the  sleeper’s  pockets. 

Chicot  did  not  think  it  a time  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
companion  and  appeal  to  his  familiar  démon  ; he  let  him 
search  at  his  ease  in  both  pockets  of  his  doublet. 

Strange  ! ” said  the  monk,  nothing  in  the  pockets  ! — 
ah  ! in  the  hat,  perhaps.” 

While  the  monk  was  investigating  the  hat.  Chicot  emptied 
the  purse  into  his  hand,  and  then  slipped  it  into  his  breeches’ 
pocket. 

Hothing  in  the  hat  ! ” exclaimed  Gorenflot,  “ that  amazes 
me.  My  friend  Chicot,  who  is  a most  sagacious  fool,  never 
goes  out  without  money.” 

Oho  ! I hâve  it  ! ” said  he,  with  a smile  that  distended 
his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  “ I was  forgetting  the  breeches.” 

And,  thrusting  his  hand  into  Chicot’s  breeches,  he  drew  out 
the  empty  purse. 
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Jésus  ! ’’  he  murmured,  and  who  is  to  settle  the  score  ? ’’ 

This  thought  must  hâve  impressed  the  monk  deeply,  for  he 
was  on  his  legs  in  a moment,  and,  with  a somewhat  tipsy  but 
rapid  step,  he  made  for  the  door,  crossed  the  kitchen,  refusing 
to  enter  into  talk  with  the  innkeeper,  notwithstanding  the 
latter’s  advances,  and  fled. 

Then  Chicot  restored  his  money  to  his  purse,  his  purse  to 
his  pocket,  and  leaning  against  the  window,  already  touched 
by  the  sunlight,  he  forgot  Gorenflot  in  a profound  méditation. 

However,  the  brother  collecter  pursued  his  way,  with  his 
wallet  on  his  shoulder,  and  a méditative  air  on  his  face  that 
may  hâve  struck  passers-by  as  an  evidence  of  the  de  vont  work- 
ings  of  his  mind  ; but  it  was  really  nothing  of  the  sort.  Go- 
renflot was  trying  to  hit  on  one  of  those  magnificent  lies  which 
laggard  monk  and  soldier  are  equally  clever  in  inventing,  a 
lie  always  the  same  in  texture,  but  embroidered  according  to 
the  liar’s  fancy. 

As  soon  as  Brother  Gorenflot  got  a glimpse  of  the  couvent 
gates  they  seemed  to  him  even  gloomier-looking  than  usual, 
and  the  presence  of  several  monks  conversing  at  the  entrance 
and  anxiously  gazing  in  every  direction  was  not  calculated  to 
ease  his  mind,  while  the  bustle  and  excitement  among  them,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him  coming  ont  of  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques, 
gave  him  one  of  the  greatest  frights  he  had  ever  had  in  his 
life. 

“ It  ’s  of  me  they  ’re  talking  ; they  ’re  pointing  at  me  and 
waiting  for  me  ; they  hâve  been  searching  for  me  ail  night  ; 
my  absence  has  created  a scandai  ; I ’m  lost  ! ” 

His  brain  reeled  ; a wild  idea  of  flight  came  into  his  head; 
but  several  monks  were  already  running  to  meet  him  ; they 
would  pursue  him  undoubtedly.  Brother  Gorenflot  knew  his 
own  weak  points  : he  was  not  eut  out  for  a runner  ; he  would 
be  overtaken,  garrotted,  and  dragged  to  the  cojivent  ; he  niight 
as  well  be  resigned. 

He  advanced  meekly,  then,  toward  his  companions,  who 
seemed  to  feel  a certain  hésitation  about  speaking  to  him. 

Alas  ! sighed  Gorenflot,  they  prétend  not  to  know  me  ; 
I am  unto  them  a stumbling-block.” 

At  length  one  of  the  monks  ventured  to  approach  and  said  : 

“ Poor,  dear  brother  ! ” 

Gorenflot  heaved  a sigh  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

You  know  the  prior  is  waiting  for  you  ? ” said  another. 
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Ail  ! great  heavens  ! ’’ 

Yes,”  added  a third,  he  said  y ou  were  to  be  brought  to 
him  as  soon  as  yoii  entered  the  couvent.’’ 

The  very  thing  I feared,”  commented  Gorenflot. 

And,  more  dead  than  alive,  he  entered  the  gâte,  which  was 
shut  behind  him. 

Ah  ! it  ’s  you,”  cried  the  brother  porter.  “ Corne  quick, 
quick;  the  reverend  prior,  Joseph  Foulon,  is  waiting  for 
you.” 

And  the  brother  porter,  taking  Gorenflot’s  hand,  led,  or 
rather  dragged  him,  to  the  prior’ s room. 

There,  too,  the  door  was  shut  behind  him. 

Gorenflot  lowered  his  eyes,  fearing  to  meet  the  angry  gaze  of 
the  abbot  ; he  felt  he  was  alone,  abandoned  by  the  world,  and 
about  to  hâve  an  interview  with  his  justly  irritated  superior. 

“ Ah,  you  are  here  at  last,”  said  the  abbot. 

“ Reverend  ” — stammered  the  monk. 

What  anxiety  you  hâve  given  me  ! ” continued  the  prior. 

You  are  very  kind,  father,”  answered  Gorenflot,  astonished 
at  the  indulgent  tone  of  his  superior,  which  he  did  not  expect. 

You  were  afraid  to  return  after  last  night’s  scene,  I sup- 
pose ? ” 

“ I confess  I did  not  dare  to  do  so,”  said  the  monk,  a cold 
sweat  breaking  out  on  his  forehead. 

Ah  ! dear  brother,  dear  brother,”  said  the  abbot,  “ what 
you  did  was  very  imprudent,  very  rash.” 

“ Let  me  explain,  father.” 

Oh,  what  need  is  there  of  explaining  ? Your  sally  ” — 

If  there  is  no  need  of  explaining,”  said  Gorenflot,  so 
much  the  better,  for  it  would  be  a difficult  task  for  me  to 
do  so.” 

I can  readily  understand  that  you  were  carried  away  for  a 
moment  by  your  intense  enthusiasm  — enthusiasm  is  a holy 
sentiment,  sometimes  a virtue  ; but  virtues,  when  exaggerated, 
become  almost  vices;  the  most  honorable  sentiments,  when 
carried  too  far,  are  reprehensible.” 

Excuse  me,  father,”  said  Gorenflot,  “ but  though  you  may 
understand,  I don’t,  at  least,  fully.  Of  what  sally  are  you 
speaking  ? ” 

Of  the  One  you  made  last  night  ? ” 

Outside  the  convent  ? ” timidly  inquired  the  monk. 

‘‘No  ; in  the  convent.” 
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I made  a sally  in  the  convent,  did  I ? You  are  sure  it 

was 

“ Of  course  it  was  you.” 

Gorenflot  scratched  his  nose.  He  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand  tliat  he  and  the  prior  were  playing  at  cross-purposes. 

“ I ain  as  good  a Catholic  as  you,  but  your  audacity  terrified 
me.” 

‘‘  My  audacity,”  said  Gorenflot  ; then  I havè  been  auda- 
cious  ? ” 

“ Worse  than  audacious,  my  son  ; you  hâve  been  rash.” 

“ Alas  ! father,  you  must  pardon  the  errors  of  a nature  that 
is  not  yet  sufîicienUy  disciplined  ; I will  try  to  amend.” 

Yes,  but  meanwhile  I cannot  help  having  my  fears  about 
you  and  about  the  conséquences  of  this  outbreak.” 

“ What  ! ” exclaimed  Gorenflot,  the  thing  is  known  out-  , 
side  ? ” 

Of  course  ; were  you  not  aware  that  your  sermon  was  heard 
by  more  than  a hundred  laymen  ? ” 

“ My  sermon  ? ” murmured  Gorenflot,  more  and  more 
astonished. 

“ I confess  that  it  was  fine,  and  that  it  was  natural  for  you 
to  hâve  been  intoxicated  by  the  unanimous  applause  you  re- 
ceived.  But  to  go  so  far  as  to  propose  a procession  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  to  offer  to  lead  it,  harness  on  back,  helm  on 
head  and  partisan  on  shoulder,  and  to  summon  ail  good  Catho- 
lics  to  join  you, — that,  you  must  admit,  was  going  rather  far.” 

Gorenflot  stared  at  the  prior  with  eyes  in  which  might  be 
read  every  note  in  the  gamut  of  wonder. 

“ Now,”  continued  the  prior,  there  is  one  way  of  arranging 
everything.  The  religions  fervor  that  seethes  in  your  générons 
heart  would  do  you  harm  in  Paris,  where  there  are  so  many  un- 
godly  eyes  to  keep  a watch  on  you.  I desire  that  you  should 
expend  it” — 

“ Where,  father  ? ” asked  Gorenflot,  convinced  that  he  was 
going  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  dungeon. 

In  the  province.” 

In  exile  ! ” cried  Gorenflot. 

“ My  dear  brother,  something  much  worse  may  happen  to 
you  if  you  stay  here.” 

“ Why,  what  can  happen  to  me  ? ” 

A trial  which  would  probably  end  in  your  perpétuai  im- 
prisonment,  if  not  in  your  execution.” 
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Gorenflot  turned  frightfully  pale.  He  could  not  see  vvh}^  he 
should  sufîer  perpétuai  imprisonment  and  even  death  for  get- 
ting  tipsy  in  an  inn  and  spending  a night  outside  his  couvent. 

While,  my  dear  brother,  by  submitting  to  temporary 
banishment,  you  not  only  escape  danger,  but  y ou  plant  the  flag 
of  our  faith  in  the  province.  What  you  hâve  done  and  said 
last  night  exposes  you  to  péril,  for  we  are  immediately  under 
the  eyes  of  the  King  and  his  accursed  minions;  but  in  the 
province  you  can  do  and  say  the  same  things  with  comparative 
safety.  Start,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can,  Brother  Gorenflot. 
It  may  be  even  already  too  late,  and  the  archers  may  hâve  re- 
ceived  orders  to  arrest  you.’’ 

Mercy  on  us,  reverend  father,  what  is  this  you  are  saying  ? ” 
stammered  the  monk,  shaking  ail  over  with  terror,  for,  as  the 
^ prier,  whose  mildness  at  first  had  delighted  him,  went  on,  he 
was  astounded  at  the  proportions  his  sin,  at  the  worst  a very 
venial  one,  assumed  ; archers,  you  say  ? And  what  hâve  I to 
do  with  archers  ?” 

You  may  hâve  nothing  to  do  with  theni,  but  they  may 
hâve  got  something  to  do  with  you.” 

But  in  that  case  some  one  must  hâve  informed  against  me.” 

I am  quite  sure  of  it.  Start,  then  ; start  immediately.” 

“ Start,  reverend  father  ! ” said  Gorenflot,  completely  dis- 
heartened.  “That  is  very  easy  to  say;  but  how  am  I t(flive 
when  I hâve  started  ? ” 

“ Oh,  nothing  easier.  You  hâve  supported  others  by  collect- 
ing  alms  until  now  ; from  this  ont,  you  will  support  yourself 
by  doing  the  same.  And  then,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  be  anxious.  The  principles  you  developed  in  your  ser- 
mon will  gain  you  so  many  followers  in  the  province  that  I am 
quite  sure  you  can  never  want  for  anything.  Go,  go,  in  God’s 
name,  and,  above  ail,  do  not  return  until  you  are  sent  for.” 

And  the  prier,  after  tenderly  embracing  Brother  Gorenflot, 
pushed  him  with  gentleness,  but  with  a firmness  there  was  no 
resisting,  to  the  door  of  the  cell. 

There  the  entire  community  was  assembled,  awaiting  the  exit 
of  Brother  Gorenflot. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared,  every  one  made  a rush  at  him,  and 
tried  to  touch  his  hands,  his  neck,  his  robe.  The  vénération  of 
some  went  even  so  far  that  they  kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment. 

“ Adieu,”  said  one  monk,  pressing  him  to  his  heart,  “ adieu  ; 
you  are  a holy  man  ; do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers.” 
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‘‘  Bah  ! ” said  Gorenflot  to  himself,  “la  holy  man.  That  ’s 
good  ! ” 

“ Adieu,”  said  another,  wringing  his  hand,  “ brave  champion 
of  the  faith,  adieu  ! Godefroi  de  Bouillon  was  of  little  account 
in  comparison  with  you.” 

“ Adieu,  martyr  ! ” said  a third,  kissing  the  end  of  his  cord  ; 
“ blindness  prevails  among  us  at  présent,  but  the  light  will 
corne  soon.” 

And,  in  this  fashion,  was  Gorenflot  carried  from  arm  to  arm 
and  from  kisses  to  kisses  until  he  came  to  the  gâte  of  the  Street, 
which  closed  behind  him  as  soon  as  he  passed  through  it. 

Gorenflot  looked  back  at  that  gâte  with  an  expression  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe,  and,  for  sonie  distance, 
walked  backwards,  his  eyes  turned  on  it  as  if  he  saw  there  the 
exterminating  angel  with  the  flaming  sword  banishing  him  from 
its  precincts. 

The  only  words  that  escaped  him  outside  the  gâte  were  these  : 

“ Devil  take  me  if  they  are  not  ail  mad  ; or,  if  they  are  not, 
then,  God  of  mercy  ! it  is  I who  am  ! ” 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HOW  BROTHER  GORENPLOT  FOUND  OUT  HE  WAS  A SOMNAM- 
BULIST,  AND  HIS  BITTEK  GRIEF  THEREAT. 

Before  the  day,  the  woful  day  we  hâve  now  reached,  when 
our  poor  monk  became  the  victim  of  such  unheard-of  persécu- 
tion, Brother  Gorenflot  had  ]ed  a contemplative  life,  which  is 
the  saine  as  saying  that  he  went  forth  on  his  expéditions  early, 
if  he  felt  like  breathing  the  fresh  air  ; late,  if  he  thought  he 
should  enjoy  basking  in  the  sim.  As  he  had  an  ahiding  faith 
in  God  and  the  abbey  kitchen,  the  rather  mundane  extras  pro- 
cured  by  him  — only  on  very  rare  occasions,  however  — at 
the  Corne  d'’ Abondance  were  his  solitary  outside  luxiiries. 
Moreover,  these  extras  depended  pretty  much  on  the  caprices 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  nioney  paid  for  thein  had  to  be  de- 
ducted  from  the  alins  collected  by  Brother  Gorenflot  at  his 
stopping-place  in  the  Bue  Saint-Jacques.  These  alms  reached 
the  convent  safely  enough,  though  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  amount  left  here  and  there  by  the  good  monk  on  the  way. 
Of  course.  Chicot  was  a great  resource,  a friend  who  was  equally 
fond  of  good  feasts  and  of  good  fellows.  But  Chicot  was  very 
eccentric  in  his  mode  of  life.  Gorenflot  would  sometimes  meet 
him  three  or  four  days  in  succession  ; and  then,  a fortnight,  a 
month,  six  weeks  would  elapse  without  any  sign  of  him  ; it 
might  be  that  he  was  shut  up  with  the  King,  or  was  attending 
him  on  some  pilgrimage,  or  off  on  some  expédition  in  further- 
ance  of  his  own  afîairs  or  hobbies.  Gorenflot,  then,  was  one 
of  those  monks  for  whom,  as  for  certain  soldiers  born  in  the 
régiment,  the  world  begins  with  the  superior  of  the  house,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  colonel  of  the  convent,  and  ends  when  the 
trencher  is  cleared.  Consequently,  this  soldier  of  the  church, 
this  child  of  the  uniform,  — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  apply 
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to  him  the  pictiiresque  expression  which  we  used  a short  time 
ago  in  connection  with  the  defenders  of  the  country,  — had 
never  taken  it  into  his  head  that,  some  time  or  other,  he  would 
hâve  to  plod  laboriously  through  the  country  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures. 

Still;  if  he  even  had  some  money  — but  the  prior’s  answer 
to  his  demand  had  been  plain  ; without  any  apostolic  embel- 
lishment  whatever,  like  that  versicle  from  Saint  Luke  : 

“ Seek  and  thon  shalt  find.” 

Gorenflot,  at  the  very  thought  that  he  should  hâve  to  go  so 
far  to  seek,  felt  tired  already. 

However,  the  principal  thing  was  to  get  clear  of  the  péril 
that  threatened  him,  an  unknown  péril  indeed,  but,  if  the 
prior  were  to  be  believed,  not  the  less  imminent  on  that  account. 
The  poor  monk  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  disguise  their 
appearance  and  escape  by  some  clever  metamorphosis.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  gain  the  open  country. 
Having  corne  tothis  decision,  he  made  his  way,  and  at  a rather 
rapid  pace,  through  the  Porte  Bordelle,  and  passed  cautiously, 
making  himself  as  small  as  possible,  the  station  of  the  night- 
patrol  and  the  guardhouse  of  the  Swiss,  afraid  that  those  archers, 
about  whom  the  abbot  of  Sainte  Geneviève  had  been  so  enter- 
taining,  inight  turn  out  to  be  realities  of  a peculiarly  grasping 
kind. 

But  once  in  the  open  air,  once  in  the  level  country,  when  he 
had  gone  five  hundred  steps  from  the  city  gâte,  when  he  saw 
the  early  spring  grass  growing  on  the  slope  of  the  fosse,  hav- 
ing pierced  the  already  verdant  turf,  as  if  to  offer  a seat  to  the 
tired  wayfarer,  when  he  saw  the  joyous  sun  near  the  horizon, 
the  solitude  on  his  right  and  left,  and  the  bustling  city  behind 
him,  hesat  down  on  the  ditch  by  the  roadside,  rested  his  double 
chin  on  his  big  fat  hand,  scratched  the  end  of  his  stumpy  nose 
with  the  index  finger,  and  fell  into  a revery  attended  by  an  ac- 
companiment  of  groans. 

Except  that  he  lacked  a harp,  Brother  Gorenflot  was  no  bad 
sample  of  one  of  those  Hebrews  who,  hanging  their  harps  on 
the  willow,  supplied,  at  the  time  of  Jerusalem’s  désolation,  the 
famous  versicle  Super  jiumina  Bahylonis^’’  and  the  subjectof 
numberless  melancholy  pictures. 

Brother  Gorenflot’s  groans  were  the  deeper  because  it  was 
now  near  nine,  the  hour  when  the  couvent  dined,  for  the 
monks,  being,  like  ail  persons  detached  from  the  world,  nat- 
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urally  backward  in  civilization,  still  followed,  in  the  year  of 
grâce  1578,  the  custom  of  the  good  King  Charles  V.,  who  used 
to  dine  at  eight  in  the  inorning,  after  his  mass. 

As  easy  would  it  be  to  count  the  grains  of  sand  raised  by  a 
tempest  on  the  seashore  as  to  enumerate  the  contradictory 
ideas  that  seethed  in  the  brain  of  the  fandshed  Gorenflot. 

His  first  idea,  the  one,  we  may  as  well  say,  he  had  most 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of,  was  to  return  to  Paris,  go  straight  to 
the  convent,  and  tell  the  abbot  he  most  decidedly  preferred  a 
dungeon  to  exile,  that  he  would  consent  to  submit  to  the  disci- 
pline, the  whip,  the  knotted  whip,  yea,  even  the  impaee,  pro- 
vided  only  his  superiors  pledged  their  honor  to  see  to  his 
meals,  which,  with  his  consent,  might  be  reduced  to  five  a 
day. 

To  this  idea,  an  idea  so  tenacious  that  it  racked  the  poor 
monk’s  brain  for  a full  quarter  of  an  hour,  succeeded  another 
a little  more  rational  : it  was  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  Corne  d’ Abondance,  send  for  Chicot,  if  he  did  not  find  him 
still  asleep  there,  explain  his  déplorable  situation,  which  was 
entirely  due  to  his  weakness  in  yielding  to  the  jestePs  baccha- 
nalian  temptations,  and  persuade  his  generous  friend  to  make 
some  alimentary  provision  for  him. 

This  idea  ran  in  his  head  for  a whole  quarter  of  an  hour  also, 
for  he  was  of  a judicious  turn  of  mind,  and  the  notion  was, 
really,  not  without  merit. 

And,  finally,  came  to  him  another  idea  which  was  not  lack- 
ing  in  audacit}^  : it  was  to  take  a turn  round  the  walls  of  Paris, 
slip  in  through  the  Porte  de  Saint-Germain  or  the  Tour  de 
Hesle,  and  go  on  with  his  work  of  collecting  in  the  city  clan- 
destinely.  He  knew  ail  the  good  stands,  the  fertile  corners,  the 
little  streets  where  certain  gossipy  housewives,  noted  for  the 
rearing  of  succulent  fowl,  had  al  way  s a dead  capon  for  the 
brother  collector’s  wallet  ; he  saw  in  memory’s  faithful  mirror 
a house  approached  by  a flight  of  steps,  where  in  summer  were 
made  ail  kinds  of  préserves,  and  this  for  the  main  purpose  — 
at  least,  so  Brother  Gorenflot  loved  to  fancy  — of  throwing 
into  the  brother  collector’s  bag,  in  exchange  for  his  paternal 
bénédiction, — at  one  time,  a quantity  of  quince  jelly  ; at  an- 
other, a dozen  of  pickled  walnuts  ; at  another,  a box  of  dried 
apples,  whose  mere  odor  would  make  a dead  man’s  mouth 
water  for  something  to  drink.  For,  to  be  candid,  Brother 
Gorenflot’s  idea  mainly  turned  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
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and  the  delectability  of  perfect  repose,  so  that  he  sometimes 
thought,  not  without  alarm,  of  those  two  deviPs  attorneys  who, 
on  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  would  be  likely  to  plead 
against  hiin,  and  whose  names  are  Sloth  and  Gluttony.  But, 
in  the  ineantime,  the  worthy  monk,  we  are  bound  to  admit, 
folio wed,  not  without  remorse,  perhaps,  the  flowery  path  that 
leads  to  the  abyss  at  whose  bottom  howl  unceasingly,  like 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  those  two  mortal  sins. 

Consequently,  this  last  plan  was  especially  attractive  to  him  ; 
that  was  the  kind  of  life,  he  thought,  to  which  he  was  natu- 
rally  adapted.  But  to  carry  ont  that  plan  and  follow  that 
mode  of  life  he  should  hâve  to  stay  in  Paris,  and,  at  every 
step,  risk  encountering  the  archers  and  sergeants  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  latter  a sort  of  folk  not  to  be 
trifled  with  by  a vagabond  monk. 

And  then,  there  was  another  difficulty  : the  treasurer  of  the 
couvent  of  Sainte  Geneviève  was  too  careful  an  administrator 
to  leave  Paris  without  a brother  collector  ; Gorenflot  would  run 
the  risk,  therefore,  of  being  confronted  by  a colleague  who 
would  hâve  over  him  the  incontestable  advantage  of  being  in 
the  lawful  exercise  of  his  functions. 

The  very  idea  made  Gorenflot  shudder,  and,  certainly,  with 
good  reason. 

The  monk  had  got  this  far  in  his  monologues  and  his  mis- 
givings,  when  he  caught  a glimpse  of  a horseman  galloping  so 
fast  under  the  Porte  Bordelle  that  the  hoof-beats  of  his  steed 
made  the  vault  shake. 

This  man  alighted  near  a house  at  about  a hundred  paces 
from  wdiere  Gorenflot  was  sitting  ; he  knocked,  the  gâte  flew 
open,  and  horse  and  horseman  vanished. 

Gorenflot  took  particular  note  of  the  incident,  because  he 
envied  the  good  fortune  of  this  cavalier  who  had  a horse  and 
could,  consequently,  sell  it. 

But  in  a moment  the  cavalier  — Gorenflot  recognized  him  by 
his  cloak  — came  out  of  the  house,  and,  seeing  a clump  of  trees 
at  some  distance  and  a big  heap  of  stones  in  front  of  the  clump, 
he  went  and  crouched  between  the  trees  and  this  novel  sort  of 
bastion. 

‘‘He’s  lying  in  wait  for  some  one,  as.  sure  as  fate,”  mur- 
mured  Gorenflot.  Tf  I were  not  afraid  of  the  archers  I would 
go  and  warn  them,  or  if  I were  a little  braver  I ’d  make  a stand 
against  him  myself.’’ 
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At  this  moment  the  man  in  ambush,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  City  gâte,  except  now  and  then  when  he  examined  the 
neighborhood  with  évident  anxiety,  during  one  of  the  rapid 
looks  he  threw  to  his  right  and  left  at  intervals  perceived 
Gorenflot,  still  sitting  with  his  chin  in  his  hand.  The  sight 
embarrassed  him.  He  began  walking  with  an  affected  air  of 
indifférence  behind  the  pile  of  stone. 

Why,”  said  Gorenflot,  ‘‘  I think  I shoiild  know  that  flgure 
— those  features  — but  no,  it  is  impossible.” 

Scarcely  had  the  monk  finished  this  observation  when  the 
man,  who  had  his  back  turned  on  him,  suddenly  sank  down, 
as  if  the  muscles  of  his  legs  had  given  way  under  him.  He 
had  just  heard  the  écho  of  horses’  hoofs  coming  through  the 
city  gâte. 

And,  in  fact,  three  men,  two  of  whom  seemed  lackeys,  with 
three  good  mules  and  three  big  portmanteaus,  were  advancing 
slowly  through  the  Porte  Bordelle.  The  man  behind  the  stones, 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  them,  grew  even  smaller  than  before, 
if  that  were  possible,  and,  creeping  rather  than  walking,  he 
gained  the  group  of  trees.  He  crouched  down  behind  the 
thickest  of  them  in  the  attitude  of  a hunter  on  the  watch. 

The  cavalcade  passed  without  seeing  him,  or,  at  any  rate, 
without  noticing  him,  while  he  exaimed  them  with  the  greatest 
attention. 

I hâve  hindered  the  commission  of  a crime,”  said  Gorenflot 
to  himself  ; and  my  presence  on  this  road  at  this  hour  is 
clearly  a manifestation  of  the  divine  will  ; but  I hope  there 
will  be  another  manifestation  that  will  show  me  how  to  get 
my  breakfast.” 

The  cavalcade  passed,  and  the  watcher  reëntered  the  house. 

Good  ! ” said  Gorenflot,  this  incident  will  surely,  or  I am 
much  mistaken,  bring  me  the  godsend  I hâve  been  on  the  look- 
out  for.  A man.  who  watches  does  n’t  care  to  be  seen.  I hâve 
got  hold  of  a secret,  and,  though  it  were  worth  only  six  deniers, 
no  matter,  I ’ll  turii  it  to  account.” 

And  Gorenflot  took  his  way  at  once  to  the  house,  but,  before 
he  reached  if,  he  called  to  mind  the  martial  appearance  of  the 
cavalier,  the  long  rapier  that  flapped  against  his  legs,  and  the 
terrible  eyes  that  had  stared  at  the  passing  cavalcade  ; theîi  he 
said  to  himself  : 

After  ail,  I think  I hâve  made  amistake  ; a man  like  that 
is  n’t  easily  scared.” 
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At  the  door  Gorenflot  had  no  longer  a doubt,  and  it  was  not 
his  nose  he  scratched  now,  but  bis  ear. 

Suddenly  his  face  brightened  up. 

An  idea  ! ” he  exclaimed. 

The  awakening  of  an  idea  in  the  monk’s  torpid  brain  was  so 
complicated  an  affair  that  he  himself  was  astonished  at  its  ad- 
vent  ; but,  even  in  that  âge,  people  were  acquainted  with  the 
proverb  : Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.” 

An  idea,”  he  repeated,  ay,  and  an  ingénions  idea,  too. 
I will  say  to  hiin  : ‘ Monsieur,  every  man  has  his  own  plans, 
desires,  and  hopes.  I will  pray  for  the  success  of  your  plans  ; 
give  me  soinething.’  If  his  plans  are  evil,  and  I hâve  no  doubt 
they  are,  he  will  hâve  double  need  of  my  prayers,  and  will, 
therefore,  grant  me  an  alms.  And,  as  far  as  I am  concerned, 
ail  I hâve  to  do  is  to  submit  the  case  to  the  first  doctor  I hap- 
pen  to  meet  afterward.  I will  ask  him  is  it  right  to  pray  for 
the  success  of  plans  that  are  unknown  to  you,  but  which  you 
suspect  to  be  evil.  Whatever  the  docter  tells  me  to  do,  I will 
do  ; consequently,  he,  not  I,  will  be  responsible.  If  I should 
not  meet  a doctor,  which  is  quite  probable,  I ’ll  abstain  from 
praying.  In  the  meantime,  I shall  hâve  breakfasted  on  the 
alms  of  that  evil-minded  individual.” 

In  pursùance  of  this  resolution,  Gorenflot  stood  close  to  the 
Wall  and  waited. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  gâte  opened,  and  man  and  horse  ap- 
peared,  the  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

Gorenflot  approached. 

Monsieur,”  said  he,  “ if  five  Paters  and  five  Aves  for  the 
success  of  your  plans  would  be  pleasing  to  you  ” — 

The  man  turned  round  and  faced  the  monk. 

Gorenflot  ! ” he  exclaimed. 

“ Monsieur  Chicot  ! ” cried  Gorenflot,  open-mouthed. 

“ And  where  the  devil  may  you  be  going,  comrade  ? ” asked 
Chicot. 

Hâve  n’t  an  idea.  And  you  ? ” 

Oh,  it  ’s  different  with  me,”  said  Chicot  ; I hâve  an  idea 
I am  going  straight  before  me.” 

Far?” 

“ Until  I stop.  But,  say,  comrade,  since  you  donT  know  why 
you  are  here,  I suspect  something.” 

What  ? ” 

That  you  are  spying  on  me.” 
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Jésus!  I spying  ! the  Lord  forbid.  I saw  y ou.  that’s 
ail.” 

“ Saw  what  ? ” 

“ Saw  you  watching  the  passing  of  the  mules.” 

“ You  are  mad.” 

‘‘  But  you  were  behind  those  stones,  and  you  had  your  eyes 
open,  too  ! ” 

See  here,  Gorenflot,  I wish  to  build  a house  outside  the 
walls  ; this  freestone  is  mine,  and  I wanted  to  be  sure  it  was 
of  good  quality.” 

“ Oh,  that  ’s  a different  thing,”  said  the  monk,  who  did  not 
believe  a word  of  Chicot’s  reply  ; “ I was  mistaken.” 

But  what  are  you  doing  yourself  outside  the  barriers  ?” 

‘‘  Alas  ! M.  Chicot,  I am  exiled,”  answered  Gorenflot,  with 
an  enormous  sigh. 

What  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

“ Exiled,  I tell  you.” 

And  Gorenflot,  draping  himself  in  his  robe,  raised  his  short 
figure  to  its  full  height  and  tossed  his  head  to  and  fro  with  the 
imperious  air  of  a man  who,  having  met  with  a terrible  catas- 
trophe, has,  therefore,  a rightful  daim  to  the  sympathy  of  his 
fellows. 

My  brethren,”  he  continued,  hâve  cast  me  out  from  their 
bosom  ; I am  excommunicated,  anathematized  ! ” 

Nonsense  ! for  what  ? ” 

“ Listen,  M.  Chicot,”  said  the  monk,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart  ; ‘^you  may.n’t  believe  me,  but  Gorenflot  pledges  you  his 
solemn  word  he  does  n’t  know.” 

“ Perhaps  you  were  found  prowling  about  last  night  where 
you  ought  n’t,  eh,  comrade  ? ” 

“ To  joke  in  that  way  is  revolting,”  said  Gorenflof  ; you 
know  perfectly  well  what  I did  last  night.” 

Yes,”  returned  Chicot,  ‘‘  from  eight  to  ten,  but  not  from 
ten  to  three.” 

What  do  you  mean  by  from  ^ ten  to  three  ’ ?” 

“ I mean  you  went  out  at  ten.” 

I ! ” exclaimed  Gorenflot,  staring  at  the  Gascon  with  eyes 
that  seemed  bursting  out  of  his  head. 

“ Undoubtedly,  you;  and  I asked  you  where  you  were 
going.” 

“ Where  I was  going  ; you  asked  me  that  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 
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And  what  did  I answer  ? ” 

“ That  you  were  going  to  preacli  a sermon.” 

“There  is  soine  triith,  however,  in  ail  tliis,”  mnrmured  Go- 
renflot,  staggered. 

Parbleu  ! I should  say  tliere  was  ! Yes,  and  yon  rejjeated 
a part  of  your  sermon  ; it  was  very  long.” 

“ It  was  in  three  parts  ; a division  recommended  by  Aris- 
totle.” 

“ And  were  n’t  tbere  terrible  tliings  against  King  Henri  III. 
in  that  saine  discourse  of  yours  ? ” 

Oh,  nonsense  ! ” 

“ So  terrible  that  I should  not  wonder  if  you  were  prosecuted 
for  sédition.” 

“ M.  Chicot,  you  open  my  eyes.  Did  I seem  quite  awake 
when  I was  speaking  to  you  ? ” 

I must  say,  comrade,  you  looked  very  queer  ; there  was  a 
fixed  gaze  in  your  eyes  which  frightened  me.  It  seemed  as  if 
you  were  awake  and  yet  not  awake,  and  as  if  you  were  talking 
in  your  sleep.” 

And  yet  I feel  sure  I awoke  this  morning  in  the  Corne 
P Abondance,  though  the  very  devil  were  to  say  the  con- 
trary.” 

Well  ! what  is  there  astonishing  about  that  ? ” 

What  ! nothing  astonishing  about  that  and  you  after  telling 
me  I left  the  Corne  d’ Abondance  at  ten  ?” 

Yes,  but  you  returned  at  three  in  the  morning  ; and,  to 
prove  it,  I will  even  tell  you  you  left  the  door  open,  and  I was 
nearly  freezing.” 

And  so  was  I,  too  ; I remember  that.” 

So  you  see,  then  ! ” answered  Chicot. 

“ If  what  you  tell  me  is  true  ” — 

If  what  I tell  you  is  true  ? Of  course  it  is  true  ; you  go 
ask  Maître  Bonhomet.” 

“ Maître  Bonhomet  ? ” 

Yes.  It  was  he  opened  the  door  for  you.  I remember  also 
you  were  so  puffed  up  with  pride  on  your  return  that  I said  to 
yen:  ^Fie,  fie,  comrade  ! pride  does  not  beconie  any  man,  espe- 
ciaily  if  that  man  is  a monk.’  ” 

And  what  was  I proud  of  ? ” 

“ Of  the  success  of  your  sermon  and  the  compliments  paid 
you  by  the  Duc  de  Guise,  the  cardinal,  and  M.  de  Mayenne,  — 
whom  God  préservé  ! ” added  the  Gascon,  raising  his  hat. 
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ail  is  clear  to  me,”  said  Gorenflot. 

“ That  ’s  fortunate  ; you  agréé,  then,  you  were  at  that  meet- 
ing ? — what  the  mischief  do  you  call  it  ? Oh,  I remember, 
the  holy  Union  ; yes,  that  is  it.” 

Brother  Gorenflot’s  head  dropped  on  his  breast,  and  he 
groaned. 

I am  a somnambulist,”  said  he  ; “I  hâve  long  suspected 
it.” 

“ Somnambulist  ! ” repeated  Chicot  ; “ what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? ” 

That  means,  M.  Chicot,”  said  the  monk,  that,  in  iny  case, 
mind  dominâtes  matter  to  such  a degree  that,  when  the  body 
sleeps,  the  spirit  is  awake,  and,  when  the  spirit  gives  its  or- 
ders  to  the  body,  the  body  has  to  obey,  though  it  be  ever  so 
fast  asleep.” 

Heyday  ! ” exclaimed  Chicot  ; why,  comrade,  ail  this 
smacks  of  sorcery  ; if  you  are  possessed,  say  so,  frankly.  A 
man  who  walks  in  his  sleep,  gesticulâtes  in  his  sleep,  preaches 
sermons  in  which  he  attacks  the  King,  and  ail  this  in  his  sleep  ! 
— ventre  de  biche  ! ’t  is  not  natural.  Avaunt,  Beelzebub  ; vade 
rétro,  Satanas  ! ” 

And  he  made  his  horse  swerve,  as  if  he  waiited  to  get  away 
from  the  brother. 

“ And  so  you,  too,  M.  Chicot,  forsake  me.  Tu  quoqae,  Brutt 
Ah  ! I should  never  hâve  believed  that  of  you,”  said  Gorenflot, 
in  desperation. 

And  the  sigh  the  monk  heaved  was  heart-breaking. 

Chicot  had  compassion  on  this  awful  desperation,  which 
was  only  the  more  terrible  because  it  centred  on  one  single 
point. 

Well,  well,”  said  he  ; “ what  ’s  this  you  hâve  been  say- 
ing  ? ” 

“ When  ? ” 

“ Just  now.” 

Alas  ! I don’t  know,  M.  Chicot  ; I am  nearly  crazy.  What 
with  an  over-full  head  and  an  empty  stomach  — oh  ! M.  Chicot, 
can’t  you  do  something  for  me  ? ” 

You  spoke  of  travelling  ? ” 

Yes,  the  reverend  prior  has  invited  me  to  travel.” 

In  what  direction  ? ” 

In  whatever  direction  I choose,”  answered  the  monk. 

And  you  are  going  ? ” 
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“ I don’t  know  where.”  Gorenflot  raised  both  his  hands 
appealingly  to  heaven.  Ah  ! for  God’s  sake  ! ” said  he, 
lend  me  two  crowns,  M.  Chicot,  to  help  me  on  my  jour- 
ney.” 

I will  do  better  than  that,”  answered  Chicot. 

Ah  ! what  will  you  do  ?” 

I am  travelling,  too,  as  I told  you.” 

Yes,  you  told  me.” 

“AVell,  supposing  I take  you  with  me  ?” 

Gorenflot  looked  at  the  Gascon  distrustfully,  and  like  a man 
who  could  not  believe  in  such  good  luck. 

But  on  one  condition  : you  may  be  as  ungodly  as  you  like, 
but  you  must  be  very  discreet.  Are  you  willing  to  accept  my 
proposai  ? ” 

Accept  ? AVell,  I should  think  so  ! But  hâve  we  nioney 
enough  to  travel  with  ? ” 

Look  ! ” said  Chicot,  drawing  out  a long  purse,  gracefully 
rounded  beneath  the  neck. 

Gorenflot  jumped  for  joy. 

How  much  ? ” he  asked. 

A hundred  and  fifty  pistoles.” 

And  where  are  we  going  ? ” 

You  shall  see,  comrade.” 

When  shall  we  breakf ast  ? ” 

At  once.” 

“ But  what  shall  I ride  ? ” asked  Gorenflot,  uneasily. 

Not  my  horse  ; corbæuf  ! you  would  kill  it.” 

“ Then  what  am  I to  do  ? ” said  Gorenflot,  disappointed. 

The  simplest  thing  in  the  world  ; you  hâve  a belly  like 
Silenus  and  you  hâve  the  saine  hankering  after  wine.  Well, 
then,  to  complété  the  resemblance,  I ’ll  buy  you  an  ass.” 

“ You  are  my  king,  M.  Chicot  ; you  are  the  sun  of  my  ex- 
istence. See  that  the  ass  you  purchase  is  robust  — you 
are  my  god,  M.  Chicot.  And  now,  where  are  we  to  break- 
fast  ? ” 

‘‘  There,  morbleu  ! Look  above  the  door  and  read,  if  you 
know  how  to  read.” 

They  were,  in  fact,  in  front  of  a sort  of  inn,  and  Gorenflot, 
following  the  direction  of  Chicot’s  finger,  read  ; 

Ham,  eggs,  eel-pies,  and  white  wine.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  change  that  took  place 
in  Gorenflot’s  countenance  at  tins  sight:  his  face  expanded. 
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his  eyes  were  dilated,  his  mouth  opened  wide  and  disclosed  a 
double  row  of  white  and  hungry  teeth.  At  length  he  raised 
his  arm  s to  heaven  in  token  of  his  joyful  gratitude,  and,  rock- 
ing  his  enormous  body  backward  and  forward,  he  sang  the 
following  song,  for  which  the  only  excuse  that  could  be  given 
was  the  ecstasy  in  which  he  was  plunged  : 

“ The  ass,  escaped  from  bridle  rein, 

At  once  with  joy  pricks  up  his  eàrs; 

The  wine,  uncorked,  with  joy  is  fain 
To  pour  the  ruby  stream  that  cheers. 

But  neither  ass  nor  wine  ’s  so  gay 
As  monk  escaped  from  convent  sway, 

Who,  seated  in  a vine-clad  bower, 

May  safe  defy  the  abbot’s  power.” 

Capital  ! ” cried  Chicot  ; “ and  now,  dear  brother,  don’t  lose 
time,  but  get  to  your  breakfast  at  once,  while  I go  in  search  of 
an  ass  for  you.” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HOW  BROTHER  GORENFLOT  TRAVELLED  ON  AN  ASS  NAMED 
PANURGE  AND,  WHILE  TRAVELLING,  LEARNED  MANY 
THINGS  HE  DID  NOT  KNOW.  • 

What  rendered  Chicot  so  careless  of  the  needs  of  his  own 
stomach,  for  which,  fool  though  he  was  or  pretended  to  be,  he 
had  quite  as  much  regard  as  any  monk  in  the  world,  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  had  a liberal  breakfast  at  the  Corne  (F Abon- 
dance before  leaving  it. 

And  besi^es,  great  passions,  as  some  one  has  said,  are 
méat  and  drink  to  a man  ; now.  Chicot,  at  this  very  moment, 
was  under  the  influence  of  a great  passion. 

Having  seen  Brother  Gorenflot  seated  at  a table  in  the  little 
inn,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to  despatch  the  ham  and  eggs, 
rapidly  placed  before  him,  with  his  usual  celerity.  Chicot  went 
among  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  search  of  an  ass  for 
his  companion.  He  found  among  the  peasants  of  Sceaux, 
between  an  ox  and  a horse,  the  peaceful  animal  that  was  the 
object  of  Gorenflot’s  aspirations  : it  was  about  four  years  old, 
rather  brown  in  color,  and  had  a plump  body,  supported  by 
four  spindle-shanks.  In  that  âge,  such  an  ass  cost  twenty 
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livres  ; Chicot  gave  twenty-two  and  was  blessed  for  his  magnifi- 
cent  generosity. 

Chicot  returned  with  his  booty,  which  he  led  into  the  room 
where  the  monk  was  eating.  Gorenflot,  who  had  managed  to 
make  away  with,  the  half  of  an  eel-pie  and  his  third  bottle, 
Gorenflot,  who  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
by  the  appearance  of  his  steed,  and,  moreover,  disposed  by  the 
fumes  of  a generous  wine  to  indulge  in  ail  générons  émotions, 
Gorenflot  jiimped  on  his  ass’s  neck,  and,  after  kissing  both 
jaws,  introdiiced  between  them  a long  crust  of  bread,  whereat 
the  said  ass  brayed  with  delight. 

“ Oh,  oh  ! ” cried  Gorenflot,  there  ’s  an  animal  with  a fine 
voice  ! we  ’ll  sing  together,  now  and  then.  Thanks,  friend 
Chicot,  thanks.” 

And  he  baptized  his  ass  on  the  spot  by  the  name  of  Panurge. 

Chicot,  after  casting  his  eye  over  the  table,  saw  from  its 
appearance  there  would  be  no  tyranny  in  calling  a hait  on  his 
companion’s  performance. 

He  said,  then,  in  those  tones.  which  Gorenflot  could  never 
resist : 

“ Corne,  comrade,  we  mnst  be  off.  We  ’ll  lunch  at  Melun.” 

Although  Chicot  spoke  in  his  most  impérative  manner,  the 
promise  he  had  coupled  with  his  stern  order  was  so  pleasing 
that  Gorenflot,  instead  of  raising  any  objection,  simply  repeated  : 

At  Melun  ! at  Melun  ! ” 

And,  without  further  delay,  Gorenflot,  aided  by  a chair,  got 
up  on  the  ass,  whose  saddle  was  merely  a leather  cushion  from 
which  hung  two  straps  with  loops  at  the  end  that  did  duty  for 
stirrups.  The  monk  inserted  his  sandals  in  these  loops,  seized 
the  halter  of  the  donkey  with  his  right  hand,  planted  his  left 
firmly  on  the  croup,  and  passed  ont  of  the  hôtel,  as  majestic 
as  the  god  to  whom  Chicot,  with  some  reason,  had  compared 
him. 

As  for  Chicot,  he  bestrode  his  horse  with  the  air  of  the  con- 
summate  equestrian,  and  our  two  cavaliers  trotted  along  on  the 
road  to  Melun. 

They  did  not  stop  for  four  leagues.  Then  a hait  was  called, 
of  which  the  monk  took  advantage,  stretched  himself  on  the 
grass,  and  fell  asleep.  Chicot  made  a calculation  : one  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues,  at  ten  leagues  a day,  would  take  twelve 
days. 

Panurge  patiently  browsed  a tuft  of  thistles. 
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Ten  leagues  was  ail  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  from 
the  forces  of  a monk  and  an  ass. 

Chicot  sliook  his  head. 

‘‘  It  is  not  possible/’  he  murmured,  looking  down  on  Goren- 
flot,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  slope  of  a ditch  as  calmly  as  if  he 
were  resting  on  the  softest  eider-down  coverlet  ; it  is  not 
possible  ; if  this  monk  care  to  follow  me,  he  must  make  at 
least  fifteen  leagues  a day.” 

Another  torture  for  Brother  Gorenflot,  who  had  already 
witnessed  so  many  ! 

Chicot  pushed  the  monk  to  awake  him,  and  then  commuui- 
cated  the  resuit  ofhis  méditations. 

Gorenflot  opened  his  eyes. 

Are  Ave  at  Melun  ? ” he  inquired,  I anï  hungry.” 

“ No,  comrade,  not  yet,”  said  Chicot;  and  that’s  just  why 
I roused  y ou.  We  are  going  too  slowly,  ventre  de  hiclie  ! Ave 
are  going  too  slowly.” 

“ Eh  ? going  too  slowly  ? — and  Avdiy  should  that  A^ex  you, 
dear  IVronsieur  Chicot?  Our  life  is  but  an  uphill  journey, 
though  it  ends  in  heaven;  and  ail  uphill  journeys  are  tire- 
some.  And  what  is  the  hurry  ? The  more  time  Ave  spend  on 
the  road,  the  longer  we  ’llbe  together.  Am  I not  travelling  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  you  for  your  pleasure  ? 
Now  it  ’s  clear  the  slower  we  go,  the  faster  will  the  faith  be 
propagated  ; and  it  ’s  jnst  as  clear  the  slower  we  go,  the  better 
will  you  amuse  yourself.  For  both  these  reasons,  my  advice 
would  be  to  stop  a few  days  at  Melun;  I hâve  been  told  the 
eel-pies  there  are  excellent,  and  I should  like  to  make  a 
conscientious  and  judicious  comparison  betAveen  the  eel-pies 
of  Melun  and  those  of  other  places.  What  hâve  you  to  say 
to  that,  M.  Chicot  ? ” 

“ What  I hâve  to  say  is  that  we  ought  not  to  stop  at  Melun 
for  lunch  at  ail,  but  push  foi-Avard  as  fast  as  Ave  can  and.  make 
un  for  lost  time  by  not  eating  until  Ave  can  sup  at  Montereau.” 

Gorenflot  stared  at  his  companion  vacantlj". 

Corne,  let  us  get  on  ! ” said  Chicot. 

The  monk,  who  had  been  lying  his  full  length,  with  his 
arms  crossed  under  his  head,  simply  sat  up  and  groaned. 

“ Oh,  if  you  Avish  to  remain  behind,  comrade,”  continued 
Chicot,  “ you  are  your  own  master  and  can  travel  in  your  own 
way.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Gorenflot,  appalled  at  the  isolation  from 
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which  he  had  escaped  only  by  a miracle;  ^^no,  no,  I ’ll  follow 
you,  M.  Chicot,  I love  you  too  much  to  leave  you.’’ 

Then  mount  and  let  us  be  ofî,  comrade.” 

Gorenflot  planted  his  ass  against  a little  mound  and  suc- 
ceeded  in  getting  on,  not  astride,  as  before,  but  sideways, 
after  the  nianner  of  ladies  ; he  did  so,  he  claimed,  because 
this  position  rendered  conversation  easier.  But  the  inonk’s 
real  reason  was  that  he  foresaw  a rapid  accélération  to  the 
inovement  of  his  steed  and  that  his  new  situation  would  give 
him  a double  fulcrum  : he  could  hold  on  by  both  mane  and 
tail. 

Chicot  set  his  horse  to  a gallop  ; the  ass  followed,  braying. 

Gorenflot’s  first  moments  were  something  terrible,  fortu- 
nately,  the  surface  of  the  part  on  which  he  rested  was  so 
extended  that  he  had  less  difficulty  than  another  might  hâve 
in  maintaining  his  centre  of  gravity. 

From  time  to  time,  Chicot  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  examined 
the  road  intently,  and,  not  seeing  what  he  looked  for  on  the 
horizon,  redoubled  his  pace. 

Gorenflot  had  too  much  to  do  at  first  to  keep  his  seat  to 
give  any  attention  to  these  signs  of  vigilance  and  impatience. 
But  when  he  had  gradually  acquired  some  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  maintain  his  equilibrium  and  noticed  that  Chicot 
was  ever  and  anon  going  through  the  same  performance  : 

“ Why,  dear  Monsieur  Chicot,  what  in  the  world  are  you 
looking  for  ? ” said  he. 

Nothing,’’  answered  Chicot,  I ’m  only  looking  in  the 
direction  we  he  going.” 

But  we  ’re  going  to  Melun,  are  we  not  ? you  said  so  your- 
self  ; you  even  added  that  ” — 

‘‘We  are  not  going,  comrade,  wehe  not  getting  on,”  said  the 
j ester,  spurring  his  horse. 

“Not  getting  on!  we  not  getting  on!”  cried  the  monk  ; 
“why,  wehe  trotting  as  hard  as  we  can.” 

“ Then,  let  us  gallop  ! ” said  Chicot,  urging  his  horse  to 
that  gait.  Panurge,  folio wing  the  example,  also  began  to 
gallop,  but  with  an  ill-disguised  rage  that  boded  no  good  to  his 
rider. 

Gorenflot  was  now  almost  suffocated. 

“ I say,  1 say,  M.  Chicot,”  he  managed  to  shout  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  speak,  “ you  may  call  this  a pleasure  excursion, 
but  I don’t  see  where  the  pleasure  of  it  is,  I assure  you.” 
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Gallop  ! Gallop  ! ” answered  Chicot. 

But  the  ascent  is  awfully  hard.” 

A good  horseman  gallops  best  when  going  uphill.’’ 

‘‘  Yes,  but  I never  pretended  to  be  a good  horseman.’^ 

Then  stay  behind.” 

No,  no,  ventrebleu  ! not  for  ail  the  world  ! ” 

Then  gallop,  as  I told  you.” 

And  Chicot  flew  on  at  a more  rattling  pace  than  ever. 

“ Stay  ! Panurge  is  at  his  last  gasp  ! ’’  cried  Gorenflot. 

Panurge  is  at  a standstill  ! ” 

^^Then  good-bye,  comrade,”  answered  Chicot. 

Gorenflot  had  a moinent’s  temptation  to  reply  in  correspond- 
ing  fashion  ; but  he  recalled  the  fact  that  yonder  horse,  which 
he  cursed  from  the  bottoin  of  his  heart  and  which  carried  a 
man  so  crotchety,  carried  also  the  purse  that  was  in  the  pocket 
of  that  man.  He  became  resigned,  and  beating  the  donkey’s 
side  with  his  sandals,  he  forced  him  anew  to  a gallop. 

“ I shall  kill  my  poor  Panurge  ! ” he  cried,  piteously,  in 
hopes  that  though  Chicot’s  sensibility  was  calions  to  assaults, 
his  self-interest  might  prove  more  malléable. 

Well  ! kill  him,  comrade,  kill  him,”  Chicot  answered  back, 
unmoved  by  a remark  that  Gorenflot  judged  so  important,  and 
not  lessening  his  speed  in  the  slightest  ; kill  him,  we  ’ll  buy 
a mule.” 

As  if  these  threatening  words  had  corne  home  to  him,  the 
ass  left  the  middle  of  the  road  and  dashed  into  a little  dry 
side-path  on  which  Gorenflot  himself  would  not  hâve  ventured 
to  go  even  on  foot. 

Help  ! help  ! ” cried  the  monk,  I shall  tunible  off  into 
the  river.” 

“No  danger,”  answered  Chicot;  “if  you  tumble  into  the 
river  I fll  warrant  you’re  sure  to  float  without  any  aid.” 

“ Oh  ! ” mumbled  Gorenflot,  “ tins  will  be  the  death  of  me, 
for  sure  ! And  to  think  ail  tins  lias  happened  to  me  only 
because  I am  a somnambulist  ! ” 

And  the  monk  raised  an  appealing  look  to  heaven,  meaning 
thereby  : 

“ Lord  ! Lord  ! what  crime  hath  thy  servant  committed  that 
thou  shouldst  afflict  him  with  such  an  infirmity  ? ” 

Suddenly  Chicot,  who  had  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
halted  his  horse  so  abruptly  that  the  hind  legs  of  the  aston- 
ished  brute  bent  until  his  crupper  almost  touched  the  ground. 
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Gorenflot,  who  was  not  so  good  a horseman  as  his  com  pan- 
ion,  and  who,  besides,  had  to  do  with  a halter  for  a bridle, 
Gorenflot,  we  repeat,  continued  his  course. 

Stop,  corhœuf  ! stop  ! ” cried  Chicot. 

But  the  ass  had  got  an  idea  into  his  head  that  he  might 
just  as  well  hâve  a gallop,  and  asses’  ideas  are  tenacious  things. 

Stop  ! ” cried  Chicot  again,  or,  as  sure  as  I am  a gentle- 
man, I ’ll  send  a bullet  through  your  skull  ! ’’ 

What  a devil  of  a fellow  ! ” said  Gorenflot  to  himself.  “ 1 
wonder  what  mad  dog  bit  him  ! ” 

Then,  Chicot’s  voice  growing  more  and  more  menacing,  and 
the  monk  believing  he  already  heard  the  whistling  of  the 
bullet  wherewith  he  was  threatened,  the  latter  executed  a 
manœuvre  which  his  manner  of  riding  enabled  him  to  go 
through  with  the  greatest  ease  : he  slipped  down  to  the 
ground. 

Could  n’t  be  done  better  ! ” said  he,  as  he  bravely  dropped 
on  his  centre  of  gravity,  still  holding  fast  with  both  hands 
to  the  halter  of  his  ass,  which  resisted  for  a few  steps,  but 
ended  by  giving  in. 

Then  Gorenflot  looked  round  for  Chicot,  eager  to  detect  on 
his  countenance  those  marks  of  approbation  that  must  surely 
be  there  at  sight  of  a manœuvre  so  skilfully  executed. 

But  Chicot  was  concealed  behind  a rock,  from  whence  he 
shot  forth  his  signais  and  his  threats. 

Such  excess  of  wariness  convinced  the  monk  that  something 
of  moment  was  at  hand.  He  looked  before  him  and  there  per- 
ceived,  about  five  hundred  paces  from  him,  three  men  quietly 
jogging  along  on  their  mules. 

At  the  first  glance  he  recognized  the  travellers  who  had 
ridden  in  the  morning  from  Paris  through  the  Porte  Bordelle, 
the  same  fravellers  that  Chicot  had  watched  so  eagerly  from 
behind  his  tree. 

Chicot  remained  in  the  same  posture  until  the  three  travel- 
lers were  out  of  sight.  Then  and  then  only  did  he  rejoin  his 
comrade,  who  was  still  seated  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen  and 
was  still  holding  the  halter  of  Panurge  with  both  his  hands. 

Hang  it,  M.  Chicot,”  cried  Gorenflot,  who  was  beginning 
to  be  out  of  patience,  ‘‘  you  must  explain  to  me  what  business 
is  this  we  ’re  engaged  in  ; a moment  ago  it  was,  Devil  take 
the  hindmost  ! and  now  it  ’s,  Don’t  budge  an  inch  from  where 
you  are  ! 
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a My  good  friend/’  said  Chicot,  I only  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  your  donkey  was  a thoroughbred,  or  if  I had 
not  been  swindled  in  paying  twenty-two  livres  for  it.  Now 
that  the  experiment  is  made,  I am  more  than  satislied.” 

The  monk,  as,  of  course,  is  understood,  was  not  duped  by 
any  such  answer,  and  was  about  to  make  the  fact  clear  to  his 
companion,  but  his  natural  laziness  warned  him  not  to  get  into 
an  argument,  and  was,  as  usual,  victorious. 

He  contented  himself,  then,  with  answering,  ill-humoredly 
enough : 

Well,  I suppose  it  does  n’t  matter,  but  I am  very  tired,  and 
very  hungry  also.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  let  that  trouble  yon,”  replied  Chicot,  with  a jolly 
thump  on  the  monk’s  shoiüder  ; I am  as  tired  and  hungry  as 
you  are,  and  at  the  first  hostelry  we  meet  ” — 

“ And  then  ? ’’  asked  Gorenflot,  a little  inclined  to  doubt 
the  Gascon’s  words  after  his  late  expérience. 

“ And  then  ! ’’  said  Chicot,  we  ’ll  hâve  a pair  of  fricasseed 
chiekens  with  broiled  ham  and  a jng  of  their  best  wine.” 

The  honest  trnth,  now  ? ’’  inquired  Gorenflot  ; “ you  ’re  in 
real  earnest,  this  time  ?” 

In  good  and  sober  earnest,  comrade.” 

Then,”  said  the  monk,  rising,  “ let  ns  make  for  this  blessed 
hostelry  as  fast  as  we  can.  Corne,  Panurge,  you  '11  hâve  your 
bran.” 

The  ass’s  answer  was  a j oyons  bray. 

Chicot  got  on  horseback  ; Gorenflot  led  his  ass  by  the  halter. 

The  longed-for  inn  speedily  heaved  in  sight  of  the  travellers, 
jnst  between  Corbeil  and  Melun  ; but,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
Gorenflot,  who  admired  from  afar  its  alluring  aspect.  Chicot 
ordered  the  monk  to  mount  his  ass,  and  faced  about  to  the  left 
so  as  to  get  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  For  that  matter,  a single 
glance  was  enough  to  bring  home  to  Gorenflot,  whose  wits 
were  brightening  up  wonderfully,  the  reason  of  this  strange 
behavior  : the  travellers’  three  mules,  w^hose  tracks  Chicot  was 
observing  so  intently,  had  stopped  before  the  door. 

And  so  the  events  of  oiir  journey  and  the  hours  for  onr 
meals  are  al]  to  be  regulated  by  these  infernal  travellers  ? ” 
thought  Gorenflot.  It  ’s  heartbreaking.” 

And  he  heaved  a profound  sigh. 

Panurge,  on  his  side,  saw  they  were  swerving  from  the 
direct  line  which  ail  the  world,  including  even  asses,  knows  is 
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the  shortest,  so  came  to  a standstill  and  planted  himself  as  stiffly 
on  his  four  feet  as  if  he  had  determined  to  take  root  in  the 
ground  where  he  happened  to  be. 

Look  ! ” said  Gorenflot,  piteously,  even  my  ass  refuses  to 
advance.” 

“ Ah,  he  refuses  to  advance,’’  answered  Chicot  ; wait  and 
we  ’ll  see  ! ” 

He  approached  a cornel  hedge  and  selected  a rod  five  feet 
long  and  an  inch  thick  ; it  was  at  once  solid  and  flexible. 

Panurge  was  not  one  of  those  stupid  animais  that  pay  no 
attention  to  what  is  passing  around  them,  and  only  foresee 
certain  events  when  such  events  are  rapping  them  on  the 
pâte  ; he  had  watched  the  manœuvre  of  Chicot,  for  whom  he 
was  doubtless  beginning  to  feel  ail  the  respect  that  eminent 
man  deserved,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  the  jester’s 
intentions,  he  shook  himself  and  put  his  best  leg  foremost. 

He  ’s  going  ! ” cried  the  monk  to  Chicot. 

No  matter,”  said  the  Gascon,  ‘‘  when  you  ’re  travelling  with 
a monk  and  a donkey,  a stick  always  cornes  in  handy.’’ 

And  Chicot  finished  cutting  his  rod. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

HOW  BROTHER  GORENFLOT  TRADED  HIS  ASS  FOR  A MULE, 
AND  HIS  MULE  FOR  A HORSE. 

However,  the  tribulations  of  Gorenflot  were  nearing  their 
end,  for  this  day,  at  least  ; after  their  roundabout  course,  the 
pair  took  to  the  highway  again  and  stopped  at  a rival  inn  about 
two  miles  further  on.  Chicot  hired  an  apartment  that  over- 
looked  the  road,  and  ordered  supper  to  be  served  in  his 
chamber  ; but  it  was  easily  seen  that  supper  held  but  second 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  Chicot.  He  gave  only  scanty  employ- 
ment  to  his  teeth  while  he  looked  with  ail  his  eyes  and 
listened  with  ail  his  ears.  He  remained  thus  in  a brown  study 
until  ten  ; but  as  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything,  he 
raised  the  siégé  at  ten,  and  directed  his  own  horse  and  the 
monk’s  ass  to  be  ready  at  daybreak,  after  they  had  recuperated 
on  double  rations  of  oats  and  bran. 

At  this  order,  Gorenflot,  who  for  an  hour  had  been  appar- 
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ently  sleeping  but  really  only  dozing,  plunged  in  that  délec- 
table ecstasy  which  follows  a good  repast  watered  by  a sufEcient 
quantity  of  générons  wine,  beaved  a sigh. 

“ At  daybreak?  ” said  he. 

Well  ? ventre  de  biche  ! man/’  retorted  Chicot,  you  ought 
to  hâve  got  accustomed  by  this  time  to  rising  at  that  hour  ! ’’ 

“ And  pray  why  ? ” inquired  Gorenflot. 

“ For  matins.’’ 

I had  an  exemption  from  my  superior,”  aoswered  the 
monk. 

Chicot  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  word  sluggard  ” died 
away  on  his  lips. 

Well,  yes,  sluggard,  if  you  like  ; why  not?”  said  Goren- 
flot. 

“ Man  was  boni  for  work,”  answered  Chicot,  sententiously. 

And  the  monk  for  repose  ; the  monk  is  an  exception.” 

And,  satisfied  with  this  reply,  which  seemed  to  touch  even 
Chicot  himself,  the  monk  made  an  exit  that  was  full  of  dignity, 
and  gained  his  bed,  which  Chicot,  doubtless  fearing  sonie  im- 
prudence, had  ordered  to  be  placed  in  his  own  room. 

On  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  if  Brother  Gorenflot  had  not 
been  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  he  would  hâve  seen  Chicot 
rise,  approach  the  window  and  take  his  stand  behind  the 
curtain. 

Soon,  although  the  hangings  concealed  him,  Chicot  drew 
back  rapidly  ; if  Gorenflot,  instead  of  continuing  to  slumber, 
had  been  wide  awake,  he  would  hâve  heard  the  tramping  of 
three  mules  on  the  pavement. 

Chicot  ran  up  to  Gorenflot  and  shook  him  by  the  arm  until 
the  latter  opened  his  eyes. 

Am  I never  to  hâve  any  rest  ? ” he  stammered,  having 
slept  a full  ten  houi]S. 

‘‘Up!  up  ! ” said  the  Gascon,  “ dress  yourself,  we  start  at 
once.” 

“ But  my  breakfast  ? ” asked  the  monk. 

“ You  ’ll  find  it  on  the  road  to  Montereau.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  — Montereau  ? ” inquired  the  monk, 
who  was  not  strong  in  geography. 

“ Montereau  is  the  town  where  we  ’re  to  breakfast  ; is  not 
that  enough  for  you  ? ” answered  the  Gascon. 

“ Yes,”  returned  Gorenflot,  laconically. 

“ Then,  comrade,  I ’m  going  down  to  pay  the  bill  for  ourselves 
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and  our  beasts.  If  you  are  uot  ready  in  five  minutes,  I ’m  ofE 
without  you.” 

A monk  does  not  take  long  to  inake  his  toilet  ; but  Gorenflot 
spent  six  minutes  at  it.  Consequently,  wben  lie  reached  the 
door,  he  saw  that  Chicot,  who  was  as  punctual  as  a Swiss,  had 
al  ready  started. 

The  monk,  thereupon,  mounted  Panurge,  who,  excited  by 
his  double  ration  of  oats  and  bran  just  provided  for  him  by 
Chicot’s  orders,  galloped  of  his  own  accord  and  quickly  placed 
his  rider  by  the  side  of  the  Gascon. 

Chicot  was  standing  on  his  stirrups  ; he  saw  the  three  mules 
and  the  three  travellers  on  the  horizon  ; they  were  descending 
a little  hill. 

The  monk  groaned  at  the  thought  that  an  influence  iitterly 
foreign  to  him  should  affect  his  fate  in  this  fashion. 

But,  this  time.  Chicot  kept  his  word,  and  they  breakfasted 
at  Montereau. 

The  day  was  much  like  the  one  before,  and  the  next  was  at- 
tended  by  pretty  much  the  saine  succession  of  incidents.  We 
shall,  therefore,  pass  rapidly  over  details  ; and,  indeed,  Goren- 
flot was  growing  accustomed  to  his  checkered  existence,  when, 
towards  evening,  he  perceived  that  Chicot  was  gradually  losing 
ail  his  gayety  ever  since  noon  : the  latter  had  failed  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  travellers  he  was  pursuing  ; so  he  was  very  ill- 
tempered  at  supper  and  slept  badly. 

Gorenflot  ate  and  drank  enough  for  two,  sang  his  best  songs  ; 
it  was  ail  in  vain.  Chicot  was  as  dull  as  ever. 

Hardly  had  the  day  corne  into  existence  when  he  was  on  his 
feet  and  shaking  his  companion  ; the  monk  dressed,  and  the 
trot  with  which  they  started  soon  changed  to  a wild  gallop. 
But  they  might  as  well  hâve  taken  it  easy  ; no  travellers  in 
sight. 

Toward  noon,  horse  and  ass  were  ready  to  drop. 

Chicot  went  straight  to  the  turnpike  office  built  on  the  Pont 
Villeneuve-le-Koi  for  the  accommodation  of  cloven-footed  ani- 
mais. 

“ Did  you  see  three  travellers,  mounted  on  mules,  pass  this 
morning  ? ” he  inquired. 

“ This  morning,  monsieur,”  replied  the  turnpike  keeper,  no  ; 
yesterday,  no  doubt  I did.” 

Yesterday  ? ” 

^^Yes,  yesterday  evening,  at  seven.” 
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Did  yoii  notice  them  ? ” 

Bless  my  heart,  monsieur  ! does  any  one  ever  notice  travel- 
1ers  ? ” 

“ I only  ask  if  you  hâve  any  idea  of  the  rank  of  these  men.” 

To  my  idea,  they  were  a master  and  two  servants/’ 

^^That’s  what  I wanted,”  said  Chicot;  and  he  gave  the  man 
two  crowns. 

Yesterday  evening,  at  seven,”  he  murmured  ; ventre  de 
biche  ! they  are  tweive  hours  ahead  of  me.  Courage,  comrade, 
let  us  push  on  ! ” 

Listen,  M.  Chicot,”  said  the  monk,  courage  is  ail  very  well. 
I hâve  a little  for  my  own  use,  but  none  to  spare  for  Panurge.” 

And,  in  fact,  the  poor  animal,  tired  ont  for  two  whole  days, 
was  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  Gorenflot  was  in  a tremble, 
too,  caused  by  the  quivering  of  his  beast’s  poor  body. 

“ And  look  at  your  horse,  also,”  continued  Gorenflot  ; ‘‘  see 
what  a State  he  ’s  in  ! ” 

It  was  easy  enough  seeing  his  condition  ; the  noble  animal, 
notwithstanding  his  ardor,  or  rather,  because  of  his  ardor,  was 
streaming  with  foam,  and  a hot  vapor  issued  from  his  nostrils, 
while  the  blood  seemed  ready  to  spurt  from  his  eyes. 

After  a rapid  examination  of  the  two  beasts.  Chicot  seemed 
inclined  to  favor  his  companion’s  opinion. 

Gorenflot  drew  a long  breath  of  relief. 

Then  Chicot  said  suddenly  : Can’t  be  helped,  brother  col- 
lector.  We  must  take  a décisive  step  on  the  spot.” 

Why,  we  hâve  been  doing  nothing  else  for  some  days,”  cried 
Gorenflot,  whose  features  showed  his  agitation,  although  the 
nature  of  the  new  proposai  was  utterly  unknown  to  him. 

We  must  part,”  said  Chicot,  taking  at  once,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

“ Oh,  nonsense,”  returned  Gorenflot,  always  the  saine  joke. 
We  part  ! and  why  ? ” 

“You  ride  too  slowly,  comrade.” 

“ Vertudieu  ! ” exclaimed  Gorenflot  ; “ while  I ride  like 
the  wind  ! We  galloped  five  hours  without  stopping,  this 
morning.” 

“ It  is  n’t  enough.” 

“ Then  let  us  start  again  ; the  quicker  we  go,  the  sooner 
we  ’ll  arrive  ; for  I suppose  we  ’ll  arrive  some  time.” 

“ My  horse  won’t  , go,  and  your  ass  is  n’t  fit  for  work, 
either.” 
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Then  what  is  to  be  done  ? ’’ 

We  ’ll  leave  them  here,  and  pick  them  up  when  we  return.’’ 

“ But  what  about  ourselves  ? Do  you  intend  going  the  rest 
of  the  way  on  foot  ? ’’ 

“ No  ; we  ’ll  get  mules.” 

How  ? ” 

Buy  them.” 

^^Well,  well!”  said  Gorenflot,  with  a sigh,  “ another  sac- 
rifice.” 

“ So  then  ? ” 

“ Ail  right,  bring  on  your  mule. 

Bravo,  comrade  ; why,  you  ’re  getting  on.  Commend  Boy- 
ard and  Panurge  to  the  care  of  the  innkeeper,  and  I leave  you 
and  go  to  buy  the  mules.” 

Gorenflot  fulfilled  conscientiously  the  mission  wherewith  he 
was  charged  ; during  his  four  days’  connection  with  Panurge 
he  had  gained  a keener  appréciation  of  his  faults  than  of  his 
virtues,  and  had  noticed  that  his  three  prédominant  faults  were 
the  faults  to  which  he  himself  inclined  : sloth,  gluttony,  lux- 
ur3^  Their  kindred  failings  were,  however,  a bond  of  sym- 
pathy,  and  Gorenflot  parted  from  his  ass  with  regret  ; but 
Gorenflot  was  not  only  slothful,  gluttonous,  and  luxurious,  he 
was  also  selflsh,  and  he  preferred  parting  from  Panurge  to 
parting  from  Chicot,  for,  as  we  hâve  already  indicated.  Chicot 
carried  the  purse. 

Chicot  returned  with  two  mules,  on  which  they  made  twenty 
leagues  that  day  ; and  so,  on  that  very  evening.  Chicot  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeiiig  the  three  mules  standing  before  a 
farrier’s  door. 

Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  for  the  first  time  drawing  a breath  of 
relief. 

Ah  ! ” sighed  the  monk,  in  turn. 

But  the  Gascon’s  trained  eye  could  distinguish  neitlier  the 
harness  of  the  mules  nor  the  owner  and  his  servants;  the 
mules  were  reduced  to  their  natural  ornament,  by  which  we 
mean  they  were  completely  naked  ; as  for  the  master  and  his 
servants,  they  had  vanished. 

Still  more  ; about  these  animais  were  peuple  unknown  to 
Chicot,  who  were  evidently  examining  and  appraising  them  : 
a horsedealer,  the  farrier,  and  two  Franciscans  ; they  turned 
the  mules  round  and  round,  looked  at  their  teeth,  eyes,  ears  ; 
in  a Word,  they  were  testing  them. 
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Chicot  trembled  in  every  one  of  his  members. 

“ You  go  forward,”  said  he  to  Gorenflot,  “ join  the  Fran- 
ciscans,  draw  them  aside,  and  question  them  ; you  monks  keep, 
I imagine,  no  secrets  from  one  another  ; get  them  to  tell  you 
who  were  the  owners  of  the  mules,  their  price,  and  what  has 
become  of  their  former  masters  ; then  return  with  your 
information.’’ 

Gorenflot,  uneasy  at  his  friend’s  uneasiness,  trotted  off  and 
soon  returned. 

I hâve  the  whole  story,”  said  he.  And  first,  do  you 
know  where  we  are  ? ” 

“ Oh,  morbleu  ! we  ’re  on  the  road  to  Lyons,”  said  Chicot  ; 
that  ’s  the  only  thing  I care  to  know.” 

Indeed  ! well,  you  may  care  to  know  something  more  ; at 
least,  I should  gather  from  what  you  hâve  been  telling  me  that 
you  wanted  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  mules’  owners.” 

Yes,  go  on.” 

The  one  who  seems  to  be  a gentleman  ” — 

“ Good  ! ” 

“ The  one  who  seems  to  be  a gentleman  has  taken  the  road 
by  Château-Chinon  and  Privas,  a short  eut  to  Avignon, 
apparently.” 

Alone  ? ” 

Alone  ? how  ? ” 

I ask  you  has  he  taken  this  road  alone  ? ” 

With  a lackey.” 

And  the  other  lackey  ? ” 

Continued  on  the  road  to  Lyons.” 

‘‘  Who  ’d  hâve  thought  it  ! And  why  is  the  gentleman 
going  to  Avignon  ? I fancied  he  was  going  to  Pome.  But,” 
continued  Chicot,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  “ I am  asking  you 
about  matters  of  which  you  can  know  nothing.” 

Really,  now  ? ” answered  Gorenflot  ; and  suppose  I do 
know  something  of  them  ? Ah  ! that  astonishes  you,  does 
it?” 

What  do  you  know  ? ” 

He  is  going  to  Avignon  because  our  Holy  Father  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  has  sent  a legate  plenipotentiary  to  Avignon.” 

Good,”  said  Chicot,  I understand  — and  the  mules  ? ” 

The  mules  were  tired  out  ; they  sold  them  to  a horse- 
dealer,  who  wants  to  sell  them  again  to  the  Franciscans.” 

For  how  much  ? ” 
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Fifteen  pistoles  apiece/’ 

Then  how  were  they  able  to  continue  their  journey  ? ’’ 

On  liorses  which  they  purchased.’’ 

From  whom  ? ’’ 

A captain  of  reiters  stationed  here  to  buy  fresli  horses/’ 

Ventre  de  hiche^  comrade/’  cried  Chicot,  “ you  ’re  a wonder, 
and  I never  appreciated  you  until  to-day  ! 

Goreiiflot  strutted  like  a peacock. 

‘‘Now/^  said  Chicot,  “ finish  what  you  hâve  so  well  begun.’’ 

“ What  ain  I to  do  ? ” 

Chicot  jumped  ofî  and  flung  the  bridle  on  the  arm  of  the 
monk. 

“ Take  the  two  mules  and  offer  them  to  the  Franciscans  for 
twenty  pistoles  ; they  will  give  you  the  preference,  surely.” 

If  they  don’t,’’  said  Gorenflot,  “ I ’ll  denounce  them  to 
their  superior/’ 

“ Bravo,  comrade,  you  are  getting  on.’’ 

“ But,”  inquired  Gorenflot,  “ how  are  we  to  continue  our 
journey  ? ” 

“ On  horseback,  morbleu^  on  horseback  ! ” 

“ You  don’t  say  so  ! ” cried  the  monk,  scratching  his  ear. 

You  afraid  ? a cavalier  like  you  ? nonsense  ! ” said  Chicot. 

“ Bah  ! ” aiiswered  Gorenflot,  ‘‘  I ’ll  risk  it  ! But  where 
shall  I find  you  again  ? ” 

“ On  the  Place  de  la  Ville.” 

“ Then  go  there  and  wait  for  me.” 

And  the  monk  advanced  resolutely  toward  the  Franciscans, 
while  Chicot  made  his  way  to  the  chief  square  of  the  little 
town,  by  a cross-street. 

There  he  found  the  captain  of  reiters  at  the  inn  known  as 
the  Coq-Hardi  ; he  was  quaffing  a rather  nice  little  wine  of 
Auxerre,  which  second-class  amateurs  often  mistake  for  Bur- 
gundy  ; the  Gascon  got  further  information  from  him  which 
confirmed  that  which  he  had  received  from  Gorenflot  in  every 
P articulai'. 

In  a moment  he  bargained  for  two  horses  which  figured  on 
the  honest  reiter’s  report  book  as  having  died  on  the  route  ; 
thanks  to  this  accident,  he  had  to  pay  only  thirty-five  pistoles 
for  them. 

They  were  discussing  the  price  of  the  saddles  and  bridles 
Avhen  Chicot  saw  the  monk  coming  through  a little  side  Street 
with  two  saddles  on  his  head  and  two  bridles  in  his  hands. 
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Oho  ! what  does  this  mean,  comrade  ? said  he. 

AVhy/’  answered  Gorenflot,  these  are  the  saddles  and 
bridles  of  our  mules. 

So  you  kept  a grip  on  them,  you  rogue  ? ’’  said  Chicot, 
with  his  broad  smile. 

“ Indeed  I did,’’  answered  the  monk. 

And  you  sold  the  mules  ? ” 

For  ten  pistoles  apiece.” 

Which  they  paid  ? ’’ 

Here  ’s  the  money.” 

And  Gorenflot  slapped  his  pockets,  full  of  ail  sorts  of  coins. 

Ventre  de  hiche  ! ” cried  Chicot,  you  are  a great  man, 
comrade.” 

I am  what  I am,”  answered  Gorenflot,  with  modest  pride. 

And  now  to  work,”  said  Chicot. 

Ah  ! but  I ’m,  so  thirsty  ! ” said  the  monk. 

^^Well,  drink  while  I am  saddling  the  horses,  but  not  too 
much.” 

Just  one  bottle.” 

Oh,  I don’t  mind  a bottle.” 

Gorenflot  drank  two,  and  returned  to  restore  the  remainder 
of  the  money  to  Chicot. 

Chicot  for  a moment  entertained  the  notion  of  letting  the 
monk  keep  the  twenty  pistoles,  diminished  by  the  price  of  the 
two  bottles  ; but  he  reflected  that  on  the  day  Gorenflot  came 
into  possession  of  even  two  crowns  he  would  lose  ail  control 
ôver  him. 

He  took  the  money,  then,  without  the  monk  even  noticing 
he  had  hesitated,  and  got  on  horseback. 

The  monk  did  the  same,  with  the  assistance  of  the  captain 
of  reiters,  a man  who  feared  God,  and  who,  in  exchange  for 
his  services  in  holding  Gorenflot’s  foot  while  the  latter  mounted, 
received  the  monk’s  bénédiction. 

Could  n’t  be  better,”  said  Chicot,  as  he  set  his  horse  to  a 
gallop  ; that  blade  got  a blessing  for  which  he  should  bless 
his  stars.” 

Gorenflot,  seeing  his  supper  running  before  him,  kept  up 
with  Chicot  ; moreover,  his  equestrian  progress  was  rapid  : 
instead  of  clutching  the  mane  with  one  hand  and  the  tail  with 
the  other,  he  now  grasped  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  with  both 
hands,  and  with  that  single  support,  went  as  fast  as  Chicot 
could  well  desire. 
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In  tlie  end  he  showed  more  activity  than  Chicot  himself, 
for  whenever  his  patron  changed  the  gait  and  moderated  the 
pace  of  his  horse,  the  monk,  who  preferred  galloping  to  trot- 
ting,  kept  up  the  same  rattling  pace,  shouting  hurrahs  at  his 
steed. 

Snch  noble  efforts  deserved  a reward  : the  next  evening,  a 
little  this  side  of  Chalons,  Chicot  came  up  with  Maître  Nicolas 
David,  still  disgnised  as  a lackey,  and  did  not  lose  sight  of  him 
until  both  reached  Lyons,  through  whose  gates  the  entire  three 
passed  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  after  their  departure 
from  Paris. 

This  occurred  at  the  very  moment  almost  when  Bussy, 
Saint-Luc,  and  his  wife  arrived,  as  we  hâve  already  said,  from 
an  opposite  direction,  at  the  Castle  of  Meridor. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

HOW  CHICOT  AND  HIS  COMPANION  BECAME  GUESTS  AT  THE 
CYGNE  DE  LA  CROIX,  AND  HOW  THEIR  HOST  RECEIVED 
THEM. 

Maître  Nicolas  David,  still  disguised  as  a lackey,  made 
his  way  to  the  Place  des  Terreaux  and  selected  the  principal 
hostelry  in  the  square,  which  was  known  as  the  Cygne  de  la 
Croix. 

Chicot  saw  him  enter  and  watched  until  he  was  sure  he  was 
received  in  the  hostelry  and  would  not  leave  it. 

“ Hâve  you  any  objection  to  the  Cygne  de  la  Croix  ? ” said 
the  Gascon  to  his  travelling  companion. 

“Not  the  slightest,’’  was  the  answer. 

“ You  will  go  in,  then,  and  bargain  for  a private  and  retired 
room  ; you  will  say  you  are  expecting  your  brother  ; then  you 
will  wait  for  me  at  the  door  ; meanwhile,  I shall  take  a walk 
and  return  at  nightfall  ; when  I do,  I expect  to  find  you  at 
your  post,  and,  as  you  hâve  been  acting  as  sentry  and  must 
know  the  plan  of  the  house,  you  will  conduct  me  to  my  cham- 
ber  without  exposing  me  to  the  danger  of  meeting  people  I 
don’t  wish  to  see.  Do  you  understand  ? 

“ Perfectly,”  answered  Gorenflot. 

“ The  chamber  you  select  must  be  spacious,  cheerful,  easy 
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of  access,  and,  if  possible,  next  to  that  of  the  traveller  who  bas 
just  arrived.  Try  also  to  get  one  with  Windows  looking  on 
the  Street,  so  that  I may  see  every  one  who  enters  or  goes 
ont  ; do  not  mention  my  name  on  any  account,  and  you  can 
promise  mountains  of  gold  to  the  cook.’^ 

Gorenflot  fulfilled  his  commission  to  perfection.  After  the 
apartment  was  chosen,  night  came  on,  and,  after  night  came 
on,  Gorenflot  took  his  companion  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to 
the  room  in  question.  The  monk,  who,  foolish  as  nature  had 
made  him,  had  sonie  of  the  churchman’s  craft,  called  Chicot’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  their  room,  although  situated  on 
another  landing,  was  next  to  that  occupied  by  Nicolas  David, 
and  was  separated  from  it  only  by  a partition,  partly  of  wood 
and  partly  of  lime,  which  could  be  easily  bored  through  by 
any  one  who  wished. 

Chicot  listened  to  the  monk  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 
any  one  who  had  heard  the  speaker  and  seen  his  hearer  would 
hâve  been  able  to  see  how  the  face  of  the  latter  brightened  at 
the  words  of  the  former. 

Then,  when  Gorenflot  had  finished  : 

‘^What  you  hâve  just  told  me  deserves  a reward,”  said 
Chicot  ; you  shall  hâve  sherry  for  supper  to-night,  Gorenflot. 
Yes,  morbleu  ! you  shall,  or  I am  not  your  comrade.” 

I never  got  tipsy  on  that  wine,’’  said  Gorenflot,  it  ought 
to  be  pleasant.” 

Ventre  de  biche  ! ’’  answered  Chicot,  “ you  ’ll  know  it  in 
two  hours,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it.” 

Chicot  sent  for  the  host. 

It  may  be  thought  strange,  perhaps,  that  the  teller  of  this 
story  should  introduce  so  many  of  his  characters  into  so  many 
hostelries  : to  this  he  can  only  reply  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if 
his  characters,  some  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  their  mis- 
tresses,  others  to  avoid  the  anger  of  the  King,  hâve  to  travel 
north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now,  placed  as  the  author 
is  between  antiquity,  when  people,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
spirit  of  fraternal  hospitality,  could  do  without  inns,  and 
modem  life,  in  which  the  inn  has  been  transformed  into  an 
ordinary,  he  is  forced  to  stop  in  hostelries,  since  ail  the  im- 
portant scenes  in  his  book  hâve  to  take  place  therein.  More- 
over,  the  caravansaries  of  the  Occident  had  at  this  period  a triple 
form  which  offers  considérable  interest  and  which  almost  no 
longer  exists.  This  triple  form  was  the  inn,  the  hostelry,  and 
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the  tavern.  Note  that  we  do  not  speak  liere  of  thpse  agree- 
able  bathing-houses  which  bave  no  coimterpart  at  the  présent 
day,  and  which,  being  legacies  bequeathed  by  the  Rome  of  the 
emperors  to  the  Paris  of  our  kings,  borrowed  from  antiquity 
the  manifold  pleasures  of  its  profane  license. 

But  these  latter  establishments  were  still  enclosed  within 
the  walls  of  the  capital  ; under  the  reign  of  King  Henri  III. 
the  province  had  still  only  its  hostelry,  its  inn,  and  its  tavern. 

Well,  then,  we  are  in  a hostelry,  a fact  of  which  the  host 
was  proudly  conscions,  as  was  proved  by  his  reply  to  Chicot’s 
request  for  his  presence  that  his  guest  must  hâve  patience, 
since  he  was  talking  with  a traveller  who,  having  arrived 
before  him,  had  a right  to  prior  service. 

Chicot  giiessed  that  this  traveller  was  his  lawyer. 

What  can  they  be  talking  about  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

You  think,  then,  that  our  host  and  your  friend  are  in 
collusion  ? ” 

“ Zounds,  man,  you  see  it  yourself  ! since  the  fellow  with 
the  malapert  face  which  we  got  a glimpse  of  and  which,  I 
hope,  no  doubt  belougs  to  ” — 

“ Our  host,”  said  the  monk. 

Is  holding  a conférence  with  another  fellow  dressed  as  a 
lackey.” 

But,”  said  Gorenflot,  “ he  has  changed  his  clothes  — I 
noticed  that  — he  is  now  entirely  dressed  in  black.” 

“ That  settles  it  ! the  host  is  engaged  in  some  plot  or  other, 
there  ’s  not  a doubt  of  it.” 

“ Shall  I try  to  confess  his  wife  ? ” asked  Gorenflot. 

‘‘  No,”  said  Chicot,  you  had  better  go  and  take  a stroll 
through  the  city.” 

But  my  supper  ? ” 

I fll  see  it  is  got  ready  during  your  absence.  Stay,  here  ’s 
a Crown  to  enable  you  to  get  into  proper  trim  for  it.” 

Gorenflot  accepted  the  crown  gratefully. 

During  his  travels,  the  monk  had  more  than  once  taken  a 
solitary  ramble  in  the  evening,  a sort  of  half  nocturnal  prom- 
enade of  which  he  was  passionately  fond  ; even  in  Paris  he 
used  to  venture  on  a tramp  of  this  sort,  his  ofiice  of  brother 
collector  giving  him  a certain  amount  of  freedom.  But  these 
rambles  were  dearer  than  ever  to  him  since  he  left  the  cou- 
vent. Gorenflot’s  love  of  freedom  now  breathed  through  every 
pore,  and  he  only  remembered  his  former  abode  as  a prison. 
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So,  with  his  robe  tucked  up  and  his  crown  in  bis  pocket,  he 
set  ont  on  bis  explorations. 

No  sooner  was  be  ontside  tbe  room  tban  Cbicot  took  a 
gimlet  immediately,  and  bored  a bole  tbrougb  tbe  partition, 
on  a level  witb  bis  eye. 

Tbis  bole,  not  as  large  as  tbat  in  a pea-sbooter,  did  not  allow 
bim,  on  acconnt  of  tbe  tbickness  of  tbe  boards,  to  get  a dis- 
tinct view  of  tbe  different  parts  of  tbe  room;  but,  by  gluing 
bis  ear  to  it,  be  could  bear  tbe  voices  easily  enougb. 

However,  tbanks  to  bis  bosffs  position  in  tbe  apartment, 
Cbicot  could  see  bim  plainly  as  be  talked  witb  Nicolas  David. 

Some  words  escaped  bim,  but  tbose  be  did  catcb  proved  tbat 
David  was  making  a great  display  of  his  fidelity  to  tbe  King, 
speaking  eyen  of  a mission  confided  to  him  by  M.  de  Mor- 
villiers. 

While  be  was  discoursing,  tbe  bost  listened  respectfully,  but 
with  tbis  respect  was  mingled  a good  deal  of  indifférence,  to 
say  tbe  very  least  of  it.  His  answers  were  few  and  short,  and 
Chicot  noticed  tbe-  irony  in  bis  eyes  and  in  his  tones  every  time 
he  pronounced  tbe  King’ s naine. 

Aha  ! ” said  Cbicot  to  himself,  would  our  bost  be  a 
Leaguer,  peradventure  ? Mordieu  ! I ’ll  make  sure  of  tbat.” 

And  as  tbe  conversation  in  Maître  Nicolas’  room  did  not 
promise  anything  further  of  importance.  Chicot  resolved  to 
Avait  patiently  for  his  host’s  visit  to  himself. 

At  last  tbe  door  opened. 

The  bost  entered,  bat  in  band,  but  witb  tbe  saine  jeering 
expression  tbat  had  struck  Chicot  wben  be  saAV  him  talking 
Avitb  tbe  lawyer. 

Be  seated,  my  dear  monsieur,”  said  Chicot,  and  before 
we  corne  to  any  definite  arrangement,  be  pleased  to  bear  my 
story.” 

The  bost  seemed  anything  but  pleased  witb  tbis  exordium, 
and  even  made  a sign  with  bis  head  tbat  be  preferred  standing. 

“ I wish  y ou  to  feel  entirely  at  y our  ease,  my  dear  mon- 
sieur,” fesumed  Chicot. 

The  bost  made  a sign  tbat  intimated  he  was  in  tbe  habit  of 
taking  bis  ease  witbout  tbe  permission  of  anybody. 

You  saw  me  tbis  morning  with  a monk  ? ” continued 
Chicot. 

Yes,  monsieur,”  answered  tbe  bost. 

Hush  ! we  must  be  careful  — tbis  monk  is  proscribed.” 
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‘‘  Pshaw  ! ” returned  the  host,  I suppose  some  Huguenot  in 
disguise.’’ 

Chicot  assumed  an  air  of  offended  dignity. 

Huguenot  ! ” he  said,  disgusted,  pray  who  spoke  of  a 
Huguenot  ? I ’d  hâve  you  know  this  monk  is  one  of  my  rela- 
tives, and  there  are  no  Huguenots  among  iny  relatives. 
Shame  ! shame  ! an  honest  man  like  you  ought  to  blush  at 
the  very  thought  of  uttering  the  name  of  such  vermin.” 

But,  monsieur,  such  things  hâve  occurred,”  retorted  the 
other. 

“ Never  in  my  family  ! On  the  contrary,  that  monk  is  the 
most  furious  enemy  ever  let  loose  on  the  Huguenots,  and  so 
he  lias  fallen  into  disgrâce  with  his  Majesty  King  Henri  III., 
who,  as  you  know,  protects  them.” 

The  host  seemed  at  length  interested  in  the  persécution  of 
Gorenflot. 

‘‘  Hush  ! ” said  he,  laying  a finger  on  his  lip. 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” asked  Chicot  ; “ surely  you  hâve  n’t 
any  of  the  King’s  people  here  ? ” 

I am  afraid  I hâve,”  said  the  host,  shaking  his  head  ; 
‘‘  there,  on  that  side,  is  a traveller  ” — 

Then  my  relative  and  I must  escape  at  once,  for  an  outlaw, 
a fugitive  ” — 

Where  could  you  go  ? ” 

We  hâve  two  or  three  addresses  given  us  by  one  of  our 
friends,  an  innkeeper  named  La  Hurière.” 

La  Hurière  ! Do  you  know  La  Hurière  ? ” 

“ Hush  ! ’t  is  a name  not  to  be  spoken  ; we  made  his  ac- 
quaintaiice  on  the  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew.” 

Then,”  said  the  host,  I see  that  you  and  your  relative  are 
holy  people.  I am  also  acquainted  with  La  Hurière.  I was 
even  désirons  when  I bought  this  hostelry  of  adopting  the 
same  sign  as  his,  the  Belle-Étoile,  as  a testimony  of  my  friend- 
ship  for  him  ; but  the  hostelry  had  long  been  known  as  the 
Cygne  de  la  Croix,  and  T was  afraid  a change  might  not  work 
well.  So  you  say  that  your  relative,  monsieur  ” — 

“ Was  so  imprudent  as  to  preach  against  the  Huguenots  ; 
he  was  extraordinarily  successful,  and  so  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  furious  at  the  success  that  disclosed  the  real  opinions 
of  the  people,  wanted  to  put  him  in  prison.” 

“ And  then  ? ” inquired  the  innkeeper,  in  a tone  that  showed 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  his  feelings. 
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Faith,  I carried  him  off/’  said  Chicot. 

And  you  did  right.  The  poor  dear  man  ! ” 

M.  de  Guise,  however,  promised  me  that  he  would  protect 
him.” 

“ What  ! the  great  Henri  de  Guise  ? Henry  the  ” — 

“ Henri  the  saint.” 

‘‘  Yes,  you  are  right,  Henri  the  saint.” 

‘‘  But  I was  afraid  of  civil  war.” 

Then,”  said  the  host,  if  you  are  a friend  of  M.  de  Guise, 
you  know  this.”  ^ 

And  the  innkeeper  made  a sort  of  masonic  sign  by  which  the 
Leaguers  knew  one  another. 

“ Faith,  I should  say  I did  ! And  you  know  this,  don’t 
you  ? ” 

Chicot,  during  the  famous  night  he  had  passed  in  the  cou- 
vent, had  not  only  noticed,  a score  -of  times,  the  sign  made  by 
the  innkeeper,  but  the  corresponding  sign  also. 

So  Chicot,  in  his  turn,  made  the  second  sign. 

“ Then,”  said  the  host,  ail  his  suspicions  scattered  to  the 
wind,  ^^you  must  consider  yourself  at  home,  my  house  is  yours  ; 
look  on  me  as  a friend,  for  I look  on  you  as  a brother,  and  if 
you  hâve  no  money  ” — 

Chicot’s  answer  was  to  draw  from  his  pocket  a purse  that, 
although  already  a little  depleted,  had  still  ail  the  outward 
show  of  a dignified  corpulence. 

The  sight  of  a chubby-looking  purse  is  always  pleasiug,  even 
to  the  generous  man  who  offers  you  money  and  in  this  way 
learns  that  you  hâve  no  need  of  it  : he  can  keep  the  merit  of 
his  offer  without  being  compelled  to  put  it  into  execution. 

Oh,  just  as  you  like,”  said  the  host. 

I may  as  well  tell  you,”  added  Chicot,  “ so  that  you  may 
be  quite  easy  in  your  mind,  that  we  are  travelling  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  and  that  our  expenses  are  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  holy  Union.  Be  so  kind,  then,  as  to 
point  ont  a hostelry  where  we  may  be  perfectly  safe.” 

Morbleu  ! ” said  the  innkeeper,  I know  of  no  place  as 
safe  as  where  you  are  ; you  can  take  my  word  for  that.” 

But  you  spoke  just  now  of  a man  staying  in  the  next  room 
to  me.” 

Yes,  but  let  him  take  care  ; let  him  make  the  slightest 
attenipt  to  spy  on  you,  and  ont  he  goes,  neck  and  crop,  or 
Bernouillet  is  a liar.” 
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Your  name  is  Bernouillet  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

“ That  is  my  name,  monsieur  ; not  known,  I suppose,  in  the 
capital,  but  pretty  well  known  among  the  faithful  in  the  prov- 
ince, I am  proud  to  say.  Give  but  the  word,  and  I ’ll  turn  him 
adrift  at  once.” 

^^Why  should  you  ? ” said  Chicot;  ^^on  the  contrary,  let 
him  stay  ; it  ’s  always  better  to  hâve  your  enemies  under  your 
hand  ; you  can  watch  them,  at  least.” 

You  are  right,”  said  Bernouillet,  admiringly. 

But  what  makes  you  believe  this  man  is  our  enemy  ? I 
sayoï^r  enemy,”  said  the  Gascon,  with  a tender  smile,  ‘^because 
I see  clearly  we  are  brothers.” 

Yes,  certainly  we  are,”  returned  the  host.  “ What  makes 
me  believe  ” — 

‘‘  That  is  what  I am  asking  you.” 

Well  ! he  came  disguised  as  a lackey,  then  he  just  put  on  a 
lawyer’s  dress  ; and  I am  sure  he  is  no  more  a lawyer  than  he 
is  a lackey,  for  I saw  the  long  point  of  a rapier  under  his  cloak. 
Besides,  he  spoke  of  the  King  in  a way  that  nobody  speaks  of 
him  ; and  he  confessed  to  me  he  had  a mission  from  M.  de  Mor- 
villiers,  who,  you  know,  is  a minister  of  Nebuchadnezzar.” 

Say  rather  of  Herod.” 

“ Of  Sardanapalus  ! ” 

Bravo  ! ” 

Ah  ! I see  we  understand  each  other,”  said  the  host. 

I should  think  so  ! ” returned  Chicot  ; so  I remain  ? ” 

I ’ll  be  bound  you  do  ! ” 

But  not  a word  about  my  relative.” 

‘‘  You  may  dépend  on  that.” 

Nor  about  me.” 

What  do  you  take  me  for  ? But  silence  î Some  one  is 
Corning.” 

Gorenflot  stood  on  the  threshold. 

Himself  ! — the  worthy  man  himself  ! ” cried  the  host. 

And  he  went  up  to  Gorenflot  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
Leaguers. 

This  sign  struck  Gorenflot  with  surprise  and  dismay. 

“ Answer,  answer,  brother,”  said  Chicot,  ‘‘  our  host  knows 
everything,  he  is  a member.” 

Member  ! ” repeated  Gorenflot,  member  of  what  ? ” 

Of  the  holy  Union,”  said  Bernouillet,  in  almost  a whisper. 

You  see  now  you  may  answer  his  sign  ; answer  it,  then.” 
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Gorenflot  made  the  answering  sign,  and  the  innkeeper’s  joy 
was  complété. 

“ But/’  said  Gorenflot,  wlio  was  in  a hurry  to  change  the 
conversation,  I was  promised  sherry.” 

“ Sherry,  Malaga,  Alicant,  ail  the  wines  in  my  cellar  are  at 
your  service,  brother.” 

Gorenflot’s  eyes  wandered  from  the  innkeeper  to  Chicot  and 
were  then  raised  to  heaven.  He  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
why  such  luck  befell  him,  and  it  was  évident  he  was  acknowl- 
edging,  with  true  Christian  humility,  that  his  good  fortune  sur- 
passed  his  merits. 

The  three  following  days,  Gorenflot  got  tipsy  : the  first  day  on 
sherry,  the  second  on  Malaga,  the  third  on  Alicant  ; however, 
after  ail  his  experiments,  he  confessed  that  there  was  nothing 
like  Burgundy,  and  so  he  went  back  to  Chambertin. 

During  ail  the  tiine  devoted  by  Gorenflot  to  these  vinous 
vérifications.  Chicot  never  left  his  room,  and  kept  on  watching 
the  lawyer  Nicolas  David  from  night  till  morning. 

The  innkeeper,  who  attributed.  Chicot’s  séclusion  to  his  fear 
of  the  pretended  royalist,  did  his  best  to  satisfy  his  vindictive 
feelings  by  playing  every  sort  of  trick  on  the  latter. 

But  ail  this  had  very  little  effect,  at  least  apparently.  Nicolas 
David,  having  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Pierre  de  Gondy 
at  the  hostelry  of  the  Cygne  de  la  Croix,  would  not  leave  his 
temporary  domicile,  dreading  he  might  miss  the  Guises’  mes- 
sengers  if  he  went  elsewhere,  and  so,  in  his  host’s  presence, 
nothing  seemed  to  ruffle  him.  However,  when  the  door  closed 
on  Maître  Bernouillet,  his  solitary  rage  was  a diverting  spectacle 
for  Chicot,  who  had  his  eye  always  on  the  gimlet-hole. 

David  had  divined  the  innkeeper’s  antipathy  toward  him  on 
the  second  day  of  his  résidence,  and  had  said,  shaking  his  fist 
at  him,  or  rather,  at  the  door  through  which  he  passed  ont  : 

“ In  five  or  six  days,  you  scoundrel,  you  shall  pay  me  for 
this.” 

Chicot  knew  enough  now  to  satisfy  him  ; he  was  sure  the 
lawyer  would  not  leave  the  hostelry  before  he  received  the 
legate’s  aiiswer. 

But  as  this  sixth  day  — the  seventh  since  his  arrivai  at  the 
inn  — drew  nigh,  Nicolas  David,  who  had  beeiitold  repeatedly 
by  the  innkeeper,  in  spite  of  Chicot’s  remonstrances,  that  his 
room  was  badly  needed,  Nicolas  David,  we  say,  fell  sick. 

Then  the  inkeeper  insisted  he  should  leave  while  he  was 
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still  able  to  walk.  The  lawyer  asked  a day’s  respite,  declaring 
he  would  certainly  be  well  the  next  day.  But  on  the  next  day 
he  was  worse  than  ever. 

The  host  himself  came  with  this  news  to  his  friend  the 
Leaguer. 

“ Aha  ! ” said  he,  rubbing  his  hands,  oui*  royalist,  Herod’s 
own  friend,  is  going  to  be  passed  in  review  by  the  Admirai  ’ 
— rub-a-duh,  club,  dub,  rub-a-dub  ! ’’ 

Now,  to  be  jxissed  în  revieio  by  the  Admirai  meant,  among 
the  Leagners,  to  make  one  single  stride  from  this  world  to  the 
next. 

Pshaw  ! ” returned  Chicot,  you  don’t  believe  he  is  dying  ? ” 
‘^A  terrible  fever,  my  dear  brother,  tertian  fever,  quartan 
fever,  with  paroxysms  that  make  him  bound  up  and  down  in 
his  bed  ; a jjerfect  démon,  he  tried  to  strangle  me  and  beats  my 
servants  ; the  doctors  can  make  nothing  of  the  case.’’ 

Chicot  reflected. 

You  saw  him,  then  ? ” he  inquired. 

‘‘  Of  course  ! hâve  n’t  1 told  you  he  tried  to  strangle  me  ? ” 

How  was  he  ? ” 

Pale,  nervous,  shattered,  shouting  like  one  possessed.” 

What  did  he  shout  ? ” 

“ Take  care  of  the  King.  They  want  to  murder  the  King.” 

The  wretch  ! ” 

The  scoundrel  ! sometimes  he  says  he  expects  a man  from 
Avignon  and  wishes  to  see  this  man  before  he  dies.” 

What  ’s  that  you  say  ? ” returned  Chicot.  “ He  speaks  of 
Avignon,  does  he  ? ” 

Every  minute.” 

Ventre  de  biche  ! ” said  Chicot,  letting  fl}"  his  favorite  oath. 

But  don’t  you  think,”  resumed  the  innkeeper,  “ it  would 
be  rather  odd  should  he  die  here  ? ” 

“ Very  odd,  indeed,”  said  Chicot,  “ but  I should  not  wish 
him  to  die  before  the  arrivai  of  the  man  from  Avignon.” 

Why  ? the  sooiier  he  dies,  the  sooner  we  ’re  rid  of  him.” 

“ Yes,  but  I do  not  push  my  hatred  so  far  as  to  wish  the 
destruction  of  both  body  and  soûl;  and  since  this  man  is 
Corning  from  Avignon  to  hear  his  confession  ” — 

‘‘  Oh,  nonsense  ! It  ’s  only  some  feverish  delusion,  some 
fancy  for  which  his  disease  is  responsible  ; you  may  be  sure 
nobody  is  coming.” 


1 An  allusion  to  the  death  of  Coligny,  the  chief  of  the  Huguenots. 
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But  you  see  we  caii’t  tell/’  said  Chicot. 

Ah  ! you  are  the  right  stamp  of  a Christian,  you  are  ! ” 
answered  the  innkeeper. 

Bender  good  for  evil,”  says  the  divine  law. 

Chicot’s  host  retired,  hlled  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

As  for  Gorenflot,  who  was  left  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  ail 
these  weighty  concerns,  he  grew  visibly  fatter  and  fatter  ; at 
the  end  of  the  week  the  staircase  that  led  to  his  bedchamber 
groaned  under  his  weight  and  was  beginning  to  hem  him  in 
between  the  banister  and  the  wall,  so  that  one  evening  he 
came  in  terrible  agitation  to  announce  to  Chicot  that  the  stair- 
case was  narrowing.  However,  neither  David,  nor  the  League, 
nor  the  déplorable  condition  into  which  religion  had  fallen 
troubled  him.  His  sole  and  only  care  was  to  vary  his  bill 
of  fare  and  harmonize  the  different  wines  of  Burgundy  with 
the  different  dishes  he  ordered.  No  wonder  the  astounded 
innkeeper  muttered  every  time  he  saw  him  corne  in  and  go 
out  : 

And  to  think  that  that  corpulent  father  should  be  a regu- 
lar  torrent  of  éloquence  ! ” 


CHAPTEB  XXXI. 

HOW  THE  MONK  CONFESSED  THE  LAWYER,  AND  THE  LAWYER 
CONFESSED  THE  MONK. 

At  length  the  day  that  was  to  rid  the  hostelry  of  its  guest 
arrived  or  appeared  to  arrive.  Maître  Bernouillet  dashed  into 
Chicot’s  room,  laughing  so  immoderately  that  the  Gascon  had 
to  wait  some  time  before  learning  the  cause  of  this  hilarity. 

He  ’s  dying  ! ” cried  the  charitable  innkeeper,  he  ’ll  soon 
be  as  dead  as  a door-nail,  at  last  ! ” 

So  that  is  why  you  are  in  such  a fit  of  merriment  ? ” asked 
Chicot. 

Not  a doubt  of  it.  Why,  the  trick  would  make  a dog 
laugh.” 

“ What  trick  ? ” 

Oh,  now,  that  won’t  do.  Confess  that  it  was  you  your- 
self,  my  fine  gentleman,  that  played  it.” 

‘‘  I played  a trick  on  the  sick  man  ? ” 
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“ Yes  ! 

What  is  ail  this  about  ? Wbat  bas  bappened  to  hiin  ? ’’ 

Wbat  bas  bappened  to  bim  ! You  kiiow  be  was  always 
screaming  for  bis  man  from  Avignon  ! 

“ Obo  ! so  tbe  man  bas  corne  at  last  ? ” 

He  bas  conie.” 

You  bave  seen  bim  ? ’’ 

Certainly.  Do  you  tbink  any  one  euters  bere  wbom  I do 
not  see  ? ” 

And  wbat  did  be  look  like  ? 

The  man  from  Avignon  ? ob,  little,  thin,  and  rosy/’ 

It  ’s  tbe  saine  ! ” escaped  from  Cbicot,  inadvertently. 

There  ! now  you  must  admit  you  sent  tbe  man  to  bim, 
silice  you  recognize  tbe  man.’’ 

“ So  tbe  messenger  bas  arrived  ! ” cried  Cbicot,  rising  and 
twisting  bis  mustacbe  ; ve/iitre  de  biche  ! tell  me  ail  about 
it,  my  dear  Bernouillet.” 

AU  ’s  easily  told,  and  if  it  was  n’t  you  that  did  tbe  trick, 
you  will,  perbaps,  say  Avho  it  was.  Well,  tben,  an  bour  ago, 
as  I was  hanging  up  a rabbit,  a little  man  and  a big  horse 
balted  before  tbe  door. 

‘‘‘Is  Maître  Nicolas  bere  ? ’ inquired  tbe  little  man.  You 
know  that  was  tbe  name  tbat  rascally  royalist  entered  on  my 
books. 

“ ‘ Yes,  monsieur,’  I answered. 

“ ‘ Tell  bim  t;he  person  be  is  expecting  from  Avignon  is 
bere.’ 

“ ‘ With  pleasure,  monsieur,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you.’ 

“ ‘ Of  what  ? ’ 

“ ‘ That  Maître  Nicolas,  as  you  call  bim,  is  dying.’ 

“ ‘ The  more  reason  wby  you  should  do  my  bidding  witbout 
any  delay.’ 

“ ‘ But  you  do  not  know,  perbaps,  tbat  he  is  dying  of  a ma- 
lignant  fever.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed  ? ’ said  tbe  man  ; ‘ tben  tbere  is  still  greater  need 
for  you  to  burry  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Wbat  î you  persist  ? ’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘ In  spite  of  tbe  danger  ? ’ 

“ ‘ In  spite  of  everytbing.  I tell  you  I must  see  bim.’ 

“ Tbe  little  man  was  getting  angry  and  spoke  in  an  imperi- 
ous  tone  tbat  admitted  of  no  reply. 
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Consequently  I led  him  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man.” 
Then  he  is  there,”  said  Chicot,  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  the  chamber. 

He  is  there  ; is  it  not  fnnny  ? ” 

Exceedingly  fnnny,^’  answered  Chicot. 

How  imfortnnate  that  we  can’t  hear  them  ! ’’ 

Yes,  it  is  unfortunate.’’ 

“ The  scene  mnst  be  quite  comical.” 

“ Coniical  to  the  highest  degree  ; but  what  hinders  you  from 
entering  ? ” 

He  dismissed  me.’’ 

‘‘  Under  what  pretext  ? ” 

He  said  he  was  going  to  confess.” 

What  hinders  yon  from  listening  at  the  door  ? ” 

Yon’re  right,”  said  the  innkeeper,  darting  ont  of  the  room. 

Chicot  at  once  ran  to  his  hole. 

Pierre  de  Gondy  sat  by  the  sick  man’s  pillow,  but  they 
spoke  so  low  that  he  could  not  hear  a single  Avord  of  their 
conversation. 

Moreover,  even  had  he  heard  this  conversation,  now  draw- 
ing  to  its  close,  he  would  hâve  learned  little.  At  the  end  of 
five  minutes  M.  de  Gondy  rose,  took  leave  of  the  dying  man, 
and  retired. 

Chicot  ran  to  the  window.  A lackey,  mounted  on  a crop- 
eared  horse,  held  the  bridle  of  the  big  charger  of  which 
Bernouillet  had  spoken  ; a moment  later  ther  Guise’s  ambas- 
sador  made  his  appearance,  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  turned 
the  corner  of  the  Street,  which  led  into  the  Pue  de  Paris. 

Mordieu  ! ” said  Chicot,  “ I hope  he  has  n’t  taken  the  gene- 
alogy  along  with  him  ; in  any  case,  I ’ll  corne  up  with  him, 
though  I hâve  to  kill  half  a score  of  horses  in  order  to  do  so.” 

But  no,”  said  he,  these  lawyers  are  cunning  as  foxes, 
mine  particularly,  and  I suspect  — Where  in  the  devil,  I 
wonder,”  continued  Chicot,  stamping  the  floor  impatiently  and 
evidently  having  got  hold  of  another  idea  connected  with  the 
first  one,  where  in  the  devil  is  that  rascal  Gorenflot  ? ” 

At  this  moment  the  innkeeper  returned. 

Well  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

He  is  gone,”  said  his  host. 

The  confesser  ? ” 

As  much  a confessor  as  I am.” 

And  the  sick  man  ? ” 
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Fainted,  I imderstand,  after  the  conférence.” 

You  ’re  qiiite  sure  he  ’s  still  in  his  room  ? ” 

What  a question  ! he’ll  probably  never  leave  it  except  for 
the  cemetery.”  ' 

Very  well,  that  is  ail  I wanted;  please  send  me  my  relative 
as  soon  as  he  cornes  in.” 

“ Even  if  he  is  tipsy  ? ” 

‘‘No  matter  how  he  is.” 

“ The  case  is  then  urgent  ? ” 

“ Yes,  the  good  of  the  cause  is  at  stake.” 

Bernouillet  hurried  ont  immediately  ; he  was  a man  of  zeal. 

It  was  now  ChicoFs  turn  to  hâve  a fever  ; he  was  undecided 
whether  he  should  run  after  Gondy  or  force  himself  on  David. 
If  the  lawyer  was  as  ill  as  the  innkeeper  claimed,  it  was  prob- 
able he  had  given  ail  his  despatches  to  j\I.  de  Gondy.  Chicot 
stalked  up  and  down  his  room  like  a madman,  striking  his 
forehead  and  trying  to  hnd  an  idea  among  the  millions  of 
globules  bubbling  in  his  brain. 

He  could  hear  iiothing  in  the  next  chamber,  and  ail  he  could 
see  was  a corner  of  the  bedstead  enveloped  in  its  curtains. 

Suddenly  a voice  resounded  on  the  staircase.  Chicot  started  ; 
it  was  that  of  the  monk. 

Gorenflot,  pushed  along  by  the  innkeeper,  who  was  making 
vain  efforts  to  keep  him  silent,  was  mounting  the  stairs,  step 
by  step,  and  singing  in  a tipsy  voice  : 

“ Wine,  Wine 

< And  Sorrow  combine 

To  muddle  and  rattle  this  poor  head  of  mine. 

And  then  they  ’ve  a tussle, 

And  wrestle,  and  hustle 
To  stay  in  the  fort  that  the  pair  hâve  assailed. 

But  which  is  the  stronger 
I cannot  doubt  longer, 

For  Sorrow  to  keep  her  position  bas  faiied, 

Which  she  ’s  forced  to  resign 
To  Wine,  Wine  ! ” 

Chicot  ran  to  the  door. 

“ Silence,  drunkard  ! ” he  shouted. 

“ Drunkard  ! ” stammered  Gorenflot,  “ tvell,  yes,  I hâve 
drunk  ! ” 

“ Corne  here,  I say  ; and  you,  Bernouillet,  know  what  jo\i  ’re 
to  do.” 
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Yes,”  said  the  innkeeper,  making  a sign  of  intelligence  and 
descending  tke  stairs  four  steps  at  a time. 

Corne  here,  I say,”  continued  Chicot,  dragging  the  monk 
into  the  room,  and  let  us  talk  seriously,  that  is,  if  talk  seriously 
you  can/^ 

Parhleu  ! you  inust  be  joking,  comrade,’^  said  Gorenflot. 

I am  as  serious  as  an  ass  is  when  he  ’s  drinking.” 

Or  when  he  ’s  drunk,”  retorted  Chicot,  with  a shrug. 

Then  he  led  hiin  to  a chair,  into  which  the  monk  dropped 
with  an,  ah  ! ” expressive  of  the  most  intense  relief. 

Chicot  shut  the  door  and  came  back  to  Grorenflot  with  a face 
so  grave  that  the  latter  understood  he  should  hâve  to  listen. 

Well,  now,  what  more  hâve  you  against  me  ? ” said  the 
monk,  with  an  emphasis  on  more  that  was  éloquent  as  to  ail 
the  persécutions  Chicot  had  made  him  endure. 

There  is  this  more,”  answered  Chicot,  roughly,  “ that  you 
do  not  think  sufficiently  of  the  duties  of  your  profession  ; you 
wallow  in  drunkenness  and  gluttony  and  let  religion  take  care 
of  itself,  corhœiif  ! ” 

Gorenflot  turned  his  big  eyes  on  his  censor  in  amazement. 

I ? ” said  he. 

Yes,  you  ; look  at  yourself,  you  ’re  a disgrâce  to  be  seen. 
Your  robe  is  torn,  and  you  must  hâve  fought  on  the  way,  for 
there  ’s  a black  ring  round  your  left  eye.” 

I ? ” repeated  Gorenflot,  more  and  more  astonished  at  being 
lectured  in  a style  to  which,  certainly.  Chicot  had  not  hitherto 
accustomed  him. 

Of  course,  I mean  you  ; you  hâve  mud  above  your  knees, 
and  what  mud  ! white  mud,  which  proves  you  got  tipsy  in  the 
suburbs.” 

Faith,  I ’m  afraid  it  ’s  ail  true,”  said  Gorenflot. 

ünhappy  man  ! a Genevièvan  monk  ! why,  even  in  a Fran- 
ciscan  it  would  be  horrible  ! ” 

Chicot,  my  friend,  I must,  then,  be  very  guilty  ! ” said 
Gorenflot,  with  deep  feeling. 

So  guilty  that  you  deserve  to  be  burnt  in  hell’s  fire  down 
to  your  very  sandals.  Beware!  if  this  continue,  I ’ll  hâve 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you.” 

Ah  ! Chicot,  my  friend,  you  would  never  do  that,”  said  the 
monk. 

“ Would  n’t  I,  though?  and,  besides,  there  are  archers  in 
Lyons.” 
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Oli  ! my  beloved  protector,  spare  me  ! ” stammered  the 
inoiik,  who  not  only  wept,  but  roared  in  his  agony  like  a bull. 

“ Faugh  ! what  a disgusting  animal  y ou  are  become,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  very  moment  our  neighbor  is  dying  ! Was  tliis  the 
time,  I ask  you,  to  misbehave  as  you  hâve  doue  ? 

‘‘  True,  true,”  ansvvered  Gorenflot,  with  an  air  of  the  deepest 
contrition. 

“ Corne,  let  us  see,  are  you  a Christian  ? — yes  or  no  î ” 

Am  I a Christian  ? ’’  cried  Gorenflot,  rising,  am  I a Chris- 
tian ? I am,  and  ready  to  proclaim  my  faith,  though  you 
stretch  me  on  the  gridiron  of  St.  Lawrence  ! ” 

And  with  arm  uplifted  as  if  in  the  act  of  swearing,  he  began 
to  sing  in  a voice  that  shook  the  Windows  : 

“ I am  a Christian  man, 

Deny  it  no  one  can.” 

“ Stop,  stop,’’  said  Chicot,  placing  his  hand  over  the  monk’s 
mouth.  “ Then,  if  you  are,  you  ought  not  to  let  your  brother 
die  without  confession.” 

‘‘  You  are  right;  where  is  my  brother  ? I ’ll  confess  him  at 
once,”  said  Gorenflot,  ^Ghat  is,  when  1 hâve  had  a drink,  for  I 
am  dying  of  thirst.” 

Chicot  passed  him  a jug  of  water,  which  he  nearly  emptied. 

“ Ah  ! iny  son,”  said  he,  as  he  laid  the  jug  on  the  table, 
“ things  are  beginning  to  look  clearer  to  me.” 

That  ’s  very  fortunate,”  answered  Chicot,  who  determined 
to  profit  by  this  lucid  interval. 

“ And  now,  my  tender  friend,”  continued  the  monk,  ‘‘  whom 
am  I to  confess  ? ” 

Our  unhappy  neighbor,  who  is  dying.” 

They  ought  to  give  him  a pint  of  wine  with  honey  in  it,” 
said  Gorenflot. 

“ You  may  be  right,  but  he  has  more  need  of  spiritual  than 
of  temporal  succor  at  présent,  and  that  you  must  procure  for 
him.” 

“ Do  you  think  I am  in  a fit  state  myself  to  do  so,  M.  Chicot  ? ” 
inquired  the  monk,  timidly. 

“ You  ! I never  saw  you  so  full  of  unction  in  my  life.  You 
will  lead  him  back  to  the  right  road  if  he  has  strayed  from  it, 
and  if  he  is  looking  for  it  you  will  send  him  straight  to  Paradise.” 

‘‘  I ’ui  off,  then,  immediately,” 
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Wait.  I want  to  point  ont  to  you  the  course  you  ’re  to 
follow/’ 

Why  so  ? I ought  to  know  my  business  after  being 
twenty  years  a monk/’ 

Yes,  but,  to-day,  you  bave  not  only  to  do  your  business  but 
my  will.” 

. Your  will  ?” 

And  if  you  execute  it  practically  — are  you  listening  ? — 
I will  deposit  a hundred  pistoles  at  the  Corne  Abondance,  to 
be  spent  in  eating  or  drinking,  just  as  you  choose.” 

“ To  be  spent  in  eating  and  drinking  ; I like  that  better.” 

That  ’s  your  look-out  — a hundred  pistoles  for  eonfessing 
this  worthy  man  who  is  dying,  do  you  understand  ? ” 

I dl  confess  him,  plague  take  me  if  I donT  ! How  am  I to 
set  about  it  ? ” 

“ Listen  : your  robe  gives  you  great  authority  ; you  must 
speak  in  the  naine  of  God  and  of  the  King,  and,  by  your  élo- 
quent exhortations  compel  this  man  to  give  up  the  papers  that 
were  lately  brought  to  him  from  Avignon.” 

And  why  am  I to  compel  him  to  give  me  up  these 
papers  ? ” 

Chicot  looked  at  the  monk  pityingly. 

To  gain  a thousand  livres,  you  double-dyed  idiot,”  said  he. 

Ail  right,”  returned  Gorenflot,  I ’ll  go  to  him.” 

“ Stop.  He  will  tell  you  he  has  just  made  his  confession.” 

But,  if  he  has  confessed  already  ” — 

You  ’ll  tell  him  he  lies,  that  the  man  who  left  him  was  not 
a confessor,  but  an  intriguer  like  himself.” 

But  he  ’ll  get  angry.” 

What  imed  you  care,  since  he  ’s  dying  ? ” 

“ Bight  again.” 

Now  you  understand,  don’t  you  ? Speak  of  God,  speak  of 
the  devil,  speak  of  anything  you  like  ; but,  however  you  go 
about  it,  make  sure  you  get  the  papers  ont  of  his  clutches.” 

And  if  he  refuse  to  surrender  them  ? ” 

Refuse  him  absolution,  curse  him,  anathematize  him.” 

Or  shall  I take  them  by  force  ? ” 

Oh,  any  way  you  like.  But,  let  us  see,  hâve  you  sobered  up 
enough  to  execute  my  instructions  ? ” 

You  ’ll  see.  They  shall  be  executed  to  the  letter.” 

And  Gorenflot,  as  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  broad  face, 
apparently  wiped  away  ail  surface  traces  of  his  late  intoxica- 
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tion  : his  eyes  became  calm,  although,  to  those  who  examined 
them  keenly,  they  had  still  a besotted  look  ; he  articulated  bis 
words  with  more  or  less  distinctness  ; and  his  gestures  were 
made  with  a certain  degree  of  steadiness,  interrupted  by  an 
occasional  tremble. 

After  he  had  spoken,  he  marched  to  the  door  with  great 
solemnity. 

A moment/’  said  Chicot  ; “ when  he  gives  you  the  papers, 
secure  them  with  one  hand  and  rap  on  the  wall  with  the 
other.” 

And  if  he  refuse  them  ? ” 

Ail  the  same,  rap.” 

So  in  either  case  I am  to  rap  ? ” 

Yes.” 

I understand.” 

And  Gorenflot  passed  ont  of  the  room,  while  Chicot,  whose 
émotion  was  now  uncontrollable,  glued  his  ear  to  the  wall, 
anxious  to  catch  the  faintest  sound. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  groaning  of  the  floor  in  his  neighbor’s 
room  announced  that  Gorenflot  had  entered,  and  the  Gascon 
was  soon  enabled  to  get  a glimpse  of  him  in  the  narrow  circle 
embraced  by  his  visual  ray. 

The  la^vyer  rose  up  in  his  bed  and  looked  with  w’onder  at  his 
strange  visiter. 

Ah  ! good-day,  my  dear  brother,”  said  Gorenflot,  halting 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  balancing  his  broad  shoulders. 

What  brings  you  here,  father  ? ” murmured  the  sick  man, 
in  a feeble  voice. 

My  son,  I am  an  unworthy  monk  ; I hâve  been  told  you 
are  in  danger,  and  I hâve  corne  to  speak  to  you  of  vour  soûl.” 

Thanks,”  said  the  invalid,  “ but  I do  not  believe  your  care 
is  needed.  I feel  a little  better.” 

Gorenflot  shook  his  head. 

You  think  so  ? ” said  he. 

“ I am  sure  of  it.” 

“ One  of  the  wiles  of  Satan,  who  would  like  to  see  you  die 
without  confession.” 

Then  Satan  would  be  bafîled,”  said  the  sick  man.  I con- 
fessed  only  a short  while  ago.” 

“ To  whom  ? ” 

“ To  a priest  from  Avignon.” 

Gorenflot  shook  his  head. 
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What  do  y ou  iiiean  ? that  he  was  not  a priest  ? 

That  is  my  meaning.” 

“ How  do  you  kno\f  ? ” 

I know  who  he  was.” 

“ The  man  who  just  left  me  ? ” 

Yes,”  answered  Gorenflot,  'in  a tone  of  such  conviction 
that,  hard  as  it  is  to  upset  a lawyer,  this  one  was  disturbed. 

Now,  as  you  are  not  gettÀig  better,”  said  Gorenflot,  and 
as  this  man  was  not  a priest,  ybu  must  confess.” 

I am  perfectly  willing,”  s^d  the  lawyer,  in  a voice  that 
had  grown  perceptibly  stronger  ; ‘‘  but  I intend  confessing  to 
whomsoever  I choose.” 

You  hâve  no  time  to  send  for  another  priest,  my  son,  and, 
as  I am  here  ” — 

What  ! I hâve  no  time  ? ” cried  the  invalid,  in  a voice  that 
was  louder  and  firmer  even  than  before  ; hâve  I not  told  you 
that  I am  better  ? Am  I not  telling  you  now  that  I am  sure 
to  recover  ? ” 

Gorenflot  shook  his  head  for  the  third  time. 

“ And  I,”  said  he,  in  the  same  phlegmatic  manner,  I tell 
you,  on  the  other  hand,  my  son,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hope  for  you.  You  are  condemned  by  the  doctors  and  also  by 
Divine  Providence  ; you  may  think  me  cruel  in  saying  so,  — 
very  likely  you  do,  — but  this  is  a thing  to  which  we  must  ail 
corne  sooner  or  later.  Justice  must  weigh  us  in  her  scales, 
and  surely  it  ought  to  be  a consolation  to  us  to  sink  in  this 
life,  since  thereby  we  rise  into  the  other  life.  Pythagoras 
himself  said  so,  my  brother,  and  yet  he  was  but  a pagan. 
Therefore  you  must  confess,  my  dear  child.” 

But  I assure  you,  father,  T hâve  grown  stronger,  even  since 
you  entered,  the  effect,  I présumé,  of  your  holy  presence.” 

A mistake,  my  son,  a mistake,”  persisted  Gorenflot  ; there 
is  at  the  last  moment  a vital  resuscitation  ; the  lamp  flares  up 
at  the  end,  and  then  goes  out  forever.  Corne,  now,”  continued 
the  monk,  sitting  down  at  the  bedside,  tell  me  of  your  in- 
trigues, your  i)lots,  and  ail  your  machinations.” 

My  intrigues,  my  plots,  and  ail  my  machinations  ! ” 
repeated  Nicolas  David,  shrinking  back  from  this  singular 
monk  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  who  seemed  to  know  him 
so  well. 

Yes,”  said  Gorenflot,  quietly  arranging  his  large  ears  for 
their  auricular  duties  and  joining  his  two  thumbs  above  his 
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interlaced  fingers  ; '^“'then,  after  you  hâve  told  me  everything, 
you  will  give  me  the  papers,  and  perhaps  God  will  allow  me 
to  absolve  you.’’ 

What  papers  ? ” cried  thé^lnvalid,  in  a voice  as  strong  and 
in  tones  as  vigorous  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  best  of  health. 

The  papers  this  pretended  priest  brought  you  from 
Avignon.” 

And  who  told  you  this  ptetended  priest  brought  me 
papers  ? ” asked  the  lawyer,  stretching  a leg  out  from  under 
the  bedclothes  and  speaking  sp  roughly  that  the  monk  was 
shaken  out  of  a tendency  to  drowsiness  that  was  beginning  to 
affect  him  in  his  comfortable  annchair. 

Gorenflot  thought  the  moment  had  corne  for  a display  of 
energy. 

He  who  told  me  knows  what  he  told  me,”  he  returned  ; 
corne,  corne,  the  papers,  or  no  absolution  ! ” 

To  the  devil  with  your  absolution,  you  scoundrel  ! ” cried 
David,  leaping  out  of  bed  and  jumping  at  Gorenflot’s  throat. 

Why,”  cried  the  monk,  your  fever  is  more  violent  than 
ever  ! and  you  won’t  confess  ! are  you  ” — 

The  lawyer’s  thumb,  adroitly  and  vigorously  applied  to  the 
monk’s  throat,  interrupted  the  last  phrase,  which  ended  in  a 
whistle  that  was  not  unlike  a rattle. 

I am  going  now  to  force  you  to  confess,  you  shaveling  of 
Beelzebub,”  cried  David,  and  as  for  my  fever,  you  ’ll  soon 
see  it  won’t  hinder  me  Dom  strangling  you.” 

Brother  Gorenflot  was  robust,  but  he  was,  unfortunately,  in 
that  State  of  reaction  when  drunkenness  acts  on  the  nervous 
System  and  paralyzes  it,  which  ordinarily  occurs  at  the  time 
when,  by  a contrary  reaction,  the  mental  powers  are  beginning 
to  recover  their  vigor. 

Ail  he  could  do,  then,  was,  by  using  whatever  strength  was 
left  him,  to  rise  from  his  chair,  seize  David’s  shirt  with  both 
hands,  and  thrust  him  back  violently. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that,  paralyzed  as  Brother  Gorenflot 
was,  he  thrust  Nicolas  David  back  so  violently  that  the  latter 
fell  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

But  he  rose  furious,  and,  seizing  a long  sword  that  hung  on 
the  Wall  behind  his  clothes,  the  same  long  sword  that  had 
been  noticed  by  Maître  Bernouillet,  he  drew  it  from  the  scab- 
bard  and  presented  the  point  at  the  neck  of  the  monk,  who, 
exhausted  by  his  last  effort,  had  fallen  back  on  his  chair. 
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It  is  now  your  turn  to  confess/’  said  he,  in  a hollow  voice, 
“ or  else  you  die  ! ’’ 

Gorenflot,  completely  sobered  by  tbe  disagreeable  pressure 
of  cold  Steel  against  bis  flesh,  comprebended  the  gravity  of 
tbe  situation. 

Ob  ! ” said  be,  tben  you  were  not  sick  ; your  pretended 
agony  was  ail  a farce,  was  it  ? ” 

Ÿou  forget  tbat  it  is  not  for  you  to  question  but  to  answer,’’ 
retorted  tbe  lawyer. 

“ Answer  wbat  ? ’’ 

Wbatever  I cboose  to  ask  you.’’ 

“ Ask,  tben.” 

Wbo  are  you  ? ” 

You  eau  see  for  yourself,”  said  tbe  monk. 

Tbat  is  not  an  answer,”  returned  tbe  lawyer,  pressing  tbe 
sword  a little. 

Hâve  a care,  inan  ! Wbat  tbe  devil  ! If  you  kill  me 
before  I answer,  you’ll  know  notbing  at  ail.” 

You  are  rigbt  ; your  naine  ? ” 

“ Brotber  Gorenflot.” 

You  are  a real  monk,  tben  ?” 

A real  monk  ? Of  course  I am.” 

“ Wbat  brougbt  you  to  Lyons  ? ” 

I am  exiled.” 

“ Wbat  brougbt  you  to  tbis  botel  ? ” 

Cbance.” 

How  long  bave  you  been  bere  ?” 

“ Sixteen  days.” 

Wby  were  you  spying  on  me  ? ” 

I was  not  spying  on  you.” 

“ How  did  you  know  I bad  received  papers  ? ” 

‘‘  Because  I bad  been  told  so.” 

Wbo  told  you  ? ” 

Tbe  man  wbo  sent  me  to  you.” 

Wbo  sent  you  to  me  ? ” 

“ I cannot  tell  you.” 

But  you  will  tell  me,  nevertbeless.” 

Ob,  ob  ! stop  ! ” cried  tbe  monk.  Vertudieu  ! I ’ll  cry 
out,  I ’ll  shout.” 

And  I ’ll  kill  you.” 

The  monk  uttered  a cry  ; a drop  of  blood  appeared  on  the 
point  of  the  lawyer’ s sword. 
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His  name  ? ” said  the  latter. 

Ah  ! weir,  well,  so  much  the  wovse/’  said  the  monk,  “ I 
hâve  held  out  as  long  as  I could.” 

Yes,  y es,  you  hâve  safeguarded  your  honor.  The  man  who 
seht  you  to  me,  then  ’’  — 

“ It  wâs  ” — 

Gorenflot  still  hesitated  ; it  cost  him  a good  deal  to  betray 
his  friend. 

“ Make  an  end  of  it,  I say,’’  cried  the  lawyer,  with  a stamp 
on  the  floor. 

Faith,  so  much  the  worse  ! It  was  Chicot/^ 

“ The  King’s  j ester  ? 

“ The  same.” 

“ And  where  is  he  ? 

Here  ! ” cried  a voice. 

And  Chicot  stood  on  the  threshold,  pale,  stern,  with  a naked 
sword  in  his  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HOW  CHICOT,  AFTER  MAKING  A HOLE  WITH  A GIMLET, 
MAKES  ONE  WITH  HIS  SWORD. 

As  soon  as  Maître  Nicolas  David  recognized  the  man  he 
knew  for  his  mortal  enemy,  he  could  not  repress  a movement 
of  terror. 

Gorenflot  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  slip  to  one  side 
and  so  break  the  rectilinearity  of  the  line  between  his  neck  and 
the  hilt  of  the  lawyer’s  sword. 

Help,  dear  friend  ! ” he  cried  ; murder  ! help  ! Save 
me  ! ” 

“ Aha  ! indeed  ! So,  then,  my  dear  M.  David,”  said  Chicot, 
“ it  is  really  you  ? ” 

Yes,”  stammered  David  ; yes,  it  is  I,  undoubtedly.” 

“ Enchanted  to  hâve  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,”  returned 
the  Gascon. 

Then,  turning  to  the  monk  : 

((  My  good  Gorenflot,”  said  he,  your  presence  as  a monk 
was  necessary  a while  ago,  when  we  believed  that  the  gentle- 
man was  dying  ; but  now  that  the  gentleman  is  evidently  in 
the  enjoyment  of  marvellous  good  health,  he  no  longer  needs  a 
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conf essor,  but  rather  to  transact  a little  business  with  another 
gentleman  ; this  time,  a gentleman  by  birth.” 

David  tried  to  sneer  contemptuously. 

Yes,  a gentleman,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlie  term,’^  said 
Chicot,  and  one  who  will  prove  to  you  that  he  cornes  of  good 
stock.  My  dear  Gorenfiot,’^  said  he,  addressing  the  monk,  do 
me  the  favor  to  go  and  stand  as  sentinel  on  the  landing,  and 
see  to  it  that  no  one,  whoever  he  niay  be,  interrupt  the  little 
conversation  I am  about  to  hâve  with  this  gentleman.’’ 

Gorenflot  asked  no  better  than  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible 
froni  Nicolas  David.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  circuit  it 
was  necessary  to  describe  for  this  purpose,  clinging  to  the  walls 
as  closely  as  he  could,  he  rushed  ont  of  the  chamber,  a hundred 
pounds  lighter  than  when  he  entered  it. 

Chicot,  as  calm  as  ever,  closed  the  door  behiiid  him  and  theii 
bolted  it. 

At  first  David  had  viewed  these  proceedings  with  an  agita- 
tion that  naturally  resuited  from  the  unexpected  nature  of 
the  situation  ; but  he  soon  recovered  his  self-control  ; he  had 
confidence  in  his  skill  as  a swordsman,  and  he  had  only  a 
single  opponeut  to  deal  with.  When  the  Gascon  turned 
round  after  shutting  the  door,  he  saw  the  lawyer  waiting  for 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his  sword  in  his  hand  and  a smile 
on  his  lips. 

‘‘  Dress  yourself,  monsieur,”  said  Chicot.  I will  give  you 
time  to  do  so,  for  I do  not  Avish  to  take  any  advantage  of  you. 

I know  you  are  a A^aliant  fencer  and  handle  the  sword  as  well 
as  Le  Clerc  him  self  ; but  that  is  ail  the  same  to  me.” 

Nicolas  David  gave  a short  laugh. 

Your  jest  is  good,”  said  he. 

Yes,”  answered  Chicot  ; so  it  appears  to  me,  at  least,  — I . 
suppose  because  I made  it,  — but  it  will  appear  to  you  even 
better  in  a moment,  for  you  are  a man  of  taste.  Do  you  know 
what  I hâve  corne  into  this  room  for.  Maître  Nicolas  ? ” 

The  balance  of  the  blows  I owed  you  in  the  Duc  de 
Mayenne’s  naine,  ever  since  the  day  you  jumped  so  nimbly 
out  of  the  window.” 

No,  monsieur  ; I remember  the  number  and  will,  you  may 
rest  assured,  return  them  to  the  man  who  ordered  them  to  be 
given  me.  What  I hâve  corne  for  is  a certain  genealogy 
carried  to  Avignon  by  M.  Pierre  de  Gondy,  Avho  knew  iiot 
what  he  was  carrying,  brought  back  again  by  M.  Pierre  de 
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Gondy,  who  knew  not  what  he  was  bringing  back,  and  placed 
by  him  in  your  hands  a short  while  ago.” 

David  turned  pale. 

What  genealogy  ? said  he. 

‘‘The  genealogy  of  the  Guises,  who,  as  yoii  know,  are 
descended  from  Charlemagne  in  the  direct  line.” 

“ Ah  ! ah  ! ” said  David,  “ you  are  a spy,  monsieur  ; I used 
to  think  you  were  only  a buffoon.” 

“ My  dear  monsieur,  I will  be  both,  if  you  like,  on  the 
présent  occasion  : a spy  to  hang  you,  and  a buffoon  to  make 
merry  over  the  hanging.” 

“ To  hang  me  ! ” 

“ High  and  dry,  monsieur.  You  do  not  daim,  I hope,  that 
you  hâve  a right  to  be  beheaded  ; that  right  appertains  only 
to  gentlemen.” 

“ And  how  will  you  go  about  it  ? ” 

“ Oh,  the  thing  is  very  simple  : I will  relate  the  truth,  that  ’s 
ail  that  is  necessary.  I may  as  well  tell  you,  my  dear  M. 
David,  that  I was  présent,  last  month,  at  the  little  conventicle 
held  in  the  convent  of  Sainte  Geneviève  between  their  Most 
Serene  Highnesses  the  Guises  and  Madame  de  Montpensier.” 

“ You  ? ” 

“ Yes,  T was  in  the  confessional  facing  yours  ; very  uncom- 
fortable,  are  they  not  ? the  more  so  in  my  case,  at  least,  because 
I could  not  leave  till  ail  was ^ver,  and  the  alîair  was  of  uncon- 
scionable  length.  I was,  therefore,  présent  at  the  speeches  of 
M.  de  Monsoreau,  La  Hurière,  and  a certain  monk  whose 
name  1 hâve  forgotten,  but  whom  I thought  very  éloquent.  I 
know  ail  about  the  coronation  of  M.  dL\.njou,  which  was  not 
particularly  amusing  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  afterpiece 
• was  very  laughable.  They  played  : ‘ The  Genealogy  of 

Messieurs  de  Lorraine,  revised,  augmented,  and  corrected  by 
Maître  Nicolas  David.’  It  was  a very  droll  farce,  lacking  only 
the  sign  manual  of  his  Holiness.” 

“ Ah  ! you  know  about  the  genealogy  ? ” said  David,  almost 
beside  himsejf  and  biting  his  lips  in  his  rage. 

“ Yes,”  said  Chicot,  “ and  I found  it  wonderfully  ingénions, 
especially  the  part  about  the  Salie  law.  Only  so  much  clever- 
ness  is  rather  a misfortune,  after  ail  ; the  possessor  of  it  often 
gets  hanged.  Consequently,  inspired  with  tender'  pity  for  a 
man  so  gifted  — ‘ What  ! ’ said  I to  myself,  ‘ shall  I let  them 
hang  this  worthy  M.  David,  the  most  agreeable  of  fencing- 
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masters,  the  most  astute  of  lawyers,  and  my  very  good  friend 
besides,  and  that,  too,  when  I can  not  only  save  him  froin  the 
rope,  but  also  make  the  fortune  of  this  admirable  advocate, 
this  excellent  fencing-master,  this  kind-hearted  friend,  the  first 
who,  by  taking  the  measure  of  my  back,  showed  me  how  to 
take  the  measure  of  my  heart  ; no,  such  shall  not  be  the  case/ 
Whereupon,  having  heard  that  you  intended  to  travel,  I deter- 
mined  to  travel  with,  or  rather  behiiid,  you.  You  came  out  by 
the  Porte  Bordelle,  did  you  not  ? I was  watching  you.  You 
did  not  see  me,  and  that  is  not  surprising,  for  I was  well  con- 
cealed.  From  that  moment  I hâve  followed  you,  losing  you, 
catching  up  with  you,  taking  a great  deal  of  trouble,  I assure 
you.  At  last  we  reached  Lyons  — I say  we,  because,  an  hour 
after  you,  I entered  the  sanie  hôtel,  and  not  only  entered  the 
same  hôtel,  but  hired  the  room  next  to  yours.  Look,  it  is 
separated  from  yours  only  by  a mere  partition  ; you  can  well 
imagine  I did  not  corne  ail  the  way  from  Paris  to  Lyons  to 
lose  sight  of  you  here.  No,  I made  a little  hole  through 
which  I had  the  privilège  of  observing  you  whenever  I liked, 
and  I confess  I gave  myself  this  pleasure  several  times  a day. 
At  last,  you  fell  sick  ; the  innkeeper  wanted  to  turn  you  out 
of  doors.  But  you  had  made  an  appointment  with  M.  de 
Gondy  at  the  Cygne  de  la  Croix  ; you  were  afraid  he  might 
not  find  you  elsewhere,  or,  at  least,  not  find  you  soon  enough. 
The  stratagem  you  adopted  only  half  deceived  me  ; however, 
as,  after  ail,  you  might  be  really  ill,  for  we  are  ail  mortal,  a 
truth  of  which  I will  try  to  convince  you  later  on,  I sent  you 
a worthy  monk,  iny  friend  and  comrade,  to  endeavor  to  excite 
you  to  repentance,  to  arouse  in  you  a feeling  of  remorse.  But 
in  vain  ; hardened  sinner  that  you  are,  you  wanted  to  pierce 
his  neck  with  your  rapier,  forgettiiig  this  maxim  of  the  Gospel  : 
‘ Ail  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.’ 
Therefore,  my  dear  M.  David,  I corne  to  you  and  say  : ‘ We  are 
old  acquaintances,  old  friends  ; let  us  arrange  the  matter.’  Are 
you  willing  to  do  so  ? *’ 

In  what  manner  ? 

In  the  manner  in  which  it  would  hâve  been  arranged  if 
you  had  been  really  ill,  and  if,  after  my  friend  Gorenflot  had 
confessed  you,  you  had  handed  him  the  papers  he  asked  for. 
Then  I would  hâve  pardoned  you  and  even  said  a sincere  in 
vianus  for  your  soul’s  salvation.  Well,  I will  not  be  more 
exacting  in  the  case  of  the  living  than  I would  be  in  the  case  of 
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the  dead,  and  what  I hâve  to  say  to  you  is  this  : ^ M.  David, 
you  are  an  accomplished  man.  Fencing,  horsemanship,  chi- 
canery,  the  art  of  putting  fat  purses  into  big  pockets  — you 
are  skilfiil  in  them  ail.  It  would  be  sad  if  such  a man  as  you 
suddenly  disappeared  froin  that  world  in  which  lie  was  des- 
tined  to  hâve  such  brilliant  fortune.  Well,  then,  dear  M. 
David,  engage  in  no  more  conspiracies,  trust  to  me,  break  with 
the  Guises,  give  me  your  papers,  and  I pledge  you  my  word  as 
a gentleman  that  I will  make  your  peace  with  the  King.’  ” 

‘‘ While,  on  the  contrary, if  I do  not  give  them” — inquired 
Nicolas  David. 

“ Ah  ! if  you  do  not  give  them,  it  is  another  thing.  In  that 
case,  I pledge  you  my  honor  I will  kill  you  ! Does  that  still 
seem  amusing  to  you,  dear  M.  David  ? ” 

“ More  so  than  ever,”  answered  the  lawyer,  toying  with  his 
sword. 

But  if  you  give  them  to  me,”  continued  Chicot,  “ ail  shall 
be  forgotten.  You  may  not,  perhaps,  believe  me,  dear  M. 
David,  for  you  hâve  an  evil  nature,  and  you  fancy  that  my 
heart  is  coated  with  resentment  as  iron  is  coated  with  rust. 
No  ; it  is  true  I hâte  you,  but  I hâte  M.  de  Mayenne  more. 
Give  me  the  means  of  ruining  him  and  1 will  save  you.  And 
then,  will  you  allow  me  to  utter  a few  words  more  which  you  will 
not  believe,  for  you  love  nothing  but  yourself  ? I love  the 
King,  love  him,  though  I know  that  he  is  silly,  corrupt,  degen- 
erate;  yes,  I love  the  King  who  protected  and  sheltered  me 
from  your  butcher  Mayenne  that  assassinated  a single  gentle- 
man at  the  Place  du  Louvre  at  the  head  of  fifteen  bandits. 
You  know  of  whom  I speak,  of  poor  Saint-Mégrin  ; were  you  not 
one  of  his  murderers  ? No  ? So  niuch  the  better,  I believed 
you  were,  and  I am  sure  of  it  now.  Well,  I want  him  to  reign 
■in  peace,  this  poor  King  Henri  of  mine,  a thing  utterly  im- 
possible with  your  Mayennes  and  your  Nicolas  David  généalo- 
gies. Deliver  that  genealogy  to  me,  then,  and  I pledge  you 
my  honor  I ’ll  conceal  your  naine  and  make  your  fortune.” 

During  this  lengthened  exposition  of  his  ideas,  and  its 
length  was  not  without  a pur  pose.  Chicot  was  observing  David 
with  his  keen  and  intelligent  eyes,  and  not  once  did  he  see  the 
lawyer’s  features  soften,  not  once  did  he  see  the  feeling  that 
springs  from  a kindly  thought  sweep  over  that  gloomy  counte- 
nance,  or  a heartfelt  émotion  relax  the  convulsive  clutch  of  that 
nervous  hand  on  the  sword-hilt. 
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Well/’  said  Chicot,  I see  that  ail  my  éloquence  is  lost 
and  you  do  not  believe  me.  But  I hâve  a way  to  punish  you, 
first,  for  the  injury  you  did  me  of  old,  and  then,  to  rid  the 
earth  of  a man  who  believes  neither  in  honesty  nor  justice.  1 
am  going  to  hâve  you  hanged.  Adieu,  M.  David.’’ 

And  he  stepped  back  toward  the  door,  ail  the  time  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  lawyer. 

David  bounded  forward. 

“ And  you  think  I shall  let  you  départ  ? ” cried  the  lawyer. 
“ No,  no,  my  fine  spy  ; no,  no.  Chicot,  my  friend  ; when  a man 
knows  a secret  like  that  of  the  genealogy,  he  dies  ! When  a 
man  threatens  Nicolas  David,  he  dies  ! When  a man  enters 
here  as  you  hâve  entered,  he  dies  ! ” 

“You  make  me  quite  eas}'-  in  my  mind,”  answered  Chicot, 
with  his  usual  calmness.  I hesitated  only  because  I am  sure 
to  kill  you.  Crillon  taught  me,  two  months  ago,  while  I was 
practising  with  him,  a peculiar  kind  of  lunge,  only  a single 
thrust,  but  ail  that  is  needed,  I pledge  you  my  word.  Corne, 
hand  me  the  papers,”  he  cried  in  a terrible  voice,  “ or  I kill  you  ! 
And  I will  tell  you  how  : I will  pierce  your  throat  just  in  the 
very  spot  where  you  wanted  to  bleed  my  friend  Gorenflot.” 

Almost  before  Chicot  had  finished  these  words,  David  rushed 
upon  him,  with  a savage  outburst  of  laughter  ; Chicot  awaited 
him,  sword  in  hand. 

The  two  adversaires  were  pretty  evenly  matched  in  size  ; but 
Chicot’s  clothes  concealed  his  spareness,  while  nothing  hid  the 
lank,  slender,  flexible  figure  of  the  lawyer.  He  was  not  unlike 
some  long  serpent,  his  nimble  sword  moving  with  lightning 
rapidity  in  this  direction  and  that,  as  if  it  were  the  serpent’ s 
triple  fang.  But  he  found  a dangerous  antagonist  in  Chicot, 
as  the  latter  had  told  him.  In  fact,  the  Gascon,  who  fenced 
almost  every  day  with  the  King,  had  become  one  of  the  most 
skilful  swordsmen  in  the  kingdom.  Nicolas  David  soon  began 
to  perceive  this,  for,  no  matter  how  he  attacked  his  enemy,  the 
latter  always  foiled  him. 

He  retreated  a step. 

Ah  ! ” said  Chicot,  “ now  you  are  beginning  to  understand, 
are  you  ? Once  more  ; give  me  the  papers.” 

David’s  only  answer  was  to  throw  himself  again  upon  the 
Gascon,  and  a new  combat  ensued,  longer  and  fiercer  than  the 
first,  although  Chicot  contented  himself  with  parrying,  and  had 
not  yet  struck  a blow. 
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This  second  contest  ended,  like  the  first,  in  a backward  step 
by  the  lawyer. 

“ Ah,  ah  ! ” said  Chicot  ; ‘‘my  turn  now.^^ 

And  he  took  a step  forward. 

While  he  was  advancing,  Nicolas  David  made  ready  to  stop 
him.  Chicot  parried  in  prime,  beat  down  his  adversary’s 
guard,  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  declared  his  intention 
of  striking  David,  and  plimged  his  sword  half  its  length 
through  his  enemy’s  throat. 

‘‘  That  is  the  stroke,’’  said  he. 

David  did  not  answer,  but  fell  at  Chicot’s  feet,  pouring  out 
a mouthful  of  blood. 

And  now  it  was  Chicot’s  turn  to  retreat  a step.  Wounded 
though  it  be,  the  serpent  can  still  rear  its  head,  and  sting. 

But  David,  by  a natural  impulse,  tried  to  drag  him  self  toward 
his  bed  so  as  to  defend  his  secret  to  the  last. 

‘‘  Ah  ! said  Chicot,  I thought  you  as  cunning  as  a fox  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  as  stupid  as  a reiter.  I did  not 
know  where  the  papers  were,  and  now  you  tell  me.” 

And  while  David  struggled  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Chicot 
rail  to  the  bed,  raised  the  mattress,  and  under  it  found  a little 
roll  of  parchment,  which  the  lawyer,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
catastrophe  that  menaced  him,  had  not  dreamed  of  concealing 
more  securely. 

At  the  very  moment  he  unrolled  it  to  make  sure  it  was  the 
document  he  was  in  search  of,  rage  gave  David  strength  to  rise  ; 
then  he  fell  back  and  expired. 

Chicot  ran  over  the  parchment  brought  by  Pierre  de  Gondy, 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy  and  pride. 

The  legate  of  the  Pope,  faithful  to  the  policy  of  the  sover- 
eign  pontifî  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  written  at 
the  bottom  : 

Fiat  ut  Deus  volait:  Deus  jura  hominuiri  fecit.'^’ 

Hum  ! ” muttered  Chicot,  this  Pope  is  rather  hard  on  our 
most  Christian  King.” 

And  folding  the  parchment  carefully,  he  introduced  it  into 
the  safest  pocket  in  his  doublet,  namely,  the  one  next  his 
breast. 

Then  he  lifted  the  body  of  the  lawyer,  who  had  died  without 
losing  more  blood,  the  nature  of  the  wound  making  him  bleed 
inwardly,  put  it  back  again  in  the  bed,  turned  the  face  to  the 
wall,  and,  opemng  the  door,  called  Gorenllot. 
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Gorenfiot  entered. 

How  pale  ,you  are  ! ” said  the  monk. 

Yes,”  said  Chicot,  the  last  moments  of  this  poor  man 
hâve  caused  me  some  émotion/’ 

Is  he  dead  ? ” asked  Gorenflot. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  so,”  answered  Chicot. 

“ But  he  was  so  well  a while  ago.” 

“ Too  well.  He  insisted  on  swallowing  something  hard  to 
digest,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Anacréon,  the  morsel  went  the 
wrong  way.” 

Oho  ! ” said  Gorenflot,  and  the  rascal  wanted  to  strangle 
me  — me,  an  ecclesiastic  ! No  wonder  he  has  been  unfortii- 
nate  ! ” 

Pardon  him,  comrade,  y ou  are  a Christian.” 

I do  pardon  him,”  answered  Gorenflot,  although  he  gave 
me  an  awful  fright.” 

^^That  is  not  enough,”  said  Chicot;  ^^you  must  light  some 
tapers  and  say  a few  prayers  beside  his  body.” 

Why  ? ” 

This  why  ” was,  it  will  hâve  been  noticed,  Gorenflot’s 
customary  interrogative. 

‘‘What  do  you  mean  by  your  ^why’  ? AVell,  then,  there  is 
danger  that  you  may  be  dragged  to  prison  as  his  murderer.” 

I this  man’s  murderer  ! Oh,  nonsense  ! It  was  he  who 
wanted  to  strangle  me.” 

“ Of  course,  T know  that,  and  as  he  could  not  succeed,  his 
fury  set  his  blood  violently  in  motion  ; a vessel  burst  iiiside 
his  breast,  and  so  he  has  crossed  the  ferry.  You  see,  then, 
that,  taking  it  ail  in  ail,  you  are  the  cause  of  his  death,  Gorenflot. 
The  innocent  cause,  ’t  is  true.  But,  nevertheless,  you  might 
hâve  a good  deal  to  suffer  before  your  innocence  was  proved.” 

I think,  M.  Chicot,  you  are  right,”  said  the  monk. 

The  more  so  as  the  official  in  the  city  who  deals  with  such 
matters  happens  to  be  a rather  tough  customer.” 

Jésus  ! ” murmured  the  monk. 

Do  what  I tell  you,  then,  comrade.” 

“ What  am  I to  do  ? ” 

“ Stay  here  in  this  room,  recite  piously  ail  the  prayers  you 
know,  and  even  ail  the  prayers  you  don’t  know,  and  when 
evening  cornes  and  you  are  alone,  leave  this  hostelry,  neither 
at  a snaiPs  pace  nor  y et  in  a hurry.  You  are  acquainted  with 
the  farrier  who  lives  at  the  corner  of  the  Street  ? ” 
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^‘Certainly  ; it  was  he  who  gave  me  this  last  night/’  said 
Gorenflot,  pointing  to  his  black  eye. 

Touching  remembrance!  Well,  l’il  see  to  it  that  you 
find  youj*  horse  there.  Now,  pay  particular  attention  : y on 
will  mount  your  liorse  and  take  the  road  to  Paris  ; at  Ville- 
neuve  le  Roi  you  will  sell  hiin  and  take  back  Panurge.” 

“ Ah  ! iny  good  Panurge  ! You  are  right,  I shall  be  de- 
lighted  to  see  him  again  ; I love  liim.  But,”  added  the  monk, 
piteously,  how  am  I to  live  on  the  way  ? ” 

‘‘  When  I give,  I give,”  answered  Chicot,  and  I do  not  let 
iny  friends  go  a-begging,  as  yours  do  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Geneviève  ; hold.” 

And  Chicot  drew  from  his  pocket  a fistful  of  crowns,  which 
he  poured  into  the  monk’s  big  hand. 

“ Générons  inan  ! ” exclaimed  Gorenflot,  nioved  even  to 
tears,  “ let  me  remain  with  you  in  Lyons.  I am  fond  of 
Lyoïis  ; it  is  the  second  capital  of  the  realm,  and  a most  hos- 
pitable  capital  it  is.” 

‘‘  Now,  try  and  understand  one  thing,  at  least,  you  dunder- 
head  ! The  thing  you  must  understand  is  that  I do  not 
remain  here,  that  I am  about  to  start  for  Paris,  and  shall  ride 
so  fast  you  never  could  keep  up  with  me.” 

“ Thy  will  be  done,  M.  Chicot  ! ” said  the  monk,  resignedly. 

“ Now  you  are  as  you  ought  to  be  ! ” said  Chicot  ; “ I love 
you  best  when  you  are  in  the  mood  you  are  at  présent.” 

And,  after  installing  the  monk  at  the  si  de  of  the  bed,  he 
went  downstairs  to  see  his  host. 

“ Maître  Bernouillet,”  he  said,  taking  him  aside,  ‘‘  a great 
event  has  occurred  in  your  house,  although  you  hâve  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  it.” 

“ Goodness  ! ” exclaimed  the  innkeeper,  looking  scared, 
“ what  has  happened  ? ” 

“ That  malignant  royalist,  that  despiser  of  religion,  that 
abominable  fréquenter  of  Huguenots  ” — 

Well  ? ” 

Received  the  visit  of  a messenger  from  Rome  this  morning.” 
know  ail  that  ; it  was  I who  informed  you  of  the  fact.” 

“ Well,  then,  our  Holy  Pather  the  Pope,  who  is  the  tem- 
poral justiciary  of  this  world,  sent  this  man  directly  to  this 
conspirator  — but  the  conspirator  probably  never  suspected 
for  what  purpose.” 

“ And  for  what  purpose  did  he  send  him  ? ” 
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‘‘  Go  up  to  the  chamber  of  jour  guest,  M.  Bemouillet,  tiirn 
up  the  end  of  the  bedclothes,  look  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
neck,  and  yoii  will  know.’’ 

Mercy  on  us  ! you  frighten  me.’’ 

I say  no  more.  The  sentence  has  been  executed  in  your 
house.  The  Pope  has  done  you  a signal  honor,  Maître  Ber- 
nouillet.” 

Thereupon  Chicot  slipped  ten  gold  crowns  into  his  host’s 
hands  and  went  to  the  sables,  from  which  he  led  ont  the  two 
horses. 

Meanwhile  the  innkeeper  flew  upstairs  more  lightly  than  a 
bird,  and  entered  the  chamber  of  Maître  Nicolas  David. 

He  found  Gorenflot  praying. 

He  drew  near  the  bed,  and,  as  he  had  been  instructed  to  do, 
raised  the  bedclothes. 

The  wound,  still  red,  was  in  the  place  mentioned  ; but  the 
body  was  already  cold. 

“ May  ail  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  die  thus  ! ” said 
Bemouillet,  making  a significant  gesture  to  Gorenflot. 

Amen  ! ” answered  the  monk. 

These  e vents  took  place  almost  at  the  saine  time  that  Bussy 
restored  Diane  de  Meridor  to  the  arms  of  her  father,  who  had 
believed  her  dead. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIII. 

HOW  THE  DUC  d’ANJOU  DISCOVERED  THAT  DIANE  WAS 
NOT  DEAD. 

During  this  time  the  last  days  of  April  had  arrived. 

The  great  cathédral  of  Chartres  was  hung  with  white,  and  the 
pillars  were  garlanded  with  foliage  which  took  the  place  of  the 
absent  flowers. 

The  King  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  barefooted, 
as  indeed,  was  the  case  ever  since  he  had  entered  the  city 
through  the  Porte  de  Chartres.  He  looked  round  occasion ally 
to  see  if  ail  his  friends  and  courtiers  had  faithfully  kept  their 
appointment.  But  some  of  them  whose  feet  had  been  flayed 
by  the  rough  streets  had  put  on  their  shoes  again  ; others,  being 
either  hungry  or  tired,  were  eating  or  sleeping  in  some  of  the 
hostelries  on  the  route,  into  which  they  had'  stolen  on  the  sly  j 
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and  only  a small  number  had  the  courage  to  stay  in  tlie  church 
on  tbe  dainp  floor,  with  bare  legs  under  their  penitent  robes. 

The  religions  ceremony,  wliich  was  for  the  pnrpose  of  pray- 
ing  for  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
The  two  chemises  of  Our  Lady,  which,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  miracles  they  had  wrought,  had  a high  réputation 
for  their  prolific  virtue,  had  been  taken  from  their  shrines  of 
gold,  and  the  people,  who  had  corne  in  crowds  to  witness  this 
solemnity,  bowed  their  heads  beneath  the  burning  rays  that 
flashed  from  the  tabernacle  when  the  two  tunics  were  drawn 
from  it. 

Henri  III.  heard  a strange  sound  amid  the  general  silence  ; 
it  was  like  a burst  of  stifled  laughter,  and,  from  habit,  he 
looked  to  see  if  Chicot  was  not  there,  for,  to  his  mind,  none 
but  Chicot  would  hâve  dared  to  laugh  at  such  a moment. 

It  was  not  Chicot,  however.  Chicot,  alas  ! was  absent,  a 
source  of  much  sorrow  to  the  King,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  lost  sight  of  him  suddenly  on  the  Fontainebleau  highway 
and  not  heard  of  him  since.  This  was  a cavalier  who  had 
been  carried  to  the  church  by  a horse  that  was  still  steaming, 
and  who  had  made  his  way  with  his  muddy  boots  and  soiled 
clothes  through  the  barefooted  courtiers  in  their  penitent 
robes  and  sacks. 

Although  he  saw  the  King  turn  round,  he  stood  boldly  in 
the  choir,  for  this  cavalier  was  a courtier,  as  was  denoted  by  his 
attitude  even  more  than  by  the  elegance  of  his  costume. 

Henri,  irritated  at  seeing  so  unpunctual  a cavalier  making 
such  a noise  and  exhibiting  by  his  dress  so  insolent  a disregard 
for  the  monastic  garb  that  had  been  prescribed  for  the  day, 
darted  a glance  at  him  that  was  full  of  reproof  and  anger. 

The  newcomer  did  not  prétend  to  perçoive  it,  and,  Crossing 
some  flagstone  upon  which  were  carved  the  effigies  of  certain 
bishops,  he  knelt  beside  the  velvet  chair  of  M.  le  Duc  d’Anjou, 
who,  being  absorbed  in  his  thoughts  rather  than  in  his  prayers, 
was  not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  what  was  passing 
around  him. 

However,  when  he  felt  the  touch  of  this  newcomer,  he 
turned  quickly,  and,  in  a low  voice,  exclaimed  : 

Bussy  ! ” 

“ Good-day,  monseigneur,”  answered  the  cavalier,  as  indif- 
ferently  as  if  he  had  left  the  duke  the  evening  before  and 
nothing  unusual  had  occurred  since  they  were  together. 
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But,’’  said  the  prince,  are  y ou  crazy  ? ” 

Why  so,  monseigneur  ? ” 

“ To  leave  any  place,  no  matter  where,  and  corne  here  to  see 
the  chemises  of  Our  Lady.” 

The  reason  is,  monseigneur,  that  I must  speak  with  you 
immediately.” 

Why  did  you  not  corne  sooner  ? ” 

Probably  because  I could  not.” 

But  what  has  occurred  during  the  three  weeks  you  hâve 
disappeared  ? ” 

That  is  just  what  I want  to  speak  to  you  about.” 

Well,  you  must  wait  until  we  get  out  of  the  church.” 

Alas  ! I see  I must,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that  annoys 
me.” 

“ Hush  ! we  ’re  at  the  end  ; hâve  patience,  and  we  ’ll  go 
home  together.” 

“ Tt  is  what  I reckoned  on  doing,  monseigneur.” 

The  ceremony,  as  the  prince  stated,  was  nearly  over.  The 
King  hafi  just  passed  the  rather  coarse  chemise  of  Our  Lady 
over  his  own  fine  linen,  and  the  Queen,  aided  by  her  maids  of 
honor,  was  now  doing  the  same. 

Then  the  King  knelt  and  the  Queen  imitated  him  ; both 
remained  for  a moment  in  earnest  prayer  under  a vast  canopy, 
while  the  courtiers  prostrated  themselves  on  the  floor,  with  a 
view  to  gaining  the  good  grâces  of  their  sovereign. 

After  this,  the  King  rose,  doffed  the  holy  tunic,  saluted  the 
archbishop,  saluted  the  Queen,  and  proceeded  to  the  door  of  the 
cathédral. 

But  he  stopped  on  the  way  : he  had  perceived  Bussy. 

Ah  ! monsieur,”  said  he,  “ it  would  seem  our  dévotions  are 
not  to  y our  taste,  else  you  would  hardly  wear  gold  and  silk 
when  your  sovereign  wears  drugget  and  serge.” 

Sire,”  answered  Bussy,  with  dignity,  though  his  impatience 
under  the  rebuke  made  him  change  color,  no  one,  even  among 
those  whose  garb  is  humblest  and  whose  feet  are  most  lacer- 
ated,  has  a keener  zeal  for  your  Majesty’s  service  than  T.  But 
I hâve  arrived  after  a long  and  wearisome  journey,  and  I only 
learned  this  morning  of  your  Majesty’s  departure  for  Chartres; 
I hâve,  therefore,  travelled  twenty-two  leagues  in  five  hours, 
sire,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  your  Majesty;  that  is  the 
reason  I had  not  time  to  change  my  dress,  a circumstance  your 
Majesty,  for  that  matter,  would  never  hâve  noticed  if,  instead 
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of  Corning  to  unité  my  humble  prayers  with  yours.  I had  re- 
mained  in  Paris.” 

The  King  appeared  satisfied,  but,  when  he  perceived  that  his 
friends  shrugged  their  shoulders  during  Bussy ’s  explanatiou, 
he  feared  to  offend  them  by  showing  any  favor  to  his  brothePs 
gentleman,  and  went  on. 

Bussy,  not  troubled  in  the  slightest,  let  him  pass. 

‘‘  What  ! ” said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  did  you  not  see  ? ” 

See  what  ? ” 

Schomberg,  Quélus,  and  Maugiron  shrugging  their  shoulders 
at  your  expense.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  monseigneur,  I saw  ail  that  perfectly,”  answered 
Bussy,  with  great  calmness. 

Well  ? ” 

^^Well!  do  you  believe  I am  going  to  eut  the  throats  of  my 
dellow-men  in  a church,  or,  at  least,  quite  close  to  one  ? I am 
too  good  a Christian  to  think  of  it.” 

Oh,  ail  right,”  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  in  amazement  ; I 
imagined,  that  either  you  did  not  see  or  did  not  wish  to  see.” 

Bussy  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  his  turn,  and,  taking  the 
prince  aside,  when  they  were  out  of  the  church  : 

“We  are  going  to  your  lodgings,  are  we  not,  monseigneur  ? ” 
he  inquired. 

Immediately,  for  you  ought  certainly  to  hâve  a good  deal 
to  tell  me.” 

Yes,  monseigneur,  you  guess  correctly  5 I am  perfectly  sure 
of  certain  things  of  which  you  hâve  no  suspicion.” 

The  duke  looked  at  Bussy  in  open-eyed  amazement. 

“Well,  let  me  sainte  the  King,  and  I am  with  you.” 

The  prince  went  and  took  leave  of  his  brother,  who  gave 
him  permission  to  return  to  Paris  whenever  he  liked. 

Then,  returning  to  Bussy  with  ail  speed,  he  took  him  with 
him  to  one  of  the  apartments  in  the  hôtel  assigned  him  as  a 
résidence. 

“Now,  my  friend,”  said  he,  “ sit  down  there,  and  tell  me 
of  ail  your  adventures.  Do  you  know  I thought  you  were 
dead  ? ” 

“ I can  well  imagine  it,  monseigneur.” 

“ Do  you  know  that  every  one  at  court  dressed  in  white  to 
mark  his  joy  at  your  disappearance,  and  that  many  a breast 
has  breathed  freely  for  the  first  time  since  you  could  draw  a 
sword?  But  that  is  not  the  question  at  présent.  Well,  then, 
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y ou  left  me  to  folio  w the  track  of  a beautiful  unknown  ! Who 
was  this  woman  and  what  am  I to  hope  for  ? ’’ 

You  must  reap  what  you  hâve  sown,  monseigneur,  that  is  to 
say,  a'  considérable  harvest  of  shame  ! " 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” inquired  the  duke,  more  astonished 
at  the  words  than  even  at  the  disrespectful  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered. 

You  hâve  heard  me,  monseigneur,”  said  Bussy,  coldly  ; 
“ it  is  useless,  then,  for  me  to  repeat.” 

Explain  yourself,  monsieur,  and  leave  such  enigmas  and 
anagrams  to  Chicot.” 

Oh,  nothing  is  easier,  monseigneur  ; ail  I hâve  to  do  is  to 
appeal  to  your  memory.” 

But  who  is  this  woman  ? ” 

I thought  you  had  recognized  her,  monseigneur.” 

Then  it  was  she  ! ” cried  the  duke. 

Yes,  monseigneur.” 

You  hâve  seen  her  ? ” 

Yes.” 

Did  she  speak  ? ” 

Certainly  ; it  is  only  ghosts  who  do  not  speak.  After 
what  had  occurred,  you  had  reason  to  believe  her  dead,  and 
you  may  hâve  hoped  that  she  was.” 

The  duke  turned  pale,  crushed  by  the  stern  words  of  him 
who  ought  to  be  his  champion. 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,”  continued  Bussy,  although  you  hâve 
driven  to  martyrdom  a young  girl  of  noble  birth,  that  young 
girl  has  escaped  her  martyrdom  ; but  do  not  breathe  yet,  do 
not  think  yourself  absolved,  for,  though  she  has  saved  her  life, 
she  has  met  with  a misfortune  worse  than  death.” 

What  is  it  ? What  has  happened  to  her  ? ” said  the  prince, 
trembling. 

What  has  happened  to  her,  monseigneur,  is  that  a man  has 
saved  her  honor,  has  saved  her  life,  but  his  help  has  cost  her 
so  dear  that  she  regrets  it  was  ever  rendered.” 

Finish,  finish,  I say.” 

Well,  then,  monseigneur,  the  Demoiselle  de  Meridor,  to 
escape  from  the  arms  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  whose  mistress  she 
would  not  be,  has  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  a man  she 
execrates.” 

What  do  you  say  ? ” 
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I say  that  Diane  de  Meridor  is  known  to-day  as  Madame 
de  Monsoreau/^ 

At  these  words,  instead  of  the  paleness  that  ordinarily  was 
spread  over  the  cheeks  of  François,  siich  a flush  of  blood 
surged  to  his  face  that  it  seemed  to  giish  from  his  eyes. 

Sang  du  Christ  ! cried  the  prince,  furiously,  can  this 
be  true  ? *’ 

‘‘  It  must  be,  since  I hâve  said  it,’’  answered  Bussy, 
haughtily. 

I did  not  inean  that,”  said  the  prince,  I never  doubted 
your  loyalty,  Bussy.  I was  only  wondering  if  a Monsoreau, 
one  of  my  own  gentlemen,  could  hâve  dared  to  interfère  be- 
tween  me  and  a woman  T honored  with  my  love.” 

And  why  not  ? ” asked  Bussy. 

‘‘  Then  you  would  hâve  done  what  he  has  done  — you, 
too  ? ” 

I would  hâve  done  more,  I would  hâve  warned  you  that 
you  were  dishonoring  yourself.” 

“ Listen,  Bussy,”  said  the  duke,  becoming  suddenly  calm, 
“ listen,  if  you  please  ; you  understand,  of  course,  that  I do 
not  condescend  to  justify  myself.” 

“ There  you  are  wrong,  my  prince  ; where  honor  is  concerned 
you  are  only  a gentleman,  like  the  rest  of  us.” 

“ Well,  for  that  very  reason,  I will  ask  you  to  be  the  judge 
of  M.  de  Monsoreau.” 

a I ?” 

Yes,  you,  and  to  tell  me  whether  he  is  not  a traitor — a 
traitor  to  me.” 

To  you  ? ” 

“ To  me,  whose  intentions  he  knew.” 

And  the  intentions  of  your  highness  were  ” — 

Of  course,  to  win  the  love  of  Diane.” 

To  win  her  love  ? ” 

Yes,  but  in  no  case  to  employ  violence.” 

“ Then  these  were  your  intentions,  monseigneur  ? ” asked 
Bussy,  with  an  ironical  smile. 

‘‘  Ùndoubtedly,  and  these  intentions  I kept  to  up  to  the  last 
moment,  although  M.  de  Monsoreau  argued  against  them  with 
ail  the  logic  of  which  he  is  capable.” 

Monseigneur  ! monseigneur  ! what  is  this  you  say  ? This 
man  has  urged  you  to  dishonor  Diane  ? ” 

^‘Yes.” 
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By  his  counsels  ? 

‘‘  By  his  letters.  Should  you  like  to  see  one  of  them  ? 

Oh  ! ” cried  Bussy,  if  I could  believe  that  ! 

“ Wait  a second  and  you  ’ll  see.’’ 

And  the  duke  ran  to  his  study  for  a little  box,  over  which  a 
page  always  kept  gnard,  and  took  a note  from  it  which  he 
gave  to  Bussy. 

Bead,”  said  he,  since  you  doubt  the  word  of  your 
prince.” 

Bussy  seized  the  note,  his  hand  trembling  with  uncertainty, 
and  read  : 

Monseigneur  : 

Your  highness  inay  be  at  your  ease  ; this  enterprise  does 
not  involve  any  -risk,  for  the  young  lady  starts  this  evening  to 
spend  a week  with  an  aunt  who  lives  at  the  Castle  of  Lude  ; 
I take  charge  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  and  you  need  not  be 
anxious.  As  for  the  young  lady’s  scruples,  I am  pretty  sure 
they  will  vanish  when  she  finds  herself  in  your  highness’ 
presence  ; meanwhile,  I act,  and  this  evening  she  will  be  in 
the  Castle  of  Beaugé. 

Of  your  highness  the  respectful  servant, 

Bryant  de  Monsoreau.” 

Well  ! what  do  you  say  to  that,  Bussy  ? ” asked  the  prince, 
after  his  gentleman  had  read  the  letter  a second  time. 

I say  that  you  are  well  served,  monseigneur.” 

Which  means  that  I am  betrayed.” 

Ah,  you  are  right  ; I forgot  the  end.” 

“ Tricked  ! the  wretch  ! He  made  me  believe  in  the  death 
of  a woman  ” — 

He  stole  from  you  ; his  crime  is  very  black,  indeed  ; but,” 
added  Bussy,  with  caustic  irony,  de  Monsoreau’s  love  is 
an  excuse.” 

Ah  ! that  is  your  opinion,  is  it,”  said  the  duke,  with  his 
devilish  smile. 

“ Faith,”  answered  Bussy,  “ I hâve  no  opinion  on  the  matter 
at  ail  ; if  it’s  your  opinion  it  ’s  my  opinion.” 

What  should  you  do  in  my  place  ? But  first,  wait  a 
moment.  What  did  he  do  himself  ? ” 

He  made  the  father  believe  you  were  the  ravisher,  offered 
his  help,  and  appeared  at  the  Castle  of  Beaugé  with  a letter 
from  the  Baron  de  Meridor.  Then  he  brought  a boat  under 
the  Windows,  carried  olf  the  prisoner,  shut  her  up  in  the  house 
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you  know  of,  and,  by  constantly  working  on  lier  fears,  forced 
hcr  to  becoine  his  wife/’ 

And  is  not  such  treachery  infamous  ? ” cried  the  duke. 

Placed  under  the  shelter  of  your  own,  monseigneur/’ 
answered  Bussy,  with  his  ordinary  boldness. 

Ah,  Bussy,  you  shall  see  how  I will  avenge  myself  ! ” 

A venge  yourself  ! Nonsense,  monseigneur,  you  will  do  no 
such  thing.” 

“ Why  ? ” 

“ Princes  do  not  avenge  themselves,  monseigneur,  they 
punish.  You  will  charge  this  Monsoreau  with  his  infamous 
conduct,  and  punish  him.” 

But  how  ? ” 

“ By  restoring  happiness  to  Mademoiselle  de  Meridor.” 

And  can  I ? ” 

Certainly.” 

“ In  what  way  ? ” 

By  restoring  to  her  her  liberty.” 

Corne,  now,  explain.” 

Nothing  more  easy  ; the  marriage  was  forced,  therefore  it 
is  null.” 

You  are  right.” 

Hâve  the  marriage  annulled,  and  you  will  hâve  acted, 
monseigneur,  like  a loyal  gentleman  and  a noble  prince.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  the  prince,  suspiciously,  what  warmth  ! You 
are  interested  in  this,  Bussy  ? ” 

I ? Not  the  least  in  the  world,  monseigneur  ; what 
interests  me,  monseigneur,  is  that  no  one  may  be  abie  to  say 
that  Louis  de  Clermont,  Comte  de  Bussy,  is  in  the  service  of 
a perfidious  prince  and  a dishonorable  man.” 

“Well,  you  shall  see.  But  how  are  we  to  break  the 
marriage  ? ” 

‘^Nothing  more  easy.  Make  her  father  act.” 

“ The  Baron  de  Meridor  ? ” 

Yes.” 

But  he  is  away  in  Anjou.” 

“ No,  monseigneur,  he  is  in  Paris.” 

“ At  your  house  ? ” 

^^No,  at  his  daughter’s.  Tell  him,  monseigneur,  that  he 
may  rely  on  you,  that,  instead  of  regarding  you  as  an  enemy,  as 
he  does  at  présent,  he  may  regard  you  as  a protector,  and  he, 
who  cursed  your  name,  will  bless  it  as  that  of  his  good  genius.” 
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He  is  a powerful  nobleinan  in  his  own  country/’  said  the 
duke,  “ and  is  said  to  be  very  influential  throughout  the 
province.”  * 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,  but  what  y on  ought  to  remember  before 
anything  else  is  that  he  is  a father,  that  his  danghter  is  un- 
happy,  and  that  her  unhappiness  is  the  cause  of  his.” 

“ And  when  can  I see  hiin  ? ” 

“ As  soon  as  you  return  to  Paris.” 

“ Very  well.” 

It  is  agreed,  then,  is  it  not,  monseigneur  ? ” 

Yes.” 

On  your  honor  as  a gentleman  ? ” 

On  my  honor  as  a prince.” 

And  when  do  you  start  ? ” 

This  evening.  Will  you  corne  with  me  ? ” 

No,  I must  précédé  you.” 

Go,  and  be  sure  to  be  at  hand.” 

I am  y ours  fore  ver,  monseigneur.  Where  shall  I find 
you  ? ” 

At  the  King’s  levee,  about  noon  to-morrow.” 

I will  be  there,  monseigneur  ; adieu.” 

Bussy  did  not  lose  a moment,  and  the'  distance  which  it 
took  the  duke,  sleeping  in  his  litter,  fifteen  hours  to  accomplish, 
the  young  man,  who  was  returning  to  Paris  in  an  ecstasy  of 
love  and  joy,  got  through  in  five,  in  order  that  he  might  con- 
sole the  baron,  to  whom  he  had  offered  his  help,  and  comfort 
Diane,  to  whom  he  was  about  to  offer  the  half  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

HOW  CHICOT  RETURNED  TO  THE  LOUVRE  AND  WAS  RECEIVED 
BY  KING  HENRI  III. 

Everybody  was  asleep  in  the  Louvre,  for  it  was  not  yet 
eleven  in  the  morning  ; the  sentries  in  the  courtyard  seemed 
to  move  with  cautions  footsteps  ; the  gentlemen  who  relieved 
guard  walked  their  horses  slowly. 

The  King  was  exhausted  by  his  pilgrimage  and  had  need  of 
repose. 

Two  men  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  front  of  the  principal 
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gâte  of  the  Louvre,  the  one  on  a magnificent  barb,  tbe  other  on 
an  Andalusian  covered  with  perspiration. 

Tbey  halted  before  the  gâte  and  exchanged  looks,  for,  having 
corne  from  opposite  directions,  they  met  at  this  point. 

M.  de  Chicot,’’  cried  the  younger  of  the  two,  with  a polite 
salutation,  how  do  you  feel  this  inorning  ? ” 

What  ! it  is  Seigneur  de  Bussy.  Wonderfully  well,  thank 
you,  monsieur,”  answered  Chicot  with  an  ease  and  courtesy 
that  betrayed  the  gentleman  to  quite  as  great  a degree  as  the 
salutation  of  Bussy  betrayed  the  great  nobleman  and  the 
élégant  courtier. 

You  corne  for  the  levee  of  the  King,  do  you  not,  mon- 
sieur ? ” inquired  Bussy. 

And  you  also,  1 présumé  ? ” 

“No.  I corne  to  pay  my  respects  to  Monseigneur  le  Duc 
d’Anjou.  You  are  aware,  M.  de  Chicot,”  added  Bussy,  with  a 
smile,  “ that  I hâve  not  the  honor  of  being  among  his  Majesty’s 
favorites.” 

“ The  reproach  is  for  the  King  and  not  for  you,  monsieur  ! ” 

Bussy  bowed. 

“ Hâve  you  corne  from  a distance  ? ” inquired  Bussy.  “ I 
was  told  you  were  travelling.” 

“ Yes,  monsieur,  I was  hunting,”  answered  Chicot.  But, 
b}^  the  way,  hâve  you  not  been  travelling,  too  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I hâve  been  making  a tour  in  the  provinces.  And 
now,  monsieur,”  continued  Bussy,  “ would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  do  me  a favor  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  I shall  feel  infinitely  honored  if  I hâve  it  in  my 
power  to  render  any  service  to  M.  de  Bussy,”  said  Chicot. 

“ Well,  then,  as  you  are  a privileged  person,  and  can  enter 
the  Louvre,  while  I must  remain  in  the  antechamber,  will  you 
oblige  me  by  informing  the  Duc  d’Anjou  that  I am  waiting 
for  him  ? ” 

“ M.  le  Duc  d’Anjou  is  in  the  Louvre  and  will  doubtless  be 
présent  at  the  King’s  levee;  why  not  enter  along  with  me, 
monsieur  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  his  Majesty  would  not  view  my  appearance 
with  pleasure.” 

“ Pshaw  ! ” 

“ Faith,  he  has  not,  so  far,  accustomed  me  to  his  gracions 
smiles.” 
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You  may  rest  assured  that,  from  this  time  forward,  ail 
that  is  going  to  change.” 

Aha  ! are  you  a sorcerer,  M.  de  Chicot  ? ” 

Sometimes.  Courage,  M.  de  Bussy,  corne  with  me.” 

Bussy  yielded,  and  they  entered  together,  the  one  going  to 
the  apartments  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  who,  as  we  think  we  hâve 
already  stated,  lodged  in  the  suite  that  had  once  belonged  to 
Queen  Marguerite,  the  other  to  the  chamber  of  the  King. 

Henri  III.  was  awake  and  had  rung  ; a throng  of  valets  and 
friends  had  hurried  into  the  royal  chamber  ; the  chicken  broth, 
spiced  wine,  and  méat  pies  had  been  already  served,  when  Chicot 
appeared  in  his  august  majesty’s  presence,  with  as  frisky  a 
gait  as  ever,  and,  without  saying  by  your  leave,  began  eating 
from  the  King’s  dish  and  drinking  from  the  golden  goblet. 

“ Par  le  mordieu  ! ” cried  the  enraptured  monarch,  pretend- 
ing  to  be  in  a great  rage,  if  it  is  n’t  that  rascal  Chicot  ! a 
fugitive,  a vagabond,  a miscreant  ! ” 

I say  ! I say,  my  good  son  ! what  ails  you  ? ” said  Chicot, 
sitting  down  unceremoniously  in  his  dusty  boots  ; so  we  are 
forgetting  our  forced  march  from  Poland,  when  we  played  the 
part  of  the  stag,  with  ail  the  magnates  shouting  : ^ Yoicks  ! 
tally-ho  ! ’ at  our  tail  ” — 

^^Well,  well,”  said  Henri,  ^‘so  my  torment  has  returned,  to 
be  a thorn  in  my  side  as  usual,  and  I had  such  peace  for  the 
last  three  weeks  ! ” 

Bah  ! ” retorted  Chicot,  you  are  always  complaining  ; 
de  vil  take  me  but  you  are  as  bad  as  your  subjects,  who,  at 
least,  hâve  some  reason  for  it.  And  now,  Harry  mine,  what 
hâve  you  been  doing  in  my  absence  ? Hâve  we  been  govern- 
ing  our  fair  realm  of  France  in  our  usual  comical  way  ? ” 

M.  Chicot  ! ” 

Do  our  people  still  make  faces  at  us  ? ” 

You  rascal  ! ” 

Hâve  we  hanged  any  of  these  little  curled  darlings  ? Ah  î 
I beg  your  pardon,  M.  de  Quélus,  I did  not  see  you.” 

Chicot,  we  ’re  going  to  hâve  a quarrel.” 

And,  above  ail,  my  son,  is  there  any  money  still  left  in  our 
coffers  or  in  those  of  the  Jews  ? I hope  there  is;  ventre  de 
biche  ! life  is  such  a bore  we  must  hâve  some  diversion  ! ” 

And  thereupon  he  made  away  with  the  last  méat  pie  on  the 
silver-gilt  dish. 
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The  King  burst  out  laughing,  his  usual  way  of  ending  their 
disputes. 

Corne,  now,”  said  he,  tell  me  what  you  hâve  been  doing 
during  your  long  absence  ? ’’ 

“ I hâve,”  answered  Chicot,  been  concocting  the  plot  of  a 
little  procession  in  three  acts  : 

First  Act.  — Penitents,  in  shirt  and  breeches  only,  wind 
along  from  the  Louvre  up  to  Montmartre,  abusing  one  another 
like  pickpockets  ail  the  time. 

Second  Act.  — Same  penitents,  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
flogging  one  another  with  rosaries  that  hâve  their  beads 
sharpened  to  a point,  descend  from  Montmartre  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Geneviève. 

Third  Act.  — Same  penitents,  entirely  naked,  beat  one 
another  black  and  blue,  tear  one  another’s  hides  with  caW- 
nine-tails,  scourges,  etc.,  on  their  return  from  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Geneviève  to  the  Louvre. 

“ I had  thought  at  first  of  having  them  ail  pass  through  the 
Place  de  Grève,  where  the  executioner  would  hâve  burned 
every  mother’s  son  of  them  — it  would  hâve  been  a thrilling 
and  unexpected  catastrophe  ; but  then  I thought  again  : the 
Lord  lias  still  a little  sulphur  of  Sodom  and  a little  pitch  of 
Gomorrha  up  yonder,  and  I do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of 
the  pleasure  of  grilling  them  himself.  And  so,  gentlemen, 
while  waiting  for  that  great  day,  let  us  hâve  as  much  fun  as 
we  can  in  the  meantime.” 

“ Yes,  but  ail  that  does  not  tell  me  what  had  become  of 
you,”  said  the  King.  Do  you  know  I had  every  brothel  in 
Paris  searched  for  you  ? ” 

“ Then  you  rummaged  the  Louvre  thoroughly  ? ” 

“ Kext,  I feared  some  of  your  highwaymen  friends  had  got 
hold  of  you.” 

“ That  could  not  be,  Henri,  it  is  you  that  hâve  got  hold  of 
ail  the  highwaymen  ; they  are  here.” 

Then  I was  mistaken  ? ” 

Egad  ! yes,  as  you  al  way  s are  about  everything.” 

“ Perhaps  you  ’ll  tell  us  you  were  doing  penance  for  your 
sins.” 

“ You  hâve  it  at  last.  I stayed  awhile  in  a couvent  to  find 
out  what  it  felt  like.  Paith,  I niade  some  surprising  dis- 
coveries,  and  I ’m  through  with  the  monks.” 
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Just  then  M.  de  Monsoreau  entered  and  saluted  the  King 
with  the  deepest  respect. 

Ah  ! it  is  you,  M.  le  Grand  Veneur/’  said  Henri;  when 
are  we  going  to  hâve  s orne  good  hunting  ? ” 

“Whenever  your  Majesty  pleases.  I hâve  just  been  told 
that  boars  are  numerous  in  Saint-Germain-en-Laye.” 

‘‘He  is  a parlons  beast,  your.boar,”  said  Chicot.  “ King 
Charles  IX.,  if  iny  memory  fail  me  not,  had  a very  narrow 
escape  from  a boar  when  he  was  hunting.  And  then,  the 
spears  are  hard  and  raise  blisters  on  our  little  hands  ; do 
they  not,  my  son  ? ” 

M.  de  Monsoreau  looked  askance  at  Chicot. 

Hold  ! ” said  the  Gascon  to  Henri,  your  grand  huntsman 
must  hâve  met  a wolf  not  so  very  long  ago.” 

‘‘Why  so?” 

Because  like  the  Clouds  in  the  play  of  Aristophanes,  he  has 
taken  the  form  of  one,  in  the  eye  especially  ; ’t  is  startling.” 

M.  de  Monsoreau  grew  pale,  and,  turning  around  : 

“ M.  Chicot,”  said  he,  I hâve  iDut  a limited  knowledge  of 
buffoons,  having  seldom  frequented  the  court,  and  I warn  you 
that  I do  not  propose  to  tolerate  your  jeers  in  presence  of  my 
King,  particularly  when  they  relate  to  my  office.” 

Oh,  indeed,  monsieur  ! ” said  Chicot.  How  different  you 
are  from  us  courtiers  ! Why,  we  are  still  laughing  at  the  last 
piece  of  buffoonery.” 

“ And  what  may  this  piece  of  buffoonery  be  ? ” asked  Mon- 
soreau. 

Making  you  grand  huntsman  ; you  see,  then,  that  this  dear 
Harry  of  mine,  though  inferior  to  me  as  a buffoon,  is  far  a 
greater  fool  than  I am.” 

The  glance  Monsoreau  flashed  at  the  Gascon  was  terrible. 

Corne,  corne,”  said  Henri,  who  dreaded  a quarrel,  let  us 
talk  of  something  else,  gentlemen.” 

Yes,”  returned  Chicot,  let  us  speak  of  the  merits  of  Oui- 
Lady  of  Chartres.” 

Chicot,  no  impiety,”  said  the  King,  severely. 

I impious,  I ? ” said  Chicot.  I leave  impiety  to  the  men 
of  the  church  ; I am  a man  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  I was 
going  to  show  you  it  is  you  who  hâve  acted  impiously.” 

How  ? ” 

“ By  not  uniting  the  two  chemises,  instead  of  separating 
them.  If  I were  in  your  place,  Henri,  I should  hâve  brought 
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them  together,  and  then  there  would  hâve  been  some  chance 
of  a miracle.’’ 

This  rather  coarse  allusion  to  the  séparation  of  the  King 
and  Queen  occasioned  a fit  of  merriment  among  the  King’s 
friends,  in  which  Henri  himself  joined  after  a time. 

For  once  the  fool  is  right  enough,”  said  he. 

And  he  changed  the  conversation. 

Monsieur,”  said  Monsoreau,  in  a low  voice  to  Chicot,  may 
I ask  you  to  wait  for  me  in  the  recess  of  that  window,  acting 
as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  ? ” 

Why,  of  course,  monsieur  ! ” answered  Chicot,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.” 

Well,  then,  let  us  draw  our”  — 

Let  us  draw  anywhere  you  like,  monsieur,  in  some  lonely 
spot  in  a wood,  if  that  suit  you.” 

No  more  jests,  if  you  please  ; they  are  useless,  for  there  is 
no  one  here  to  laugh  at  them,”  said  Monsoreau,  coming  up  to 
Chicot,  who  had  gone  before  him  to  the  window.  ^^Now  that 
we  are  alone,  we  must  hâve  an  understanding.  Monsieur  Chicot, 
Monsieur  the  Fool,  Monsieur  the  Buffoon.  A gentleman  — try 
and  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word  — a gentleman  for- 
bids  you  to  laugh  at  him  ; he  also  requests  you  to  reflect  seri- 
ously  before  you  make  any  arrangements  for  meetings  in  woods  ; 
for  in  the  woods  to  which  you  hâve  just  invited  me  there  grow 
plenty  of  cudgels  and  other  such  things  ; so  you  see  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  complété  M.  de  Mayenne’s  work  by  giving  you 
another  thrashing.” 

“ Ah  ! ” returned  Chicot,  apparently  unmoved,  although 
there  was  a sombre  gleam  in  his  dark  eyes.  “ You  remind 
me  of  ail  I owe  M.  de  Mayenne  ; so  you  would  wish  me  to 
become  your  debtor  as  I am  his,  to  write  you  down  on  the  same 
sheet  in  my  memory,  and  reserve  for  you  an  equal  share  in  my 
gratitude  ? ” 

It  would  seem,  monsieur,  that  among  your  creditors  you 
forget  the  chief  one.” 

‘‘That  surprises  me,  monsieur,  for  I am  ru-ther  proud  of  my 
memory.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  who  is  this  creditor  ? ” 

“ Maître  Nicolas  David.” 

“ Oh,  I assure  you  you  are  wrong,”  answered  Chicot,  with  a 
sinister  laugh,  “ I owe  him  nothing,  he  is  paid  in  full.” 

At  this  moment,  a third  gentleman  came  to  take  part  in  the 
conversation. 
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It  was  Bussy. 

Ah  ! M.  de  Bussy,”  said  Chicot,  give  me  a little  help,  if 
you  please.  M.  de  Monsoreau,  as  you  see,  has  tracked  me  ; he 
would  hunt  me  as  if  I were  iiothing  more  or  less  than  a stag 
or  roebuck.  Tell  him  he  is  entirely  in  error,  M.  de  Bussy  ; tell 
him  he  has  to  do  with  a boar,  and  that  the  boar  sometimes 
turns  on  the  hunter.” 

M.  de  Chicot,”  said  Bussy,  I believe  you  are  not  doing 
justice  to  M.  de  Monsoreau  in  thinking  that  he  does  not  crédit 
you  to  be  what  you  are,  namely,  a gentleman  of  good  family. 
Monsieur,”  continued  Bussy,  addressing  the  count,  I hâve 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  M.  le  Duc  d’Anjou  desires  to  speak 
with  you.” 

With  me  ? ” inquired  Monsoreau,  uneasily. 

With  you,  monsieur,”  said  Bussy. 

Monsoreau  looked  intently  at  him  as  if  he  would  sound  the 
very  depths  of  his  soûl,  but  the  serene  smile  and  steady  eyes 
of  Bussy  baffled  his  pénétration. 

Do  you  accompany  me,  monsieur  ? ” asked  Monsoreau. 

No,  monsieur,  I go  before  you,  while  you  are  taking  leave 
of  the  King,  to  apprise  his  highness  that  you  are  about  to  obey 
his  orders.” 

And  Bussy  returned  as  he  came,  gliding  with  his  usual  ad- 
dress  through  the  throng  of  courtiers. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  was  in  his  study,  reading  for  the'  second 
time  the  letter  with  which  our  readers  are  already  acquainted. 
Hearing  the  rustling  of  the  hangings,  he  thought  it  was  Mon- 
soreau who  was  entering,  and  hid  the  letter. 

Bussy  appeared. 

Well  ? ” said  the  duke. 

Well,  monseigneur,  he  is  coming.” 

Does  he  suspect  anything  ? ” 

And  what  if  he  clid  ? what  though  he  were  on  his  guard  ? ” 
answered  Bussy.  Is  he  not  your  créature  ? Hâve  you  not 
raised  him  from  obscurity  ? Can  you  not  plunge  him  back 
into  the  obscurity  from  which  you  hâve  raised  him  ? ” 

I suppose  so,”  said  the  duke,  with  that  absent-minded  air 
which  always  distinguished  him  at  the  approach  of  events 
calling  for  the  display  of  some  energy. 

Do  you  think  him  less  guilty  to-day  than  you  thought  him 
yesterday  ? ” 
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a hundred  Unies  more  ; his  crimes  are  of  tlie  class  that 
grow  larger  the  more  you  reflect  upon  them.’’ 

“ Besides,”  said  Bussy,  “ everything  centres  in  this  one  point: 
he  has  treacherously  carried  off  a young  girl  of  noble  birth  and 
bas  forced  lier  to  marry  him,  using  nieans  that  were  fraudaient 
and  utterly  unworthy  of  a gentleman  for  the  purpose  ; either 
he  must  ask  for  the  dissolution  of  this  marriage  himself,  or  you 
must  do  it  for  him,’’ 

That  is  my  détermination.” 

And  in  the  name  of  the  father,  in  the  naine  of  the  young 
girl,  in  the  name  of  Diane,  I hâve  your  word  ? ” 

You  hâve.”  /' 

‘‘  Kemember  that  they  are  aware  of  your  interview  with  this 
man,  and  how  anxiously  they  await  its  resuit.” 

The  young  girl  shall  be  free,  Bussy  ; I pledge  you  my 
Word.” 

“ Ah  ! ” cried  Bussy,  ‘‘  if  you  do  that,  you  will  be  really  a 
great  prince,  monseigneur.” 

He  took  the  duke’s  hand,  that  hand  that  had  signed  so  many 
false  promises,  the  hand  of  that  man  who  had  broken  so  many 
sworn  oaths,  and  kissed  it  respectfully. 

At  this  moment  steps  were  heard  in  the  vestibule. 

He  is  here,”  said  Bussy. 

Show  M.  de  Monsoreau  in,”  said  François,  in  a tone  whose 
severity  was  of  good  omen  to  Bussy. 

At  last  the  young  gentleman  was  almost  certain  of  achieving 
the  object  of  ail  his  desires,  and,  as  he  bowed  to  Monsoreau,  he 
could  not  hinder  a slight  expression  of  haughty  irony  from 
Corning  into  his  eyes  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  grand  huntsman 
received  the  salutation  of  Bussy  with  that  glassy  look  behirid 
which,  as  behind  an  impassable  rampart,  were  intrenched  the 
sentiments  of  his  soûl. 

Bussy  took  his  place  in  the  corridor  with  which  we  are 
already  acquainted,  the  same  corridor  in  which  La  Mole  was 
very  nearly  being  strangled  one  night  by  Charles  XI.,  Henri 
III.,  the  Duc  d’Alençon,  and  the  Duc  de  Guise,  with  the  corde- 
lier’s  cord  of  the  queen  mother.  This  corridor,  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  landing,  was  at  présent  packed  with  gentlemen  who 
had  corne  to  pay  their  court  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

When  Bussy  appeared  every  one  hastened  to  make  wa}'"  for 
him,  as  much  from  esteem  for  his  persoiial  qualifies  as  on 
account  of  the  favor  he  enjoyed  with  the  prince.  He  himself 
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kept  a tight  hand  over  ail  his  feelings,  and  never  for  a mo- 
ment did  lie  disclose  a symptom  of  the  terrible  anguish  that 
was  concentrated  in  his  breast  while  he  awaited  the  resuit  of 
a conférence  upon  which  ail  his  happiness  was  staked. 

The  conversation  could  not  fail  to  be  animated  ; Bussy  had 
seen  enough  of  Monsoreau  to  understand  that  he  would  not 
let  himself  be  ruined  without  a struggle.  But,  for  ail  that, 
the  Duc  d’Anjou  had  but  to  press  a hand  on  him,  and  if  he 
refused  to  bend,  well  ! he  must  break. 

Suddenly  the  well-known  écho  of  the  prince’s  voice  was 
heard.  The  voice  was  the  voice  of  command. 

Bussy  started  with  joy. 

Ah  ! ” said  he,  “ the  duke  is  keeping  his  word.” 

But  to  this  écho  there  succeeded  another.  A profound 
silence  reigned  among  the  courtiers,  who  exchanged  anxious 
glances. 

Uneasy  and  nervous,  borne  along,  now  by  the  tide  of  hope, 
driven  back  again  by  the  ebb  of  fear,  Bussy  reckoned  every 
minute  of  the  time  that  elapsed  for  nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Then  the  door  of  the  duke’s  chamber  was  suddenl}^  opened, 
and  through  the  hangings  were  heard  voices  apparently  speak- 
ing  in  a cheerful  conversational  tone. 

Bussy  knew:  the  duke  was  alone  with  the  grand  huntsman, 
and,  if  their  conversation  had  followed  its  opening  course,  it 
should  be  anything  but  pleasant  at  the  présent  moment. 

This  evidence  of  réconciliation  made  him  shudder. 

Soon  the  voices  came  nearer,  the  hangings  were  raised. 
Monsoreau  bowed  himself  out,  walking  backward.  The  duke 
followed  him  to  the  door,  saying  : 

Adieu,  my  friend,  the  thing  is  settled.” 

My  friend  ! ” murmured  Bussy,  God’s  blood  ! what  does 
this  mean  ? ” 

So,  monseigneur,”  said  Monsoreau,  his  face  still  turned  to 
the  prince,  it  is  your  highness’s  hrm  opinion  that  the  best 
way  out  of  the  difïiculty  is  publicity  ? ” 

Yes,  y es,”  answered  the  duke  ; “ these  mysteries  are  ail 
nonsense.” 

‘‘  Then  this  evening,”  said  the  grand  huntsman,  I will  pré- 
sent her  to  the  King.” 

Do  not  fear  to  do  so,  I will  hâve  everything  arranged.” 

The  duke  leaned  forward  and  whispered  some  words  in  the 
grand  huntsman’s  ear. 
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“ Very  well,  monseigneur,”  answered  the  latter, 

Monsoreau  made  his  last  bow  to  the  prince,  who  glanced 
round  at  the  gentlemen  présent,  but  did  not  see  Bussy,  hidden 
as  he  was  by  the  folds  of  a curtain  which  he  had  clutched  at 
to  save  himself  from  falling. 

Gentlemen,”  said  Monsoreau,  turning  to  the  courtiers,  who 
were  waiting  for  an  audience  and  were  already  inclined  to 
hail  the  rise  of  a new  favorite  apparently  destined  to  throw 
Bussy  into  the  shade,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  announce  to 
you  a piece  of  news.  Monseigneur  permits  me  to  make  public 
my  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Diane  de  Meridor,  my  wife 
for  over  a month,  and  to  présent  lier  at  court  this  evening 
under  his  auspices.” 

Bussy  staggered  ; although  the  blow  was  not  entirely  unex- 
pected,  it  was  so  violent  that  he  felt  utterly  crushed. 

Then  he  advanced,  and  he  and  the  duke,  both  pale,  but  for 
very  different  reasons,  exchanged  glances  of  contempt  on 
Bussy’s  part,  of  terror  on  the  part  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

Monsoreau  forced  his  way  through  the  throng  of  gentlemen  ; 
amid  ail  sorts  of  compliments  and  congratulations. 

As  for  Bussy,  he  made  a movement  as  if  to  approach 
the  prince,  who  saw  it,  dropped  the  hangings,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  them  ; the  key  could  then  be  heard  turning  in  the 
lock. 

Bussy  felt  the  blood  surging,  warm  and  tumultuous,  to  his 
temples  and  to  his  heart.  His  hand  coming  in  contact  with 
the  dagger  in  his  belt,  he  half  drew  it  from  its  sheath,  for, 
with  this  man,  the  first  outburst  of  passion  was  almost 
irrésistible.  But  the  love  which  had  driven  him  to  this  vio- 
lence paralyzed  ail  his  fiery  energies  ; a sorrow,  bitter,  pro- 
found,  piercing,  stifled  his  rage  ; instead  of  expanding  his 
heart,  it  broke  it. 

Before  this  paroxysm  of  two  contending  passions,  the  young 
man’s  energy  sank,  as  sink  two  angry  billows  that  seem  to 
wish  to  scale  the  heavens  when  they  dash  together  at  the 
strongest  point  of  their  ascension. 

Feeling  that  if  he  remained  a moment  longer  he  should 
betray  before  every  one  the  violence  of  his  despair,  Bussy 
moved  through  the  corridor,  reached  the  private  staircase, 
descended  through  a postern  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre, 
leaped  on  his  horse,  and  galloped  to  the  Eue  Saint-Autoine. 

The  baron  and  Diane  were  eagerly  waiting  for  the  answer 
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proinised  by  Bussy  ; they  saw  the  yoimg  inan  enter,  pale, 
trembling,  with  bloodshot  eyes. 

Madame,”  cried  Bussy,  “ hâte  me,  despise  me  ; I belle ved 
I was  something  in  this  world,  and  I am  but  an  atoin  ; I be- 
lieved  I could  do  something,  and  I cannot  even  tear  out  my 
heart.  Madame,  y ou  are  indeed  the  wife  of  M.  de  Monsoreau, 
his  recognized  wife,  and  are  to  be  presented  this  evening.  But 
I am  a poor  fool,  a wretched  madman,  or  rather,  ah  ! yes,  the 
Duc  d’Anjou  is,  as  you  said,  M.  le  Baron,  a coward  and  a 
scoundrel.” 

And  leaving  the  father  and  the  daughter  overcome  with 
dismay,  Bussy,  wild  with  grief,  drunk  with  rage,  rushed  down- 
stairs,  leaped  on  his  steed,  plunged  the  rowels  deep  in  its 
sides,  and,  unknowing  where  he  went,  dropping  the  reins,  ail 
his  care  to  repress  the  wild  pulsations  of  his  heart,  throbbing 
under  his  nerveless  hand,  he  rode  onward,  scattering  terror 
and  désolation  on  his  pathway. 


CHAPTEB  XXXV. 

WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  THE  DUC  d’ ANJOU  AND  THE  GRAND 

HUNTSMAN. 

Tt  is  time  to  explain  the  sudden  change  wrought  in  the  Duc 
d’Anjou’s  attitude  toward  Bussy. 

When  the  duke  received  M.  de  Monsoreau,  in  compliance 
with  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  gentleman,  he  was  resolut.e  in 
his  détermination  to  aid  in  achieving  the  latter’s  purpose. 
His  bile  was  easily  stirred  up,  and  gushed,  on  small  provocation, 
from  a heart  ulcerated  by  two  dominant  passions  : wounded 
self-love  and  the  exposure  threatened  by  Bussy  in  the  name  of 
the  Baron  de  Meridor  had  made  François  fairly  foam  with 
rage. 

The  outburst  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  such 
sentiments  is,  in  fact,  appalling,  when  the  heart  that  contains 
them  is  so  solidly  sheathed,  so  hermetically  closed,  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  bombs  crammed  with  gunpowder,  the  pressure 
doubles  the  intensity  of  the  explosion. 

The  prince,  then,  received  the  grand  huntsman  with  one  of 
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those  austere  looks  that  made  the  boldest  of  the  courtiers 
tremble,  for  well  they  kiiew  what  means  he  had  ready  at  hand 
to  execute  bis  vengeance. 

Your  liighness  sent  for  me  ? ” said  Monsoreau,  with  an  air 
of  great  calmness,  bis  eyes  fixed  on  tbe  tapestry.  Accustomed 
as  be  was  to  work  upon  the  prince’s  soûl,  he  knew  what  a fire 
smouldered  under  this  seemiug  coldness,  and  be  gazed  at  the 
hangings  as  if  be  were  asking  an  explanation  of  their  owner’s 
intentions  from  these  inanimate  objects  ratber  tban  from  the 
owner  himself. 

“ Do  not  be  afraid,  monsieur,’’  said  the  duke,  wbo  divined 
bis  suspicions,  there  is  no  one  behind  these  hangings  ; we  can 
talk  freely  and,  best  of  ail,  frankly.” 

Monsoreau  bowed. 

You  are  a good  servant,  M.  le  Grand  Veneur,  and  devoted 
to  my  person,  are  you  not  ? ” 

I believe  so,  monseigneur.” 

“ And  I am  sure  of  it  ; you  bave  often  warned  me  of  the 
plots  concocted  against  me  and  hâve  aided  me  in  my  enter- 
prises,  forgetful  of  your  own  interests  and  at  the  risk  of  your 
own  life.” 

Your  highness  ” — 

“ Oh,  I am  well  aware  of  the  fact.  Even  lately  — I must 
really  remind  you  of  the  services  you  bave  rendered  me,  for 
such  is  the  delicacy  of  your  nature  that  you  never,  even  in- 
directly,  allude  to  them  — even  in  that  late  unhappy  advent- 
ure  ” — 

What  adventure,  monsiegneur  ? ” 

The  abduction  of  Mademoiselle  de  Meridor  — poor  young 
lady  ! ” 

Alas  ! ” murmured  Monsoreau,  but  in  a tone  that  left  it  in 
doubt  whether  he  gave  to  the  words  of  François  their  implied 
meaning. 

You  pity  her,  do  you  not  ?”  said  the  prince,  pointedly. 

‘‘  Does  your  highness  not  pity  her  ? ” 

‘‘  I ? Ah,  you  know  how  deeply  I hâve  regretted  that  fatal 
caprice  ! Nay,  nothing  but  the  friendship  I feel  for  you, 
nothing  but  the  recollection  of  your  loyal  service,  could  make 
me  forget  that,  but  for  you,  I should  never  hâve  carried  off 
that  young  girl.” 

The  stroke  told.  “ I wonder,”  thought  Monsoreau,  is  this 
simply  remorse.” 
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Monseigneur,”  he  said  aloud,  the  natural  goodness  of 
your  disposition  leads  you  to  exaggerate  the  inatter  ; you  had 
no  more  to  do  with  this  young  girPs  death  than  I had  ” — 

How  can  you  show  that  ? ” 

“ Surely  it  was  not  your  intention  to  ofîer  violence  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Meridor  ? ” 

Oh,  no  ! ” 

^‘Then  the  intention  absolves  you,  monseigneur;  it  was 
merely  one  of  those  unfortunate  accidents  we  see  occiirring 
every  day.” 

And  besides,”  said  the  duke,  eyeing  him  intently,  death 
has  buried  everything  in  eternal  silence  ! ” 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  prince’s  voice  that 
forced  Monsoreau  to  raise  his  eyes.  This,”  he  said  to  him- 
self,  “ cannot  be  remorse.”  Then  : 

“ Monseigneur,”  he  auswered,  “ shall  I speak  frankly  to 
you  ? ” 

Why  should  you  hesitate  to  do  so  ? ” said  the  prince,  with 
a mixture  of  astonishment  and  hauteur. 

“ Really,  I see  no  reason  why  I should.” 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

Oh,  monseigneur,  I mean  that,  henceforth,  frankness  ought 
to  be  the  principal  élément  in  this  conversation,  considering 
that  I am  speaking  to  a prince  noted  for  his  intelligence  and 
magnanimity.” 

Henceforth  ? What  does  this  signify  ? ” 

It  signifies  that  your  highness  has  not  thought  proper,  so 
far,  to  use  that  frankness  toward  me.” 

“ Upon  my  word  ! ” answered  the  duke,  with  a burst  of 
laughter  that  betrayed  his  furious  anger. 

Hear  me,”  said  Monsoreau,  humbly,  I know  what  your 
highness  intended  to  say  to  me.” 

Speak,  then.” 

Your  highness  intended  to  say  that  perhaps  Mademoi- 
selle de  Meridor  was  not  dead  and  that  those  who  believed 
themselves  her  murderers  had  no  reason  to  feel  remorse.” 

Oh,  monsieur,  what  a time  it  has  taken  you  to  impart  this 
soothing  consolation  to  me.  You  are  a faithful  servant,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it  ! You  saw  me  gloomy  and  dispir- 
ited  ; I told  you  of  the  dismal  dreams  I hâve  had  ever  since 
this  woman’s  death,  although,  Heaven  knows,  I am  not  a very 
sensitive  person,  and  yet  you  let  me  live  thus,  when  even  a 
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doiibt  might  hâve  spared  me  so  much  siiffering.  What  am  1 
to  call  such  condiict  as  that,  monsieur  ? 

The  intensity  with  which  the  duke  uttered  these  words 
proved  that  his  fury  could  not  be  restrained  much  longer. 

Monseigneur/’  replied  Monsoreau,  it  looks  as  if  your 
highness  were  bringing  a charge  against  me.” 

“ Traiter  ! ” cried  the  duke,  abruptly,  making  a step  toward 
the  grand  huntsman,  I bring  it  and  I ’ll  prove  it.  You  hâve 
deceived  me  ! You  hâve  taken  from  me  the  woman  I loved  ! ” 

Monsoreau  turned  frightfully  pale,  but  remained  as  calm 
and  proud  as  ever. 

It  is  true,”  said  he. 

Ah  ! it  is  true  ! — the  scoundrel  ! the  knave  ! ” 

“ Hâve  the  goodness  to  speak  lower,  monseigneur,”  said 
Monsoreau,  with  the  saine  coolness.  ‘^-Your  highness  seems  to 
forget  that  you  are  speaking  to  a gentleman,  as  well  as  to  a 
good  servant.” 

The  duke  laughed  convulsively. 

“ A good  servant  of  the  King,”  continued  Monsoreau,  still 
unmoved. 

The  duke  was  startled  by  the  last  words. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” he  muttered. 

“ I mean,”  returned  Monsoreau,  with  obsequious  gentleness, 
“ that  should  your  highness  deign  to  listen  to  me  I might  be 
able  to  convince  you  that,  since  you  wanted  to  take  this  woman, 
there  was  no  reason  why  I should  not  take  her  also.” 

The  duke  was  so  astounded  at  the  grand  huntsman’s  audac- 
ity  that,  for  the  moment,  he  was  unable  to  utter  a word. 

“ My  excuse  is,”  continued  Monsoreau,  that  I loved  Made- 
moiselle de  Meridor  ardently.” 

But  I,  too,  loved  her  ! ” answered  François,  with  dignity. 

‘‘Of  course,  monseigneur,  you  are  my  master;  but  Made- 
moiselle de  Meridor  did  not  love  you  ? ” 

“ And  she  loved  you  ? — you  ? ” 

“ Perhaps,”  murmured  Monsoreau. 

“ You  lie  ! you  lie  ! You  used  force  as  I did  ; only  I,  the 
master,  failed,  while  you,  the  lackey,  succeeded.  I could,  in- 
deed,  employ  power,  but  you  could  employ  treachery.” 

“ Monseigneur,  I loved  her.” 

“ What  is  that  to  me  ? ” 

“Monseigneur”  — 

“ What  ! threats,  serpent  ? ” 
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“ Monseigneur,  take  care  ! ’’  said  Monsoreau,  lowering  his 
head,  Uke  a tiger  about  to  spring.  I loved  her,  I tell  you, 
and  I am  not  one  of  your  lackeys,  as  you  hâve  just  said.  My 
wife  is  mine  as  much  as  my  lands  are  mine  ; no  one  can  take 
her  from  me,  not  even  the  King.  I wished  to  hâve  this 
woman  and  I took  her.” 

Indeed  ! ” exclaimed  François,  springing  toward  a silver  bell 
on  the  table  ; you  took  her,  did  you  ? Well,  you  shall  give 
her  up  ! ” 

You  are  mistaken,  monseigneur,”  said  Monsoreau,  hurrying 
to  the  table  to  prevent  the  prince  from  ringing.  Banish 
from  jrour  mind  the  evil  thought  of  injuring  me  that  lias  just 
entered  it,  for,  if  you  once  called,  if  you  once  offered  me  a 
public  insult”  — 

“ You  shall  give  up  this  woman,  I tell  you.” 

Give  her  up  ! how  ? She  is  my  wife  before  God.” 

Monsoreau  expected  this  déclaration  to  be  effective,  but  it 
did  not  mollify  the  duke’s  anger  in  the  least. 

If  she  is  your  wife  before  God,  you  shall  give  her  up 
before  men  ! ” said  he. 

Does  he  know  anything,  I wonder  ? ” murmured  Monso- 
reau, unguardedly. 

Yes,  I know  everything.  You  shall  break  this  marria^e. 
I will  break  it,  though  you  were  bound  by  it  before  ail  the 
Gods  that  ever  reigned  in  Heaven.” 

‘^Ah  ! monseigneur,  3^ou  are  blaspheming,”  said  Monsoreau. 

To-morrow  Mademoiselle  de  Meridor  shall  be  restored  to 
her  father  ; to-morrow  you  shall  be  on  your  way  to  the  exile  to 
which  I condemn  you,  and  in  an  hour  you  shall  hâve  sold  your 
post  as  grand  huntsman.  These  are  my  orders  ; refuse  to 
obey  them,  vassal,  and  I break  you  as  I break  this  glass.” 

And  the  prince,  seizing  an  enamelled  crystal  goblet,  a prés- 
ent from  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  hurled  it  furiously  at  Mon- 
soreau, who  was  covered  with  its  fragments. 

1 will  not  give  up  my  wife,  I will  not  resign  my  office,  and 
I will  remain  in  France,”  retorted  Monsoreau,  marching  up  to 
the  amazed  François.  * 

Why  not  — wretch  ? ” 

Because  I will  ask  the  King  of  France  to  pardon  me  — 
the  King  elected  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Geneviève,  and  because 
this  new  sovereign,  so  gracious  and  noble,  so  favored  by  God, 
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and  that,  too,  so  recently,  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  first 
suppliant  who  sues  him  for  a boon/’ 

The  words  of  Monsoreau  became  more  emphatic  as  he  went 
on,  until  the  fire  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  pass  into  his  voice, 
rendering  the  terrible  import  of  his  language  more  terrible 
still. 

François  tnrned  pale,  took  a step  backward,  and  drew  the 
heavy  hangings  over  the  door  doser  together  ; then,  grasping 
Monsorean’s  hand,  he  said,  jerking  ont  his  words,  as  if  the 
strain  had  been  too  much  for  him  : 

Enough  — not  another  word  of  that,  count.  This  boon  — 
ask  it  — but  speak  lower  — I am  listening.’’ 

I will  speak  humbly,”  answered  Monsoreau,  ail  his  cool- 
ness  at  once  restored,  as  becomes  your  highness’s  most 
humble  servant.’’ 

François  walked  slowly  round  the  vast  apartment,  and  every 
time  he  came  near  the  tapestries  he  looked  behind  them.  Ap- 
parently,  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  Monsoreau’s  words  had 
not  been  heard. 

“ You  were  saying  ? ” he  asked. 

1 was  saying,  monseigneur,  that  a fatal  love  was  the 
cause  of  ail.  Love,  monseigneur,  is  the  most  imperious  of 
passions.  I could  never  hâve  forgotten  that  your  highness 
had  cast  eyes  on  Diane,  had  I been  master  of  myself.” 

“ I told  you,  count,  it  was  a treacherous  thing  to  do.” 

‘‘  Do  not  overwhelm  me,  monseigneur,  and  listen  to  the  idea 
that  came  into  my  mind.  I saw  you  rich,  young,  and  happy, 
the  first  prince  in  the  Christian  world.” 

The  duke  started. 

“For  such  you  are,”  whispered  Monsoreau  in  the  duke’s 
ear;  “between  you  and  the  throne  there  is  but  a shadow,  a 
shadow  easily  banished.  I saw  ail  the  splendor  of  your 
future,  and,  comparing  your  magnificent  fortune  with  my 
paltry  aspirations,  dazzled  by  the  effulgent  brightness  that 
was  some  day  to  shine  around  you  and  almost  hide  from  your 
eyes  the  poor  little  flower  I coveted,  — I so  insignificant  beside 
my  illustrious  master,  — I said  to  myself  : ‘ Leave  to  the  prince 
his  brilliant  dreams,  his  glorious  projects  ; there  is  his  goal  ; 
mine  must  be  sought  in  obscurity.  He  will  hardly  miss  the 
tiny  pearl  I steal  from  his  royal  crown.’” 

“ Count  ! Count  ! ” said  the  duke,  intoxicated,  in  spite  of 
himself,  by  the  charms  of  this  magic  picture. 
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You  pardon  me,  do  y ou  not,  monseigneur  ? 

At  this  moment  the  prince  raised  his  eyes  and  they  met 
Bussy’s  portrait,  framed  in  gilt  leather,  on  the  wall.  He  liked 
to  look  at  it  some£imes,  just  as  he  had  of  yore  liked  to  look  on 
the  portrait  of  La  Mole.  There  was  such  a haughty  expres- 
sion in  the  look,  such  loftiness  in  the  mien,  and  the  hand 
rested  on  the  hip  in  an  attitude  of  such  superb  grâce  that  the 
duke  almost  fancied  it  was  Bussy  himself  with  his  flashing 
eyes  — Bussy  ready  to  step  forth  from  the  wall  and  bid  him 
hâve  courage. 

‘^No/’  said  he,  “I  cannot  pardon  you.  If  I am  obdurate, 
God  is  my  witness  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  myself  ; it  is 
because  a father  in  mourning  — a father  shamefully  deceived 
— cries  out  for  his  daughter  ; it  is  because  a woman,  forced  to 
marry  you,  invokes  vengeance  on  your  head  ; it  is,  in  a word, 
because  the  first  duty  of  a prince  is  justice.’’ 

Monseigneur  ! ” 

Yes,  I tell  you,  the  first  duty  of  a prince  is  justice,  and  I 
must  do  justice  ! ” 

‘‘If  justice  be  the  first  duty  of  a prince,”  said  Monsoreau, 
“ gratitude  is  the  first  duty  of  a king.” 

“ What  is  that  you  say  ? ” 

“ I say  a king  ought  never  to  forget  the  man  to  whom  he 
owes  his  crown  — now,  monseigneur  ” — 

“ Well  ? ” 

“ You  owe  me  your  crown,  sire  ! ” 

“ Monsoreau  ! ” cried  the  duke,  more  terrified  now  than  ever 
when  the  grand  huntsman  first  uttered  his  warning  menace. 
“ Monsoreau  ! ” he  repeated,  in  a low  and  trembling  voice, 
“ are  you  a traitor  to  the  king  as  you  were  to  the  prince  ? ” 

“ I am  loyal  to  him  who  is  loyal  to  me,  sire,”  answered 
Monsoreau  in  tones  that  grew  louder  and  louder. 

“ Wretch  ! ” 

And  the  duke  again  looked  at  the  portrait  of  Bussy. 

“ I cannot  ! ” said  he.  “ You  are  a loyal  gentleman,  Mon- 
soreau ; you  must  understand  I cannot  approve  of  what  you 
hâve  done.” 

“ Why  so,  monseigneur  ? ” 

“ Because  it  was  an  act  unworthy  of  you  and  of  me  — renounce 
this  woman  — ah  ! my  dear  count,  aiiother  sacrifice  — rest  as- 
sured  that,  to  reward  you  for  it,  there  is  nothing  you  can  ask 
which  I will  not  grant.” 
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Then  your  higliness  is  still  in  love  witli  Diane  de  Meri- 
dor ? ’’  asked  Monsoreau,  livid  with  jealousy. 

No  ! No  ! I swear  I am  not  ! ” 

Then  who  is  it  has  attempted  to  influence  your  high- 
ness  ? She  is  niy  wife  ; am  I not  a well-born  gentleman  ? 
Can  any  one  hâve  dared  to  interféré  in  my  private  affairs  ? ” 

“ But  she  does  not  love  you.’’ 

“ AVhat  affair  is  that  of  any  one  ? ’’ 

“Do  this  for  my  sake,  Monsoreau.” 

“ I cannot.” 

“ Then  ” — said  the  duke,  in  a state  of  the  niost  horrible  per- 
plexity  — “ then  ” — 

“ Beflect,  sù'e.” 

The  prince  Aviped  off  from  his  forehead  the  perspiration 
brought  there  by  the  title  the  count  had  just  uttered. 

“ You  would  denounce  me  ? ” 

“'To  the  King  you  dethroned  ? Yes,  your  Majesty  ; for 
if  my  new  sovereign  injured  me  in  my  honor  or  happiness,  I 
would  go  back  to  the  old  one.” 

“ It  is  infanious  ! ” 

“ It  is  true,  sire  ; but  I am  enough  in  love  to  descend  to 
infamy  even.” 

“ It  is  base  ! ” 

“ Yes,  your  majesty  ; but  I am  enough  in  love  to  descend  to 
baseness.” 

The  duke  made  a nio veinent  toward  Monsoreau.  But  the 
latter,  with  a single  look,  a single  smile,  brought  him  to  a 
standstill. 

“ You  would  gain  nothing  by  killing  me,  monseigneur,”  he 
said,  “ there  are  certain  secrets  which  float  above  the  corpse  ! 
Let  us  remain  as  we  are,  you  the  most  clement  of  kings,  I the 
humblest  of  your  subjects  ! ” 

The  duke  clasped  his  hands  and  tore  theni  with  his  finger- 
nails. 

“ Corne,  corne,  my  gracions  lord,  do  soniething  for  the  man 
who  has  served  you  so  well  in  everything.” 

François  rose. 

“ What  do  you  want  ? ” said  he. 

“ I want  your  majesty  to  ” — 

“ Oh  ! wretched  man  ! must  I then  entreat  you  not  to  ” — 

“ Oh  ! monseigneur  ! ” 

And  Monsoreau  bowed. 
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Speak,’’  murmured  François. 

You  pardon  me,  monseigneur  ? ” 

Yes.” 

You  will  reconcile  me  with  M.  de  Meridor,  monseigneur  ? ” 

Yes.’’ 

You  will  sign  my  marriage  contract  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Meridor,  monseigneur  ? ” 

Yes,”  answered  the  duke,  in  a stifled  voice. 

And  you  will  honor  my  wife  with  a smile  on  the  day  when 
she  appears  formally  in  the  circle  of  the  Queen,  to  whom  I 
wish  to  hâve  the  honor  of  presenting  her  ? 

Yes,”  said  François  ; is  that  ail  ? ” 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,  absolutely  ail.” 

“ Go  ; you  hâve  my  word.” 

And  you,”  said  Monsoreau,  approaching  the  duke’s  ear, 
shall  keep  the  throne  to  which  I hâve  raised  you.  Adieu, 
sire.” 

This  time  his  words  were  so  low  that  they  sounded  pleas- 
antly  in  the  prince’s  ears. 

And  now,”  thought  Monsoreau,  “ to  discover  how  the  duke 
has  found  it  out.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HOW  THE  CHANCELLOR  UNVEILED  A CONSPIRACY. 

That  same  evening,  M.  de  Monsoreau  secured  one  of  the 
objects  for  the  achievement  of  which  he  had  insisted  on  the 
Duc  d’Anjou’s  intervention  : he  presented  his  wife  in  the  Queen’s 
circle  and  in  that  of  the  queen  mother  also. 

Henri,  tired  out  as  usual,  had  gone  to  bed,  after  being 
informed  by  M.  de  Morvilliers  that  he  must  hold  a council  the 
next  morning. 

Henri  did  not  even  ask  the  chancellor  why  such  a council 
should  assemble  ; his  Majesty  was  too  sleepy.  The  hour  was 
afterward  fixed  on  which  would  be  least  likely  to  disturb  the 
slumbers  and  repose  of  the  sovereign. 

This  magistrate  knew  his  master  perfectly,  and  was  fully 
aware  that,  unlike  Philip  of  Macedon,  his  King  would  pay  but 
slight  attention  to  his  communications  if  he  had  to  listen  to 
them  when  dozing  or  fasting. 
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He  also  knew  that  Henri  was  subject  to  insomnia  — it  is 
the  lot  of  those  who  bave  to  watch  over  the  sleep  of  otliers 
not  to  sleep  themselves  — and  would  be  sure,  sometime  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  remember  the  audience  asked  for  ; he 
would,  therefore,  grant  it  under  the  spur  of  a curiosity  propor- 
tioned  to  the  situation. 

Everything  passed  as  M.  de  Morvilliers  had  foreseen. 

Henri  woke  after  sleeping  three  or  four  hours  ; recalling  to 
mind  the  chancellor’s  request,  he  sat  up  and  began  to  think. 
But  thinking  alone  he  found  rather  tedious  ; he  slipped  out  of 
bed,  put  on  his  silk  drawers  and  slippers,  and  making  no 
further  change  in  his  night  costume,  — which  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a spectre,  — he  made  his  way  by  the  light  of  Lis 
lamp  — never  extinguished  since  the  night  when  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal  rang  in  his  ears  through  the  air-cane  of  Madame 
de  Saint-Luc  — to  Chicot’s  bedroom.  How  the  jester’s  bed- 
room  was  at  présent  the  one  in  which  Mademoiselle  de  Bris- 
sac  had  so  happily  celebrated  lier  wedding-night. 

The  Gascon  was  sleeping  soundly  and  snoring  like  a forge. 

Henri  pulled  him  three  times  by  the  arm  without  awaking 
him. 

But,  after  the  third  time,  the  King  shouted  so  loud  that 
Chicot  opened  an  eye. 

‘‘  Chicot  ! ’’  repeated  the  King. 

“ What  is  the  matter  now  ? ’’  asked  the  Gascon. 

“ Ah  ! my  friend,  can  you  sleep  thus  when  your  King  finds 
sleep  impossible  ? ” 

“ Good  heavens  ! ” cried  Chicot,  pretending  not  to  recognize 
the  King,  “is  it  possible,  then,  that  his  Majesty  has  a fit  of 
indigestion  ? ” 

“ Chicot,  my  friend,”  said  Henri,  it  is  I ! ” 

“ You  ; who  ? ” 

‘‘I,  Henri.” 

Decidedly,  my  son,  the  pheasants  disagreed  with  you  ; I 
warned  you  at  supper,  but  you  would  eat  so  much  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  that  crawfish  soup.” 

No,”  answered  Henri,  “ I hardly  tasted  either.” 

Then  some  one  has  poisoned  you.  Ventre  de  biche  ! how 
pale  you  look,  Henri  ! ” 

“ It  is  my  mask,  my  friend,”  said  the  King. 

“ You  are  not  sick,  then  ? ” 

‘^No.” 
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Then  why  do  you  wake  me  ? ” 

“ Because  I ani  terribly  worried.’^ 

You  are  worried,  are  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,  greatly/’ 

“ So  much  the  better/’ 

Why  so  much  the  better  ? ’’ 

Because  trouble  brings  reflection,  and  you  will  reflect  that 
you  hâve  no  right  to  wake  an  lionest  man  at  two  in  the 
morning  except  you  are  going  to  make  him  a présent.  What 
hâve  you  for  me  ? Show  me.’^ 

^Œothing,  Chicot.  I hâve  corne  to  talk  with  you.’’ 

That  is  not  enough.” 

“ Chicot,  M.  de  Morvilliers  came  to  court  last  night.” 

“ You  reçoive  very  bad  company,  Henri.  What  did  he  corne 
for  ? ” 

To  ask  me  for  an  audience.” 

Ah  ! there  is  a man  who  has  some  little  breeding  -,  he  is 
not  like  you,  Henri,  coming  into  people’s  bedrooms  at  two  in 
the  morning  without  as  much  as  saying  by  your  leave.” 

But  what  could  he  hâve  to  say  to  me.  Chicot  ? ” 

What  ! was  it  to  ask  that  you  woke  me  up  ? ” 

Chicot,  my  friend,  you  know  that  M.  de  Morvilliers  has 
something  to  do  with  my  police.” 

^^No,  faith,  I knew  nothing  about  it.” 

Chicot,  T find  that  M.  de  Morvilliers  is  always  reinarkably 
well  informed.” 

‘‘  And  to  think,”  cried  the  Gascon,  that  I might  now  be 
asleep,  instead  of  listening  to  such  nonsense.” 

Hâve  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  chancellor’s  watchfulness  ? ” 
asked  the  King. 

Yes,  corhœuf,  I hâve,  and  I hâve  my  reasons  for  it,  too.” 

“ What  are  they  ?” 

“ If  I give  you  one,  will  that  be  enough  ? ” 

“ Yes,  if  it  is  a good  one.” 

And  you  will  leave  me  in  peace  afterward  ? ” 

Certainly.” 

Well,  one  day  — no,  it  was  one  evening  ” — 

That  does  not  matter.” 

On  the  contrary,  it  matters  a great  deal  — Well,  one 
evening  I beat  you  in  the  Bue  Eromentel  ; Quélus  and 
Schomberg  were  with  you.” 

You  beat  me  ? ” 
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‘‘  Yes,  cudgelled  you  ; cudgelled  you  ail  three.” 

“ And  why  ? ’’ 

“ You  had  insulted  niy  page.  You  received  the  blows,  tben, 
and  M.  de  Morvilliers  never  said  a word  about  them.” 

“ What  ! ’’  cried  Henri,  it  was  you,  you  scoundrel  ! you 
sacrilegious  wretch  ! ” 

“ Myself  and  noue  otlier,”  said  Chicot,  rubbing  liis  hands. 
“ Don’t  you  think,  my  son,  I hit  pretty  hard  when  I set  about 
it?’’ 

‘‘  Scoundrel  ! ” 

“ You  acknowledge  then  that  what  I say  is  true  ? ” 

“ I will  hâve  you  whipped,  Chicot.” 

That  is  not  the  question.  Ail  I ask  you  is  to  say  whether 
it  is  true  or  not.” 

“ You  know  well  it  is  true,  you  rascal  ! ” 

And  did  you  send  for  M.  de  Morvilliers  the  next  day  ? ” 
Yes,  you  were  présent  when  he  came.” 

‘‘And  you  told  him  of  the  grievous  accident  that  had 
happened  to  one  of  your  friends  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And  you  ordered  him  to  find  the  criminal  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did  he  find  him  for  you  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Well,  go  to  bed,  Henri  ; you  see  your  police  is  n’t  worth 
much.” 

And  turning  to  the  wall,  refusing  to  answer  a single  word. 
Chicot  was  soon  snoring  again  with  a loudness  that  resembled 
the  booming  of  cannon.  The  King  gave  up  in  despair  ail  hope 
of  rousing  him  from  his  second  sleep. 

Henri  returned  to  his  room,  sighing  on  the  way,  and  having 
no  one  to  converse  with  but  his  greyhound  Narcisse,  he  be- 
wailed  to  the  latter  the  misfortune  of  kings  who  can  never 
learn  the  truth  except  at  their  own  expense. 

The  next  day  the  council  assembled.  The  composition  of 
this  council  varied  with  the  changing  friendships  of  the  King. 
The  members  this  tinie  were  Quélus,  Maugiron,  D’Épernon,  and 
Schomberg,  these  four  having  been  the  favorites  for  over  six 
months. 

Chicot,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  was  cutting  out 
paper  boats  and  arranging  them  in  line  ; he  wanted,  he  said, 
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to  create  a fleet  for  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  fully  eqiial  to 
that  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty. 

M.  de  Morvilliers  was  annonnced. 

The  statesiiian  had  assumed  his  most  sombre  garb  and  his 
most  lugubrious  air  for  the  occasion.  A.fter  a profonnd 
salutation,  which  was  returned  by  Chicot,  he  approached  the 

King- 

“ I am,’’  said  he,  “ in  presence  of  your  Majesty’s  conncil  ? ” 

Yes,  in  presence  of  my  best  friends.  Speak.’’ 

Then,  sire,  I take  courage,  and  I hâve  need  of  ail  my  cour- 
age, for  I hâve  a terrible  plot  to  denounce  to  your  Majesty.” 

“ A plot  ! ” cried  ail. 

Chicot  pricked  up  his  ears  and  suspended  the  construction 
of  a splendid  two-masted  galiot  which  he  intended  making  the 
flagship  of  his  fleet. 

Yes,  your  Majesty,  a plot,”  said  M.  de  Morvilliers,  in  the 
mysterious,  half-suppressed  tones  that  forebode  a terrible  révé- 
lation. 

‘‘  Oh  ! ” cried  the  King,  a Spanish  plot,  is  it  ? ” 

At  this  moment  the  Duc  d’Anjou  entered  the  hall,  the  doors 
of  which  were  immediately  closed. 

“ Hâve  y ou  heard,  brother  ? ” cried  Henri.  M,  de  Morvil- 
liers has  just  informed  us  of  a plot  against  the  safety  of  the 
State.” 

The  duke’s  eyes  nioved  slowly  round  the  hall  Avith  that 
piercing,  suspicions  look  we  know  so  well. 

Is  it  really  possible,”  he  murmured. 

“ Alas  ! yes,  monseigneur,”  said  M.  de  Morvilliers,  a most 
dan  gérons  plot.” 

Tell  us  ail  about  it,”  replied  Chicot,  putting  his  completed 
galiot  in  the  crystal  basin  on  the  table. 

“Yes,”  stammered  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  “tell  us  ail  about  it, 
M.  le  Chancelier.” 

“ I am  listening,”  said  Henri. 

The  chancellor  spoke  in  his  most  guarded  tone,  assuming  his 
humblest  attitude,  showing  in  his  eyes  the  importance  he  at- 
tached  to  his  information. 

“ Sire,”  said  he,  “ I hâve  had  sonie  malcontents  under  sur- 
veillance for  a long  time  ” — 

“ Oh  ! only  some  ? ” interrupted  Chicot.  “ Why,  you  are 
quite  modest,  M.  de  Morvilliers  ! ” 

“ They  were,”  continued  the  chancellor,  “ people  of  no  ini- 
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portance  : sliopkeepers,  mechanics,  or  junior  law-clerks  — with 
here  and  there  a few  monks  and  students.” 

“ Certainly  such  fellows  as  those  are  not  very  great  princes/’ 
said  Chicot,  with  the  greatest  nnconcern,  setting  to  work  on  a 
new  vessel. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  tried  to  force  a smile. 

“ You  will  see,  sire,”  said  the  chancellor.  “ I know  that  mal- 
contents always  lind  their  opportunities  in  war  or  religion.” 

A very  judicious  remark,”  observed  the  King.  ‘-Con- 
tinue.” 

The  chancellor,  delighted  at  the  royal  approbation,  went  on  : 

“In  the  army  I had  officers  devoted  to  your  Majesty  who 
informed  me  of  everything  ; in  religion  the  affair  was  more 
difficult  ; so  with  regard  to  the  latter  I set  some  of  my  men  on 
the  watch.” 

“ Very  judicious,  indeed  ! ” said  Chicot. 

“In  short,”  continued  Morvilliers,  “through  my  agents  I 
persuaded  a man  connected  with  the  provostship  of  Paris  ” — 

“ To  do  what  ? ” inquired  the  King. 

“ To  keep  the  preachers  who  excite  the  people  against  your 
Majesty  under  his  eyes.” 

“ Oho  ! ” thought  Chicot,  “ I wonder  is  my  friend  known  ? ” 

“ These  people  received  their  inspiration,  sire,  not  from  God, 
but  from  a party  hostile  to  your  Majesty,  and  this  party  I hâve 
studied.” 

“ Very  good,”  said  the  King. 

“ Very  judicious,”  said  Chicot. 

“ And  I know  their  purposes,”  added  Morvilliers,  triumph- 
antly. 

“ Splendid  ! ” cried  Chicot. 

The  King  made  a sign  to  the  Gascon  to  be  silent. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  speaker. 

“ For  more  than  two  months,”  said  the  chancellor,  “ I hâve 
had  in  my  pay  men  of  much  skill,  of  tried  courage,  and  also, 
it  must  be  said,  insatiable  cupidity  ; but  I hâve  been  careful 
to  turn  that  to  the  profit  of  the  King,  since,  though  I pay 
them  magnificently,  a great  deal  more  is  gained  than  lost.  I 
hâve  just  learned  that  for  a good  round  sum  of  money  I shall 
be  able  to  learn  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  conspirators.” 

“ That  will  be  really  nice,”  said  Chicot  ; “ pay  it,  my  King, 
pay  it  ! ” 

“ Oh,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  payment,”  cried 
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Henri  ; but,  to  corne  to  the  main  point,  chancellor,  what  is  the 
object  of  the  plot,  and  what  do  the  conspirators  hope  for  ? ’’ 

Sire,  they  are  thinking  of  nothing  less  than  of  a second 
Saint-Barthélemy.’  ’ 

Against  whom  ? ” 

“ Against  the  Huguenots.” 

Ail  the  members  of  the  council  looked  at  one  another  in 
amazement. 

And  about  how  much  did  that  cost  you  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

‘‘  Seventy-five  thousand  livres  in  one  direction,  and  a hundred 
thousand  in  the  other.” 

Chicot  turned  to  the  King. 

“ If  you  like,”  said  lie,  I ’ll  tell  you  M.  de  Morvilliers’  secret 
for  a thousand  crowns.” 

The  chancellor  made  a gesture  of  surprise  ; the  Duc  d’Anjou 
bore  up  better  than  might  hâve  been  expected. 

Tell  it  to  me,”  answered  the  King. 

“ It  is  simply  the  League  which  was  begun  ten  years  ago,” 
said  Chicot.  M.  de  Morvilliers  lias  discovered  what  every 
Parisian  knows  as  well  as  the  Lord’ s Prayer  ” — 

Monsieur,”  interrupted  the  chancellor. 

I am  saying  the  truth  — and  will  prove  it,”  cried  Chicot, 
in  a very  lawyer-like  tone. 

Tell  me,  then,  the  place  where  the  Leaguers  meet.” 

With  great  pleasure  : firstly,  the  public  squares  ; secondly, 
the  public  squares  ; thirdly,  the  public  squares.” 

“ M.  C-hicot  likes  to  make  a joke,”  said  the  chancellor,  with 
a grimace  ; and  now  will  he  tell  us  their  rallying  sign  ? ” 

“ They  dress  like  Parisiaiis,  and  stir  their  legs  when  they 
walk,”  answered  Chicot,  gravely. 

A burst  of  laughter  received  this  explanation,  in  which  M. 
de  Morvilliers  believed  it  would  be  in  good  taste  to  join,  so 
he  laughed  with  the  others.  But  he  soon  became  serions  and 
solemn  again. 

There  is  one  meeting,  however,”  said  he,  which  a spy  of 
mine  witnessed,  and  it  was  held  in  a place  of  which  M.  Chicot 
is  ignorant.” 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  turned  pale. 

Where  ? ” said  the  King. 

In  the  Abbey  of  Sainte  Geneviève.” 

Chicot  dropped  a paper  hen  which  he  was  about  putting 
aboard  the  flagship. 
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“ The  Abbey  of  Sainte  Geneviève  ! ’’  exclaimed  the  King. 

It  is  impossible,”  murmured  the  duke. 

It  is  true,”  said  Morvilliers,  well  satisfied  at  the  efîect  pro- 
duced,  and  looking  triumphantly  round  the  assembly. 

And  what  did  they  do,  M.  le  Chancelier  ? What  decision 
did  they  corne  to  ? ” asked  the  King. 

“ That  the  Leaguers  should  choose  their  leaders,  that  every 
one  enrolled  shonld  arm,  that  every  province  should  reçoive 
an  envoy  from  the  rebellions  capital,  and  that  ail  the  Hugue- 
nots, so  dear  to  his  Majesty,  — these  were  their  expres- 
sions,” — 

The  King  smiled. 

— should  be  massacred  on  a given  day.” 

Is  that  ail  ? ” inquired  Henri. 

Odsfish  ! ” said  Chicot,  “ it  ’s  easy  seeing  you  are  a Catho- 
lic,  Henri.” 

Is  that  really  ail  ? ” said  the  duke. 

Hang  it  ! it  can’t  be  ail,”  cried  Chicot.  If  that  ’s  ail 
we  ’re  to  hâve  for  our  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
livres,  the  King  is  robbed.” 

Speak,  chancelier,”  said  the  King. 

There  are  leaders  ” — 

Chicot  could  see  how  fast  the  duke’s  heart  must  be  beating 
from  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  part  of  his  doublet  over  it. 

Ah,  indeed  ! ” said  the  Gascon,  ‘‘  a conspiracy  with  leaders  ! 
How  wonderful  ! Still  I can’t  help  thinking  we  ought  to  hâve 
something  more  than  that  for  our  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  livres.” 

But  their  naines  ? ” asked  the  King.  How  are  these 
leaders  called  ? ” 

“ First,  a preacher,  a fanatic,  a madman,  whose  name  I got 
for  ten  thousand  livres.” 

And  you  did  well.” 

Brother  Gorenflot,  a monk  of  Sainte  Geneviève.” 

Poor  devil  ! ” murmured  Chicot,  with  genuine  pity.  “ It 
was  fated  that  this  adventure  should  not  turn  ont  well  for 
him  ! ” 

Gorenflot  ! ” said  the  King,  writing  down  the  name. 
‘‘  And  who  is  the  next  ? ” 

^^Kext”  — said  the  chancelier,  hesitatingly  ; ^^yes,  sire  — • 
that  is  ail.”  And  Morvilliers  cast  an  inquisitorial  and  enig- 
matical  look  over  the  assembly,  as  much  as  to  say  : 
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‘‘If  jour  Majesty  and  I were  alone,  y ou  would  hear  a good 
deal  more.’’ 

“ Speak,”  said  the  King  5 “ there  are  none  but  friends  here, 
speak.” 

“ Oh,  sire,  he  whoiu  I hesitate  to  name  has  also  powerful 
friends.” 

“ Are  they  close  to  me  ? ” 

“ They  are  every  where,  sire.” 

“ Are  they  more  powerful  than  I ? ” cried  Henri,  pale  with 
rage  and  anxiety. 

“ Sire,  a secret  is  not  spoken  aloud  in  public.  Excuse  me, 
but  I am  a statesman.” 

“ You  are  right.” 

“ And  very  judicious  ! ” said  Chicot  ; “ but,  for  that  matter, 
\ve  are  ail  statesmen.” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  “ we  beg  to  présent  our 
most  humble  respects  to  the  King  and  withdraw,  if  your  com- 
munication cannot  be  made  in  our  presence.” 

M.  Morvilliers  hesitated.  Chicot  watched  his  slightest 
gesture,  fearing  that,  artless  as  the  chancellor  seemed,  he  had 
succeeded  in  discovering  something  less  commonplace  than 
the  matters  mentioned  in  his  first  révélations. 

The  King  made  a sign  to  the  chancellor  to  corne  close  to  him, 
to  the  Duc  d’Anjou  to  remain  in  his  place,  to  Chicot  to  keep  still. 
and  to  the  others  to  try  to  avoid  hearing  the  chancellor’s  report, 

M.  de  Morvilliers  bent  over  the  King  to  whisper  in  his  ear, 
but  had  succeeded  in  making  only  half  the  movenient  required 
by  the  rules  of  étiquette  in  such  cases,  when  a great  clam  or 
was  heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Louvre.  The  King  sprang 
to  his  feet,  Quélus  and  D’Épernon  hurried  to  the  window,  and 
the  Duc  d’Anjou  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  as  if  these 
threatening  shouts  were  directed  against  him. 

Chicot,  rising  up  to  his  full  length,  was  able  to  see  into  the 
yard,  and  called  ont  : 

“ Why,  it  is  M.  de  Guise  entering  the  Louvre  ! ” 

The  King  gave  a start. 

“ It  is  true,”  said  the  gentlemen. 

“ The  Duc  de  Guise  ! ” stammered  M.  d’Anjou. 

“ This  is  very  odd,.is  it  not,  very  odd  that  M.  de  Guise 
should  be  in  Paris  ? ” slowly  observed  the  King,  who  had  just 
read  in  the  almost  stupefied  eyes  of  Morvilliers  the  name  the 
latter  desired  to  whisper  in  his  ear. 
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“ Had  the  communication  you  were  about  to  make  to  me 
anything  to  do  with  my  cousin  Guise  ? ” he  asked  the  chan- 
celier in  a low  tone. 

‘‘  Yes,  sire/’  said  the  magistrate,  in  the  same  tone.  It  was 
he  who  presided  at  the  meeting.” 

“ And  the  others  ? ” 

I do  iiot  know  the  others.” 

Henri  consulted  Chicot  by  a glance. 

‘‘  Ventre  de  biche  ! ” cried  the  Gascon,  taking  a regai  attitude, 
“ show  my  cousin  of  Guise  in  ! ” 

And,  leaning  toward  Henri,  he  whispered  : 

‘‘  You  need  not  Write  his  name  on  your  tablets  ; there  is  no 
danger  of  your  forgetting  it.” 

The  ushers  noisily  opened  the  doors. 

Only  a single  folding-door,  gentlemen,”  said  Henri  ; only 
one  ! The  two  are  for  the  King.” 

The  Duc  de  Guise  was  near  enough  to  hear  these  words  ; 
but  they  made  no  change  in  the  smile  with  which  he  had  de- 
termined  to  greet  the  King. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL  / 

WHAT  M.  DE  GUISE  CAME  TO  DO  IN  THE  LOUVRE. 

Behind  M.  de  Guise  entered  a great  number  of  officers, 
courtiers,  and  gentlemen,  and  behind  this  brilliant  escort  was 
the  people,  an  escort  not  so  brilliant,  but  more  reliable,  and, 
certainly,  more  formidable. 

But  the  gentlemen  entered  the  palace  and  the  people  stayed 
at  the  gates. 

It  was  froin  the  ranks  of  the  people  that  the  cries  arose  a 
second  time,  when  the  duke  was  lost  to  their  gaze  on  going 
into  the  gallery. 

At  sight  of  the  kind  of  army  that  folio  wed  the  Parisian  hero 
every  time  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  the  guards  had  seized 
their  anus,  and,  drawn  up  behind  their  brave  colonel,  hurled 
at  the  people  menacing  looks,  at  the  people’s  trium pliant  leader 
a mute  défiance. 

Guise  had  noticed  the  attitude  of  the  soldiers  commanded 
by  Grillon  j he  made  a gracions  little  salutation  to  their  com- 
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mander  ; but,  sword  in  hand  and  standing  four  paces  in  front 
of  bis  men,  the  colonel  never  abandoned  bis  stiff,  impassive 
attitude  of  disdainful  inattention. 

Tbis  revoit  of  a single  man  and  a single  régiment  against 
bis  power,  now  so  generally  establisbed,  affected  tbe  duke 
strongly.  His  brow  became  for  a moment  clouded,  but  cleared 
as  be  drew  near  tbe  King,  so  tbat,  as  we  bave  seen,  be  entered 
Henri’s  cabinet  witb  a smile  on  bis  lips. 

Ab  ! it  is  you,  cousin,”  said  tbe  King.  “ Wbat  an  uproar 
you  bring  in  your  train  ! Was  tbere  not  a flourisb  of  trum- 
pets  ? I tbougbt  I beard  tbem.” 

Sire,”  answered  tbe  duke,  tbe  trumpets  sound  in  Paris 
only  for  tbe  King,  in  campaigns  only  for  tbe  general,  and  I am 
too  familiar  witb  botb  courts  and  camps  to  niake  any  mistake 
witb  référencé  to  tbis  matter.  Here  tbe  trumpets  would  make 
too  mucb  noise  for  a subject;  on  tbe  field  of  battle  tbey  would 
not  make  enougb  for  a prince.” 

Henri  bit  bis  lips. 

‘‘  Far  la  mordieu  ! ” said  be,  after  a silence,  during  wbicb 
be  eyed  tbe  Lorraine  bero  intently,  you  are  very  splendidly 
garbed,  cousin.  Was  it  only  to-day  you  arrived  from  tbe  siégé 
of  La  Charité  ? ” 

Only  to-day,  sire,”  answered  tbe  duke,  witb  a sligbt 
blusb. 

By  my  faitb,  your  visit  does  us  mucb  bonor,  cousin  ; mucb 
boiior,  mucb  bonor,  indeed  ! ” 

Henri  III.  repeated  bis  words  wben  be  bad  too  many  ideas 
to  conceal,  just  as  tbe  ranks  of  soldiers  are  thickened  before  a 
battery  not  to  be  unmasked  until  a fixed  moment. 

“ Mucb  bonor,”  repeated  Cbicot,  in  a tone  tbat  would  lead 
any  one  to  believe  tbat  tbese  last  two  words  bad  also  been 
spoken  by  tbe  King. 

Sire,”  said  tbe  duke,  “your  Majesty  is  no  doubt  jesting. 
How  can  niy  visit  be  an  bonor  to  bim  wbo  is  tbe  source  of  ail 
bonor  ? ” 

“ I mean,  M.  de  Guise,”  replied  Henri,  “ tbat  every  good 
Catbolic,  on  returning  from  a campaign,  is  accustomed  to  visit 
God  first  in  one  of  bis  temples  ; tbe  King  cornes  after  God. 
Serve  God,  bonor  tbe  King,  is,  you  know,  cousin,  an  axiom  balf 
religions,  balf  political.” 

Tbe  beigbtened  color  on  tbe  duke’s  face  now  grew  more  dis- 
tinct, and  tbe  King,  wbo  bad,  so  far,  kept  bis  eyes  riveted  ou 
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him,  and  so  had  remarked  his  change  of  color,  happening  to 
turn  round,  perceived  with  astonishment  that  his  good  brother 
was  as  pale  as  his  fair  cousin  was  red. 

He  was  struck  by  the  different  effect  produced  by  the  émo- 
tion by  which  each  was  evidently  excited,  but  he  affected  to 
turn  away  his  eyes  and  assuined  an  air  of  great  affability,  the 
velvet  glove  under  which  nobody  could  hide  his  royal  claws 
better  than  Henri. 

In  any  case,  duke,”  said  he,  “ nothing  can  equal  my  joy 
in  seeing  that  you  hâve  escaped  ail  the  risks  of  war,  although 
you  sought  danger,  I hâve  been  told,  in  the  rashest  manner. 
But  danger  knows  you,  cousin,  and  avoids  you.” 

The  duke  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  a bow. 

“ So,  cousin,  I must  really  entrent  you  not  to  be  so  eager 
for  deadly  périls,  for,  in  truth,  you  put  to  shame  idlers  like 
us  who  simply  eat  and  sleep,  and  hunt,  and  lind  our  only 
triumphs  in  the  invention  of  new  fashions  and  new  prayers.” 

“ Yes,  sire,”  said  the  duke,  fastening  on  the  last  word. 
“ We  know  you  are  an  enlightened  and  pions  prince,  and  that 
no  pleasure  can  make  you  lose  sight  of  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  we 
approach  y our  Majesty  with  such  confidence.” 

The  confidence  of  your  cousin  in  you  must  be  évident, 
Henri,”  said  Chicot,  pointing  to  the  gentlemen  who  remained 
just  outside  the  room  through  respect  ; see,  he  has  left  a third 
of  his  folio wers  at  the  door  of  your  cabinet,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  at  the  doors  of  the  Louvre.” 

With  confidence  ? ” repeated  Henri.  ‘‘  Do  you  not  always 
corne  to  me  with  confidence,  cousin  ? ” 

“ Sire,  that  is  a matter  of  course  ; but  the  confidence  of 
which  I speak  refers  to  the  proposition  I am  about  to  make 
to  you.” 

‘‘  Ah,  you  hâve  a proposition  to  make  to  me,  cousin  ! Then 
you  may  speak  with  ail  the  confidence  to  which  you  alluded. 
What  is  your  proposition  ? ” 

The  execution  of  one  of  the  finest  ideas  that  ever  moved 
the  Christian  world  since  the  Crusades  became  impossible.” 

Speak,  duke.” 

‘‘  Sire,”  continued  the  duke,  now  raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be 
heard  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King  is 
not  a vain  one  ; it  exacts  from  him  who  bears  it  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  defence  of  religion.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Church  — 
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and  that,  sire,  is  your  title  — must  always  be  ready  to  defend 
bis  mother.” 

Ha  ! ” said  Chicot,  this  cousin  of  mine  who  preaches 
with  a rapier  by  liis  side,  and  helm  on  head,  is  rather  droll  ! 
I ain  no  longer  astonished  that  the  monks  want  to  make  war. 
Henri,  I insist  that  y ou  give  a régiment  to  Brother  Go- 
renflot  ! ” 

The  duke  feigned  not  to  hear  ; Henri  crossed  his  legs,  rested 
his  elbow  on  his  knee  and  his  chin  on  his  h and. 

Is  the  Church  threatened  by  the  Saracens,  my  dear  duke  ? 
he  asked,  or  can  it  be  that  you  aspire  to  be  king  — of 
Jérusalem  ?*’ 

Sire,’’  returned  the  duke,  the  great  throng  of  people  who 
followed  me,  blessing  my  naine,  honored  me  with  this  récep- 
tion solely,  I assure  you,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  my 
ardent  zeal  in  defending  the  faith.  I hâve  already  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  to  your  Majesty,  before  your  accession  to 
the  throne,  of  a plan  for  an  alliance  between  ail  true  Cath- 
olics.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  Chicot,  I remember  the  League  ; by  Saint 
Bartholomew,  I do.  The  League,  my  sovereign,  — ventre  de 
biche,  — my  son,  you  must  be  awfully  forgetful  not  to  remem- 
ber that  triumphant  idea.”  , 

The  duke  turned  round  at  these  words  and  glanced  disdain- 
fully  at  the  speaker,  quite  unaware  of  their  effect  on  the 
King’s  mind  since  the  recent  révélations  of  M.  de  Mor- 
villiers. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  was  alarmed  by  them,  and,  laying  a finger 
on  his  lips,  he  gazed  fixedly  on  the  Duc  de  Guise,  pale  and 
motionless  as  a statue  of  Prudence. 

This  time  Henri  did  not  see  the  signs  of  an  understanding 
that  showed  the  two  princes  had  interests  in  common  ; but 
Chicot,  approaching  his  ear  under  pretence  of  fixing  one  of  his 
two  paper  hens  between  the  little  chains  of  rubies  in  his  cap, 
whispered  : 

Look  at  your  brother,  Henri.” 

Henri  raised  his  eyes  quickly  ; the  finger  of  the  prince  was 
lowered  almost  as  quickly,  but  it  was  too  late.  Henri  had 
seen  the  gesture  and  guessed  its  meaning. 

Sire,”  continued  the  Duc  de  Guise,  who  had  noticed  Chi- 
cot’s  action,  but  could  not  hear  his  words,  the  Catholics  hâve, 
indeed,  called  their  association  the  holy  League,  and  its  prin- 
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cipal  object  is  to  strengthen  the  throne  against  the  Huguenots, 
the  mortal  enemies  of  that  throne.” 

“ Well  spoken,”  cried  Chicot.  ‘‘I  approve  et  nutu.^’ 

But,”  the  duke  went  on,  “ to  forni  an  association  is  of 
little  importance,  no  matter  how  compact  the  body  may  be, 
except  it  be  directed  in  the  course  it  should  take.  How,  in  a 
kingdom  like  France,  several  millions  of  men  cannot  assemble 
without  the  consent  of  the  king.” 

Several  millions  of  men  ! ” cried  Henri,  making  no  effort 
to  suppress  his  astonishment,  which,  in  fact,  might  reasonably 
be  interpreted  as  terror  as  well  as  amazement. 

Several  millions  of  men,”  repeated  Chicot.  Oh,  it  is  but 
a small  seed  of  discontent  ; but  if  planted  by  skilful  hands  — 
as  I hâve  no  doubt  it  shall  be  — likely  to  produce  quite  a 
pretty  crop.” 

The  duke’s  patience  was  at  length  exhausted  ; lie  tightened 
his  scornful  lips,  and,  pressing  his  foot  firmly  on  the  floor, 
upon  which  he  did  not  dare  to  stamp,  lie  said  : 

“ I am  astonished,  sire,  that  your  Majesty  should  allow  me 
to  be  interrupted  when  I am  speaking  to  you  of  such  serious 
matters.” 

Chicot,  who  pretended  to  feel  ail  the  justice  of  the  duke’s 
indignation,  cast  furious  glances  around  him  on  every  side, 
and,  imitating  the  squeaking  voice  of  the  usher  of  the  Parlia- 
ment  : 

“ Silence,  I say  ! ” cried  he,  or,  ventre  de  biche  ! you  ’ll  hâve 
a bone  to  pick  with  me  ! ” 

Several  millions  of  men  ! ” said  the  King,  who  had  con- 
sidérable difficulty  in  swallowing  these  figures;  ‘‘ it  is  very 
flattering  for  the  Catholic  religion  ; and  how  many  Protestants 
are  there  in  niy  kingdom  who  oppose  this  association  of  so 
many  millions  ? ” 

The  duke  seemed  to  be  calculating. 

Four,”  said  Chicot. 

This  fresh  sally  produced  a burst  of  laughter  among  the 
King’s  friends,  while  the  Duc  de  Guise  frowned,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  ante-chamber  niurmured  loudly  at  the  Gascon’s 
audacity. 

The  King  turned  slowly  toward  the  door  from  whence  these 
murmurs  proceeded,  and  as  Henri,  when  he  liked,  could 
assume  a look  of  great  dignity,  the  murmurs  ceased. 

Then,  fixing  the  saine  look  on  the  duke,  he  said  : 
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Let  us  see,  monsieur,  what  you  wish;  to  the  point,  to  the 
point  ! ” 

I ask,  sire,  — for  the  popularity  of  my  sovereign  is,  perhaps, 
even  dearer  to  me  than  my  own,  — I ask  that  your  Majesty 
show  you  are  as  superior  to  us  in  your  zeal  for  the  Catho- 
lic  religion  as  you  are  in  everything  else,  and  so  deprive  the 
discontented  of  every  pretext  for  renewing  the  wars.’’ 

‘‘  Oh,  if  it  is  a question  of  war,  cousin,’^  said  Henri,  I hâve 
troops.  In  fact,  you  hâve  some  twenty-five  thousand  of  them 
under  your  orders  in  the  camp  which  you  hâve  just  quitted 
with  the  object  of  aiding  me  with  your  excellent  ad  vice.” 

‘‘  Sire,”  said  the  duke,  when  I speak  of  war  I ought,  per- 
haps, to  explain  myself.” 

‘^Explain  yourself,  cousin  ; you  are  a great  captain,  and  it 
will  give  me,  I assure  you,  great  pleasure  to  hear  you  discourse 
on  suchssubjects.” 

Sire,  I meant  that,  at  the  présent  time,  kings  hâve  to  sus- 
tain  two  wars,  a moral  war,  if  I may  so  express  niyself,  and  a 
political  war  ; a war  against  ideas  and  a war  against  men.” 

“ Mordieu  ! ” cried  Chicot,  “ what  a powerful  exposition  ! ” 

Silence,  fool  ! ” said  the  King. 

Men,”  continued  the  duke,  ‘‘  men  are  visible,  palpable, 
mortal.  You  can  meet,  attack,  conquer  them;  and,  when  you 
hâve  conquered  them,  you  can  hâve  them  tried  and  hanged  ; 
or,  better  still  ” — 

— you  can  hang  them  without  trying  them,”  said  Chicot; 

it  is  shorter  and  more  kinglike.” 

But  ideas,”  the  duke  went  on,  caiinot  be  met  in  the  same 
way,  sire.  They  glide  unseen  and  penetrate;  they  bide,  espe- 
cially  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  wish  to  destroy  them  ; con- 
cealed  in  the  depths  of  soûls,  they  there  throw  out  deep  roots  ; 
the  more  you  eut  off  the  branches  that  imprudently  appear,  the 
more  potent  and  indestructible  become  the  roots  below.  An 
idea,  sire,  is  a young  giant  which  must  be  watched  night  and 
day  ; for  the  idea  that  crept  yesterday  at  your  feet  may  to- 
morrow  tower  above  your  head.  An  idea,  sire,  is  like  a spark 
falling  upon  straw  ; there  is  need  of  good  eyes  to  discover  the 
beginning  of  the  conflagration,  and  that,  sire,  is  the  reason  why 
millions  of  watchers  are  needed.” 

And  therefore  my  four  French  Huguenots  must  be  sent 
promptly  to  the  de  vil  ! ” cried  Chicot  ; ventre  de  biche  ! I 
pity  them  ! ” 
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And  it  is  in  order  to  provide  for  and  direct  tliose  watchers 
that  I propose  to  yonr  Majesty  that  y ou  appoint  a chief  for 
this  lioly  Union.’’ 

Hâve  you  spoken,  cousin  ? ” asked  Henri  of  the  duke. 

‘‘  Yes,  sire,  and  without  arnbiguity,  as  your  Majesty  must 
hâve  perceived.” 

Chicot  heaved  a tremendous  sigh,  while  the  Duc  d’Anjou, 
recovered  from  his  first  alarm,  smiled  on  the  Lorraine  prince. 

Well  ! ” said  the  King  to  those  around  him,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  niatter,  gentlemen  ? ” 

Chicot  made  no  answer  ; he  took  off  his  hat  and  gloves,  and, 
seizing  a lion’s  skin  by  the  tail,  he  dragged  it  into  a corner  of 
the  apartment  and  lay  down  on  it. 

What  ’s  that  you  are  doing.  Chicot  ? ” inquired  the  King. 

‘‘  Sire,”  said  Chicot,  it  is  claimed  that  night  brings  good 
counsel.  Why  is  this  said  to  be  so  ? because  during  night  we 
sleep.  I am  going  to  sleep,  sire*  and  to-morro\v,  when  my 
brain  is  quite  rested,  I wili  give  an  answer  to  my  cousin  of 
Guise.” 

And  he  stretched  his  legs  out  over  the  animal ’s  claws. 

The  duke  hurled  a fiirious  look  at  the  Gascon,  to  which  the 
latter,  opening  one  eye,  replied  with  a snore  that  resembled  the 
rumbling  of  thunder. 

Well,  sire,”  asked  the  duke,  what  is  your  Majesty ’s 
opinion  ? ” 

“ My  opinion  is  that  you  are  quite  right,  as  you  always  are, 
cousin.  Assemble,  then,  your  principal  Leaguers,  corne  to  me 
at  their  head,  and  I will  clioose  the  man  who  oiight  to  be  their 
chief  in  the  interests  of  religion.” 

And  when  am  I to  corne,  sire  ? ” inquired  the  duke. 

“ To-morrow.” 

While  the  King  uttered  the  last  word  he  skilfully  divided 
his  smile.  The  Duc  de  Guise  had  the  first  part  of  it,  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  the  second. 

The  latter  was  about  to  retire  with  the  rest  of  the  court  ; but, 
at  the  first  step  he  took  toward  the  door,  Henri  said  : 

“ Stay,  brother,  I want  to  speak  with  you.” 

The  Duc  de  Guise  pressed  his  forehead  for  an  instant  with 
his  hand,  as  if  he  would  thereby  thrust  baek  a whole  world  of 
thoughts,  and  then  set  out  with  his  suite,  who  quickly  disap- 
peared  under  the  vaults  of  the  gallery. 

A few  minutes  after,  wereheard  the  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
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cheering  him  on  leaving  the  Louvre  as  they  had  cheered  him 
on  entering  it. 

Chicot  still  snored,  but  we  shoiüd  not  venture  to  say  that  he 
slept. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 

The  King,  while  retaining  his  brother,  had  dismissed  his 
favorites. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  who,  during  the  whole  preceding  scene, 
had  been  successful  enough  in  assuming  an  air  of  indifférence, 
except  in  the  eyes  of  Chicot  and  M.  de  Guise,  accepted  Henri’s 
invitation  without  distrust.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  the  glance 
the  King  had,  at  the  Gascon’s  instigation,  darted  at  him,  and 
which  had  caught  his  indiscreet  finger  too  near  his  lips. 

Brother,”  said  Henri,  after  liiaking  sure  that  every  one 
except  Chicot  had  left,  and  marching  with  great  strides  from 
the  door  to  the  window,  do  you  know  that  I am  a very  happy 
prince  ? ” 

Sire,”  said  the  duke,  if  your  Majesty  be  really  Imppy, 
your  happiness  is  but  the  reward  which  Heaven  owes  you  on 
account  of  your  merits.” 

Henri  gazed  on  his  brother. 

Yes,  very  happy,”  he  continued,  for,  when  great  ideas  do 
not  corne  to  myself,  they  corne  to  those  who  surround  me. 
Xow,  the  idea  which  has  just  entered  the  head  of  my  cousin 
of  Guise  is  a very  great  idea  indeed  ! ” 

Chicot  opened  one  eye,  as  if  he  did  not  hear  so  well  with 
both  eyes  closed  and  as  if  he  should  understand  the  King’s 
words  better  when  he  saw  his  face. 

The  duke  bowed  in  sign  of  assent. 

“ In  fact,”  went  on  Henri,  to  unité  ail  Catholics  under  one 
banner,  to  turn  our  kiiigdom  into  a church,  and,  without 
apparently  intending  to  do  so,  to  arm  ail  France,  from  Calais 
to  Languedoc,  from  Bretagne  to  Burgundy,  so  as  to  hâve  an 
army  always  ready  to  march  against  England,  Elanders, 
or  Spain,  without  ever  giving  the  slightest  cause  of  suspicion 
to  England,  Elanders,  or  Spain,  is,  you  must  admit,  Erançois, 
a magnificent  idea  ! ” 
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‘‘  Is  it  not,  sire  ? ” said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  delighted  to  see 
that  his  brother  shared  the  views  of  his  own  ally,  the  Duc  de 
Guise. 

Yes,  and  I confess  I hâve  the  strongest  feeling  that  the 
author  of  such  a fine  project  should  be  amply  rewarded.” 

Chicot  opened  both  his  eyes,  but  only  to  shut  them  again  ; he 
had  detected  on  the  King’s  face  one  of  those  imperceptible 
smiles,  visible  to  him  alone,  for  he  knew  his  Henri  better  than 
any  one,  and  this  smile  made  him  feel  quite  easy  in  his  mind. 

Yes,”  continued  Henri,  I repeat  it,  such  a project 
deserves  to  be  rewarded,  and  I am  resolved  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  for  its  originator.  But  is  the  Duc  de  Guise,  François, 
truly  the  father  of  this  fine  idea,  or  rather,  of  this  fine  work  ? 
for  the  work  has  begun,  lias  it  not,  brother  ? ” 

The  duke  indicated  by  a sigii  that,  in  fact,  the  plan  was 
already  in  operation. 

‘‘  Better  and  better,”  returned  the  King.  I said  I was  a 
very  happy  prince  ; I ought  to  hâve  said  too  happy,  François, 
silice  not  only  do  these  ideas  corne  to  my  neighbors,  but,  in  the 
eagerness  to  be  useful  to  their  King  and  relative,  they  proceed 
at  once  to  put  them  into  execution.  But  I hâve  already  asked 
you,  my  dear  François,”  said  Henri,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
brother’s  shoulder,  I hâve  already  asked  you  is  it  to  the  Duc 
de  Guise  that  I am  really  iiidebted  for  a thought  worthy  of  a 
king.” 

No,  sire  ; Cardinal  de  Lorraine  had  the  same  idea  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  alone  pre- 
vented  its  execution,  or  rather  rendered  its  execution  needless 
at  the  time.” 

“ Ah  ! how  unfortunate  it  is  that  the  cardinal  is  dead  ! ” 
said  Henri,  “ I should  hâve  had  him  elected  Pope  on  the  death 
of  his  Holiness  Gregory  XIII.  ; but,”  continued  Henri,  with  that 
woiiderful  seeming  frankness  which  made  him  the  first 
comedian  in  his  kingdom,  after  ail,  his  nephew  has  inherited 
his  idea  and  has  made  it  bear  abundant  fruit.  Unfortunately, 
however,  I cannot  make  him  Pope,  but  I will  make  him  — 
What  can  I make  him,  François  that  he  is  not  already  ? ” 

Sire,”  said  François,  completely  deceived  by  his  brother's 
words,  ^‘you  exaggerate  your  cousin’s  merits  ; he  has  only  in- 
herited the  idea,  as  I hâve  already  told  you,  and  he  has  been 
powerfully  aided  in  turning  this  idea  to  account.” 

“ By  his  brother  the  cardinal  ? ” 
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“ Doubtless  he  has  had  something  to  do  with  cultivating  it, 
but  I do  not  mean  bim.” 

“ Ab  ! tbe  Duc  de  Mayenne  ? ” 

Ob,  sire  ! you  do  bim  far  too  mucb  bonor.’^ 

You  are  rigbt.  How  could  any  statesmanlike  idea  enter 
tbe  bead  of  sucb  a butcber.  But  to  wbom  am  I to  sbow  my 
gratitude  for  tbe  belp  given  my  cousin  of  Guise,  François  ? ” 

To  me,  sire,”  answered  tbe  duke. 

“ To  you  ! ” exclaimed  Henri,  as  if  bis  astonisbment  were 
excessive. 

Cbicot  again  opened  an  eye. 

Tbe  duke  bowed. 

What  ! ” said  Henri,  wben  I saw  every  one  let  loose 
against  me,  tbe  preacbers  against  my  vices,  tbe  poets  and  lam- 
pooners  against  my  follies,  tbe  ]Doliticians  against  my  faults, 
wbile  my  friends  mocked  at  my  impotence  and  my  situation 
became  so  intolérable  tbat  I peaked  and  pined,  bad  new  wbite 
bairs  in  my  bead  every  day,  sucb  an  idea  came  to  you,  Fran- 
çois, to  you  wbom  I must  confess  (ab  ! bow  weak  is  man  and 
how  blind  are  kings  ! ) I bave  not  always  regarded  as  my 
friend  ! Ab,  François,  bow  guilty  I bave  been  ! ” 

And  Henri,  moved  even  to  tears,  held  out  bis  hand  to  bis 
brotber. 

Cbicot  again  opened  both  ej^es. 

Oh  ! ” continued  Henri,  was  there  ever  sucb  a glorious 
idea  ! 1 was  not  able  to  levy  taxes  or  levy  troops  without  rais- 

ing  an  outcry  ; I was  not  able  to  walk  or  sleep  or  make  love 
without  exciting  ridicule,  and  lo  ! tbis  idea  of  M.  de  Guise,  or 
rather,  of  yourself,  brotber,  gives  me  at  once  an  army,  money, 
friends  and  tranquillity.  Now,  in  order  tbat  tbis  tranquillity 
be  permanent,  one  tbing  is  necessary.” 

What  is  it  ? ” 

My  cousin  spoke  just  now  of  giving  a chief  to  tbis  great 
movement.” 

Yes,  undoubtedly.” 

Of  course,  François,  you  see  clearly  tbat  tbis  cbief  can- 
not  be  one  of  my  favorites  ; noue  of  them  has  at  once  tbe 
brains  and  courage  befitting  so  lofty  a position.  Quélus  is 
brave  ; but  tbe  rascal  is  taken  up  entirely  with  bis  amours. 
Maugiron  is  brave  ; but  tbe  coxcomb  thinks  only  of  bis  toilet. 
Schomberg  is  brave  ; but  even  bis  best  friends  must  acknowl- 
edge  tbat  he  is  anything  but  clever.  D’Épernon  is  brave  ; but 
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he  is,  admittedly,  a hypocrite  ; I cannot  trust  him  for  a mo- 
ment, although  I show  him  a fair  face.  But  you  know,  Fran- 
çois,’’ said  Henri,  more  unreservedly  than  ever,  that  one  of 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  a king  is  the  necessity  of  constant  dis- 
simulation ; and  so  when  I can  speak  openly  from  my  heart, 
as  I am  doing  now,  ah  ! I breathe.” 

Chicot  closed  both  his  eyes. 

“ Well,  then,”  coiitinued  Henri,  if  my  cousin  of  Guise  has 
originated  the  idea  in  the  development  of  which  you  hâve  had 
such  an  important  share,  François,  he  certainly  has  a right  to 
the  office  of  putting  it  iiito  execution.” 

What  is  this  you  are  saying,  sire  ? ” cried  François,  trem- 
bling  with  anxiety. 

“ I say  that  the  director  of  such  a movement  should  be  a 
great  prince.” 

Sire,  be  on  your  gnard  !” 

A good  captaiii  and  an  able  negotiator.” 

An  able  negotiator,  especially,”  repeated  the  duke. 

“Well,  François,  do  you  not  think  that,  from  every  point  of 
view,  M.  de  Guise  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  post  ? Corne, 
now,  your  opinion  ? ” 

“ Brother,”  answered  François,  “ M.  de  Guise  is  already  very 
powerful.” 

“ Certainly,  but  his  power  is  of  such  a character  that  it 
really  constitutes  my  strength.” 

“ The  Duc  de  Guise  holds  the  army  and  th'e  populace  ; the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine  holds  the  Church  ; Mayenne  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  two  brothers  ; you  would,  certainly, 
concentrate  an  immense  amount  of  power  in  a single  house  if 
you  did  what  you  say.” 

“ True,”  said  Henri  ; “ I hâve  already  thought  of  that, 
François.” 

“ If  the  Guises  were  French  princes  I could  understand  it  ; 
it  would  be  their  interest  to  increase  the  power  of  the  house  of 
France.” 

“ Ho  doubt,  while,  on  tlie  contrary,  they  are  Lorraine 
princes.” 

“ A house  which  has  ever  been  the  rival  of  ours.” 

“ Ha  ! François,  you  hâve  just  touched  the  sore.  Tudieu  ! 
I did  not  believe  you  were  so  good  a politician  — well,  yes, 
you  see  it  now  ; you  know  now  why  I hâve  grown  so  thin, 
why  my  hair  is  white.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  élévation  of 
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the  house  of  Lorraine  to  a place  of  rival  ry  with  ours  ; for, 
look  y ou,  François,  a single  day  does  not  pass  that  these  three 
Guises  — you  spoke  trulj^,  the  three  hold  everything  — there 
passes  not  a day  that  the  duke,  or  the  cardinal,  or  Mayenne  — 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  at  any  rate  — does  not  by  audacity, 
or  adroitness,  or  force,  or  craft,  rob  me  of  some  fragment  of  my 
power,  some  particle  of  my  prérogatives,  while  I am  too  poor, 
weak,  and  isolated  a créature  to  be  able  to  make  head  against 
them.  Ah  ! François,  if  we  could  hâve  had  this  explanation 
earlier,  if  I could  hâve  read  in  your  heart  what  I read  now, 
most  assuredly,  having  your  support,  I should  hâve  offered  a 
firmer  résistance  than  I hâve  done  ; but  it  is  too  late  now,  as 
you  must  see  yourself.’’ 

AVhy  so  ? ” 

Because  there  would  be  a struggle,  and,  in  truth,  every 
struggle  wearies  me  to  death  ; I must,  therefore,  naine  him 
chief  of  the  League.” 

You  will  be  wrong,  brother.’’ 

But  whom  would  you  hâve  me  name,  François  ? Who 
would  accept  this  perilous  post,  for  perdons  it  is  ? Do  you 
not  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  duke’s  words  ? Do  you 
not  see  he  inteiided  I should  naine  him  ? 

Well  ? ’’ 

Well  ! why,  any  nian  I should  name  in  his  stead  he  would 
regard  as  an  enemy  ! ” 

Name  some  man  so  powerful  that  his  strength,  supported 
by  yours,  will  be  a match  for  the  power  and  strength  of  ail 
the  Lorraines  together.” 

Ah  ! my  good  brother,”  said  Henri  in  a tone  of  utter  dis- 
couragement,  I do  not  know  a single  person  who  imites  the 
qualities  you  mention.’’ 

Look  around  you,  sire.” 

Around  me  ? Why,  the  only  true  friends  I see  are  you 
and  Chicot,  brother.” 

Oho  ! ” murmured  Chicot,  would  he  be  likely  to  play  a 
trick  on  me  ? ” 

And  he  shut  both  his  eyes. 

Well,  brother,”  said  the  duke,  “ you  do  not  understand.” 
Henri  gazed  at  his  brother  as  if  a veil  had  just  dropped 
from  his  eyes. 

What  ? ” he  cried. 

François  made  a sign  with  his  head. 
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“ But  no/’  said  Henri  ; you  would  never  consent,  Fran- 
çois ! The  Work  would  be  too  rough  ; you  would  surely  never 
undertake  the  task  of  exercising  ail  these  worthy  citizens  ; 
you  would  never  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  going  through  ail 
the  sermons  of  their  preachers  ; and,  in  case  there  was  a fight, 
you  would  never  transform  yourself  into  a butcher  and  turn 
the  streets  of  Paris  into  slaughter-pens.  To  do  so,  you  should 
hâve  to  be  triform  like  M.  de  Guise,  and  hâve  a right  arm 
named  Charles,  and  a left  arm  called  Louis.  Now,  the  duke 
proved  himself  quite  a master-hand  at  killing  during  the  day 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  ; don’t  you  think  so,  François  ? ” 

Far  too  good  a niaster-hand,  sire  ! ” 

“ Yes,  x^erhaps.  But  you  do  not  answer  my  question,  Fran- 
çois. What  ! you  would  like  the  sort  of  trade  to  which  I hâve 
just  alluded  ! You  would  rub  up  against  the  cracked  breast- 
plates  of  these  cockneys  and  the  old  stewpans  they  substitute 
for  helmets  ? What  ! you  would  become  a hero  of  the  popu- 
lace, you,  the  chief  lord  of  oui*  court  ? Mort-de-ma-vie  ! brother, 
what  changes  âge  does  bring  with  it  ! ” 

I would  not,  perhaps,  do  so  for  my  own  sake,  sire  ; but  I 
would  certainly  do  it  for  yours.” 

Good  brother,  excellent  brother,”  said  Henri,  wiping  a*way 
with  the  tip  of  his  finger  a tear  that  had  never  existed. 

“ Then,”  said  François,  you  would  not  be  displeased  if  I 
undertook  the  task  you  were  think ing  of  entrusting  to  M.  de 
Guise  ? ” 

Displeased  ? ” exclaimed  Henri.  Corne  du  diable  ! so 
far  from  being  displeased,  I should  be  delighted,  on  the  con- 
trary.  So  you,  too,  had  been  thinking  of  the  League  ? So 
much  the  better,  mordieux  ! so  much  the  better.  So  you,  too, 
had  caught  hold  of  the  small  end  of  the  idea  ; what  nonsense 
I am  talking  when  I say  the  small  end? — the  big  end. 
What  you  hâve  told  me  is,  I give  you  my  word,  really  mar- 
vellous.  In  good  sooth,  I am  surrounded  by  superior  intel- 
lects, and  I am  myself  the  greatest  ass  in  my  realm.” 

“ Oh,  your  Majesty  jests.” 

Jests  ? God  forbid  ! the  situation  is  too  serions.  I say 
what  I think,  François.  You  really  relieve  me  from  a very 
embarrassing  position,  the  more  embarrassing,  François,  be- 
cause  I am  ill  and  my  mind  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was.  Miron 
has  shown  me  this  often.  But  let  us  return  to  something 
more  important  ; and,  besides,  what  use  is  my  mind  to  me, 
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when  I can  light  my  path.  by  the  brilliancy  of  y ours  ? It 
is  agreed,  then,  that  I shall  name  you  chief  of  the  League, 
is  it  not  ? ’’ 

François  started  with  joy. 

Oh  ! he  exclaimed,  “ if  your  Majesty  believed  me  worthy 
of  such  confidence  ! ” 

Confidence  ! ah,  François,  confidence  ! As  long  as  M.  de 
Guise  is  not  that  chief,  whoin  can  I distrust  ? The  League  ? 
Hâve  I,  perchance,  any  danger  to  fear  froin  the  League  ? 
Speak,  my  dear  François,  tell  me  everything.’’ 

‘‘Oh  ! sire,’’  protested  the  duke. 

“ What  a fool  I am  ! ” rejoined  Henri.  “ In  such  a case, 
my  brother  would  not  be  its  chief  ; or,  better  still,  from  the 
moment  he  became  its  chief,  ail  danger  would  vanish.  Eh  ? 
that  is  Sound  logic,  now,  is  it  not  ? Clearly,  my  old  pédagogue 
gave  me  something,  at  least,  in  return  for  my  money.  No,  by 
my  faith,  I hâve  no  distrust.  Besides,  there  are  a goodly  num- 
ber  of  stout  warriors  in  France  who  would  be  sure  to  draw  the 
sword  against  the  League  whenever  the  League  refused  to  give 
me  free  elbow-room.” 

“ True,  sire,”  answered  the  duke,  with  an  artless  frankness 
that  was  almost  as  cleverly  assumed  as  his  brother’s,  but  not 
quite  ; “ the  King  is  still  the  King.” 

Chicot  opened  an  eye. 

“ Indeed  ! ” said  Henri.  “ But  unfortunately  an  idea  has 
also  corne  into  my  head.  It  is  incredible  how  many  ideas  are 
sprouting  to-day  ; there  are  days,  however,  of  that  sort.” 

“ What  idea,  brother  ? ” inquired  the  duke,  uneasily,  for  he 
could  hardly  believe  that  such  good  fortune  could  fall  on  his 
head  without  meeting  some  obstacle  on  the  way. 

“ Oh,  our  cousin  of  Guise,  the  father,  or  rather,  the  putative 
father,  of  the  invention,  has  probably  gone  away  with  the 
notion  that  he  is  to  be  the  chief.  He  is  sure  to  want  to  be  the 
commander.” 

“ The  commander,  sire  ? ” 

“ Without  doubt,  without  even  the  slightest  doubt.  He  has 
probably  cherished  the  idea  solely  because  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  him.  It  is  true  that  you,  too,  hâve  cherished  it.  But 
take  care,  François  ; he  is  not  the  man  to  stand  being  the  vic- 
tim  of  the  Sic  vos  non  vobis  — you  know  your  Virgil  — nidifi- 
catis^  avesP 

“ Oh  ! sire.” 
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“ François,  I should  be  willing  to  wager  tlie  tliought  lias 
occurred  to  him.  He  knows  I am  so  giddy.” 

“ Oh,  the  moment  you  make  known  your  will,  he  will  yield/’ 

“ Or  prétend  to  yield.  I hâve  said  already,  ^ Take  care, 
François.’  He  h as  a long  arm,  has  my  cousin  of  Guise.  I 
will  say  even  more  ; I will  say  he  has  long  arms,  and  that  not 
a man  in  the  kingdom  except  him,  not  even  the  King,  can 
stretch  his  arms  so  far  as  to  touch  with  one  hand  the  Spains 
and  with  the  other  England  : Don  J uan  of  Austria  and  Eliza- 
beth. Bourbon’ s sword  was  not  as  long  as  my  cousin  of 
Guise’s  arm,  and  yet  he  did  much  harm  to  our  grandfather, 
François  I.” 

‘‘  But,”  answered  François,  ‘Of  your  Majesty  consider  him 
so  dangerous,  the  stronger  the  reason  why  you  should  give  me 
the  command  of  the  League.  He  will  thus  be  caught  betweeii 
my  power  and  yours,  and  then  you  eau  easily  hâve  him  tried 
after  the  first  treasonable  enterprise.” 

Chicot  opened  the  other  eye. 

Hâve  him  tried,  François,  hâve  him  tried  ? An  easy  thing 
for  Louis  XI.,  who  was  rich  and  powerful,  to  hâve  men  tried 
and  erect  scaffolds  for  them.  But  I hâve  not  money  enough 
even  to  purchase  ail  the  black  velvet  I should  need.” 

While  saying  these  words,  Henri,  who,  in  spite  of  his  self- 
control,  had  grown  excited,  flashed  a piercing  glance  at  the 
duke,  which  compelled  him  to  lower  his  eyes. 

Chicot  closed  both  his. 

There  was  a moment’s  silence  between  the  two  princes. 

The  King  was  the  first  to  lireak  it. 

‘‘You  must  be  very  prudent,  my  dear  François,  in  every- 
thing,”  said  he  ; “ no  civil  wars,  no  quarrels  between  my  sub- 
jects.  Though  I am  the  son  of  Henri  the  Contentions,  I am 
also  the  son  of  Catharine  the  Crafty,  and  I hâve  inherited  a 
little  of  the  astuteness  of  my  lèiother.  I will  recall  the  Duc  de 
Guise  and  make  him  so  many  promises  that  eveiything  shall 
be  arranged  amicably.” 

“Sire,”  cried  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  “you  grant  me  the  com- 
mand, do  you  not  ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And  you  wish  me  to  hâve  it  ? ” 

“ It  is  my  fondest  wish.  But  we  must  not  give  too  much 
umbrage  to  my  cousin  of  Guise  in  this  matter.’’ 

“ Then  your  Majesty  may  make  your  mind  easy,”  said  the 
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Duc  d’Anjou  ; if  this  be  the  only  obstacle  y ou  see  to  my 
nomination,  I can  arrange  the  matter  with  the  duke.” 

But  when  ? ” 

Immediately.” 

Are  you  going  in  search  of  him  ? going  to  visit  him  ? Oh, 
brother  ! just  think  of  it,  will  not  that  be  doing  him  too  much 
honor  ? ” 

‘•No,  sire,  I am  not  going  in  search  of  him.” 

“ How  is  that  ? ” 

“ He  is  waiting  for  me.” 

“ Where  ? ” 

“ In  my  ax3artments.” 

“ In  your  apartments  ? Why,  I heard  the  cheers  that  hailed 
him  as  he  left  the  Louvre  ! ” 

“ Yes  ; but,  after  leaving  the  grand  gâte,  he  returned  by  the 
poste rn.  The  King  had  a right  to  the  Duc  de  Guise’s  first 
visit  ; I had  a right  to  the  second.” 

“ Ah,  brother,”  said  Henri,  “ how  grateful  I am  to  you  for 
thus  supporting  our  prérogatives,  which  I am  sometimes  Aveak 
enough  to  abandon  ! Go,  then,  François,  and  try  to  corne  to 
an  understanding  Avith  him.” 

The  duke  took  his  brother’s  hand  and  bowed  to  kiss  it. 

“ What  are  you  doing,  François  ? ” cried  Henri  ; “ to  my 
arms,  on  my  heart,  there  is  your  true  place  ! ” 

And  the  two  brothers  embraced  several  times  ; then,  after 
a last  one,  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  restored  to  liberty,  passed  out 
of  the  cabinet,  crossed  the  galleries  rapidly,  and  ran  to  his 
apartments. 

His  heart,  like  that  of  the  first  mariner,  must  hâve  been 
encased  in  oak  and  steel  not  to  hâve  burst  with  joy. 

As  soon  as  his  brother  was  gone,  the  King  gnashed  his  teeth 
in  his  rage,  and,  darting  through  the  secret  corridor  Avhich  led 
to  the  chamber  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  now  the  Duc 
d’Anjou’s,  he  reached  a hiding-place  where  he  could  easily 
hear  the  conversation  about  to  take  place  between  the  two 
dukes,  just  as  Dionysius  from  his  hiding-place  could  hear  the 
conversation  of  his  prisoners. 

“ Ventre  de  biche  ! ” said  Chicot,  now  opening  both  eyes  at 
once,  but  family  scenes  are  touching  ! For  a moment  I 
thought  I was  in  Olympus  and  Avitnessing  the  meeting  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  after  their  six  months’  séparation.” 
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CHAPTEE,  XXXIX. 

WHICH  PROVES  THAT  LISTENING  IS  THE  BEST  WAT  OF 
HEARING. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  was  now  with  his  guest,  the  Duc  de  Guise, 
in  that  chamber  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  where  formerly  the 
Béarnais  and  De  Mouy  had  discussed  their  plans  of  escape 
in  a low  voice,  with  mouth  glued  to  ear.  The  provident 
Henri  knew  there  were  few  apartments  in  the  Louvre  which 
had  not  been  so  constructed  that  words,  even  spoken  in  a 
whisper,  could  be  heard  by  such  as  desired  to  hear  thein. 
The  Duc  d’Anjou  was  by  no  nieans  ignorant  of  this  important 
fact  ; but  he  had  been  so  completely  beguiled  by  his  open- 
hearted  brother  that  he  either  forgot  it  now  or  else  did  not 
consider  the  matter  of  inuch  moment. 

Henri  III.,  as  we  hâve  stated,  entered  his  observatory  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  Duc  d’Anjou  entered  his  apartment, 
so  that  none  of  the  speakers’  words  could  escape  his  ears. 

Well,  monseigneur  ? ” quickly  asked  the  Duc  de  Guise. 

Well,  monsieur,  the  council  has  sej^arated,”  answered  the 
duke. 

You  were  very  pale,  monseigneur.” 

Visibly  ? ” asked  the  prince,  anxiously. 

“ To  me,  y es,  monseigneur.” 

Did  the  King  notice  anything  ? ” 

No,  at  least  so  I believe.  So  his  Majesty  detained  your 
highness  ? ” 

As  you  saw,  duke.” 

Doubtless  to  speak  of  the  proposai  I had  just  laid  before 
him  ? ” 

Yes,  monsieur.” 

There  was  a moment  of  rather  embarrassing  silence  ; its 
meaning  was  well  understood  by  Henri,  who  was  so  placed 
that  he  could  not  miss  a word  of  the  conversation. 

And  what  did  his  Majesty  say,  monseigneur  ?”  asked  the 
Duc  de  Guise. 

The  King  approves  the  idea  ; but  its  very  immensity  leads 
him  to  believe  that  such  a man  as  you  at  the  head  of  such  an 
organization  would  be  dangerous.” 

Then  we  are  likely  to  fail.” 
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I am  afraid  we  are,  my  dear  diike,  and  the  League  seems 
to  me  ont  of  the  question.” 

The  devil  ! ” muttered  the  duke,  it  would  be  death  before 
birth,  ending  before  beginning.” 

The  one  has  as  much  wit  as  the  other,”  said  a low,  sarcastic 
voice,  the  words  ringing  in  Henri’s  ear,  as  he  leaned  close  to 
the  wall. 

Henri  turned  round  quickly,  and  saw  the  tall  body  of  Chicot 
listening  at  one  hole,  just  as  he  was  listening  at  another. 

‘‘  So  you  followed  me,  rascal,”  cried  the  King. 

“ Hush  ! ” said  Chicot,  making  a gesture  with  his  hand  ; 
hush,  my  son,  you  hinder  me  from  hearing.” 

The  King  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  as  Chicot  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  only  being  in  whom  he  placed  entire  confidence,  he 
went  back  to  his  occupation  of  listening. 

The  Duc  de  Guise  was  speaking  again. 

Monseigneur,”  said  he,  I think,  in  that  case,  the  King 
would  hâve  refused  immediately.  His  réception  of  me  was 
so  harsh  that  siirely  he  would  hâve  ventured  to  be  plain 
about  the  matter.  Does  he  desire  to  oust  me  from  the  office 
of  chief  ? ” 

I believe  so,”  answered  the  prince,  hesitatingly. 

Then  he  wants  to  ruin  the  enterprise  ? ” 

Assuredly,”  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ; “ though  as  you  began 
the  movement,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  give  you  every  aid  I could, 
and  I hâve  done  so.” 

In  what  way,  monseigneur  ? ” 

In  a way  that  has  partially  succeeded  : the  King  has  left 
it  in  my  power  to  either  kill  or  revive  the  League.” 

In  what  manner  ? ” asked  the  Lorraine  prince,  whose  eyes 
flashed  in  spite  of  himself. 

Listen.  Of  course,  you  understand  the  plan  would  hâve 
to  be  submitted  to  the  principal  leaders.  What  if,  instead  of 
expelling  you  and  dissolving  the  League,  he  named  a chief 
favorable  to  the  enterprise  ? What  if,  instead  of  raising  the 
Duc  de  Guise  to  that  post,  he  substituted  the  Duc  d’Anjou?” 

Ah  ! ” cried  the  duke,  who  could  not  suppress  the  exclama- 
tion or  prevent  the  blood  from  mounting  to  his  face. 

Good  ! ” said  Chicot,  the  two  bulldogs  are  going  to  fight 
over  their  bone.” 

But  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Gascon,  and  especially  of 
the  King,  who  was  not  so  well  informed  on  this  matter  as  his 
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jester,  the  duke’s  amazement  and  irritation  suddenly  vanished, 
and,  in  a calm  and  almost  joyful  tone,  he  said  : 

You  are  an  able  politician,  monseigneur,  if  you  hâve  done 
that.” 

I hâve  done  it,”  answered  the  duke. 

And  very  speedily  ! ” 

Yes  ; but  I ought  to  tell  you  that  circumstances  aided  me 
and  I turned  them  to  account  ; nevertheless,  my  dear  duke,” 
added  the  prince,  nothing  is  settled,  and  I would  not  conclude 
anything  before  seeing  you.” 

Why  so,  monseigneur  ? ” 

^^Because  I do  not  yet  know  what  this  is  going  to  lead 
us  to.” 

I do,  and  well,  too,”  said  Chicot. 

Quite  a nice  little  plot,”  murmured  Henri,  with  a smile. 

And  about  which  M.  de  Morvilliers,  whom  you  fancy  to  be 
so  well  informed,  never  said  a word  to  you.  But  let  us  listen  ; 
this  is  growing  quite  interesting.” 

Then  I will  tell  you,  monseigneur,  not  what  it  is  going  to 
lead  us  to,  for  God  alone  knows  that,  but  how  it  can  serve  us,” 
returned  the  Duc  de  Guise  ; “ the  League  is  a second  army  ; 
now,  as  I hold  the  first  one,  as  my  brother  holds  the  Church, 
nothing  can  resist  us,  if  we  remain  united.” 

Without  reckoning  that  I am  heir  presumptive  to  the 
Crown.” 

Aha  ! ” muttered  Henri. 

He  is  right,”  said  Chicot  ; your  fault,  my  son  ; you  always 
keep  the  two  chemises  of  oui*  Lady  of  Chartres  separated.” 

“ But,  monseigneur,  though  you  are  heir  presumptive  to  the 
Crown,  you  must  take  into  account  certain  bad  chances.” 

Duke,  do  you  believe  I hâve  not  done  so  already,  and  that 
I hâve  not  weighed  them  a hundred  times  ?” 

There  is  first  the  King  of  N’avarre.” 

Oh,  that  fellow  does  not  trouble  me  at  ail  ; he  is  too  busy 
making  love  to  La  Bosseuse.” 

That  fellow,  monseigneur,  will  dispute  with  you  your  very 
purse-strings.  He  is  lean,  famished,  out-at-elbows  ; he  re- 
sembles  those  gutter  cats  that,  after  merely  smelling  a mouse, 
will  pass  whole  nights  on  the  sill  of  a garret  window,  while 
your  fat,  furry,  pampered  cat  cannot  draw  its  claws  because  of 
their  heaviness  from  their  velvet  sheaths.  The  King  of  Na- 
varre has  his  eyes  on  you  ; he  is  constantly  on  the  watch,  and 
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never  loses  sight  either  of  you  or  your  brother  ; he  is  hungry 
for  your  throne.  Wait  until  some  accident  happen  to  him 
who  is  novv  seated  on  it  ; you  will  then  see  what  elaslic  mus- 
cles your  famished  cat  bas  ; you  will  see  whether  he  will  jump 
with  a single  bound  from  Pau  to  Paris  and  fasten  his  claws  in 
your  flesh  ; you  will  see,  monseigneur,  you  will  see/’ 

Some  accident  to  him  who  is  now  seated  on  the  throne,” 
repeated  François  slowly,  fixing  his  eyes  inquiringly  on  the 
Duc  de  Guise. 

“ Ha  ! ha  ! ” murmured  Chicot,  listen,  Henri.  This  Guise 
is  saying,  or,  rather,  on  the  point  of  saying,  things  that  ought 
to  teach  you  something,  and  I should  advise  you  to  turn  them 
to  your  ad^antage.” 

Yes,  monseigneur,”  continued  the  Duc  de  Guise,  an  acci- 
dent ! Accidents  are  not  rare  in  your  family,  a fact  you  know 
as  well  as  I do,  and,  perhaps,  better.  This  prince  is  in  good 
health,  and  suddenly  he  falls  into  a lethargy  ; that  other  is 
counting  on  long  years,  and  he  has  but  a few  hours  to  live.” 

“ Do  you  hear  Henri  ? Do  you  understand  ? ” said  Chicot, 
taking  the  King’s  hand,  which  was  trembling  and  covered  with 
a cold  perspiration. 

Yes,  it  is  true,”  answered  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  in  a voice  so 
dull  that,  to  hear  it,  the  King  and  Chicot  were  forced  to  pay 
double  attention,  it  is  true  ; the  princes  of  my  house  are 
boni  under  a fatal  star.  My  brother,  Henri  III.,  is,  thank 
God  ! Sound  and  healthy.  He  endured  formerly  the  fatigues 
of  war,  and  now  his  life  is  a sériés  of  récréations,  récréations 
he  supports  as  he  formerly  supported  the  fatigues  of  war.” 

Yes,  monseigneur  ; but  remember  this  one  thing,”  returned 
the  duke  : the  récréations  to  which  French  kings  are 
addicted  are  not  always  without  danger.  How,  for  in- 
stance, did  your  father,  Henri  II.,  die,  who  had  happily 
escaped  ail  the  risks  of  war  to  meet  his  fate  in  one  of  those 
récréations  of  which  you  hâve  spoken  ? The  lance  of  Mont- 
gomery was  used  as  a weapon  of  chivalry,  intended  for  a 
breastplate  and  not  for  an  eye.  I am  inclined  to  think  myself 
that  the  death  of  King  Henri  II.  was  an  accident.  You  will 
tell  me  that,  a fortnight  after  this  accident,  the  queen  mother 
had  M.  de  Montgomery  arrested  and  beheaded.  That  is  true, 
but  the  King  was  not  the  less  dead.  As  for  your  brother, 
the  late  King  François,  — a worthy  prince,  though  his  mental 
weakness  made  the  people  regard  him  with  some  contempt,  — 
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he,  tooj  died  very  unfortunately.  You  will  say,  monseigneur, 
he  died  of  a disease  in  his  ears,  and  who  the  devil  would 
look  upon  that  as  an  accident  ? Yet  it  was  an  accident,  and  a 
very  grave  one.  I hâve  heard  more  than  once,  botli  in  the  city 
and  camp,  that  this  mortal  disease  had  been  poured  into  the  ear 
of  King  François  II.  by  some  one  whom  it  would  be  very  wrong 
to  call  Chance,  since  he  bore  another  well-known  naine.’’ 

“ Duke  ! ” murmured  François,  turning  crimson. 

Yes,  monseigneur,  y es,”  continued  the  duke,  “ the  naine  of 
king  has  long  brought  misfortune  in  its  train.  The  naine  king 
iniglît  be  defined  by  the  word  insecurity.  Look  at  Antoine  de 
Bourbon.  It  was  certainly  his  naine  of  king  that  gained  him 
that  arquebuse-wound  in  the  shoulder,  of  which  he  died.  For 
any  one  but  a king  the  wound  was  by  no  means  fatal  ; yet  he 
died  of  it.  The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  shoulder  hâve  been  the 
occasion  of  much  sorrow  in  France;  and,  by  the  way,  that  re- 
minds  me  that  your  friend,  M.  de  Bussy,  has  made  some 
rather  nice  verses  on  the  subject.” 

“ What  verses  ? ” asked  Henri.  ^ 

Nonsense,  maii  ! ” retorted  Chicot  ; do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  you  don’t  know  them  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘‘  Well  you  are,  beyond  yea  or  nay,  a true  King,  when  it’s 
possible  to  hide  such  things  from  you.  I am  goiiig  to  repeat 
them  ; listen  : 


“ ‘ By  the  ear  and  the  shoulder  and  eye 
Three  French  Kings  hâve  been  fated  to  die. 

By  the  shoulder,  the  eye,  and  the  ear 

Three  French  Kings  hâve  been  sent  to  their  hier,’  ” 

But  hush  ! hush  ! I hâve  an  idea  we  are  going  to  hear 
something  from  your  brother  even  more  interesting  than  what 
we  hâve  heard  already.” 

But  the  last  verse.” 

“ You  ’ll  hâve  it  later  when  M.  de  Bussy  turns  his  hexastich 
into  a decastich.” 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

I mean  that  the  family  picture  lacks  two' personages.  But 
listen,  M.  de  Guise  is  about  to  speak  ; and  you  may  be  certain 
he  has  n’t  forgot  the  verses.” 

Just  when  Chicot  had  finished,  the  dialogue  began  agair. 

‘‘  Moreover,  monseigneur,”  continued  the  duke,  the  whole 
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history  of  your  relatives  and  allies  is  not  contairied  in  the 
verses  of  Bussy.” 

What  did  I tell  you  ! ” said  Chicot,  nudging  Henri  with 
his  elbow. 

For  instance,  tliere  was  Jeanne  d’Albret,  the  mother  of 
the  Béarnais,  who  died  through  the  nose  from  smelling  a pair 
of  perfuined  gloves,  boiight  by  her  from  a Florentine  living  at 
the  Pont  du  Michel  ; a very  unexpected  accident,  quite  surpris- 
ing  to  every  one,  especially  as  it  was  known  there  were  people 
who  had  an  interest  in  her  death.  You  will  not  deny,  monsei- 
gneur, that  this  death  astonished  you  exceedingly  ? ” 

The  duke’s  only  answer  was  a contraction  of  the  eyebrows 
that  rendered  his  sinister  face  more  sinister  still. 

And  then,  take  the  accident  to  King  Charles  IX.,  which 
your  highness  lias  forgotten,”  said  the  duke  ; and  yet  it  is 
surely  one  which  deserves  to  be  remembered.  It  was  not 
through  eye  or  ear  or  shoulder  or  nose  that  his  accident 
happened,  it  was  through  the  mouth.” 

“ \Vhat  do  you  mean  ? ” cried  François. 

And  Henri  III.  heard  the  écho  of  his  brother’s  footstep  on 
the  floor  as  he  started  back  in  terror. 

Yes,  monseigneur,  through  the  mouth,”  repeated  Guise  ; 
those  hunting-books  are  very  dangeroiis  whose  pages  are  glued 
to  each  other,  so  that,  in  order  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  you  hâve 
to  wet  your  finger  with  saliva  every  moment.  There  is  some- 
thing  poisonous  in  the  very  nature  of  old  books  and  when  this 
poison  mingles  with  the  saliva,  even  a king  cannot  live  for- 
ever.” 

Duke  ! duke  ! ” exclainied  the  prince,  I believe  you  really 
take  a pleasure  in  inventing  crimes.” 

Crimes,  monseigneur  ? ” asked  Guise  ; and  pray,  who  is 
talking  of  crimes  ? I am  relating  accidents,  that  is  ail,  acci- 
dents. I wish  you  to  understand  clearly,  monseigneur,  that  I 
am  dealing  solely  and  entirely  with  accidents  and  nothing  else. 
Was  not  that  misfortune  Charles  IX.  encountered  while  hunt- 
ing  also  an  accident  ? ” 

Aha  ! Henri,”  said  Chicot,  you  are  a hunter  ; this  must 
hâve  some  interest  for  you.  Listen,  listen,  my  son,  youYe 
going  to  hear  something  curions.” 

I know  what  it  is,”  said  Henri. 

But  I doiiY  ; at  that  time,  I had  not  been  presented  at 
court  ; donY  hinder  me  from  hearing,  my  son.” 
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You  know  the  hunt  of  which  I am  about  to  speak,  moU' 
seigneur  ? ’’  continued  the  Lorraine  prince.  I allude  to  the 
hunt  in  which,  with  the  noble  intention  of  killing  the  boar 
that  turned  on  your  brother,  you  fired  in  such  a hurry  that, 
instead  of  killing  the  animal  at  which  5^011  aimed,  you  wounded 
him  at  whom  you  did  not  aim.  That  arquebuse-shot,  mon- 
seigneur, is  a signal  proof  of  the  necessity  of  distrusting 
accidents.  In  fact,  at  court  your  skill  in  shooting  was  a 
matter  of  notoriety.  Your  highness  had  never  been  known 
before  to  miss  your  aim,  and  you  must  hâve  been  very  much 
astonished  at  your  failure  in  that  instance,  and  very  much 
annoyed,  especially  as  malevolent  persons  propagated  the 
report  that,  but  for  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  fortunately  slew 
the  boar  your  highness  failed  to  slay,  his  Majesty,  as  he  had 
fallen  from  his  horse,  must  hâve  certainly  been  killed.” 

^^But,”  answered  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  trying  to  recover  the 
composLire  so  sadly  shaken  by  the  ironical  words  of  Guise, 
‘‘what  interest  had  I in  my  brother’s  death,  when  the  suc- 
cessor  of  Charles  IX.  must  be  Henri  III.  ? ” 

One  moment,  monseigneur,  let  us  understand  each  other  — 
one  throne  was  already  vacant,  that  of  Polaud.  The  death  of 
King  Charles  IX.  left  another,  that  of  France.  Doubtless  I 
am  aware  that  your  eldest  brother  would  hâve  certainly  chosen 
the  throne  of  France.  But  the  throne  of  Poland  was  not  so 
very  bad  a makeshift.  There  are  many  people,  I hâve  been 
told,  who  hâve  coveted  even  the  poor  little  throne  of  Navarre. 
Moreover,  the  death  of  Charles  would  bring  you  a step  nearer 
to  royalty,  and  then,  there  was  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
profit  by  the  next  accident.  King  Henri  ÎII.  was  able  to 
return  from  Warsaw  in  ten  days  ; what  was  to  hinder  you  from 
doing,  in  case  of  an  accident,  what  King  Henri  had  done  ? ” 

Henri  III.  looked  at  Chicot,  who  looked  at  him  in  turn,  not 
with  his  usual  expression  of  malice  and  sarcasm,  but  with  an 
almost  tender  interest,  which,  however,  quickly  vanished  from 
his  bronzed  face. 

“Well,  what  do  you  conclude  from  ail  tins?”  asked  the 
Duc  d’Anjou,  ending,  or,  rather,  trying  to  end,  a conversation 
in  which  the  thinly  veiled  discontent  of  the  Duc  de  Guise 
made  itself  évident. 

Monseigneur,  I conclude  that  every  king  lias  his  accident, 
as  we  were  saying  just  now.  Now,  you  are  the  inévitable 
accident  of  Henry  III.,  especially  if  you  are  the  chief  of  the 
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Leagae,  for  to  be  cbief  of  the  League  is  almost  to  be  the  king 
of  the  King  ; not  to  mention  that,  by  becoming  chief  of  the 
League,  you  get  rid  of  the  Béarnais,  that  is  to  say,  you  destroy 
the  ‘ accident  ’ of  your  highness’  coming  reign/’ 

Coming  ! do  you  hear  him  ? ’’  cried  Henri  III. 

“ Ventre  de  biche  ! I shonld  say  I do,’’  answered  Chicot. 

Then  ?”  — said  the  Duc  de  Guise. 

Then,”  repeated  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  I will  accept.  You 
advise  me  to  do  so,  do  you  not  ? ” 

“ Advise  you  ! ” cried  the  Lorraine  prince,  “ I entreat  you  to 
accept,  monseigneur.” 

And  what  will  you  do  to-night  ? ” 

Oh,  as  to  that,  you  may  be  easy.  My  men  are  ail  ready, 
and  to-night  Paris  will  see  some  curions  scenes.” 

What  are  they  going  to  do  in  Paris  to-night  ? ” asked 
Henri  of  Chicot. 

What  ! you  can’t  guess  ? ” answered  the  jester. 

Ko.” 

What  a donkey  you  are,  my  son  ! To-night  the  League  is 
to  be  signed  publicly.  For  a long  time  our  good  Parisians 
hâve  been  signing  it  privately  ; they  were  waiting  for  your 
sanction  ; you  gave  it  this  morning,  and  they  are  signing 
to-night,  ventre  de  biche  ! You  see,  Henri,  your  ^ accidents  ’ — 
for  you  hâve  now  two  of  them  — are  not  losing  their  time.” 

Very  well,”  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ; till  to-night,  then, 
duke.” 

“ Yes  ; till  to-night,”  said  Henri. 

“ What  ! you  will  run  the  risk  of  parading  your  capital  to- 
night,  Henri  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

You  are  wrong,  Henri.” 

Why  ? ” 

Look  ont  for  the  accidents  ! ” 

Do  not  be  alarmed.  I shall  be  well  attended.  You  corne 
with  me.” 

What  do  you  take  me  for  — a Huguenot  ? I am  a good 
Catholic,  my  son,  and  to-night  I go  to  sign  the  League,  sign  it 
ten  times  rather  than  once,  — yea,  a hundred  times  rather 
than  ten.” 

The  voices  of  the  two  dukes  were  now  silent. 

“ One  Word,”  said  Henri,  detaining  Chicot,  as  he  was  moving 
. off.  What  do  you  think  of  ail  this  ? ” 
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I think  none  of  your  royal  predecessors  was  forewarned  of 
his  accident.  Henri  II.  was  not  forewarned  about  his  eye  ; 
Antoine  de  Bourbon  was  not  forewarned  about  his  shoulder  ; 
Jeanne  d’Albret  was  not  forewarned  about  ber  nose  ; Charles 
IX.  was  not  forewarned  about  his  mouth.  So  you  see  you 
hâve  a great  advantage  over  them,  Master  Henri,  for,  ventre  de 
biche  ! you  know  your  brother,  don’t  you,  sire  ? ” 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  Henri,  and,  'par  la  mordieu  ! before  very  long 
lie  ’ll  know  me,  too  ! 


CHAPTEK  XL. 

HOW  THE  LEAGUE  HAD  AN  EVENING  PARTY. 

All  that  distinguishes  the  Paris  of  to-day  during  its  festi- 
vals is  an  uproar  more  or  less  noisy,  a crowd  more  or  less  con- 
sidérable, but  always  the  saine  uproar  and  the  same  crowd. 
The  Paris  of  olden  time  had  a good  deal  more  to  show  for 
itself  than  this.  The  narrow  streets  themselves  were  singu- 
larly  beautiful,  with  their  houses  of  many  gables,  balconies, 
and  carved  woodwork,  while  each  house  had  a characteristic 
physiognomy  of  its  own  ; then  the  crowds  of  people,  all  in  a 
hurry  and  all  rushing  to  the  same  point,  expressing  frankly 
their  mutual  admiration  or  contempt,  hooting  this  one  or 
that  one  who  had  soniething  strange  about  him  that  separated 
him  from  his  neighbors.  The  language,  dress,  arms,  gesture, 
voice,  and  demeanor,  formed  each  in  itself  a curions  detail,  and 
these  thousand  details,  assembled  on  a single  point,  made  up 
a picture  of  the  most  interesting  description. 

Now,  this  is  what  Paris  was  at  eight  in  the  evening  on  the 
day  when  M.  de  Guise,  after  his  visit  to  the  King  and  his  con- 
versation with  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  decided  on  having  the  good 
citizens  of  the  capital  of  the  realm  sign  the  League. 

A crowd  of  citizens  dressed  in  their  holiday  apparel,  or 
armed  with  their  handsomest  weapons,  as  if  for  a review  or  a 
battle,  directed  their  steps  to  the  churches.  The  faces  of  all 
these  men,  moved  by  the  same  feeling  and  marching  to  the 
same  goal,  were  at  once  j oyons  and  menacing,  the  latter  es- 
pecially  when  they  passed  in  front  of  a post  of  the  Swiss 
gnards  or  the  light  horse.  The  expression  of  their  features, 
and,  notably,  the  cries,  hisses,  and  bravados  that  corresponded 
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■with  it,  wonld  hâve  alarmed  M.  de  Morvilliers  if  that  magis- 
trate  had  not  known  his  good  Parisians  tlioroughly  — a mock- 
ing  and  rather  irritating  race,  but  incapable  of  mischief,  except 
drawn  into  it  by  some  wicked  leader  or  provoked  to  it  by  some 
imprudent  enemy. 

What  added  to  the  noise  and  confusion  of  tlie  crowd,  and  at 
the  sanie  time  added  to  the  variety  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene,  was  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  women,  who,  dis- 
daining  to  keep  house  on  such  an  important  day,  had  either 
compelled  or  persuaded  their  husbands  to  take  them  with 
them.  Some  had  even  done  better,  and  had  brought  with  them 
their  batches  of  children  ; and  it  was  rather  comical  to  see 
these  brats  tied,  as  it  were,  to  the  monstrous  muskets,  gigantic 
sabres,  and  terrible  halberds  of  their  fathers.  In  fact,  in  ail 
times  and  âges  the  little  vagabond  of  Paris  has  liked  to  trail 
a weapon  when  he  could  not  carry  it,  or  to  admire  it  when  he 
could  not  trail  it. 

From  time  to  time,  a group,  more  fiery  than  the  others,  drew 
their  old  swords  from  their  scabbards  ; it  was  especially  when 
passing  before  some  dwelling  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  a 
Huguenot  that  this  démonstration  took  place.  Thereupon  the 
children  shrieked  out  ; Death  to  the  Huguenots  ! ” while  the 
fathers  shouted  : ïo  the  stake  with  the  heretics  ! To  the 
stake  ! To  the  stake  ! ’’ 

These  cries  drew  to  the  Windows  the  pale  face  of  some  old 
servant  or  dark-featured  minister.  Then  our  citizen,  proud 
and  happy  at  having  frightened  some  one  more  cowardly  than 
himself,  like  the  hare  in  La  Fontaine,  continued  his  triumphal 
march,  and  carried  his  noisy  and  harmless  menace  in  another 
direction. 

But  it  was  in  the  Bue  de  P Arbre-Sec,  especially,  that  the 
crowd  was  the  thickest.  The  Street  was  literally  packed,  and 
the  throng  pressed  tumultuously  toward  a bright  light  sus- 
pended  below  a sign,  which  many  of  our  readers  will  recognize 
when  we  say  that  this  sign  represented  on  a blue  ground  a 
chicken  in  the  process  of  being  cooked,  with  this  legend  : A la 
Belle-Étoile.’’ 

On  the  threshold,  a man  with  a square  cotton  cap  — made 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  — on  a head  that  was 
perfectly  bald,  was  haranguing  and  arguing.  With  one  hand 
he  brandished  a naked  sword,  and  waved  a register,  already 
half  filled  with  signatures,  with  the  other,  crying  at  the  top  of 
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his  voice  : Corne  on,  coine  on,  lionest  Catholics  ; enter  the 
hostelry  of  the  Belle-Étoile,  where  y ou  will  lind  good  wine  and 
a good  welcome  ; coine  on,  the  moment  is  propitioiis;  to-night 
the  good  will  be  separated  from  the  wicked  ; to-morrow  morn- 
ing  we  shall  know  the  wheat  from  the  tares  ; corne  on,  gentle- 
men ; those  who  can  Write  will  corne  and  write  ; those  who 
cannot  will  give  their  naines  and  siirnames  to  me.  Maître  la 
Hurière,  or  to  my  assistant,  M.  Croqiientin.” 

This  M.  Croquentin,  a young  rascal  from  Périgord,  clad  in 
white  like  Eliakim,  and  girt  with  a cord  in  which  were  stock 
a knife  and  an  inkhorn, — this  M.  Croquentin,  we  repeat,  was 
writing  rapidly  the  naines  of  his  neighbors,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed  that  of  his  respectable  employer.  Maître 
la  Hurière. 

‘‘  Gentlemen,”  shrieked  the  innkeeper  of  the  Belle-Étoile, 
‘‘  gentlemen,  it  is  for  our  holy  religion  ! Hurrah  for  our  holy 
religion,  gentlemen  î Hurrah  for  the  Mass  ! ” 

He  was  nearly  strangled  from  émotion  and  weariness,  for 
this  enthusiasni  of  his  had  been  having  full  swing  ever  since 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  resuit  of  it  was  that  numbers,  animated  with  the  same 
zeal,  signed  their  naines  on  his  register  if  they  could  Avrite,  or 
delHered  them  to  Croquentin  if  they  could  noL 

Ail  this  was  the  more  flattering  for  La  Hurière  because  he 
had  a serions  rival  in  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  l’Auxerrois, 
which  stood  close  by.  But  fortunately  the  faitliful  were  very 
numerous  at  that  time,  and  the  two  establishments,  instead  of 
injuring,  helped  each  other  : those  who  could  not  penetrate 
into  the  church  to  sign  their  naines  in'the  register  on  the  high 
altar  tried  to  slip  through  to  the  place  Avhere  La  Hurière  and 
Croquentin  officiated  as  secretaries  ; and  those  who  failed  to 
reach  La  Hurière  and  Croquentin  hoped  for  better  luck  at 
Saint  Germain  l’Auxerrois. 

When  the  registers  of  the  innkeeper  and  his  assistant  Avere 
full,  La  Hurière  called  for  two  more,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
interruption  in  the  signatures,  and  the  invitations  Avere  then 
cried  out  aneAV  by  the  innkeeper,  proud  of  his  first  success, 
which  must,  he  Avas  sure,  gain  him  that  high  position  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  de  Guise  to  Avhich  he  had  long  aspired. 

While  the  signers  of  the  new  registers  were  surrendering 
themselves  to  the  impulses  of  a zeal  that  was  constantly 
groAving  warmer,  and  that  was,  as  Ave  hâve  said,  ebbing  back 
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from  one  point  to  another,  a inan  of  lofty  stature  was  seen 
elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  distributing  quite  a 
number  of  blows  and  kicks  on  his  passage,  imtil  he  finally. 
reached  M.  Fromentin’s  register. 

Then  he  took  the  pen  from  an  honest  citizen  who  had  just 
signed  in  a trembling  hand,  and  traced  his  naine  in  letters  half 
an  inch  long,  so  that,  what  with  his  magnificent  flonrishes, 
splashes,  and  labyrinthine  windings,  tke  page,  lately  so  white, 
became  suddenly  black.  After  this,  he  x^assed  his  pen  to  an 
aspirant  who  was  waiting  his  tiirn  behind  him. 

Chicot  ! ’’  read  the  next  signer. 

Confound  it  ! ” said  the  latter,  what  a magnificent  hand 
this  gentleman  writes  ! ’’ 

Chicot,  for  it  was  he,  had  refused,  as  we  hâve  seen,  to 
acconipany  Henri,  and  was  determined  to  hâve  a little  fun 
with  the  League  on  his  own  acconnt. 

Chicot,  having  verified  his  presence  on  the  register  of  M. 
Croquentin,  passed  immediately  to  that  of  Maître  la  Hurière. 
The  innkeeper  had  seen  the  glorious  flonrishes  admiringly  but 
enviously.  The  Gascon  was,  therefore,  received,  not  with  open 
arms,  but  with  open  register,  and,  taking  a pen  from  the  hand 
of  a woolleii  merchant  who  lived  in  the  Eue  de  Béthisy,  he 
wrote  his  name  a second  time  with  flonrishes  even  more  intri- 
cate  and  dazzling  than  the  first  ; after  which,  he  asked  La 
Hurière  if  he  had  not  a third  register. 

The  innkeeper  did  not  under stand  a joke  ; he  was  poor  com- 
pany outside  his  hostelry.  He  looked  crossly  at  Chicot,  Chicot 
stared  at  him  in  return.  La  Hurière  muttered  ‘‘  heretic  ; 
Chicot  mumbled  something  about  his  wretched  cookshop.’’ 
La  Hurière  laid  down  his  register  and  seized  his  sword  ; Chicot 
laid  down  his  pen  and  did  the  same.  The  scene,  in  ail  prob- 
ability,  would  hâve  ended  in  a collision,  about  the  resuit  of 
which  the  innkeeper  would  hâve  had  no  reason  to  congratulate 
himself,  when  some  one  pinched  the  Gascon’s  elbow  and  he 
turned  round. 

The  pincher  was  no  other  than  the  King,  disguised  as  a 
citizen,  and,  with  him,  Quélus  and  Maugiron,  in  the  same  dis- 
guise, but  with  arquebuses  on  their  shoulders  as  well  as  rapiers 
at  their  sides. 

Well,  well  ! ” said  the  King  ; how  is  this  ? Good  Catho- 
lics  quarreling  ! Par  la  mordieu  ! T is  a bad  example.” 

My  good  gentleman,”  answered  Chicot,  pretending  not  to 
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recognize  the  King,  “ please  to  mind  jour  own  business.  I am 
dealing  with  a blackguard  who  bawls  after  passers-by  to  sign 
bis  register,  and,  after  they  sign  it,  he  bawls  louder  still.’’ 

The  attention  of  La  Hurière  was  distracted  by  new  signers, 
and  a rush  of  the  crowd  hustled  Chicot,  the  King,  and  his 
minions  away  from  the  hostelry  of  the  fanatic  innkeeper.  They 
took  refuge  on  the  top  of  a flight  of  steps  from  which  they 
could  see  over  the  crowd. 

What  enthusiasm  ! ” cried  Henri.  “ The  interests  of  re- 
ligion must  be  well  advanced  in  my  good  city  of  Paris  to-night.’’ 

Yes,  sire,”  answered  Chicot  ; but  it  is  bad  weather  for 
heretics,  and  your  Majesty  knows  that  y ou  are  considered  one. 
Look  yonder,  on  the  left  ; well,  what  do  you  see  ? ” 

‘‘  Ah  ! Mayenne’s  broad  face  and  the  sharp  muzzle  of  the 
cardinal.” 

“ Hush,  sire  ; we  play  a safe  game  when  we  know  where 
our  enemies  are  and  our  enemies  do  not  know  where  we  are.” 

Do  you  think,  then,  I hâve  anything  to  fear  ? ” 

Anything  to  fear  ? Great  heavens  ! sire,  in  a crowd  like 
this  it  is  impossible  to  answer  for  anything.  You  hâve  a knife 
in  your  pocket,  that  knife  makes  its  way  innocently  iiito  your 
neighboPs  belly,  quite  unconscious  of  what  it  is  doing,  the 
ignorant  thing  ! Your  neighbor  swears  an  oath  and  gives  up 
the  ghost.  Let  us  go  some where  else,  sire.” 

Hâve  I been  seen  ? ” 

I do  not  think  so,  but  you  will  undoubtedly  be  if  you  re- 
main longer  here.” 

Hurrah  for  the  Mass  ! hurrah  for  the  Mass  ! ” cried  a stream 
of  people  who  came  from  the  market-places,  surged  along  like 
a tide,  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Eue  de  l’Arbre-Sec. 

Long  live  M.  de  Guise  ! long  live  the  cardinal  ! long  live 
M.  de  Mayenne  ! ” answered  the  crowd  before  the  door  of  La 
Hurière,  which  had  just  recognized  the  two  Lorraine  princes. 

“ AVhat  mean  those  cries,”  said  Henri,  frowning. 

“ They  mean  that  every  one  has  his  own  place  and  should 
stay  there  : M.  de  Guise  in  the  streets  and  you  in  the  Louvre. 
Go  to  the  Louvre,  sire,  go  to  the  Louvre.” 

You  corne  with  us  ? ” 

‘‘  I ? Oh,  no  ! you  don't  need  me,  my  son  ; you  hâve  your 
ordinary  bodyguards.  Quélus,  start  at  once,  and  you,  Maugiron, 
do  the  same.  As  for  me,  I want  to  see  the  spectacle  to  the 
finish  ; it  ’s  queer,  if  not  amusing.” 
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Where  are  y ou  going  ? ” 

“ To  put  my  name  ou  the  other  registers.  I want  to  hâve  a 
thousand  of  my  autographs  running  the  streets  of  Paris  to- 
morrow  morning.  We  are  now  on  the  quay;  good  night,  my 
son  ; you  turn  to  the  right,  T to  the  left  ; each  his  own  road.  I 
am  hurrying  to  Saint  Méry  to  hear  a fanions  preacher.” 

Oh  ! stop,  I say  ! ” said  the  King,  suddenly  ; “ what  is  this 
new  uproar,  and  why  are  people  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pont-Neuf  ? ’’ 

Chicot  stood  on  tiptoe,  but  ail  he  could  see  at  first  was  a 
mass  of  people  crying,  howling,  and  pushing,  apparently  carry- 
ing  some  one  or  something  in  triumph. 

At  length,  at  the  point  where  the  quay,  widening  in  front 
of  the  Pue  des  Lavandières,  allows  a crowd  to  spread  to  the 
right  and  left,  the  waves  of  the  popular  océan  opened,  and, 
like  the  monster  borne  by  the  fiood  to  the  very  feet  of  Hip- 
polytus,  a man,  seemingly  the  principal  actor  in  this  burlesque 
scene,  was  driven  by  these  human  waves  to  the  feet  of  the 
King. 

This  man  was  a monk  mounted  on  an  ass.  The  monk  was 
speaking  and  gesticulating. 

The  ass  was  braying. 

Ventre  de  biche  ! ” said  Chicot,  as  soon  as  he  could  distin- 
guish  the  man  and  animal  now  entering  on  the  stage,  the  one 
on  top  of  the  other  ; I was  speaking  of  a fanions  preacher 
who  was  to  hold  forth  at  Saint  Méry  ; it  is  n’t  necessary  to  go 
so  far  ; listen  to  this  one.” 

A preacher  on  a donkey  ? ” said  Quélus. 

Why  not,  my  son  ? ” 

Why,  it  ’s  Silenus  himself,”  said  Maugiron. 

Which  is  the  preacher  ? ” asked  Henri  ; they  are  both 
speaking  together.” 

The  one  underneath  is  the  most  éloquent,”  answered 
Chicot,  but  the  one  on  the  top  speaks  the  best  French  ; 
listen,  Henri,  listen,” 

Silence  ! ” cried  every  one,  silence  ! ” 

Silence  ! ” cried  Chicot,  in  a voice  that  rose  high  above  ail 
other  voices. 

After  this,  not  a sound  was  heard.  A circle  was  made 
round  the  monk  and  the  ass.  The  monk  dashed  at  once  into 
his  exordium. 

Brethren,”  said  he,  Paris  is  a superb  city  ; Paris  is  the 
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pride  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  France  and  the  Parisians  are  a 
remarkably  clever  people;  the  song  says  so.” 

And  the  inonk  began  to  sing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

“‘You’ve  corne  from  Paris,  fair  f rien  cl  ; — 

So  you  know  ail  that  ever  ^Yas  penned  ! ’ ” 

But  the  ass  blended  his  accompaniment  so  londly  and 
energetically  with  the  words,  or  rather,  with  the  air,  that  he 
stopped  tlie  inonth  of  his  rider. 

The  people  bnrst  into  a roar  of  langhter. 

Keep  still,  Pannrge,  keep  still,  I say/’  cried  the  monk  ; 

yon  shall  speak  in  yonr  tnrn  ; bnt  let  me  speak  first.’’ 

The  ass  was  quiet. 

“ My  brethren/’  continued  the  preacher,  the  earth  is  a val- 
ley of  tears,  a place  where,  most  of  the  time,  a man  can  quench 
his  thirst  only  with  his  tears.” 

“ Why,  he’s  dead  drnnk  ! ” said  the  King. 

“ Not  nnlikely,”  answered  Chicot. 

I,  who  speak  to  you/’  continued  the  monk,  “ am  returning 
from  exile  like  the  Hebrews,  and,  for  a whole  week,  Pannrge 
and  myself  hâve  been  living  on  alms  and  privations.” 

Who  is  Panurge  ? ” inquired  the  King. 

Probably  the  superior  of  his  couvent,”  answered  Chicot. 

But  lèt  me  listen  ; the  artless  créature  is  really  affecting.” 

Who  made  me  endure  ail  this,  my  friends  ? It  was  Herod. 
You  know  what  Herod  I mean.” 

“ And  you,  too,  my  son,”  said  Chicot  ; I explained  the  ana- 
grani  to  you.” 

“ You  rascal  ! ” 

To  Avhom  are  you  speaking  ? — to  me  or  the  ass  or  the 
monk  ? ” 

“ To  ail  three.” 

My  brethren,”  the  monk  went  on,  behold  my  ass  whom  I 
love  as  iiiuch  as  if  it  were  a sheep  ! he  will  tell  yon  that  we 
hâve  corne  from  Villenenve-le-Eoi  in  three  days  in  order  to  take 
part  in  to-night’s  great  solemnity.  And  how  hâve  we  corne  ? — 

“ ‘ With  empty  purse, 

And  gullet  dry.’ 

But  no  affliction  could  keep  me  and  Pannrge  away.” 

“ But  who  the  devil  is  Panurge  ? ” asked  Henri,  who  could 
not  keep  this  Pantagruelic  naine  ont  of  his  head. 
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We  hâve  corne,  then,’^  continued  the  monk,  and  also  \ve 
hâve  arrived,  to  see  what  is  passing  ; but  we  see  and  do  not 
understand.  What  is  passing,  my  brethren  ? Is  Herod  to  be 
deposed  to-day  ? Is  Brother  Henri  to  be  put  into  a couvent 
to-day  ? ’’  - 

I tell  you,’’  said  Qiiélus,  I hâve  a strong  desire  to  let  ont 
the  contents  of  this  swill-barrel.  What  do  yoii  say,  Mau- 
giron  ? ” 

Bah  ! ” said  Chicot,  it  takes  so  little  to  stir  yoii  up,  Qué- 
liis.  Don’t  they  put  the  King  in  a couvent  every  day  of  his 
life  ? Believe  me,  Henri,  if  that  is  ail  they  do  to  you,  you 
hâve  n’t  much  reason  to  complain.  Is  that  not  the  case, 
Panurge  ? ” 

The  ass,  hearing  his  naine  called,  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
began  braying  in  a fashion  that  was  absolutely  terrifie. 

“ Oh,  Panurge  ! Panurge  ! ” said  the  monk,  “ you  should 
control  your  passions.  Gentlemen,”  he  went  on,  “ I left  Paris 
with  two  travelling  companions  ; I^anurge,  who  is  my  ass,  and 
M.  Chicot,  who  is  his  Majesty’s  j ester.  Gentlemen,  can  any 
of  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  my  friend  Chicot  ? ” 

Chicot  made  a grimace. 

Ha  ! ” said  the  King,  so  he  ’s  your  friend  ? ” 

Quélus  and  Maugiron  burst  out  laughing. 

^^Ahandsome  créature,  your  friend,”  continued  the  King, 
and  respectable  withal.  What  is  his  naine  ? ” 

Gorenflot,  Henri  ; you  know  something  of  this  dear  Goren- 
fiot  of  mine.  M.  de  Morvilliers  spoke  a few  words  to  you 
about  him.” 

The  incendiary  of  Sainte  Geneviève  ? ” 

The  same.” 

In  that  case  I '11  hâve  him  hanged.” 

Impossible  ! ” 

Why  ? ” 

He  ’s  got  no  neck.” 

My  brethren,”  continued  Gorenflot,  in  me  you  behold  a 
true  martyr.  My  brethren,  it  is  my  cause  that  is  being  de- 
fended  at  this  moment,  or  rather,  the  cause  of  ail  good  Cath- 
olics.  You  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  provinces 
and  what  the  Huguenots  are  hatching.  At  Lyons  we  were 
obliged  to  kill  one  of  them,  who  was  preaching  rébellion.  As 
long  as  a single  one  of  the  brood  remain  in  a single  corner  of 
France,  there  will  be  no  tranquillity  for  us.  Therefore,  let 
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us  exterminate  the  Huguenots.  To  arms,  my  brethren,  to 
anus  ! ” 

A number  of  voices  repeated  : 

To  arras  ! ” 

Par  la  mordieu  / ” cried  Henri,  try  to  silence  this 
drunkard,  or  we  ’ll  bave  a second  Saint  Bartbolomew.’’ 

Wait,  wait,”  said  Chicot. 

And,  taking  a cane  from  Quélus,  he  passed  behind  the  monk 
and  struck  him  with  ail  his  force  on  the  shoulder. 

Murder  ! murder  ! ” cried  the  monk. 

“ What  ! it  ’s  you  ! ” said  Chicot,  passing  his  head  under  the 
monk’s  arm,  how  goes  it,  you  rogue  ? ’’ 

Help  ! help  ! M.  Chicot,”  cried  Gorenflot,  the  enemies  of 
the  faith  want  to  assassinate  me.  But  I will  not  die  without 
making  my  voice  heard.  To  the  fire  with  the  Huguenots  ! to 
the  stake  with  the  Béarnais  ! ” 

“ Will  you  be  silent,  you  beast  ? ” 

“ And  to  the  devil  with  the  Gascons  ! ” continued  the  monk. 

But  at  this  moment,  a second  blow,  not  from  a cane,  but 
from  a stout  cudgel,  fell  on  GorenfloCs  shoulder,  who  screamed 
now  from  real  pain. 

Chicot  looked  round  him  in  amazement  ; but  he  saw  only  the 
stick.  The  blow  had  been  given  by  a man  who  immediately 
disappeared  in  the  crowd,  after  administering  this  flying  cor- 
rection to  Brother  Gorenflot. 

Heaven  and  earth  ! ” cried  Chicot,  “ who  the  devil  is  it  that 
has  avenged  us  Gascons  in  this  summary  fashion  ? I wonder 
if  he  be  a child  of  the  country.  ^ I must  try  and  find  ont.” 

And  he  ran  after  the  man  with  the  stick,  who  was  rapidly 
slipping  along  the  quay,  escorted  by  a single  companion. 
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Chicot  had  good  legs.  He  would  hâve  made  the  most  of 
them  on  the  présent  occasion,  and  hâve  managed  to  corne  up 
with  the  inan  who  had  beaten  Gorenflot,  if  soniething  singular 
in  his  appearance,  and  especially  in  his  companion’s,  had  not 
suggested  that  there  might  be  danger  in  any  sudden  attempt 
to  find  ont  who  they  were  ; for,  apparently,  they  wished  to 
avoid  being  recognized.  Indeed,  the  two  fugitives  were  plainly 
trying  to  get  lost  in  the  crowd,  tnrning  round  only  at  the  Street 
corners  to  make  sure  they  were  not  followed. 

Chicot  thought  that,  in  his  case,  the  best  way  not  to  seein  to 
be  following  them  was  to  précédé  them.  The  two  men  made 
their  way  to  the  Eue  Saint-Honoré  by  the  Eue  de  la  Monnaie 
and  the  Eue  Tirechappe  ; at  the  corner  of  the  latter  he  got 
ahead  of  them  and  continued  to  run  until  he  found  a hiding- 
place  at  the  end  of  the  Eue  des  Bourdonnais. 

The  two  men  went  up  the  Eue  Saint-Honoré.  Keeping  close 
to  the  houses  along  the  corn-market,  their  hats  slouched  over 
their  eyes,  and  their  cloaks  drawn  up  over  their  faces,  they 
marched  on,  with  a quick  step  in  which  there  was  something 
military,  in  the  direction  of  the  Eue  de  la  Ferronnerie.  Chicot 
continued  to  hâve  the  start  of  them. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Eue  de  la  Ferronnerie  they  stopped 
afresh  for  a final  look  around. 

During  ail  this  time  Chicot  was  still  in  the  lead,  and  had 
now  reached  the  middle  of  the  Street. 

There,  in  front  of  a house  so  old  that  it  seemed  falling  to 
pièces,  was  stationed  a litter,  drawn  by  two  clumsy-looking 
horses.  A single  glance  told  the  Gascon  that  the  driver  had 
f allen  asleep  on  his  seat  and  that  a young  woman,  apparently 
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anxious,  was  peering  through  tlie  blind  ; the  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  the  litter  was  waiting  for  the  two  men. 
He  stole  up  behind  it,  and,  protected  by  his  own  shadow,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  the  house,  he  managed  to  creep  iinder  a wide 
stone  bench,  used  by  the  green-grocers  for  the  display  of  their 
wares  twice  a week,  at  which  times  they  h ad  a market  in  the 
Eue  de  la  Ferronnerie. 

He  had  just  concealed  himself  when  the  two  men  appeared 
in  front  of  the  horses,  where  they  halted,  evidently  in  an  un- 
easy  frame  of  mind. 

One  of  theni  tried  to  wake  up  the  coachman,  and,  as  the  lat- 
ter  slept  like  a log,  he  let  fly  a cap  dé  dion  ! at  him,  in  an  Ac- 
cent there  was  no  mistaking,  while  the  other,  still  more 
impatient,  pricked  him  in  the  rear  with  his  poniard. 

Oho  ! ” said  Chicot,  I was  not  mistaken,  then  ; they  are 
fellow-countrymen  of  mine;  I am  no  longer  surprised  at  the 
dressing  Gorenflot  received  for  speaking  ill  of  the  Gascons.” 

The  young  woman,  as  soon  as  she  recognized  the  men  she 
was  waiting  for,  leaned  her  head  quickly  ont  of  the  window  of 
the  heavy  machine.  When  Chicot  had  a clearer  view  of  her, 
he  saw  she  must  be  between  twenty  and  twenty-two  ; she  was 
very  beautiful  and  very  pale,  and,  if  it  had  been  daylight,  the 
dampness  of  her  golden  hair,  the  dark  circles  round  her  eyes, 
the  deadly  whiteness  of  her  hands,  and  her  air  of  general  lan- 
guor,  would  hâve  told  the  observer  that  she  was  in  the  grasp 
of  a malady  of  which  her  frequent  swoons  and  the  enlargement 
of  her  figure  would  hâve  very  quickly  revealed  the  secret. 

But  ail  Chicot  perceived  was  that  she  was  young,  f air,  and  pale. 

The  two  men  approached  the  litter,  and  so  were  naturally 
placed  between  it  and  the  bench  under  which  the  Gascon  was 
crouching. 

The  taller  of  them  took  in  both  his  hands  the  white  hand 
which  the  lady  stretched  out  toward  him  from  the  litter, 
resting  his  foot  on  one  of  the  steps  and  his  arms  on  the 
portière. 

Well,  darling,”  said  he,  how  is  my  little  heart,  my  own 
little  pet,  to-day  ? ” 

The  lady  answered  by  shaking  her  head,  with  a sad  smile, 
and  showing  her  flask  of  salts. 

Still  those  fainting-fits,  ventre  saint-gris  ! How  angry  I 
should  be  with  you  for  being  so  ill,  my  love,  if  I were  not  the 
cause  myself  of  your  sweet  malady  ! ” 
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Then  why  tbe  devil  did  y ou  bring  madame  to  Paris  ? 
said  the  other  man,  rather  rudely.  “ It  lias  been  the  curse  of 
your  whole  life  that  y ou  must  bave  a petticoat  tagged  on  to 
your  doublet  wberever  y ou  go.’’ 

Ah  ! my  dear  Agrippa,”  answered  the  man  wbo  liad  spoken 
first  and  wbo  was  apparently  the  busband  or  the  lover  of  the 
lady,  it  is  so  great  a grief  to  part  from  one  y ou  love.” 

And  the  lady  and  he  exchanged  looks  full  of  amorous 
languor. 

Cordioux  ! but  you  do  drive  me  crazy  with  your  talk  î you 
do,  upon  my  soûl  ! ” answered  his  sour  comrade.  Did  you 
corne  to  Paris  to  make  love,  my  fine  wooer  ? I should  think 
Béarn  was  wide  enough  for  your  sentimental  promenades, 
without  continuing  them  in  this  Babylon,  where  you  hâve  been 
near  getting  both  our  throats  eut  a score  of  times  to-night.  Go 
back  home,  if  you  must  spend  yoiu'  tinie  sparking  at  the  cur- 
tains  of  litters  ; but  here,  mordioux  ! the  only  intrigues  you 
must  deal  in  are  political  intrigues,  my  master.” 

At  the  Word  “ master  ” Chicot  would  hâve  liked  to  raise  his 
head;  but  he  could  scarcely  risk  such  a movement  without 
being  seen. 

“ Let  him  growl  away,  darling,  and  don’t  you  bother  about 
what  he  says.  I believe  he  would  fall  as  sick  as  you  are  and 
would  bave  the  vapors  and  swoons  you  bave,  too,  if  he  were 
stopped  from  growling.” 

But,  at  least,  ventre  saint-gris,  to  use  your  own  oath,” 
cried  his  cross-grained  comrade,  “ get  into  the  litter  and  say 
your  soft  things  to  madame  there.  You  will  run  less  risk  of 
being  recognized  there  than  ont  here  in  the  open  Street.” 

You  are  right.  Agrippa,”  said  the  amorous  Gascon.  “ You 
see,  darling,  he  is  not  so  bad  an  adviser  as  he  seems.  There, 
make  room  for  me,  my  love,  if,  though  you  are  no  longer  able 
to  take  me  on  your  lap,  you  will  allow  me  to  sit  by  your 
side.” 

Not  only  do  I permit  it,  sire,  but  I ardently  desire  you  to 
do  so.” 

Sire  ! ” murmured  Chicot,  who,  carried  away  by  a thought- 
less  impulse,  raised  his  head  and  bumped  it  painfully  against 
the  sandstone  bench,  sire  ! what  does  ail  this  mean  ? ” 

But  during  this  time,  the  happy  lover  profited  by  the  per- 
mission granted,  and  the  creaking  of  the  litter  announced  an 
increase  of  its  burden. 
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Then  the  somid  of  a lingering,  tender  kiss  succeeded  to  the 
creaking. 

Mordioux  ! but  man  is  the  stupid  animal  !”  cried  his  coni- 
panion,  who  remained  outside  the  litter. 

“ Hang  me  if  I understand  anything  of  this  ! ” muttered 
Chicot.  “ But  I hâve  only  to  wait  ; everything  cornes  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  wait.” 

Ah  ! how  happy  I am  ! ” exclaimed  the  person  addressed  as 
sire,”  paying  not  the  slightest  regard  to  his  friend’s  im 
patience,  to  which  he  was  evidently  long  aecustomed.  Ventre 
saint-gris,  but  to-day  has  been  the  fine  day  ; here  are  my  good 
Parisians,  who  detest  me  with  ail  their  soûls  and  would  kill 
me  without  mercy  if  they  knew  where  to  pounce  upon  me, 
here  are  my  Parisians  doing  their  very  best  to  smooth  my  way 
to  the  throne,  and  I hold  in  my  arms  the  woman  whom  I love  ! 
Where  are  we,  D’Aubigné  ? I wish,  when  I am  king,  to  erect 
a statue  on  this  very  spot  to  the  genius  of  the  Béarnais.” 

Of  the  Béarn  ” — 

Chicot  came  to  a standstill.  He  had  just  made  a second 
bump  by  the  first  one. 

We  are  in  the  Bue  de  la  Ferronnerie,  sire,  and  it  smells 
anything  but  nice,”  answered  D’Aubigné,  who  was  always  in 
ill-humor,  and,  when  he  grew  tired  of  finding  fault  with  men, 
at  once  set  about  finding  fault  with  things. 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  continued  Henri  — for  our  readers  hâve 
already  doubtless  recognized  the  King  of  Kavarre  — “ it  seems 
to  me  that  I hâve  a clear  vision  of  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
that  I see  myself  king,  seated  on  the  throne,  strong  and  power- 
ful,  but,  perhaps,  less  loved  than  I am  at  the  présent  moment, 
and  that  my  eyes  can  embrace  the  future,  even  to  the  very 
hour  of  my  death.  Ah  ! my  love,  tell  me  again  that  you  love 
me,  for  my  heart  melts  at  the  Sound  of  your  voice  ! ” 

And  the  Béarnais,  yielding  to  a feeling  of  melancholy  that 
sometimes  took  hold  of  him,  sighed  profoundly  and  let  his 
head  fall  on  his  mistress’s  shoulder. 

• Goodheaven  ! ” cried  the  young  woman,  in  alarm,  ‘^are  you 
ill,  sire  ? ” 

Capital  ! ” said  D’Aubigné,  ‘‘  our  fine  soldier,  fine  general, 
and  fine  king  in  a fainting-fit  ! ” 

Ko,  darling,  do  not  be  frightened,”  said  Henri  ; if  I were 
to  faint  at  your  side  it  would  be  with  happiness.” 

lù  good  sooth,  sire,”  grumbled  D’Aubigné,  I do  not 
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know  why  you  should  sign  yourself  ^ Henri  de  Navarre/  y ou 
should  sign  ^ Ronsard  ’ or  ^Glement  Marot/  Cordiaux!  how 
is  it  you  cannot  get  along  with  Madame  Margot  when  you  are 
both  so  fond  of  poetry  ? 

“ Ah  ! D’Aubigné,  for  mercy’s  sake  do  not  speak  of  my  wifê. 
Ventre  saint-rjris  ! speak  of  — But  you  know  the  proverb. 
What  if  we  happened  to  run  across  her  ? ” 

“ Although  she  is  in  Navarre,  is  she  not  ? ’’ 

Ventre  saint-gris  ! am  I not  there,  too  ? or  am  I not,  at 
least,  thought  to  be  there  ? Agrippa,  you  made  me  shiver  ail 
over.  Corne  in  here  and  let  us  return.” 

^‘By  my  faith,  no,”  said  D’Aubigné  ; you  go  . on  and  I ’ll 
follow.  î should  only  bore  you,  and,  what  is  a good  deal 
worse,  you  would  be  sure  to  bore  me.” 

Well,  shut  the  door,  you  Béarnais  bear,  and  you  can  do  as 
you  like  afterward.” 

Then,  addressing  the  coachman  : 

“ Lavarenne,  you  know  where  ! ” said  he. 

The  litter  moved  away  slowly,  followed  by  D’Aubigné,  who, 
though  he  scolded  his  friend,  was  determined  to  watch  over 
his  king. 

This  departure  freed  Chicot  from  a terrible  appréhension, 
for,  after  such  a conversation  with  Henri,  D’Aubigne  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  let  the  imprudent  person  who  heard  it 
liye. 

“ Let  us  see,”  said  Chicot,  creeping  on  ail  fours  from  under 
his  bench,  ought  I to  tell  the  Valois  of  what  has  just 
occurred  ? ” 

And  Chicot  straightened  himself  up  to  banish  the  stifîness 
that  had  got  hold  of  his  legs. 

And  why  should  he  know  it  ? ” continued  the  Gascon. 

Two  men  in  hiding  and  a woman  with  child  ! It  would  be 
cowardly.  No,  I will  say  nothing  ; the  important  point  is 
that  I know  it  myself,  since,  after  ail,  it  is  1 who  really 
reign.” 

And  Chicot,  quite  by  himself,  indulged  in  a few  merry 
antics. 

“ There  was  something  taking  about  the  lovers,”  Chicot  went 
on.  “ Still,  D’Aubigné  is  right;  for  a monarch  in  partibusy 
this  dear  Henri  de  Navarre  of  mine  drops  into  love  quite  too 
often.  A year  ago  he  returned  to  Paris,  Madame  de  Sauve  being 
the  attraction.  To-day  he  is  followed  thither  by  this  charming 
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little  créature,  who  is  addicted  to  swooning.  Who  the  devil 
can  she  be  ? La  Fosseuse,  probably.  And  then,  I think  if 
Henri  de  Navarre  really  and  truly  and  seriously  aims  at  the 
throne,  he  should  give  a few  of  his  thoughts  to  the  task  of 
destroying  his  enemy  the  Balafré,  his  enemy  the  Cardinal  de 
Guise,  and  his  enemy  my  own  beloved  Duc  de  Mayenne.  Well, 
well,  I rather  like  this  Béarnais,  and  I am  pretty  sure  he  will 
do  an  ill  turn,  sonie  day  or  other,  to  that  odious  Lorraine 
butcher.  I bave  my  mind  made  up  ; decidedly  I am  not  going 
to  say  a word  of  what  I hâve  seen  and  heard  to-day.^’ 

At  this  moment  a band  of  drunken  Leaguers  passed,  bowl- 
ing : Hurrah  for  the  Mass  ! Death  to  the  Béarnais  ! To 
the  stake  with  Huguenots  ! ” 

However,  the  litter  was  then  turning  the  corner  of  the  wall 
of  the  Holy  Innocents  Cemetery  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  Bue 
Saint-Denis. 

And  now,”  said  Chicot,  “ let  me  go  over  what  I hâve  seen  : 
I hâve  seen  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  I hâve  seen  the  Duc  de 
Mayenne,  and  I hâve  seen  King  Henri  de  Navarre;  there  is 
only  one  other  prince  lacking  in  my  collection,  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  ; I must  search  every  hole  and  corner  until  I find  him. 
Now,  ventre  de  biche!  where  is  my  François  III.  ? I hâve  set 
my  heart  on  getting  a glimpse  of  that  illustrions  sovereign.” 

And  Chicot  started  again  on  the  road  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Germain  l’Auxerrois. 

Chicot  was  not  the  only  one  in  search  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou, 
or  the  only  one  disturbed  by  his  absence.  The  Guises  also 
were  seeking  for  him  on  every  side,  but  they  were  not  more 
successful  than  M.  Chicot.  M.  d’Anjou  was  not  the  man  to 
venture  on  imprudent  risks,  and  we  shall  see  later  on  what 
précautions  kept  him  ont  of  the  way  of  his  friends. 

Once  Chicot  thought  he  had  corne  on  him  in  the  Bue 
Béthisy  : a numerous  group  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
wine-seller’s  shop,  and  in  this  group  Chicot  recognized  M.  de 
Monsoreau  and  M.  de  Guise. 

Good,”  said  he,  the  rémoras  are  here  ; the  shark  ought 
not  to  be  far  ofî.” 

Chicot  was  niistaken.  M.  de  Monsoreau  and  the  Balafré 
were  employed,  at  the  door  of  a tavern  that  was  gorged  with 
drunkards,  in  offering  bumpers  to  an  orator  whose  stammering 
éloquence  was  being  stimulated  in  this  fashion. 

This  orator  was  Gorenflot,  Gorenflot  dead  drunk,  Gorenflot 
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relating  his  journey  to  Lyons,  and  his  duel  in  an  inn  with  a 
horrible  emissary  of  Calvin. 

M.  de  Guise  was  paying  the  closest  attention;  he  believed 
there  were  certain  coincidences  between  the  facts  narrated  by 
the  speaker  and  the  silence  of  Nicolas  David. 

ïhe  Rue  . de  Béthisy  was  at  this  moment  thronged  with 
people.  Several  gentlemen  Leaguers  had  fastened  their  horses 
to  a sort  of  public  stable,  rather  common  in  most  of  the  streets 
at  this  period.  Chicot  stopped  behind  the  group  stationed 
before  this  stable  and  listened. 

Gorenflot,  tossing  backward  and  forward,  incessantly  tum- 
bling  off  Panurge  and  again  steadied  in  his  saddle,  Gorenflot 
speaking  only  in  hiccoughs,  but  unfortunately  speaking  ail  the 
saine,  was  evidently  Becorning  a plaything  in  the  hands  of  the 
duke  and  M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  were  drawing  ont  of  him 
scraps  of  fact,  fragments  of  a confession. 

Such  a confession  filled  Chicot  with  far  more  terror  as  he 
listened  than  had  done  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Navarre  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie.  He  felt  sure  that  in  another 
moment  Gorenflot  would  pronounce  his  naine,  and  that  naine 
would  light  up  the  entire  mystery  with  a fatal  glare.  He  lost 
no  time,  however.  In  an  instant  he  eut  or  unfastened  the 
bridles  of  several  horses,  and  cudgelling  a couple  of  them 
furiously,  sent  them  galloping  and  neighing  among  the  crowd, 
which  broke  up  and  scattered  in  every  direction. 

Gorenflot  was  alarmed  on  account  of  Panurge  ; the  gentle- 
men were  alarmed  on  account  of  their  horses  and  valises, 
and  many  were  alarmed  on  account  of  themselves.  The 
assembly  was  soon  on  the  run  ; the  cry  of  fire  ! was  raised, 
repeated  by  a dozen  voices.  Chicot  passed,  quick  as  lightning, 
through  the  different  groups,  and  approaching  Gorenflot 
fastened  on  him  a pair  of  flaming  eyes  that  almost  sobered  the 
monk.  He  took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Panurge,  and,  instead  of 
following  the  crowd,  turned  his  back  on  it,  so  that  there  was 
soon  a wide  space  between  Gorenflot  and  the  Duc  de  Guise, 
a space  that  was  instantly  filled  by  those  curious  people  who 
always  flock  where  a sensational  incident  occurs,  and  generally 
when  it  is  over. 

Then  Chicot  dragged  the  monk  to  the  back  of  a blind  alley 
by  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  P Auxerrois,  and  propping  him 
and  Panurge  up  against  the  wall,  as  a sculpter  might  hâve 
done  with  a bas-relief,  if  he  desired  to  incrustate  it  in  stone  : 
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“ Ah  ! yon  drunkard  ! ” he  cried,  yoii  pagan  ! you  traiter 
and  renegade  ! you  will  always  prefer,  then,  a jug  of  wine  to 
your  friend,  will  you  ? ” 

Oh  ! M.  Chicot/^  stammered  the  monk. 

What  ! I feed  you,  you  scoundrel  ! ’’  continued  Chicot,  I 
liquor  you,  I fill  your  pockets  and  your  stomach,  and  you 
betray  your  master  ! ’’ 

“ Oh  ! Chicot,”  said  the  monk,  moved  to  tears. 

“ You  betray  my  secrets,  wretch  ! ” 

Dear  friend.” 

Hold  your  tongue  ; you  are  but  a sycophant,  and  you 
deserve  to  be  chastised.” 

And  the  monk,  vigorous  and  strong,  powerful  as  a bull,  but 
overcoine  by  repentance,  and  especially  by  wine,  made  no 
defence,  and  allowed  Chicot  to  shake  him  as  if  he  were  a 
balloon  full  of  air. 

Panurge  alone  protested  against  the  violence  done  his  master 
by  kicks  which  reached  no  one  and  which  Chicot  amply  repaid 
with  his  stick. 

I chastised  ! ” murmured  the  monk,  your  friend  chastised, 
dear  M.  Chicot  ! ” 

“ Yes,  y es,”  said  Chicot,  “ and  you  he  geing  to  reçoive  your 
punishment  on  the  spot.” 

And  in  a moment,  the  Gascon’s  stick  passed  from  the  ass’s 
crupper  to  the  monk' s broad  and  fleshy  shoulders. 

‘‘  Ah  ! if  I were  only  fasting  ! ” exclaimed  Gorenflot,  with  a 
gesture  of  rage. 

^^You  would  beat  me  ! beat  me,  your  friend  ! you  ingrate  !” 
said  Chicot. 

You  my  friend,  M.  Chicot,  and  yet  murder  me  in  this  way  ! ” 

Who  loveth  well,  chastiseth  well.” 

“ Then,  you  may  as  well  kill  me  off  at  once,”  cried  Gorenflot. 

The  very  thing  I ought  to  do.” 

Oh  ! if  I were  but  fasting  ! ” repeated  the  monk,  with  a 
deep  groan. 

You  said  that  before.” 

And  Chicot  redoubled  the  proofs  of  his  friendship  for  the 
poor  Genevievan,  who  began  to  roar  with  ail  his  might. 

“ There  ! I ’m  through  now,  so  you  and  Panurge  corne  along 
to  the  Corne  (D Abondance,  where  you  will  be  put  to  bed  neatly.” 

“ I caunot  see  my  way,”  said  the  monk,  from  whose  eyes 
big  tears  were  running. 
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” said  Chicot,  if  yoii  could  weep  the  wine  you  drank, 
that  might  sober  you  up  a little,  perhaps.  But  no  ; just  as 
usual,  I must  act  as  your  guide.” 

And  Chicot  led  the  ass  by  the  bridle,  while  the  monk,  cling- 
ing  with  both  hands  to  the  pommel,  made  every  effort  to  pré- 
serve his  centre  of  gravity. 

In  this  way  they  crossed  the  Pont  aux  Meuniers,  the  Bue 
Saint-Barthélemy,  the  Petit-Pont,  and  ascended  the  Bue  Saint- 
Jacques,  the  monk  still  weeping  and  the  Gascon  still  tugging 
at  the  bridle. 

Two  waiters,  aided  by  Maître  Bonhomet,  on  the  order  of 
Chicot,  helped  the  monk  off  his  ass  and  conducted  him  to  the 
apartment  with  which  oui*  reader  s are  already  acquainted. 

It  is  done,”  said  Maître  Bonhomet,  returning. 

‘‘  He  ’s  in  bed  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

He  ’s  snoring.” 

Splendid  ! but  as  he  will  awake  some  day  or  other,  remem- 
ber  that  I do  not  wish  he  should  know  how  he  came  here  ; not 
a Word  of  explanation  about  the  matter  to  him.  It  would  n’t 
be  a bad  thing  even  if  he  were  to  believe  that  he  has  never 
been  outside  here  since  the  famous  night  when  he  created 
such  a scandai  in  his  couvent,  and  if  he  took  ail  that  has  hap- 
pened  in  the  interval  for  a dream.” 

As  you  please.  Seigneur  Chicot,”  answered  the  innkeeper. 
“ What  has  bef allen  this  poor  monk  ? ” 

A great  misfortune.  It  appears  that  at  Lyons  he  quarrelled 
with  an  agent  of  M.  de  Mayenne  and  killed  him.” 

Great  heavens  ! ” cried  the  host,  so  that  ” — 

So  that  M.  de  Mayenne  has  sworn  that  he  will  hâve  him 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel,”  answered  Chicot. 

You  may  rest  easy,  monsieur  ; I ’ll  take  care  he  does  n’t 
leave  here  under  any  pretext  whatever.” 

^^Hothing  can  be  better.  Maître  Bonhomet — And  now,” 
said  the  Gascon  to  himself,  ‘^that  I hâve  nothing  to  fear 
about  Gorenflot,  I must  absolutely  find  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  and 
I must  set  about  it  at  once,  too.” 

And  he  took  his  way  to  the  hôtel  of  his  majesty  Fran- 
çois III. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

PRINCE  AND  FRIEND. 

As  we  hâve  seen,  Chicot  searcheci  vainly  for  the  Duc  d’An- 
jou through  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  League. 

The  Duc  de  Guise,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  invited  the 
prince  to  ineet  him  ; this  invitation  had  disturbed  his  sus- 
picions highness.  Prançois  had  reflected,  and,  when  he 
reflected,  François  surpassed  the  serpent  in  prudence. 

However,  as  his  interest  required  that  he  should  see  what 
took  place  that  evening,  he  decided  at  length  to  accept  the 
invitation,  but  he  was  also  determined  not  to  put  a foot  out- 
side  his  palace  unless  he  were  well  and  duly  attended. 

As  every  nian  who  is  afraid  appeals  for  help  to  his  favorite 
weapon,  so  the  duke  sought  for  his  sword;  now,  his  sword 
was  Bussy  d’Ainboise. 

Thé  duke  inust  hâve  been  seized  by  strong  appréhensions 
before  inaking  up  his  mind  to  take  that  step.  Since  his  dé- 
ception of  Bussy  in  regard  to  M.  de  Monsoreau,  Bussy  had 
kept  out  of  his  way,  and  François  acknowledged  in  his  heart 
that,  if  he  were  in  Bussy’s  place  and  were  possessed  of 
Bussy’s  courage,  he  should  hâve  felt  more  than  contempt  for 
a prince  who  had  betrayed  him  so  cruelly. 

For  that  matter,  Bussy,  like  ail  fine  natures,  felt  pain  more 
keenly  than  pleasure.  It  is  rare  that  a man,  fearless  in  the 
presence  of  péril,  cold  and  calm  when  confronting  fire  and 
sword,  does  not  give  way  to  grief  more  readily  than  a 
coward.  Those  from  whom  a woman  can  draw  tears  most 
easily  are  those  who  are  most  to  be  feared  by  men. 

Bussy  was,  in  fact,  paralyzed  by  his  great  sorrow.  He  had 
seen  Diane  received  at  court,  recognized  as  Comtesse  de  Monso- 
reau, admitted  by  Queen  Louise  into  the  circle  of  lier  ladies  of 
honor.  He  had  seen  a thousand  curions  eyes  riveted  on  her 
unrivalled  beauty,  which  he  had,  so  to  speak,  discovered  and 
rescued  from  the  tomb  in  which  it  lay  buried.  During  the 
whole  evening  he  had  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  young 
woman,  who  never  raised  hers,  and,  throughout  ail  the  splendor 
of  that  festival,  Bussy,  unjust,  as  is  every  man  who  truly 
loves,  Bussy,  forgetful  of  the  past  and  destroying  in  his  own 
mind  ail  the  phantoms  of  happiness  to  which  that  past  had 
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given  birth,  Bussy  never  asked  himself  wbether  she,  too, 
did  not  suffer  from  keeping  her  eyes  thus  lowered  ; she  who 
belield  before  her  a face  cloiided  with  sympathizing  melaii- 
choly  amid  ail  those  otlier  indifferent  or  stupidly  inquisitive 
faces. 

Oh  ! ” said  Bussy  to  himself,  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to 
expect  even  a glance  from  her,  women  hâve  cleverness  and 
audacity  only  when  they  want  to  deceive  a husband,  a guar- 
dian,  or  a mother  ; they  are  awkward,  or  cowardly,  when  they 
hâve  simply  a debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  5 they  are  so  much  afraid  of 
seeming  to  love,  they  attach  such  an  exaggerated  value  to  their 
slightest  favor,  that,  in  order  to  drive  to  despair  the  man  who 
has  for  them  a reverOntial  love,  they  do  not  rnind  breaking  his 
heart,  if  the  whim  seize  them.  Diane  could  hâve  said  to  me 
frankly  ; ^ I thank  you  for  what  you  hâve  doue  for  me,  M.  de 
Bussy,  but  I do  not  love  you.’  The  blow  would  hâve  either 
killed  or  cured  me.  But  no,  she  prefers  letting  me  love  her 
hopelessly  ; but  she  has  gained  nothing  thereby,  for  I no  longer 
love  her  ; I despise  her.” 

And  he  departed  from  the  royal  circle  with  rage  in  his 
heart. 

At  this  moment,  his  was  no  longer  that  noble  face  which  ail 
women  gazed  on  with  love,  and  ail  men  with  terror  ; the  brow 
was  dull,  the  eye  false,  the  smile  sinister. 

On  passing  ont,  Bussy  was  suddenly  confronted  by  his  own 
reflection  in  a large  Venetian  mirror,  and  was  appalled  by  that 
reflection. 

= I am  mad,”  said  he  ; why,  for  a woman  who  disdains 
me,  should  I render  myself  odious  to  a hundred  who  think  well 
of  me  ? But  why  does  she  disdain  me,  and  for  whom  ? 

“ Is  it  for  that  long,  livid  skeleton,  who,  always  by  her  side, 
watches  her  incessantly  with  his  jealous  eyes,  and  who  also 
feigns  not  to  see  me  ? If  I wished  it,  I could,  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  hold  him  mute  and  cold  under  my  knee  with  ten 
niches  6f  my  sword  in  his  heart  ; if  I wished  it,  I could  splash 
that  white  robe  with  the  blood  of  him  who  has  embroidered  it 
with  flowers  ; if  I wished,  seeing  that  I cannot  be  loved,  I 
might,  at  least,  be  feared  and  hated  ! 

Yes  ! Yes  ! Her  hatred  rather  than  her  indifférence  ! 

Ah  ! But  to  act  thus  would  be  base  and  paltry  ; to  act 
thus  would  be  to  act  as  a Quélus  or  a Maugiron  would  act, 
if  a Quélus  or  a Maugiron  knew  how  to  love.  Far  better  to 
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resemble  that  liero  of  Plutarch  whom  I hâve  admired  so  miich, 
that  young  Antiochus  dying  of  love,  y et  never  telling  his  love, 
ne  ver  iittering  a complaint.  Yes,  I will  be  silent  ! Yes,  I who 
hâve  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  most  formidable  swords- 
men  of  the  âge;  I who  hâve  seen  the  brave  Grillon  himself 
disarmed  bef ore  me,  and  who  hâve  held  his  life  at  niy  mercy  ; yes, 
I will  crush  down  my  sorrow  and  stifle  it  in  my  soûl,  as  did 
Hercules  with  the  giant  Antheus,  never  allowing  him  to  touch 
once  with  his  foot,  Hope,  his  mother.  No,  nothing  is  impossi- 
ble to  me,  Bussy,  who,  like  Grillon,  is  surnamed  ^ the  brave  ; ’ 
and  ail  that  those  heroes  hâve  done  I will  do.” 

And,  after  saying  these  words,  he  relaxed  the  convulsive 
hands  with  which  he  was  tearing  his  breast,  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  forehead,  and  moved  slowly  toward  the  door.  He 
was  about  to  strike  rudely  at  the  tapestry  ; he  preached  to 
himself  patience  and  gentleness,  and  passed  ont,  a smile  on 
his  lips,  calmness  on  his  brow,  a volcano  in  his  heart. 

It  is  true  that,  meeting  the  Duc  d’Anjou  on  his  path,  he 
turned  away  his  head,  for  he  felt  that,  with  ail  his  firmness  of 
soûl,  he  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  smile  on,  and  even  sainte, 
the  prince  who  had  so  shamefully  betrayed  him. 

AVhen  passing,  the  prince  uttered  the  name  of  Bussy,  but 
Bussy  ignored  him. 

Bussy  returned  home.  He  placed  his  sword  on  the  table, 
drew  his  poniard  from  its  sheath,  unfastened  his  cloak  and 
doublet,  and  sat  down  in  a large  armchair,  resting  his  head 
on  the  coat  of  arms  that  adorned  its  back. 

His  attendants  saw  that  he  was  lost  in  thought  ; they  be- 
lieved  he  wished  to  rest,  and  retired. 

Bussy  did  not  sleep  ; he  dreamed. 

He  spent  several  hours  in  this  fashion,  unwitting  that,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  a man,  seated  like  himself,  was  observ- 
ing  him  keenly,  without  making  a single  gesture,  without 
uttering  a single  word,  waiting,  in  ail  probability,  for  some 
excuse  to  enter  into  relatiôns  with  him. 

At  length  an  icy  shiver  shook  Bussy's  sho  ’ 1ers  and  gave 
a wandering  look  to  his  eyes  ; the  observer  did  not  move. 

Soon  the  count’s  teeth  chattered,  his  arms  stiffened,  his 
head,  growing  too  heavy,  slipped  along  the  back  of  the  chair, 
and  fell  upon  his  shoulder. 

Immediately,  the  man  who  was  examining  him  rose  up  with 
a profound  sigh  and  approached  him. 
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“ M.  le  Comte,’’  said  he,  you  hâve  a fever.” 

The  count  raised  his  head,  empurpled  by  the  fever’s  heat. 

Ah  ! it  is  you,  Rémy,”  said  he. 

“ Yes,  count,  I was  waiting  for  you  here.” 

Here,  and  why  ?” 

“ Because  a man  does  not  stay  long  where  he  suffers.” 

Thanks,  my  friend,”  said  Bussy,  taking  the  young  man’s 
hand. 

Rémy  held  in  his  own  hands  that  terrible  hand,  now  weaker 
than  a child’s,  and  pressed  it  affectionately  and  respectfully  to  ^ 
his  heart. 

Now,  M.  le  Comte,”  said  he,  the  question  is  whether  you 
wish  to  remain  in  your  présent  condition  or  not.  Do  you  desire 
this  fever  to  gain  entire  control  of  you  ? Then  you  may  stay 
up.  Do  you  desire  to  get  the  better  of  it  ? Then  you  must 
go  to  bed  and  hâve  some  fine  book  read  to  you  from  which  you 
will  draw  example  and  strength.” 

The  count  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  except  obey  ; liQ 
obeyed. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  bed  that  ail  his  friends  who  came  to  see 
him  found  him. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  day  Rémy  never  left  the 
count’s  bedside.  He  exercised  a double  function,  that  of  phy- 
sician  for  the  body  and  that  of  physician  for  the  soûl.  For  the 
one  he  had  refreshing  drinks  ; for  the  other,  soft  words. 

But  on  the  following  day,  the  day  on  which  M.  de  Guise 
came  to  the  Louvre,  Bussy  looked  round  him  ; Rémy  was  not 
there. 

He  is  worn  out,  poor  boy  ! ” thought  Bussy,  and  it  is 
quite  natural  in  one  for  whom  air,  sunlight,  the  springtime, 
must  be  necessities  ; and  then,  doubtless  Gertrude  was  expect- 
ing  him.  Gertrude  is  only  a maid-servant,  but  she  loves  him  — 
A maid-servant  who  loves  is  higher  than  a queen  who  does 
not  love.” 

The  day  passed  and  Rémy  did  not  appear.  His  very  absence 
made  Bussy  lclh§  for  his  presence  ; he  began  to  feel  angry  and 
impatient. 

Ah  ! ” he  murmured,  and  I who  still  believed  in  grati- 
tude and  friendship  ! Henceforth  I will  believe  in  nothing.” 

Toward  evening,  when  the  streets  were  filling  up  and  every 
sort  of  rumor  was  flying  around,  when  the  disappearance  of 
daylight  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  objects  in  his 
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apartment,  Bussy  heard  loud  and  numerous  voices  in  tlie  ante- 
chainber. 

A servant  ran  in,  terrified. 

“ The  Duc  d’Anjou,  monseigneur,”  said  he. 

‘‘  Show  him  in,”  answered  Bussy,  frowning  at  the  thought 
that  his  master  should  trouble  himseif  about  him  ; that  master 
whom  he  so  thoroughly  despised. 

The  duke  entered.  Bussy’s  chamber  was  unlighted.  When 
hearts  are  sick  they  love  darkness,  for  they  can  people  the 
darkness  with  phantoms. 

It  is  too  dark  here,  Bussj^,”  said  the  duke  • you  must  find 
it  unpleasant.” 

Bussy  was  silent  ; disgust  closed  his  lips. 

Are  you  so  seriously  ill,  then,”  continued  the  duke,  that 
you  do  not  answer  ? ” 

Yes,  I am  very  ill,  monseigneur,”  murmured  Bussy. 

That  is  the  reason,  I suppose,  I hâve  not  seen  you  for  the 
last  cou|)le  of  days  ? ” said  the  duke. 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,”  answered  Bussy. 

The  prince,  piqued  at  these  short  answers,  took  two  or  three 
turns  round  the  room,  looking  at  the  sculptures  that  stood  out 
in  the  dim  light,  and  handling  the  tapestry. 

“ You  are  well  lodged,  at  least  in  my  opinion,”  said  the  duke. 

Bussy  made  no  reply. 

Gentlemen,”  said  the  duke  to  his  attendants,  ‘‘  pray  re- 
main in  the  next  room  ; you  see  my  poor  Bussy  is  decidedly  ill. 
But  why  lias  not  Miron  been  sent  for  ? The  doctor  of  a 
king  is  not  too  good  for  Bussy.” 

A servant  of  Bussy  shook  his  head  ; the  duke  noticed  the 
movement. 

Corne,  Bussy,  is  anything  preying  on  your  spirits  ? ” asked 
the  duke,  almost  obsequiously. 

I do  not  know,”  answered  the  count. 

The  prince  stole  near  him,  like  one  of  those  rebuffed  lovers, 
who,  the  more  he  is  rebuffed,  becomes  the  more  insinuating 
aud  caressing. 

Now,  now,  Bussy,  speak  to  me,”  said  he. 

“ And  what  am  I to  say,  monseigneur  ? ” 

‘‘You  are  angry  with  me,  are  you  not?”  said  the  prince, 
in  a low  tone. 

“ I angry  ! why  ? Besides,  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  angry  with 
princes.  What  good  could  it  do  ? ” 
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The  diike  was  silent. 

But/’  said  Bussy,  we  are  wasting  time  in  preambles.  To 
the  point,  monseigneur.” 

The  duke  looked  at  Bussy. 

You  hâve  need  of  me,  hâve  y ou  not  ? ” said  the  latter, 
harshly. 

Oh,  M.  de  Bussy  ! ” 

repeat  it,  you  hâve  need  of  me,  beyond  a doubt.  Do 
you  fancy  I believe  your  visit  prompted  by  friendship.  No, 
pardieu!  for  you  love  nobody.” 

Oh,  Bussy  ! you  to  say  such  things  to  me  ! ” 

Corne,  let  us  hâve  an  end  of  it  ; speak,  monseigneur  ; what 
do  you  want  ? When  you  happen  to  serve  a prince  and  this 
prince  practises  upon  you  to  the  point  of  even  calling  you  his 
friend,  of  course  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  dis- 
simulation and  make  every  sacrifice  for  his  sake,  even  that  of 
your  life.  Speak.” 

The  duke  blushed  ; but  it  was  dark,  and  no  one  saw  the 
blush. 

I wanted  nothing  of  you,  Bussy,”  said  he,  and  you  are 
mistaken  if  you  think  my  visit  interested.  I desire  only, 
seeing  what  fine  weather  we  ’re  having  and  that  ail  Paris  is 
ont  to  sign  the  League,  that  we  might  take  a little  stroll 
together  through  the  city.” 

Bussy  looked  at  the  duke. 

“ Hâve  you  not  Aurilly  ? ” said  he. 

“ A lute-player  ! ” 

Ah,  monseigneur  ! you  do  not  give  him  ail  his  titles  ; I 
was  under  the  impression  he  performed  other  offices  for  your 
highness.  Moreover,  you  hâve  ten  or  twelve  other  gentlemen 
whose  swords  I hear  clanking  on  the  floor  of  my  antechamber.” 

The  hangings  were  raised  slowly. 

Who  is  there  ? ” asked  the  duke,  haughtily,  and  who 
dares  to  corne  into  a room  in  which  I happen  to  be,  unan- 
nounced  ? ” 

I,  Rémy,”  answered  the  young  man,  entering  coolly,  and 
showing  no  embarrassment  whatever. 

Who  is  Rémy  ? ” inquired  the  prince. 

Rémy,  monseigneur,”  replied  the  young  man,  “ is  the 
doctor.” 

Rémy,”  said  Bussy,  “ is  more  than  a doctor,  monseigneur, 
he  is  a friend.” 
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Indeed  ! ” exclaimed  the  duke,  in  a tone  of  wounded  feeling. 

You  heard  what  monseigneur  wishes,  did  y ou  ? asked 
Bussy,  preparing  to  get  out  of  bed. 

‘‘  Yes,  about  having  a little  stroll  together,  but  ” — 

But  what  ? ” said  the  duke. 

‘‘  But  he  must  not  go,  monseigneur,”  answered  Le  Haudouin. 

And  why  so  ? ” inquired  François. 

‘‘  Because  it  is  too  cold  outside,  monseigneur.” 

Too  cold  ? ” said  the  duke,  astonished  that  any  one  should 
dare  to  resist  him.  ^ 

Yes,  too  cold,  and,  consequently,  I who  am  responsible  for 
M.  de  Bussy  to  his  friends,  and  particularly  to  myself,  forbid 
him  to  go  out.” 

Ail  this,  however,  would  not  hâve  prevented  Bussy  from 
jumping  out  of  bed  had  not  the  hand  of  Bémy  met  his  in  a 
significant  clasp. 

‘^Very  well,”  said  the  duke.  ‘^If  he  runs  so  great  a riskby 
going  out,  he  can  stay  at  home.” 

And  his  highness,  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree,  took 
two  steps  toward  the  door. 

Bussy  did  not  stir. 

The  duke  returned  to  the  bed. 

So,”  said  he,  ‘‘your  mind  is  made  up,  you  will  not  run  the 
risk  ? ” 

You  see  for  yourself,  monseigneur,”  answered  Bussy,  ‘‘  the 
doctor  forbids  it.” 

‘‘  You  ought  to  see  Miron,  Bussy  ; Miron  is  a great  doctor.” 

‘‘  Monseigneur,  I prefer  a doctor  who  is  my  friend  to  a doc- 
tor who  is  a great  doctor.” 

In  that  case,  adieu.” 

“ Adieu,  monseigneur.” 

And  the  duke  went  out  with  a great  noise. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Eémy,  who  had  followed  him  with 
his  eyes  until  he  made  sure  he  had  left  the  hôtel,  ran  up  to  his 
patient. 

And  now,  monseigneur,”  said  he,  you  must  get  up,  and 
that  immediately.” 

“ Get  up  ! Why  ? ” 

‘‘  To  take  a walk  with  me.  It  ’s  too  warm  in  this  room.” 

But  you  said  awhile  ago  to  the  duke  that  it  was  too  cold 
outside  ! ” 

The  température  has  changed  since  he  left.” 
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‘‘  So  that  ” — said  Bussy,  sitting  up  and  looking  at  hiin 
inquisitively. 

So  that  at  présent, ans wered  Eémy,  I am  convinced  the 
air  would  do  you  good.” 

I do  not  understand,”  said  Bussy. 

Do  you  understand  anything  about  the  potions  I am  giving 
you  ? That  does  not  prevent  you  swallowing  them,  however. 
Corne,  corne,  up  with  you  at  once.  A walk  with  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  was  dangerous  ; with  the  doctor  it  will  be  bénéficiai, 
and  the  doctor  himself  tells  you  so.  Hâve  you  lost  confidence 
in  me  ? Then  you  had  better  send  me  away.” 

‘‘  Ail  right,”  said  Bussy,  since  you  wish  it.” 

I require  it.” 

Bussy  rose,  pale  and  trembling. 

What  an  interesting  paleness  ! ” said  Bémy,  what  a 
handsome  iuvalid!” 

But  where  are  we  going  ? ” 

“ To  a quarter  the  air  of  which  I analyzed  this  very  day, 
even.” 

“ And  this  air  ? ” 

Is  sovereign  for  your  disease,  monseigneur.” 

Bussy  dressed. 

My  hat  and  sword,”  he  said. 

He  donned  the  one  and  belted  on  the  other. 

Then  the  two  passed  ont. 


CHAPTEE  XLIII. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  RUE  DE  LA  JUSSIENNE. 

Eémy  took  his  patient  by  the  arm,  turned  to  the  left,  en- 
tered  the  Eue  Coquillière,  and  followed  it  as  far  as  the 
rampart. 

It  is  strange,”  said  Bussy,  “ you  are  leading  me  in  the 
direction  of  the  marsh  of  the  Grange-Batelière  ; do  you  think 
that  quarter  to  be  healthful  ? ” 

“ Oh,  monsieur,  a little  patience,”  said  Eémy  ; we  are 
going  to  turn  round  by  the  Eue  Page  vin,  leave  on  our  right 
the  Eue  Breneuse,  and  enter  the  Eue  Montmartre  ; you  hâve  no 
idea  what  a fine  Street  is  the  Eue  Montmartre.” 
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Do  you  imagine  I am  not  well  acquainted  with  it  ? ” 

Oh,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  so  inuch  the  better.  I 
shan’t  hâve  to  waste  my  time  pointing  ont  its  beauties,  and, 
instead,  I ’ll  lead  you  at  once  into  another  pretty  little  Street. 
So  corne  along,  that  ’s  ail  I hâve  to  say  to  you.” 

And,  in  fact,  after  leaving  the  Pont  Montmartre  on  their 
left  and  walking  about  two  hundred  paces  in  the  Street,  Pémy 
turned  to  the  right. 

Why,”  cried  Bussy,  “ you  seem  to  hâve  made  up  your  mind 
to  return  to  the  point  froni  which  we  started.” 

This,”  answered  Bémy,  is  the  Bue  de  la  Gypecienne,  or 
Égyptienne,  just  as  you  wish,  a Street  the  people  are  already 
beginning  to  call  ‘ Bue  de  la  Gysienne,’  and  which  they  will 
call  before  long  ‘ Bue  de  la  Jussienne,’  because  it  is  softer,  and 
the  tendency  of  languages,  the  further  you  advance  southward, 
is  to  multiply  vowels.  Surely  you,  whô  hâve  been  in  Poland, 
monseigneur,  ought  to  be  aware  of  this.  You  know  the  ras- 
cals  never  boggie  at  their  four  successive  consonants,  so  that, 
when  they  s^^eak,  you  fancy  they  are  crunching  pebbles  and 
swearing  while  they’re  crunching  them.” 

‘‘  What  you  say  is  right  enough,”  said  Bussy  ; but  as  I can 
hardly  believe  you  hâve  brought  me  here  to  lecture  me  on  phil- 
ology,  tell  me,  in  the  naine  of  goodness,  where  are  we  going  ? ” 

Do  you  see  yon  little  church  ? ” was  Bémy’s  sole  answer. 

Do  you  notice  what  a stately  air  it  lias,  monseigneur,  with 
its  front  on  the  Street,  and  its  apsis  on  the  garden  of  the 
community  ? I would  be  ready  to  wager  that  you  never  re- 
marked  it  before.” 

In  good  truth,”  said  Bussy,  I don’t  know  that  I did.” 

And  Bussy  was  not  the  only  great  lord  who  had  never  en- 
tered  this  church  of  Sainte  Marie  FÉgyptienne,  a church  much 
loved  by  the  common  people,  and  also  known  among  them  as 
the  Chapelle  Quoqhéron. 

Well,”  said  Bémy,  now  that  you  know  its  naine,  monsei- 
gneur, and  that  you  hâve  made  a sufficient  examination  of  the 
exterior,  what  do  you  say  if  we  enter  and  hâve  a look  at  the 
stained-glass  Windows  in  the  nave  ; they  are  rather  curions.” 

Bussy  turned  his  eyes  on  Le  Haudouin.  There  was  such  a 
sweet  smile  on  the  young  man’s  face  that  Bussy  at  once  came  to 
the  conclusion  he  had  some  other  object  in  drawing  him  into 
the  church  than  showing  him  stained-glass  Windows,  which  he 
could  not  see  in  any  case,  as  it  was  night. 
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There  was,  however,  something  else  to  see,  for  the  interior 
of  the  churcli  was  lit  up  for  the  célébration  of  the  office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  There  were  sorae  of  those  artless  pictures  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  many  of  which  Italy,  thanks  to  her  fine 
climate,  has  been  enabled.  to  still  preserve,  while  amongst  us, 
huinidity  on  one  side,  and  vandalisni  on  the  other,  hâve  ef- 
faced  those  traditions  of  the  past,  those  évidences  of  a faith 
that  exists  no  longer.  The  artist  had  painted  in  fresco  for 
François  I.,  and  by  his  orders,  the  life  of  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt. 
Now,  among  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  that  life,  the 
painter,  being  a simple^minded  man  and  also  a great  lover  of 
truth,  of  truth  historical,  though,  perhaj)s,  net  of  trnth  ana- 
tomical,  had,  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  chapel,  illus- 
trated  the  critical  moment  when  Saint  Mary,  not  having  any 
money  to  pay  the  boatman,  offers  herself  as  a substitute  for  it. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vénération  of  the  faithfnl  for  Mary  the  Egyptian,  after  her 
conversion,  many  honest  wonien  of  the  qiiarter  thought  the 
painter  onght  to  hâve  put  this  particnlar  picture  in  some  other 
place,  or  at  least  hâve  treated  his  subject  in  a less  veracious 
fashion  ; and  the  reason  they  gave,  or  rather  did  not  give,  was 
that  certain  details  in  the  fresco  attracted  too  often  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  shop-boys  who  were  forced  by  their  masters 
to  attend  church  on  Siindays  and  holy  days. 

Bussy  looked  at  Le  Haudouin,  who,  having  become  a shop- 
boy  for  the  nonce,  was  regarding  this  picture  with  great 
interest. 

Do  you  really  imagine,  now,”  said  lie,  “ you  will  kindle 
anacreontic  fancies  in  my  mind  with  your  chapel  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Egypt  ? If  you  do,  you  hâve  mistaken  your  man. 
You  ought  to  hâve  taken  monks  or  students  with  you.” 

God  forbid  ! ” answered  Le  Haudouin  : “ Omnis  cogitatio 
libidinosa  cerebrum  infecitF 

Well,  then,  what  is  your  purpose  ? ” 

Faith,  although  the  place  is  a little  dark,  I think  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  it  plainly  enough.” 

Corne,  now  ; surely  you  had  some  other  object  in  dragging 
me  here  than  that  of  showing  me  Saint  Mary’s  knees  ? ” 

Ko,  iipon  my  word,”  said  Bémy. 

Then  I hâve  seen  ail  I want  to  see  ; let  us  leave.” 

Wait  awhile,”  said  Kémy.  The  office  is  nearly  over  ; if 
we  were  to  leave  now  we  should  disturb  the  congrégation.” 
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And  he  gently  detained  Bussy  by  taking  hold  of  his  arm. 

“ Ah,  they  are  going  now,”  continued  Bémy,  after  a few 
seconds  ; suppose  we  do  as  the  others.” 

Bussy  moved  toward  the  door,  visibly  indiffèrent  and  absent- 
minded. 

“ What  ! ” exclaimed  Le  Haudouin,  leaving  the  church 
without  taking  holy  water  ? Why,  really,  you  must  be  losing 
your  wits.” 

Bussy  walked  as  obediently  as  a child  to  the  column  within 
which  lay  the  holy  water  font. 

Le  Haudouin  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a sign  of  in- 
telligence to  a woman  who,  as  soon  as  she  noticed  the  gesture, 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  saine  column  to  which  Bussy 
was  going. 

So  it  happened  that  at  the  very  moment  the  count  was 
stretching  out  his  hand  toward  the  font,  which  was  in  the 
form  of  a shell  and  supported  by  two  Egyptians  in  black 
marble,  another  hand,  somewhat  large  and  red,  but  a woman’s, 
for  ail  that,  met  his  own,  and  touched  it  with  the  purifying 
liquid. 

Bussy  could  not  help  raising  his  eyes  from  the  large,  red 
hand  to  the  woman’s  face  ; but  as  soon  as  he  did  so  he 
recoiled  and  turned  pale,  for  in  the  hand’s  owner  he  recognized 
Gertrude,  half  disguised  by  a thick  black  woolen  veil. 

He  remained  in  the  same  attitude,  his  arm  extended,  for- 
getting  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  while  Gertrude  passed 
him  with  a bow  and  vanished  through  the  porch. 

Two  steps  behind  Gertrude,  whose  vigorous  arms  elbowed  a 
path  for  her,  went  a woman  carefully  wrapped  in  a silk  man- 
tilla,  whose  youthful,  élégant  Unes,  charming  foot,  aud  délicate 
figure  reminded  him  that  there  was  only  one  other  person  in 
the  World  who  could  boast  of  similar  possessions. 

Rémy  looked  at  him  silently  ; Bussy  now  understood  why 
the  young  man  had  brought  him  to  the  Rue  Sainte-Marie 
l’Égyptienne,  and  into  the  church. 

Bussy  followed  the  woman  and  Le  Haudouin  followed  Bussy. 

It  would  hâve  been  amusing  to  watch  those  four  figures 
marching  behind  one  another  with  measured  tread,  did  not  the 
païen ess  and  sadness  of  two  of  them  bear  witness  to  cruel  suf- 
fering. 

Gertrude,  still  in  front,  turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre, advanced  a few  yards  along  the  Street,  and  then 
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suddenly  passed  into  an  alley  on  the  right,  which  was  closed 
up  by  a hoiise  at  the  end. 

Bussy  paused. 

I say,  M.  le  Comte,’’  asked  Rémy,  do  you  wish  me  to 
tread  on  your  heels  ? ” 

Bussy  went  on. 

Gertrude,  in  advance  as  usual,  drew  a key  from  her  pocket 
and  opened  the  door  of  the  house.  Her  mistress  passed  her, 
and  entered,  without  turning  her  head. 

Rémy  said  a few  words  to  the  servant,  drew  aside,  and  let 
Bussy  pass  him.  Then  he  and  Gertrude  entered  in  turn, 
bolted  the  door,  and  the  blind  alley  was  once  more  deserted. 

It  was  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  and  near  the  begin- 
ning  of  May  ; caressed  by  the  génial  mildness  of  the  air,  the 
leaves  were  already  beginning  to  expand  within  their  bursting 
sheaths. 

Bussy  looked  around  him  ; he  was  in  a little  garden  about 
fifty  feet  square,  surrounded  by  very  high  walls,  the  summit 
of  which  was  clothed  with  vines  and  ivy  ; from  time  to  time 
the  growing  young  shoots  sent  little  particles  of  plaster 
falling,  and  gave  to  the  breeze  that  strong,  pungent  perfume 
which  the  freshness  of  the  night-time  always  extracts  from 
their  leaves. 

, Long  gilly-flowers,  merrily  darting  ont  of  the  chinks  in  the 
old  church  wall,  made  a brave  show  with  their  buds  red  as 
unalloyed  copper. 

The  first  lilacs  which  had  flowered  in  the  morning  sun  also 
fluttered  the  young  man’s  still  unsettled  brain  with  their  sweet 
émanations  ; he  wondered  if  ail  those  perfumes,  ail  this  warmth 
and  life,  had  not  corne  to  him,  so  weak  and  forlorn  hardly  an 
hour  ago,  solely  because  of  the  presence  of  the  woman  he  so 
tenderly  loved. 

Under  a bower  of  jasmineand  clematis,  upon  a little  wooden 
bench  backed  against  the  church  wall,  sat  Diane,  with  droop- 
ing  head  andarms  hanging  inert  by  her  sides,  bruising  between 
her  fingers  a wall-flower,  the  leaves  of  which  she  was  imcon- 
sciously  breaking  off  and  scattering  on  the  sand. 

At  that  moment  a nightingale,  concealed  in  a neighboring 
chestnut,  burst  into  its  long  and  doleful  song,  which  it  modu- 
lated  at  intervais  with  the  niost  intricate  and  soul-subduing 
variations. 

Bussy  was  alone  in  this  garden  with  Madaîme  de  Monsoreau, 
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for  Rémy  and  Gertrude  kept  at  a distance.  He  approached 
her  ; Diane  raised  her  head. 

M.  le  Comte/’  said  she,  in  a timid  voice,  ail  dissimulation 
would  be  unwortliy^  of  us  both  ; if  you  found  me  at  the  cburch 
of  Sainte -Marie  l’Egyptienne,  it  was  not  chance  that  brought 
you  thither.” 

“ No,  madame,”  said  Bussy,  it  was  Le  Haudouin  who  in- 
duced  me  to  leave  my  hôtel  without  telling  his  object,  and  I 
swear  to  you  I was  ignorant  ” — 

You  mistake  the  meaning  of  my  words,  monsieur,”  said 
Diane,  sadly.  Yes,  I knew  it  was  M.  Rémy  led  you  to  the 
church  — by  force,  perhaps  ? ” 

Madame,”  answered  Bussy,  ‘‘  it  was  not  by  force.  I did 
not  know  whom  I was  to  see  there.” 

‘‘  That  is  harsh  language,  M.  le  Comte,”  niurmured  Diane, 
shaking  her  head  and  looking  at  Bussy  with  eyes  that  were 
moist  with  tears.  “ Do  you  mean  that,  if  you  had  been  aware 
of  Rémy’s  secret,  you  would  not  hâve  accompanied  hini  ? ” 

Oh,  madame  !” 

It  is  quite  natural  and  proper.  Monsieur,  you  did  me  a 
great  service,  and  I hâve  never  yet  thanked  you  for  your  court- 
esy.  Pardon  me,  and  accept  my  most  heartfelt  thanks.” 
Madame  !” 

Bussy  came  to  a dead  sto^j.  He  was  so  stunned  that  hs 
could  neither  find  words  nor  ideas. 

But  I wished  to  prove  to  you,”  continued  Diane,  growing 
more  animated,  that  I am  not  an  ungrateful  woman,  that  I 
hâve  a heart  that  can  recollect.  It  was  I who  requested  M. 
Rémy  to  procure  me  the  honor  of  this  interview,  and  appointed 
this  place  for  our  meeting.  Forgive  me  if  I hâve  displeased 
you.” 

Bussy  laid  a hand  upon  his  heart. 

Oh,  madame  ! ” said  he,  you  surely  do  not  think  that  ! ” 

Ideas  were  beginning  to  corne  back  to  this  poor  broken  heart, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  soft  evening  breeze  that  had  brought 
with  it  such  sweet  perfumes  and  tender  words  was  dispelling 
the  clouds  that  dulled  his  vision. 

“I  know,”  resumed  Diane,  who  was  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
because  she  had  prepared  herself  for  this  interview,  “ I know 
how  much  trouble  you  hâve  taken  in  fulfilling  my  commission. 
I know  ail  your  delicacy,  both  know  and  appreciate  it,  you 
may  rest  assured.  Imagine,  then,  what  must  hâve  been  my 
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sufferings  at  thé  thought  that  you  may  hâve  misunderstood  the 
feelings  of  my  heart.’’ 

Madame/’  said  Bussy,  for  the  last  three  days  I hâve 
been  ill.” 

Yes,  I am  aware  of  it,”  answered  Diane,  with  a blush  that 
betrayed  ail  lier  interest  in  that  illness,  “ and  I suffered  more 
than  you,  for  M.  Rémy,  who  deceived  me,  no  doubt,  led  me  to 
believe  ” — 

That  your  forgetfulness  was  the  cause  of  my  sulfering. 
Ah  ! it  is  true.” 

Bor  that  reason,  I hâve  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  as  I am  do- 
ing,  count,”  continued  Madame  de  Monsoreau,  to  thank  you 
for  your  devoted  care  and  assure  you  of  my  eternal  gratitude. 
Do  you  believe  that  I am  now  speàking  from  the  very  depths 
of  my  heart  ? ” 

Bussy  shook  his  head  sadly  and  did  not  answer. 

“ Do  you  doubt  my  words  ? ” inquired  Diane. 

Madame,”  answered  Bussy,  those  who  expérience  a feel- 
ing  of  kindness  for  a person  display  that  kindness  in  the  best 
way  they  can  ; you  knew  I was  at  the  palace  on  the  night  of 
your  présentation  at  court  ; you  knew  T was  before  you  and 
must  hâve  felt  my  gaze  riveted  on  your  person,  and  yet  you 
never  raised  your  eyes  to  meet  mine  ; not  by  a single  word, 
not  by  a single  gesture,  not  by  a single  sign,  did  you  let  me 
know  you  were  aware  that  I was  there.  But,  perhaps,  I am 
wrong  ; perhaps  you  did  not  recognize  me  ; you  had  only  seen 
me  twice.” 

Diane’s  answer  was  a look  of  such  sad  reproach  that  Bussy 
was  stirred  by  it  in  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  his  soûl. 

“ Forgive  me,  madame,”  said  he,  forgive  me  ; you  are  not 
like  other  women,  and  yet  you  act  like  ordinary  women.  This 
marriage  ?” 

Do  you  not  know  why  I was  forced  to  conclude  it  ? ” 

“ Yes,  but  it  was  so  easy  to  break  it.” 

‘‘  It  was  impossible,  on  the  contrary.” 

But  did  nothing  tell  you  that  you  had  near  you  a man 
ready  to  devote  his  life  to  your  interests  ? ” 

Diane  lowered  her  eyes. 

It  was  that,  especially,  that  frightened  me,”  said  she. 

And  it  was  to  such  considérations  as  these  that  you  sacri- 
hced  me  ! Ah  ! do  you  dream  what  sort  of  a life  mine  must  be, 
now  that  you  belong  to  another  ? ” 
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“ Monsieur/’  said  the  countess,  with  dignity,  I am  deter- 
mined  that  the  honor  of  the  name  I bear  shall  not  be  imper- 
illed.” 

The  name  of  Monsoreau,  which,  I suppose,  you  hâve  taken 
from  choice.” 

You  think  so  ! ” stammered  Diane.  So  much  the 
better  ! ” 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  her  head  dropped  again  on  her 
breast,  and  Bussy,  moved  by  the  sight,  walked  up  and  down 
in  great  agitation. 

“ Well,  madame,”  said  he,  ‘‘1  hâve  now  become  what  I was 
before,  a stranger  to  you.” 

Alas  ! ” said  Diane. 

Your  silence  is  enough  to  tell  me  so.” 

I can  onty  speak  by  my  silence.” 

Your  silence,  madame,  is  the  continuation  of  your  récep- 
tion of  me  at  the  Louvre.  At  the  Louvre  you  would  not  see 
me  ; here  you  will  not  speak  to  me.” 

“ At  the  Louvre  I was  in  the  presence  of  M.  de  Monsoreau, 
under  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Monsoreau,  and  he  is  jealous.” 

“ Jealous  ! Great  God  ! Whose  happiness  can  he  envy, 
then,  when  everybody  envies  his  ? ” 

I tell  you  he  is  jealous,  monsieur  ; for  sonie  few  days  he 
has  seen  a person  rambiing  round  our  new  building.” 

“ Then  you  hâve  left  the  little  house  in  the  Eue  Sainte- 
Antoine  ? ” 

What  ! ” cried  Diane,  carried  away  by  an  unguarded  im- 
pulse, then  it  was  not  you  ?” 

“ Madame,  since  the  announcement  of  your  marriage,  since 
your  présentation  at  the  Louvre,  in  short,  ever  since  you  did 
not  deign  to  honor  me  with  a glance,  I hâve  been  in  bed, 
devoured  by  the  fever  of  which  I am  dying.  You  must  see, 
therefore,  that  j^our  husband  cannot  be  jealous  of  me,  since  I 
am  not  the  person  he  has  found  prowling  about  his  house.” 

Well,  monsieur,  if  it  be  true,  as  you  hâve  just  told  me, 
that  you  felt  some  desire  to  see  me  again,  you  may  thank  this 
stranger,  for,  knowing  M.  de  Monsoreau  as  I know  him,  this 
man  frightened  me  on  your  account,  and  I wished  to  say  to 
you  : ^ Do  not  expose  yourself  thus,  do  not  render  me  even 
more  unhappy  than  I am  already.’  ” 

“You  need  not  be  alarmed,  madame;  I assure  you  it  was 
not  I.” 
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And  now,  let  me  finish  ail  I had  to  say.  From  dread  of 
this  man  whom  I do  not  know,  but  whom,  perhaps,  M.  de 
Monsoreau  knows,  he  requires  me  to  leave  Paris,  so  that,’’ 
added  Diane,  holding  ont  her  hand  to  Bussy,  you  may  con- 
sider  this  conversation,  M.  le  Comte,  as  our  last.  To-morrow 
I start  for  Meridor.’’ 

You  start  for  Meridor,  madame  ? ” oried  Bussy. 

It  is  the  only  means  of  reassuring  M.  de  Monsoreau,”  said 
Diane  ; it  is  the  only  means  of  regaining  my  tranquillity. 
Besides,  1 detest  Paris,  I detest  society,  the  court,  the  Louvre. 
I am  glad  to  hâve  a chance  of  being  alone  amid  the  memories 
of  my  girlhood.  It  seems  to  me  as  if,  by  going  back  to  the 
thoughts  of  my  early  years,  a little  of  my  past  happiness 
might  drop  on  my  head  as  a refreshing  dew.  My  father  ac- 
companies  me,  and  I shall  meet  M.  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc 
yonder  ; they  regret  I am  not  near  them.  Adieu,  M.  de 
Bussy.” 

Bussy  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

So  be  it  ! ” he  murmured,  “ then  ail  is  over  for  me.” 

“ What  is  that  you  say  ? ” cried  Diane,  rising. 

I say,  madame,  that  this  man  who  exiles  you,  who  wrests 
from  me  my  last  remain ing  hope,  the  hope  of  breathing  the 
air  you  breathe,  of  catching  a glimpse  of  you  occasionally,  of 
touching  your  robe  as  you  pass,  in  short,  of  adoring  a living 
being  and  not  a shadow,  I say  that  this  man  is  my  mortal 
enemy,  and  that,  though  I were  to  perish  in  the  attempt,  I 
will  destroy  this  man  with  my  own  hands  ! ” 

“ Oh  ! M.  le  Comte  ! ” 

The  wretch  ! ” cried  Bussy,  what  ! was  it  not  enough  he 
should  bave  for  wife  the  chastest  and  loveliest  of  human 
beings  ? No,  he  must  be  jealous  in  addition!  He  jealous  ! 
would  this  ridiculous  and  devouring  monster  want  every- 
thing  ? ” 

“ Ah  ! be  calm,  count  ! be  calm  ! Good  heavens  ! perhaps 
he  is  to  be  excused.” 

Excused  ! do  you  defend  him,  madame  ? ” 

Oh,  if  you  knew  ! ” said  Diane,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  as  if,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  he  could  see  her 
blushes. 

“ If  I knew  ? ” repeated  Bussy.  Ah,  madame,  I know 
only  one  thing  — he  who  is  your  husband  should  think  of 
nothing  in  the  world  except  you.” 
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‘‘  But/’  said  Diane,  in  a broken  voice,  if  yoii  were  mis- 
taken,  M.  le  Comte,  and  if  he  were  not  my  husband  ! ” 

And,  after  uttering  these  words,  the  young  woman,  lightly 
touching  with  her  cold  hand  the  burning  hand  of  Bussy,  rose 
and  fled,  light  as  a shadow,  into  one  of  the  sombre  pathways 
of  the  little  garden,  seized  Gertrude’ s arm,  and  disappeared 
with  her,  before  Bussy,  mad,  intoxicated,  wild  with  delight, 
had  time  even  to  stretch  out  his  arm  s and  de  tain  her. 

He  uttered  a cry  and  staggered  to  his  feet. 

Bémy  arrived  barely  in  time  to  catch  hini  in  his  arms  and 
place  hini  sitting  on  the  bench  which  Diane  had  just  left. 


CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

HOW  d’épernon  had  a torn  doublet  and  how  schomberg 

WAS  DYED  BLUE. 

While  Maître  La  Hurière  was  piling  up  signatures  on  top 
of  signatures,  while  Chicot  was  entrusting  GorenÜot  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  Corne  eV Abondance,  while  Bussy  was 
returniiig  to  life  in  that  blessed  little  garden,  so  full  of  per- 
fumes,  songs,  and  love,  Henri,  depressed  by  what  he  had 
wituessed  in  the  city,  angered  by  the  preaching  he  had  heard 
in  the  churches,  furious  at  the  mysterious  compliments  paid 
his  brother  Anjou,  whom  he  had  seen  passing  before  him  in 
the  Eue  Sainte-Honoré,  attended  by  Guise  and  Mayenne,  with 
a whole  suite  of  gentlemen  apparently  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  Monsoreau,  — Henri,  we  say,  was  returning  to  the 
Louvre  in  company  with  Maugiron  and  Quélus. 

The  King,  as  usual,  had  set  out  with  his  four  friends  ; but 
when  within  a few  yards  of  the  Louvre,  Schomberg  and 
D’Epernon,  bored  by  the  King’s  évident  ill-humor,  and  reckoii- 
ing  that  on  such  a turbulent  night  there  must  be  room  for 
pleasure  and  adventures,  took  advantage  of  the  first  brawl  and 
disappeared  at  the  corner  of  the  Eue  de  l’Astruce. 

So,  while  the  King  and  his  two  friends  went  on  their  way 
along  the  quay,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  along 
the  Eue  d’Orléans. 

Before  they  had  advanced  a hundred  steps  they^  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  adventures  they  were  seeking.  D’Épernon  had 
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passed  his  cane  betweeii  the  legs  of  a citizen  and  tripped  him 
up,  sending  him  rolling  several  yards  beyond  him,  and  Schom- 
berg  had  snatched  ofî  the  cap  of  a wonian  he  thought  old,  but 
who  turned  ont  to  be  yoimg  and  pretty. 

Both,  however,  had  selected  the  wrong  day  for  making  an 
assault  on  these  worthy  Parisians,  a class  ordinarily  so  patient. 
The  streets  were  full  of  that  fevçr  of  revoit  that  suddenly  sweeps 
on  occasions  through  a great  capital  ; the  citizen  who  had  been 
laid  on  his  beam  ends  was  soon  on  his  feet,  crying  : Death  to 
the  heretic  ! ’’  He  was  a zealot,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
and  he  rushed  on  D’Epernon;  the  woman  who  had  lost  her 
cap  cried  : Death  to  the  minion  ! ” a more  dangerous  cry 
still  ; and  her  husband,  who  was  a dyer,  let  loose  his  apprentices 
on  Schomberg. 

Schomberg  was  brave  ; he  halted,  spoke  haughtily,  andclapped 
his  hand  on  his  sword. 

D’Épernon  was  prudent  ; he  fled. 

Henri  had  not  been  particularly  anxious  about  his  two 
minions.  He  knew  that  both  of  them  generally  managed  to 
extricate  them  sel  ves  from  any  difficulty  they  tumbled  into  ; 
the  one  by  the  aid  of  his  legs,  thé  other  by  that  of  his  arms. 
He  had  then  had  his  ramble,  as  we  hâve  seen,  and  again 
entered  the  Louvre. 

He  was  in  his  armory,  seated  in  his  huge  elbow  chair,  treni- 
bling  with  impatience,  seeking  for  some  good  pretext  to  get  into 
a rage. 

Maugiron  was  playing  with  Narcisse,  the  King’s  big  grey- 
hound. 

Quélus,  with  his  hands  pressed  against  his  cheeks,  was 
squatting  on  a cushion  and  gazing  up  at  Henri. 

“They  are  always  going  on  in  this  way,”  said  the  King, 
“ always  plotting.  At  one  time  tigers,  at  another,  serpents  ; 
when  they  do  not  bound  they  creep.” 

“ Hang  it,  sire  ! ” answered  Quélus,  do  you  not  always 
hâve  plots  in  a kingdom  ? What  the  devil  would  kings’  sons 
and  kings’  brothers  and  kings’  cousins  hâve  to  do  if  they 
could  n’t  plot  ? ” 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  Quélus  ; what  with  your  absurd  maxims 
and  big,  puffed  cheeks,  you  are  a good  deal  more  like  a mounte- 
bank  at  the  fair  of  Saint  Laurence  than  a politician.” 

Quélus  whirled  round  on  the  cushion  and  irreverently  turned 
his  back  on  the  King. 
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“ Corne,  now,  Maugiron,  am  I riglit  or  am  I wrong  ? Do 
y ou  think  it  right  to  cajole  me  with  rigmarole  and  twaddle  as 
if  I were  a commonplace  king,  or  a draper,  afraid  of  losing  his 
pet  cat  ? ’’ 

Zounds  ! sire,”  answered  Maugiron,  wlio  was  always  on  the 
side  of  Quélus,  if  y ou  are  not  a commonplace  king,  show  it 
by  proving  yourself  a great  king.  What  the  devil  ! look  at 
Narcisse  there,  he  ’s  a good  dog,  a good-natured  beast  ; but  you 
just  pull  his  ears,  and  see  how  he  growls  5 you  just  tread  on 
his  paws,  and  see  how  he  bites.” 

Good  ! ” said  Henri,  now  the  other  one  compares  me  to 
a dog.” 

No,  sire,  not  by  any  manner  of  means,”  answered  Maugi- 
ron, if  niy  words  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  I place 
Narcisse  far  above  you,  for  Narcisse  knows  how  to  defend 
himself  and  you  don’t.” 

And  he,  too,  turned  his  back  on  Henri. 

Oh,  very  well  ! ” said  the  King,  “ so  now  I am  alone.  Oh, 
very  well,  go  on  as  you  are  going,  my  worthy  friends,  upon 
whom  I am  accused  of  wasting  the  revenues  of  my  kingdom. 
Abandon,  insult,  murder  me  ; I hâve  noue  but  murderers  around 
my  person,  I give  you  my  word  of  honor.  Ah,  Chicot  ! my 
poor  Chicot  ! where  art  thon  ? ” 

Good  ! ” cried  Quélus,  that  was  ail  there  was  wanting  ! 
He  ’s  calling  for  Chicot  now  ! ” 

Oh,  it  ’s  not  surprising,”  answered  Maugiron. 

And  the  insolent  fellow  mumbled  a certain  Latin  proverb 
which  may  be  translated  : A man  Is  known  by  his  company  A 

Henri  frowned  darkly,  a flash  of  terrible  anger  illuminated 
his  great  black  eyes,  and,  for  a moment,  the  look  with  which 
he  regarded  his  indiscreet  friends  was  the  look  befitting  a 
king. 

But  exhausted,  doubtless,  by  this  passing  gleam  of  anger, 
the  King  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  rubbing  his  ear  with 
one  of  the  little  puppies  ont  of  his  basket. 

At  the  saine  instant  a quick  step  resounded  in  the  ante- 
chamber,  and  U’Épernon  appeared,  without  liât  or  cloak,  and 
with  his  doublet  ail  torn. 

Quélus  and  Maugiron  turned  around,  and  Narcisse  ran  up, 
snapping  at  the  newcomer,  as  if  the  only  thing  he  recognized 
about  the  King’s  courtiers  was  their  garb. 

J esus  ! ” cried  Henri  ; what  lias  happened  to  you  ? ” 
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Sire/’  answered  D’Épernon,  look  at  me.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  jour  Majesty’s  friends  are  treated.” 

“ And  who  has  treated  you  thus  ? ” asked  the  King. 

Mordieu  ! your  people,  or  rather,  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  people, 
who  cried  : ^ Long  live  the  League  ! long  live  the  Mass  ! long 
live  Guise  ! long  live  François  ! ’ — long  live  everybody,  in  short, 
except  the  King  ! ” 

“ And  what  did  you  do  to  them  to  hâve  them  treat  you  in 
this  nianner  ? ” 

I ? nothing.  What  do  you  fancy  I should  think  of  doing 
to  a whole  people  ? They  saw  I was  a friend  of  your  Majesty, 
and  that  was  enough  for  them.” 

But  Schomberg  ? ” 

What  about  Schomberg  ? ” 

Did  not  Schomberg  corne  to  your  help  ? Did  not  Schom- 
berg defend  you  ? ” 

Corbœuf!  Schomberg  had  enough  to  do  to  defend  him- 
self.” 

How  was  that  ? ” 

I left  him  in  the  grip  of  a dyer,  whose  wife’s  cap  he  had 
snatched  off,  and  of  five  or  six  of  his  appreiitices.  I ’m  afraid 
he  is  going  to  hâve  a hard  time  of  it.” 

“ Par  la  mordieu  ! ” cried  Henri  ; and  where  did  you 
leave  my  poor  Schomberg  ? I will  go  myself  to  his  aid,”  said 
he,  rising.  People  may  say,  and  with  a good  deal  of  truth,” 
added  the  King,  looking  at  Maugiron  and  Quélus,  “ that  my 
friends  forsake  me  ; but,  at  least,  no  one  shall  ever  be  able  to 
say  that  I forsake  my  friends.” 

Thanks,  sire,”  said  a voice  behind  Henri,  thanks,  but  I 
am  here,  Gott  verdamme  mih,  got  clear  of  them  without  help, 
but,  certainly,  not  without  trouble.” 

Schomberg  ! it  ’s  Schomberg’s  voice  ! ” cried  the  three  min- 
ions. But  where  the  devil  are  you,  Schomberg  ? ” 

Pardieu  ! where  I am,  you  can  see  me  easily  enough,” 
exclaimed  the  same  voice. 

And  froni  the  dark  corner  of  the  apartment  there  advanced, 
not  a man,  but  a shadow. 

Schomberg  ! ” cried  the  King,  where  hâve  you  corne 
from,  and  why  are  you  of  that  color  ? ” 

In  fact,  Schomberg,  from  head  to  foot,  ail  over,  both  in 
every  particle  of  his  person  and  his  garments,  was  of  the  most 
beautiful  shade  of  royal  blue  that  can  be  imagined. 
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“ Del'  Teufel  ! ’’  he  exclaimed  ; the  wretches  ! I am  no 
longer  snrprised  every  one  ran  after  me/^ 

“ But  what  has  happened  ? said  Henri  ; “ if  you  had 
turned  yellow,  I could  hâve  explained  it  ; it  might  hâve  been 
the  efîect  of  fear  ; but  blue  ! 

They  steeped  me  in  a vat,  the  rascals  ! I thought  at 
first  they  had  soaked  me  in  a tub  of  water,  but  it  was  a vat 
of  indigo.” 

Oh,  mordieu  ! ” said  Quélus,  roaring,  their  sin,  then,  is 
their  punishment.  Indigo  cornes  very  high,  and  you  must 
hâve  carried  away  at  least  twenty  crowns’  worth  on  you  ! ” 

Oh,  yes,  it  ’s  easy  for  you  to  joke.  I vvish  I could  hâve 
seen  you  in  my  place.” 

And  you  hâve  n’t  ripped  up  any  of  them  ? ” asked  Mau- 
giron. 

“ I left  my  poniard  somewhere,  up  to  the  hilt  in  a scabbard 
of  flesh  ; but,  in  a minute,  ail  was  over  : 1 was  seized,  lifted 
up,  carried  ofî,  dipped  in  the  vat,  and  almost  drowned.” 

‘‘  And  how  did  you  get  out  of  their  hands  ? ” 

By  having  the  courage  to  act  like  a coward/  sire.” 

“ And  what  did  you  do  ? ” 

I cried  : ‘ Long  live  the  League  ! ’ ” 

“Just  like  what  I did,”  said  D’Epernon,  ‘^only  I cried: 
‘ Long  live  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ! ’” 

‘‘  And  so  did  I,”  said  Schomberg,  biting  his  lips  ; “ they 
forced  me  to  shout  the  very  same  words.  But  that  is  not  the 
worst  .of  it.” 

‘‘  What  ! ” exclaimed  the  King,  did  they  make  you  shout 
anything  else,  my  poor  Schomberg  ? ’’ 

No,  they  didn’t  make  me  shout  anything  else  ; it  was  quite 
enough  as  it  was,  God  knows  ! But,  just  as  I was  crying, 
^ Long  live  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ’ ” — 

Well  ? ” 

Guess  who  was  passing.” 

How  could  I guess  ? ” 

Bussy,  that  damned  Bussy  of  his,  and  he  heard  me  hurrah- 
ing  for  his  master.” 

“ Oh,  he  could  n’t  hâve  understood  what  the  row  was  about,” 
said  Quélus. 

Oh,  no  ! could  n’t  hâve  understood  ! when  he  saw  me  up 
to  my  neck  in  a vat,  with  a dagger  at  my  throat  ! ” 
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Surely,”  said  Maiigiron,  he  must  hâve  corne  to  your 
help  ? It  ’s  a duty  one  gentleman  owes  to  another.” 

“ He  ? He  appeared  to  be  too  busy  thinking  of  soinething 
else.  He  was  flying  as  if  he  had  wings  ; he  scarcely  touched 
the  ground  with  his  feet.” 

And  besides/’  said  Maugiron,  he  may  not  hâve  recognized 
you,  perhaps  ? ” 

As  if  that  were  likely  ! ’’ 

You  were  blue  at  the  time,  then  ? 

I should  say  I was  ! 

Oh,  in  that  case  we  must  excuse  him,”  observed  Henri  ; 

for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I did  not  know  you  myself,  my  poor 
Schomberg.” 

“ Hever  mind,’’  answered  the  young  nian,  whose  coolness  on 
the  occasion  gave  token  of  his  German  origin,  we  ’ll  meet  yet 
somewhere  else  than  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Coquillière,  and 
when  that  day  cornes  I won’t  be  in  a vat,  either.” 

As  far  as  I am  concerned,’’  said  H’Epernon,  it  is  the 
master  I should  like  to  chastise,  not  the  lackey  ; 1 want  to 
deal  with  Monseigneur  le  Duc  d’Anjou  and  not  with  Bussy.” 

Yes,  yes,”  cried  Schomberg,  ‘‘  with  the  Duc  d’Anjou, 
who  would  kill  us  with  ridicule  before  killing  us  with  a 
dagger.” 

With  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  wliose  praises  every  one  is  singing  in 
the  streets.  You  heard  them,  sire,”  said  Quélus  and  Maugiron 
together. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  he  who  is  now  master  over  Paris,  and 
not  the  King  ; you  just  take  a walk  in  the  streets,  sire,”  said 
D’Épernon,  and  you  ’ll  see  whether  the  people  respect  you  a 
whit  more  than  they  do  us.” 

Ah  ! my  brother,  my  brother  ! ” muttered  Henri,  in  a 
menacing  tone. 

Oh,  yes,  sire,”  said  Schomberg,  “ you  cry  often  enough  : 
^ my  brother  ! my  brother  ! ’ but  you  never  adopt  any  measures 
against  this  same  brother,  and  yet  I am  as  sure  as  I can  be 
that  this  brother  of  yours  is  at  the  head  of  a conspiracy 
against  you.” 

“ Alordieu!  it  is  just  what  I was  saying  to  these  gentlemen 
when  you  entered,  D’Épernon,”  cried  Henri,  but  they 
answered  me  with  a shrug  and  turned  their  backs  on  me.” 

‘^Sire,”  said  Maugiron,  ^‘we  answered  with  a shrug  and 
turned  our  backs  on  you,  not  because  you  said  there  was  a con- 
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spiracy,  but  because  we  saw  y ou  had  uo  intention  of  crusbing 
that  conspiracy.” 

And  now/’  continued  Quélus,  we  turn  round  again  and 
say  to  you  : ^ Save  us,  sire,  or  rather,  save  yourself,  for  with  our 
fall  cornes  your  death.  To-morrow  M.  de  Guise  appears  at  the 
Louvre  ; to-morrow  he  will  ask  you  to  name  a chief  for  the 
League  ; to-morrow  you  will  name  the  Duc  d’Anjou  as  you 
hâve  promised;  and  then,  with  the  Duc  d’Anjou  at  the  head  of 
the  League,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  head  of  a hundred  thousand 
Parisians,  inflamed  by  the  orgies  of  this  night,  the  Duc  d’An- 
jou can  do  whatever  he  likes  with  you.’  ” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Henri,  so  then,  if  I make  up  my  mind  to  take 
some  décisive  step,  you  are  resolved  to  support  me  ? ” 

Yes,  sire,”  answered  the  young  men  in  unison. 

Only,  sire,”  said  D’Épernon,  “ you  must  give  me  time  to 
put  on  another  cap,  cloak,  and  doublet.” 

We  ’re  about  the  saine  height,”  answered  Henri.  “ Pass 
into  my  wardrobe  ; my  valet  will  furnish  you  with  what  you 
want.” 

“ And  you  must  give  me  time,  sire,  for  a bath,”  said  Schom- 
berg. 

“ Pass  into  my  bathroom,  Schomberg  ; my  attendant  will 
take  care  of  you.” 

Sire,”  said  Schomberg,  we  may  be  in  hopes,  then,  that 
this  insult  will  not  remain  unavenged  ? ” 

Henri  made  a sign  with  his  hand  for  silence,  and  dropping 
his  head  on  his  breast,  appeared  to  be  reflecting  profoundly. 

After  a few  moments,  he  said,  Quélus,  find  ont  if  M.  d’An- 
jou has  returned  to  the  Louvre.” 

Quélus  passed  out.  D’Epernon  and  Schomberg  waited  for 
the  answer  of  Quélus,  their  zeal  revived  to  the  highest  point  by 
the  imminence  of  danger.  It  is  not  during  a tempest  but 
during  a calm  that  sailors  become  mutinous. 

‘‘  Sire,”  asked  Maugiron,  “ is  your  Majesty,  then,  about  to 
take  the  décisive  step  you  mentioned  ? ” 

You  ’ll  soon  know,”  answered  the  King.  ^ 

Quélus  returned.  ri.- 

M.  le  Duc  has  not  yet  returned,”  said  he. 

It  is  well,”  answered  the  King.  D’Épernon,  go  and  change 
your  clothes,  and  you,  Schomberg,  go  and  change  your  color. 
Do  you,  Quélus  and  Maugiron,  go  down  to  the  window,  and 
keep  watch  until  my  brother  returns,” 
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‘‘  And  when  he  returns  ? ’’  asked  Qnélus. 

When  he  returns,  order  ail  the  gates  to  be  closed.  Gro.’’ 

Bravo,  sire  ! ” said  Qnélus. 

Sire,”  said  D’Epernon,  I will  be  back  in  ten  minutes.” 

I cannot  tell  when  I shall  be  back,”  said  Schomberg.  It 
will  dépend  on  the  nature  of  the  dye.” 

Corne  as  soon  as  you  can,”  answered  Henri.  That  is  ail 
I hâve  to  say  to  you.” 

“ But  will  your  Majesty  remain  alone  ? ” inquired  Maugiron. 

“No,  Maugiron,  I remain  with  God,  and  am  about  to  ask 
him  to  protect  our  enterprise.” 

“ Pray  to  him  earnestly,  sire,”  said  Qnélus,  “ for  I am  begin- 
ning  to  believe  he  has  an  understanding  with  the  devil  to  damn 
us  ail  together  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  next.” 

“ Amen  ! ” said  Maugiron. 

The  two  young  men  who  were  ordered  to  stand  on  gnard  left 
by  one  door  ; the  two  who  were  going  to  change  their  costumes 
passed  ont  by  another. 

As  soon  as  the  King  was  alone,  he  went  and  knelt  down  on 
his  prie-Dieu, 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

CHICOT  IS  MORE  KING  OF  FRANCE  THAN  EVER. 

The  hour  of  midnight  struck.  It  was  the  hour  at  which  the 
gates  of  the  Louvre  were  ordinarily  closed.  But  Henri  had 
wisely  calculated  that  the  Duc  d’Anjou  would  not  fail  to  sleep 
to-night  in  the  Louvre.  He  would  do  so  in  order  to  weaken 
the  suspicions  the  disorders  of  the  evening  must  hâve  naturally 
aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  King. 

The  King  had,  therefore,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  kept  open 
until  one. 

At  a quarter  past  twelve  Qnélus  came  upstairs. 

“ Sire,”  s ’d  he,  “ the  duke  has  returned.” 

“ What  i^  Maugiron  doing  ? ” 

“ Watching  to  see  whether  the  duke  will  go  out  again.” 

“ There  ’s  no  danger  of  that.” 

“ Then  ” — said  Quélus,  with  a gesture  that  showed  the  King 
he  thought  the  time  for  action  had  corne. 
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Then  — let  him  go  to  bed  qnietly/’  answered  Henri. 

Who  are  with  him  ? ” 

M.  de  Monsoreau  and  his  ordinary  gentlemen.’’ 

And  M.  de  Bussy  ? ” 

M.  de  Bussy  was  not  with  him.” 

‘^Good,  ” said  the  King.  Tt  was  a great  relief  to  him  to 
know  his  brother  was  deprived  of  his  best  sword. 

What  are  your  Majesty’s  orders  ? ” asked  Quélus. 

Tell  D’Épernon  and  Schomberg  to  make  haste  and  inform 
Monsoreau  I desire  to  speak  with  him.” 

Quélus  bowed,  and  fulhlled  his  commission  with  ail  the 
promptitude  wherewith  hatred  and  the  desire  of  vengeance 
caii  inspire  the  human  heart. 

Five  minutes  later,  D’Épernon  and  vSchomberg  entered,  the 
one  newly  garbed,  the  other  partially  scrubbed  clean  of  the 
dye,  except  here  and  there  in  little  facial  cavities,  by  the  bath- 
ing  attendant,  who  had  assured  him  it  would  take  several  hot 
vapor  baths  to  restore  him  to  his  pristine  condition. 

After  the  two  minions  came  M.  de  Monsoreau. 

The  captain  of  your  Majesty’s  gnard  lias  just  informed  me 
that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  comniand  my  presence,”  said  the 
grand  huntsman,  bowing. 

Yes,  monsieur,”  said  Henri,  yes,  when  T was  ont  walking 
this  evening  there  was  such  a hue  moon  and  the  stars  were  so 
brilliant  that  it  struck  me  we  were  going  to  hâve  splendid 
weather  to-morrow,  just  the  sort  needed  for  a glorious  hunt. 
It  is  only  midnight,  M.  le  Comte  ; you  will,  then,  start  for 
Vincennes  at  once.  Hâve  a stag  roused  for  me,  as  we  ’ll  hunt 
to-morrow.” 

“ But,  sire,”  said  Monsoreau,  “ I was  under  the  impression 
that  011  to-morrow  you  had  an  appointment  with  Monseigneur 
d’Anjou  and  M.  de  Guise  for  the  purpose  of  naming  a chief 
of  the  League.” 

And  suppose  I had,  what  follows,  monsieur  ? ” said  the 
King,  in  that  haughty  tone  to  which  it  was  so  hard  to  reply. 

I was  — - thinking  — sire,”  stanimered  the  count,  that, 
perhaps,  there  would  be  no  time  ” — 

There  is  always  time,  monsieur,  for  him  who  knows  how 
to  make  use  of  it,  and  for  that  very  reason  T now  say  to  you  : 
you  hâve  time  to  start  to-night,  provided  you  start  at  once  ; 
you  will  hâve  time  to  rouse  a stag  to-night  and  to  hâve  every- 
thing  in  rcadiness  for  ten  to-niorrow.  Go,  then,  this  very  in- 
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stant  ! Quélus,  Maugiron,  see  that  the  gâte  of  the  Louvre 
is  opened  for  M.  de  Monsoreau,  by  uiy  order,  by  order  of 
the  King  ; and,  when  he  is  outside,  see  that  it  is  shut,  also 
by  order  of  the  King.” 

The  grand  huntsman  retired  in  amazeinent. 

Is  this  a Avhim  of  the  King  ? ” he  asked  the  two  young  gen- 
tlemen in  the  antechamber. 

Yes,”  they  answered,  curtly. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  saw  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  further 
inquiry,  and  he  was  silent. 

Oho  ! ” he  murmured,  with  a glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
Luc  d’Anjou’s  apartments,  “ ail  this  makes  it  look  as  if  a 
storin  were  brewing  for  his  royal  highness.” 

But  to  give  the  prince  a hint  of  how  inatters  stood  was  im- 
possible ; Quélus  stood  on  the  right  of  the  grand  huntsman  and 
Schomberg  on  his  left.  For  a moment  he  believed  the  two 
minions  had  spécial  orders  in  his  regard  and  were  holding  him 
prisoner,  and  it  was  only  when  he  heard  the  gâte  closing  behind 
.him  that  he  was  sure  his  suspicions  were  not  well  founded. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  Schomberg  and  Quélus  were  back 
with  the  King. 

“ Kow,”  said  the  King,  perfect  silence,  and  do  y ou  four 
follow  me.” 

Where  are  we  going,  sire  ? ” said  the  ever-cautious 
L’Épernon. 

“ Those  who  corne  will  learn,”  was  the  King’s  answer. 

Forward,  then  ! ” said  the  four  young  men  together. 

The  minions  saw  to  their  swords,  fastened  their  cloaks,  and 
followed  the  King,  who,  with  a lantern  in  his  hand,  led  them 
along  the  secret  corridor  we  are  so  well  acquainted  with,  and 
through  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  hâve  seen  the 
queen  mother  and  King  Charles  IX.  make  their  way  to  the 
apartments  of  their  daughter  and  sister  Margot,  the  saine 
apartments  that  were  now,  as  we  hâve  stated  already,  tenanted 
by  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

A valet  de  chambre  was  on  duty  in  the  corridor,  but,  before 
he  had  time  to  warn  his  master,  Henri  seized  him  by  the  hand 
and  cautioned  him  to  be  silent.  He  then  passed  him  over  to 
his  followers,  who  thrust  him  into  a closet  and  locked  the 
door  on  him. 

Henri  him  self  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the 
Duc  d’Anjou  slept. 
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The  duke  had  just  gone  to  bed,  his  brain  full  of  the  ambi- 
tions dreams  excited  by  the  events  of  the  past  evening.  He 
had  heard  his  own  name  cheered  to  the  skies,  while  that  of  the 
King  had  beeii  hooted  and  insulted.  Uiider  the  guidance  of 
|the  Duc  de  Guise,  he  had  seen  himself  and  his  gentlemen 
received  in  triumph  by  the  people  of  Paris,  while  the  King’s 
gentlemen  were  hissed  and  reviled.  Never  before,  during  the 
course  of  a long  career,  secret  plotting,  timid  conspiring,  and 
subterranean  intrigue,  had  he  made  such  an  advance  in  popu- 
larity,  and,  consequently,  in  hope. 

He  had  just  laid  down  a letter  on  the  table.  It  was  a letter 
brought  to  him  by  M.  de  Monsoreau  from  the  Duc  de  Guise,  in 
which  he  was  urged  to  let  nothing  hinder  him  from  being 
présent  at  the  King’s  levée  next  morniiig. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  had  no  need  of  such  advice  ; he  was  only 
too  anxious  himself  not  to  miss  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 

But  his  surprise  was  great  when  he  saw  the  door  in  the 
secret  lobby  open,  and  his  terror  grew  overwhelming  when  he 
perceived  that  it  was  the  King  who  opened  it. 

Henri  made  a sign  to  his  companions  to  remain  on  the 
threshold,  and  advanced  toward  the  bed,  grave,  frowning,  not 
uttering  a word. 

Sire,”  stammered  the  duke,  “ the  honor  your  Majesty  does 
me  is  so  unexpected  ” — 

“ That  it  has  frightened  you,  eh  ? ” said  the  King.  Yes,  I 
can  easily  understand  that.  No,  no,  stay  where  you  are, 
brother,  do  not  rise.” 

But,  sire,  only  — permit  me,”  answered  the  duke,  treni- 
bling,  and  drawing  to  him  the  Duc  de  Guise’s  letter,  which  he 
had  just  been  reading. 

You  were  reading?”  inquired  the  King. 

Yes,  sire.” 

What  you  were  reading  must  hâve  been  very  interesting, 
since  it  kept  you  awake  till  such  an  advanced  hour  in  the 
night  ? ” 

Oh,  sire,”  answered  the  duke,  with  a haggard  smile, 
‘‘  nothing  very  important  — the  little  gossip  of  the  evening.” 

Oh,  of  course,”  said  Henri,  T understand  ail  that — the 
little  gossip  of  the  evening,  a little  message  from  Venus;  but 
no,  I am  mistaken  ; the  little  notes  brought  by  Iris  or  Mercury 
are  never  sealed  with  such  big  seals  as  I see  on  that  one.” 

The  duke  hid  the  letter  entirely  away. 
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What  a discreet  créature  this  dear  François  of  mine  is  ! ” 
exclaimed  the  King,  with  a smile  so  hideous  that  it  was  no 
wonder  it  terrified  his  brother. 

However  he  made  an  effort  and  tried  to  regain  a little  self- 
confidence. 

Does  jour  Majesty  wish  to  say  anything  to  me  in  private  ? ” 
asked  the  dnke,  who  had  just  perceived  the  four  gentlemen  on 
the  threshold  and  noticed  that  they  were  enjoying  the  opening 
of  the  scene. 

Whatever  I might  hâve  to  say  in  private,  monsieur, 
answered  the  King,  emphasizing  the  last  word,  which  was  the 
cérémonial  title  given  to  the  brothers  of  the  King  of  France, 
— whatever  I might  hâve  to  say  in  private  shall  to-day  be 
spoken  before  witnesses.  Do  you  hear,  gentlemen  ? he  con- 
tinued,  turning  to  the  four  young  men.  “ Listen  attentively  ; 
the  King  permits  you.” 

The  duke  raised  his  head. 

“ Sire,”  said  he,  with  that  malignant  and  venomous  look 
which  was  the  index  of  his  serpent  nature,  “ before  insulting 
a man  of  my  rank  you  should  hâve  refused  to  reçoive  me  as 
your  guest  in  the  Louvre  ; in  the  Hôtel  d’Anjou  I should,  at 
least,  hâve  had  it  in  my  power  to  answer  you.” 

Indeed  ! ” said  Henri,  with  his  terrible  irony  ; you  for- 
get,  then,  that  wherever  you  are,  you  are  my  subject,  and 
that  wherever  one  of  my  snbjects  happons  to  be,  he  is  in  my 
house  ; for,  thank  God,  T am  the  King  ! King  of  the  entire 
land  ! ” 

“ Sire,”  cried  François,  I am  in  the  Louvre,  the  home  of 
my  mother.” 

^^And  your  mother’s  home  is  my  home.  Corne,  a truce  to 
words  ; monsieur,  give  me  that  paper.” 

What  paper  ? ” 

The  one  you  were  reading,  of  course  ! The  one  open  on 
your  night  table  which  you  hid  when  you  saw  me.” 

Sire,  reflect,”  said  the  duke. 

“ On  what  ? ” asked  the  King. 

On  this  : the  demand  you  are  now  making,  while  quite 
worthy  of  one  of  your  police  officers,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman  of  honor.” 

The  King  grew  livid. 

That  letter,  monsieur  ! ” said  he. 

A woman’s  letter,  sire,  reflect  ! ” exclaimed  François. 
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There  are  women’s  letters  wliich  it  is  very  iisefiil  to  see 
and  very  dangerous  not  to  see  ; witness  those  written  by  oiir 
mother  ! ’’ 

‘‘  Brother  ! ’’  said  François. 

That  letter,  monsieur  ! ” cried  the  King,  stamping  on  tlie 
floor,  or  I ’ll  hâve  it  torn  from  you  by  my  Swiss  ! ’’ 

The  duke  leaped  ont  of  bed,  holding  the  cruinpled  letter  in 
his  h and,  evidently  intending  to  reach  the  fireplace  and  throw 
it  into  the  lire. 

You  would  do  this  to  your  brother  ? ’’  said  he. 

Henri  guessed  his  intention  and  at  once  stood  between  hiin 
and  the  chimney-piece. 

“Not  to  my  brother,”  said  he,  “but  to  my  deadliest  enemy. 
Not  to  my  brother,  but  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  who  has  spent 
the  whole  evening  running  through  the  streets  of  Paris  behind 
the  tail  of  M.  de  Guise’ s horse  ! To  my  brother,  who  is 
now  trying  to  conceal  from  me  a letter  from  one  of  his  accom- 
plices,  the  Lorraine  princes.” 

“ This  time,”  said  the  duke,  “ your  police  hâve  made  a mis- 
take.” 

“ I tell  you  I saw  the  three  merlets  of  Lorraine  on  the  seal, 
those  famous  merlets  that  aspire  to  swallow  the  lilies  of  France. 
Give  it  up,  mordieu  ! Give  it  up,  or  ” — 

Henri  advanced  a step  tovvard  the  duke  and  laid  a hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

No  sooner  did  François  feel  the  pressure  of  the  royal  hand, 
no  sooner  did  he  observe,  by  a side  glance,  the  menacing 
attitude  of  the  four  minions,  who  were  making  ready  to  draw 
their  swords,  than  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  falling  back  against 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  cried  : 

“ Help  ! save  me  ! help  ! My  brother  wants  to  kill  me.” 

These  words,  uttered  in  tones  of  deep  and  heartfelt  terror, 
impressed  the  King  and  extinguished  his  anger,  especially 
because  they  supposed  that  anger  greater  than  it  really  was. 
He  believed  that  François  really  Avas  afraid  of  being  assassi- 
nated,  of  a murderous  attack  which  would  be  a fratricide. 
Then  his  brain  grew  dizzy  at  the  thought  that  in  his  family,  a 
family  accursed  as  are  ail  the  families  of  a race  just  about  to 
expire,  it  had  become  a tradition  that  brother  should  assassi- 
nate  brother. 

“ No,”  said  he,  “ you  are  wrong,  brother  ; I will  not  do  you 
any  in  jury  of  the  kind  you  fear.  You  hâve  struggled  ; now 
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acknowledge  that  y ou  are  beat  en.  You  know  the  King  is  jour 
master  ; even  if  you  were  ignorant  of  it  before,  you  know  it 
now.  Well,  tben  ! confess  as  much,  not  only  to  yourself,  but 
aloud,  before  the  world.’’ 

I confess  it,  brother,  I proclaim  it,”  cried  the  duke. 

Yery  well.  Now  for  the  letter.  The  King  orders  you  to 
give  up  the  letter.” 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  dropped  the  paper. 

The  King  picked  it  up,  and,  without  reading  it,  folded  and 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket-book.  * 

Is  that  ail,  sire  ? ” asked  the  duke,  with  his  malignant  look. 

No,  monsieur,”  answered  Henri,  as  a punishment  for  this 
rébellion,  which,  luckily,  has  had  no  unpleasant  conséquences, 
you  will  hâve  the  goodness  to  keep  your  room  until  my  sus- 
picions in  your  regard  are  completely  dissipated.  You  are 
here  in  a comfortable  apartment  with  which  you  are  quite 
familiar  and  which  has  not  at  ail  the  look  of  a prison  ; you 
will  stay  here,  then.  You  will  hâve  good  company,  at  least 
outside  the  door,  and,  for  to-night,  these  four  gentlemen  will 
gnard  you  ; to  morrow  morning  they  will  be  relieved  by  a 
Swiss  guard.” 

But  can  I not  see  my  own  f riends  ? ” 

Whom  do  you  call  your  friends  ? ” 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  of  course,  and  M,  de  Kibeirac,  M.  Antra- 
guet,  and  M.  de  Bussy.” 

Oh,  yes  ; the  latter,  of  course,  especially.” 

Has  he  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  your  Majesty  ? ” 

Yes,”  answered  the  King. 

When  ? ” 

Always,  and  particularly  to-night.” 

To-night  ? What  has  he  doue  to-night  ? ” 

He  has  been  the  means  of  getting  me  insulted  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.” 

You,  sire  ? ” 

Yes,  me,  or  my  faithful  friends,  which  is  the  same  thing.” 

Bussy  has  been  the  occasion  of  some  one  being  insulted 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  to-night  ? You  hâve  been  misinformed, 
sire.” 

I know  what  I am  talking  about.” 

Sire,”  cried  the  duke,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  M.  de  Bussy 
has  not  left  his  hôtel  for  the  last  two  days  ! He  is  ill  in  bed, 
shivering  with  fever.” 
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The  King  turned  to  Schomberg. 

If  he  was  shivering  with  fever/’  said  the  young  inan, 
“ then  he  was  shivering  in  the  Rue  Coquillière,  and  not  in  his 
hôtel.” 

“ Who  told  you,”  asked  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  rising,  that  Bussy 
was  in  the  Rue  C’oquillière  ? ” 
saw  hiin.” 

You  saw  Bussy  abroad  ? ” 

Yes,  Bussy,  looking  fresh,  haie,  and  hearty,  apparently  the 
happiest  inan  in  the  world  ; he  was  in  the  company  of  that 
follower  of  his,  Rémy,  his  squire  or  doctor,  hang  me  if  I know 
which.” 

Then  I am  entirely  in  the  dark,”  said  the  duke,  bewil- 
dered.  I saw  M.  de  Bussy  in  the  evening  ; he  was  in  bed. 
He  must  hâve  been  deceiving  me.” 

‘‘  No  matter,”  said  the  King.  “ M.  de  Bussy  will  be  punished 
like  the  others,  and  with  the  others,  when  this  affair  is  cleared 
up.” 

The  duke,  who  fancied  a good  meaus  of  diverting  the  anger 
of  the  King  from  himself  would  be  to  turn  it  on  Bussy,  said 
nothing  further  in  defence  of  his  gentleman. 

“ If  M.  de  Bussy  lias  acted  thus,”  said  he,  if,  after  refusing 
to  accompany  me,  he  went  ont  alone,  it  was  doubtless  because 
he  had  designs  which,  knowing  my  dévotion  to  your  Majesty, 
he  could  not  confess  to  me.” 

You  hear  what  my  brother  asserts,  gentlemen  ; he  asserts 
that  he  has  not  influenced  M.  de  Bussy  in  any  respect.” 

So  much  the  better,”  said  Schomberg. 

Why  so  much  the  better  ? ” 

Because  then,  perhaps,  your  Majesty  will  allow  us  to  act 
as  we  like  in  the  matter.” 

“Well,  well,  we’ll  see  as  to  that  later  on,”  said  Henri. 

Gentlemen,  I recommend  my  brother  to  your  care.  You  will 
hâve  him  under  your  guard  during  the  rest  of  the  night  ; show 
him  ail  the  respect  which  is  due  to  him  as  a prince  of  the 
blood,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  first  person  in  the  realm  next  to 
myself.” 

“ Oh,  sire,”  answered  Quel  us,  with  a look  that  sent  a shiver 
through  the  duke’s  veins,  “ do  not  be  uiieasy  ; we  know  ail  we 
owe  to  his  highness.” 

’T  is  well  ; adieu,  gentlemen,”  said  Henri. 

Sire,”  cried  the  duke,  more  alarmed  at  the  King’s  départ- 
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ure  than  lie  had  beeii  at  liis  arrivai,  “ can  it  be  tliat  I am 
serioiisly  a prisoner  ? Is  it  possible  tliat  my  friends  cannot 
visit  me  and  tliat  I am  not  allowed  to  go  ont  ? ’’ 

And  tlie  thonght  of  tlie  next  morning  flashed  tlirough  his 
niind,  tbat  morning  wben  liis  presence  was  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  M.  de  Gnise. 

“ Sire/’  said  tlie  dnke,  wlio  saw  tliat  tlie  King  was  waver- 
ing,  let  me,  at  least,  remain  near  your  Majesty  ; my  proper 
place  is  at  tlie  side  of  yonr  Majesty;  I am  your  prisoner  there 
qnite  as  nincli  as  elsewliere,  and  more  ininiediat^ly  nnder  your 
eye  tlian  elsewbere.  Pray,  sire,  grant  me  the  favor  of  staying 
witli  your  Majesty.” 

The  King  saw  no  real  danger  in  yielding  to  the  Duc  d’Aii- 
jou’s  request,  and  lie  was  jnst  on  the  point  of  saying  Yes,” 
when  his  attention  was  distracted  froni  his  brother  and  drawn 
toward  the  door  by  the  appearance  of  a very  long  and  very 
nimble  body,  which,  with  anus,  and  head,  and  neck,  and  every- 
thing  it  conld  stir,  was  niaking  the  most  violent  négative  ges- 
tnres  tliat  any  one  conld  invent  and  execute  without  dislocating 
his  boues. 

The  gesticnlating  body  was  tliat  of  Chicot. 

No,”  answered  Henri,  you  are  very  well  here,  brother, 
and  here  you  ninst  stay.” 

Sire,”  stammered  the  dnke. 

It  seeins  to  me  it  should  satisfy  you  to  learn  tliat  such  is  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  King  of  France,  monsieur,”  added  Henri, 
with  an  air  of  imperionsness  tliat  completed  the  duke’s  dismay. 

Did  I not  say  I was  the  trne  King  of  France  ? ” murmured 
Chicot. 


CHAPTEK  XLVI. 

HOW  CHICOT  PAID  A VISIT  TO  BUSSY  AND  WHAT  CAME  OP  IT. 

On  the  morning  after  the  day,  or  rather  the  night,  whose 
events  we  hâve  been  describing,  Bussy  was  quietly  breakfast- 
ing  at  nine  o’clock,  with  Kémy,  who,  as  his  physician,  had  seen 
to  it  tliat  the  most  nonrishing  eatables  were  on  the  table  ; they 
were  discussing  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  Eéniy  was 
trying  to  recall  the  legends  of  the  frescoes  in  the  little  church 
of  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt. 
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I say,  Eémy/’  asked  Bussy,  siiddenly,  do  you  think  you 
recognized  the  gentleman  they  were  dipping  in  a vat  when  we 
passed  tlie  corner  of  the  Eue  Coquillière  ? ’’ 

I think  I hâve  seen  him  somewhere  before,  M.  le  Comte, 
and  ever  since  I perceived  him  I hâve  been  trying  to  remem- 
ber  his  naine/’ 

“ But  you  did  not  recognize  him  fully  ? ” 

No,  monsieur;  he  was  already  quite  blue.” 

I ought  to  hâve  rescued  him,”  said  Bussy  ; gentlemen 
should  always  aid  one  another  against  clowns  ; but,  in  good 
truth,  Eémy,  I was  too  much  taken  up  with  my  own  affairs.” 

Well,”  said  Eémy,  ^‘though  we  did  not  recognize  him,  he 
certainly  recognized  us,  who  had  our  natural  color,  for  his  eyes 
rolled  frightfully  and  he  shook  his  clinched  fist  at  us,  evidently 
accompanying  the  gesture  Avith  a threat.” 

Are  you  sure  of  that,  Eémy  ? ” 

I am  sure  about  his  eyes,  but  not  so  sure  about  his  fist  or 
the  threat,”  .answered  Le  Haiidouin,  who  knew  the  irascible 
temper  of  Bussy. 

Then  we  must  find  ont  who  the  gentleman  is  ; T cannot 
let  such  an  insult  as  that  pass.” 

Wait,  wait  a moment,”  cried  Le  Haudouin,  who,  having 
made  one  blundering  admission,  apparently  thought  to  better 
it  by  making  another,  “ I hâve  it  ! I know  Avho  he  was  ! ” 

How  do  you  know  it  ? ” 

I heard  him  swear.” 

I can  easily  believe  you,  mordieu  ; any  one  Avould  SAvear  in 
such  a position.” 

Yes,  but  he  swore  in  German.” 

‘‘Bah!” 

“ He  said  : ‘ Gott  verdamme.^  ” 

“ Then  it  was  Schomberg.” 

“ The  very  man,  M.  le  Comte  ; the  very  man.” 

“Then,  my  dear  Eémy,  you  had  better  préparé  y our  salves.” 

“Why  ?” 

“ Because  you  ’ll  hâve  to  do  a little  patching  u]!  on  my  skin 
or  on  his  before  long.” 

“ You  will  not  be  so  mad  as  to  get  killed,  now  that  you  are 
in  such  good  health  and  so  happy,”  said  Eémy.  “ Egad  ! 
though  Saint  Mary  of  E^pt  lias  restored  you  to  life  once,  she 
might  get  tired  if  you  asked  a second  miracle  of  lier,  especially 
as  Christ  him  self  only  performed  that  sort  of  miracle  twice.” 
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“ On  the  contrary,  E-émy/’ ’ answered  tlie  couiit,  y ou  hâve 
no  idea  how  much  it  adds  to  a man’s  happiness,  when  he  is 
really  happy,  to  stake  his  life  against  the  life  of  another  man. 
I assure  you  I hâve  never  had  any  real  pleasure  in  fighting 
when  I had  lost  large  sums  at  the  gaming-table,  or  discovered 
the  treachery  of  a inistress,  or  was  conscious  of  soine  fault  on 
my  own  part.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  iny  purse  was 
full,  my  heart  light,  and  my  conscience  clear,  I hâve  always 
gone  merrily  and  boldly  to  the  field.  At  such  times  I am  per- 
fectly  sure  of  my  hand,  can  read  every  thought  in  my  oppo- 
nent’s  eyes,  and  I crush  him  with  my  good  fortune.  I am  in 
the  position  of  a man  playing  a game  of  chance  and  who  has 
such  a run  of  luck  ail  the  time  that  he  feels  as  if  a gale  of 
fortune  was  blowing  ail  his  antagonist’s  gold  in  his  direction. 
That  .is  the  time  I f eel  glorious,  the  time  I am  sure  of  myself 
and  ready  for  everything  and  anything.  I ought  to  be  able  to 
fight  splendidly  to-day,  Eémy,”  said  the  young  man,  holding 
ont  his  hand  to  the  doctor,  for,  thanks  to  you,  I am  very 
happy  ! 

Do  not  be  in  such  a hurry,  if  you  please,”  said  Le  Hau- 
douin  ; ‘‘  in  fact,  you  must  really  abandon  the  pleasure  you 
hâve  set  before  you.  A beautiful  lady  of  my  acquaiiitance 
has  recommended  you  to  my  care,  and  has  made  me  swear  to 
keep  you  safe  and  sound.  She  maintains  that  you  owe  her 
your  life  and  that  no  one  has  a right  to  make  away  with  what 
he  owes.” 

“ My  good  Rémy  ! ” said  Bussy,  and  then  he  fell  into  one  of 
those  vague  reveries  in  whicli  the  lover  sees  and  hears  every- 
thing that  is  said  and  everything  that  is  doue,  but  as  if  behind 
the  opaline  gauze  of  a theatre,  through  which  objects  are 
perceived  without  their  angles  and  the  crudity  of  their  tones  : 
a delicioiis  state  that  is  almost  a dream,  for  while  pursuing 
the  sweet  and  pleasing  fancies  that  spring  to  life  in  the  soûl, 
we  hâve  our  senses  distracted  by  the  words  or  gestures  of  a 
friend. 

You  call  me  your  ‘ good  Rémy  ’ because  I brought  you  to 
see  Madame  de  Monsoreau,  but  I wonder  whether  you  are 
likely  to  call  me  so  when  you  are  separated  from  her,  and, 
nnfortunately,  the  day  of  parting  is  approaching,  if  it  has  not 
corne  already.’’ 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” cried  Bussy,  energetically.  hTo 
jesting  on  that  subject.  Maître  le  Haudouin.^’ 
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“ Faith,  monsieur,  I am  not  jesting;  are  you  not  aware  that 
she  is  011  the  point  of  starting  for  Anjou,  and  that  I,  too,  am 
about  to  lose  Mademoiselle  Gertrude  ? Ah  ! 

Bussy  could  not  help  smiling  at  Bémy’s  pretended  despair. 

“ You  are  very  fond  of  her  ? ’’  he  asked. 

Certainly  I am  — and  as  for  her  — if  you  were  to  see  how 
she  beats  me  ! 

“ And  you  let  her  ? ’’ 

Ail  on  account  of  my  love  for  science.  She  has  forced 
me  to  invent  a pomade  which  is  a sovereign  remedy  for  ban- 
ishing  blue  marks.” 

“ In  that  case  you  ought  to  send  a few  pots  to  Schomberg.” 

Drop  Schomberg  ; it  was  agreed  between  us  to  let  him 
clean  himself  up  in  whatever  fashion  he  likes  himself.” 

‘‘  Yes,  and  let  us  retùrn  to  Madame  de  Monsoreau,  or  rather, 
to  Diane  de  Meridor,  for  you  know  ” — 

Oh,  yes,  of  course,  I know.” 

Bémy,  when  do  we  start  ? ” 

“ Ah  ! just  what  I expected  ; as  late  as  possible,  M.  le 
Comte.” 

“ Why  so  ? ” 

In  the  first  place,  because  we  hâve  in  Paris  our  dear  friend 
M.  d’Anjou,  the  chief  of  our  society,  and  who  has  got  into  such 
a mess  yesterday  evening  that  he  will  evidently  need  our 
help.” 

“ And  in  the  second  ? ” 

“ In  the  second,  because  ^I.  de  Monsoreau,  through  a spécial 
bénédiction  you  hâve  received  from  Heaven,  suspects  nothing, 
at  least,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and  Avould,  perhaps,  sus- 
pect something  if  he  learned  of  your  disappearance  from  Paris 
at  the  same  time  as  his  wife  ivho  is  not  his  wife.” 

“ Oh,  what  need  I care  what  he  suspects  ? ” 

“ Yes,  but  I must  care,  my  dear  monseigneur.  I feel  a cer- 
tain satisfaction  in  healing  the  wounds  you  reçoive  in  your 
duels  ; you  hâve  such  consummate  skill  that  you  iiever  reçoive 
any  very  serions  ones.  But  when  it  cornes  to  stabs  given 
treacherously,  especially  by  the  daggers  of  jealous  husbands, 
it  is  quite  a different  affair  ; they  usually  hit  hard.  You  re- 
member  poor  M.  de  Saint-Mégrin,  so  foully  done  to  death  by 
our  friend  M.  de  Guise.” 

“ But  what  is  the  use  of  talking,  my  friend  ? Suppose  it  is 
my  fate  to  be  killed  by  M.  de  Monsoreau  ? ” 
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« Well  ? 

“ Well  ! he  will  kill  me.’’ 

And  then,  in  a week,  or  a month,  or  a year  after,  Madame 
de  Monsoreau  will  marry  her  husband  ; this  will  be  a source  of 
terrible  anger  to  your  poor  soûl,  which  will  look  down  at  it 
from  above,  or  up  at  it  from  below,  but  cannot  in  either  case 
do  anytbing  to  hinder  it,  for  y ou  see  it  will  hâve  no  body.” 

“ You  are  riglit,  Eémy  ; I will  live.” 

Well  and  good,  but  to  live  is  not  everything.  Believe  me, 
you  must  also  follow  my  advice  and  be  as  polite  to  M.  de 
Monsoreau  as  you  can  be.  He  is  at  présent  frightfully 
jealous  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  who,  at  the  very  time  you  were 
shivering  with  fever  in  your  bed,  was  promenading  under  the 
lady’s  Windows  with  ail  the  air  of  a successful  Spanish  gallant. 
Aurilly  was  with  him  ; so  of  course  it  was  the  duke.  Do  you, 
then,  make  every  sort  of  advances  to  this  charming  husband 
who  is  not  a husband  ; do  not  even  hâve  the  air  of  wanting  to 
know  what  has  become  of  his  wife  ; there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should,  since  you  know  ail  about  her  already.  Act  in  this  way, 
and  he  will  spread  your  famé  abroad  as  that  of  a young  gentle- 
man possessing  the  virtues  of  Scipio  : sobriety  and  chastity. 

I believe  you  are  right,”  said  Bussy.  “ ISTow  that  I am 
no  longer  jealous  of  the  bear,  I should  like  to  tame  him  ; there 
would  be  something  awfully  comical  in  the  process  ! Well, 
Kémy,  you  can  now  ask  me  for  anything  you  like,  there  is 
nothing  I am  not  ready  to  do  for  you.  I am  happy.” 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  Both 
stopped  speaking. 

Who  is  tluere  ? ” asked  Bussy. 

Monseigneur,”  said  a page,  there  is  a gentleman  below 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  you.”^ 

To  speak  to  me  so  early  ? — who  is  he  ? ” 

A tall  gentleman,  in  green  velvet,  with  rose-colored  stock- 
ings  ; he  has  a rather  funuy  face,  but  he  looks  like  an  honest 
man.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Bussy,  I wonder  would  it  be  Schomberg.” 

He  said  a tall  gentleman.” 

Yes  ; it  would  n’t  be  Monsoreau  ? ” 

He  said  ^ looks  like  an  honest  man.’  ” 

You  are  right,  Eémy,  it  can  be  neither  ; show  him  in.” 

In  less  than  an  instant  the  man  announced  stood  on  the 
threshold. 
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“ Good  heavens  ! cried  Bussy,  rising  hastily  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  visitor,  while  Eémy,  like  a discreet  friend,  withdrew 
into  a closet. 

“ M.  Chicot  ! ’’  exclaimed  Bussy. 

Himself,  M.  le  Comte,’’  answered  the  Gascon. 

The  air  of  astonishment  vvith  which  Bussy  stared  at  him 
meant  more  clearly  than  words  could  hâve  expressed  it  : 

Monsieur,  what  hâve  you  corne  to  do  here  ? ” 

And  without  waiting  for  further  questions.  Chicot  answered, 
in  a tone  of  great  seriousness  : 

Monsieur,  I hâve  corne  to  propose  a little  bargain  to  you.” 

Speak,  monsieur,”  answered  Bussy,  in  amazement. 

What  would  you  promise  me  if  I rendered  you  a great  ser- 
vice.” 

“ That  would  dépend  on  the  service,”  said  Bussy,  a little 
disdainfully. 

The  Gascon  pretended  not  to  notice  the  disdain. 

Monsieur,”  said  Chicot,  sitting  down  and  Crossing  his  legs, 

I hâve  noticed  that  you  did  not  ask  me  to  be  seated.” 

Bussy’s  face  flushed. 

‘‘  It  will  be  so  much,”  said  Chicot,  to  be  added  to  my 
récompense  when  I hâve  done  you  the  service  in  question.” 

Bussy  did  not  answer. 

“ Monsieur,”  continued  Chicot,  not  put  out  in  the  slightest, 
“ are  you  acquainted  with  the  League  ? ” 

“ I hâve  heard  of  it,”  answered  Bussy,  beginning  to  pa}' 
some  attention  to  the  Gascon’s  words. 

Well,  monsieur,”  said  (diicot,  “ you  must  know  that  it  is 
an  association  of  honest  Christians  united  for  the  object  of 
massacring  their  neighbors,  the  Huguenots,  from  purely  relig- 
ions motives.  Do  you  belong  to_the  League,  monsieur?  I 
know  I do.” 

“ But,  monsieur  ” — 

“ Answer  yes  or  no.” 

Will  you  allow  me  to  express  my  astonishment  ” — 

‘‘  I did  myself  the  honor  to  ask  you  if  you  belong  to  the 
League  ; did  you  understaiid  me  ? ” 

“ M.  Chicot,”  said  Bussy,  as  I do  not  like  questions  the 
meaning  of  which  I do  not  understand,  I.must  request  you  to 
change  the  conversation,  and  I will  wait  a few  minutes,  for 
courtesy’s  sake,  before  repeating  that  I object  to  questioners 
quite  as  much  as  to  questions.” 
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“Very  well,  courtesy  is  coiirteous,  as  my  dear  frieiid  M.  de 
Monsoreau  says  when  he  is  in  good  humor.” 

At  tlie  name  of  Monsoreau,  which  the  Gascon  uttered  with- 
out  apparent  intention,  Bussy  began  to  listen  with  some  show 
of  interest. 

“ Aha  ! ” he  said  to  himself.  Does  he  suspect  soinething, 
and  has  he  sent  this  Chicot  to  play  the  spy  on  me  ? ” 

Then  aloud  : 

Corne,  M.  Chicot,”  said  he,  to  the  point  ! You  know  we 
hâve  only  a few  minutes  left.” 

Optime  ! ” said  Chicot  ; a few  minutes  may  often  be  a 
good  deal  ; in  a few  minutes  a great  many  things  may  be  said. 
I may  as  well  tell  you,  however,  that  there  is  very  little  reason 
for  me  questioning  you,  since,  if  you  do  not  belong  to  the 
League  now,  you  will  soon  belong  to  it,  beyond  any  doubt,  for 
M.  d’Anjou  belongs  to  it.” 

M.  d’Anjou  ! who  told  you  that  ? ” 

■ “ Himself,  addressing  my  own  personality,  as  say,  or  rather, 
Write,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  as  used  to  Write,  for  example, 
my  worthy  and  dear  friend  M.  Nicolas  David,  that  flaming 
light  of  Cke,  forum  Parislense  before  its  extinguishment  without 
ever  a one  knowing  who  blew  it  ont.  Now,  you  understand 
clearly  that  if  M.  d’Anjou  belong  to  the  League,  you  cannot 
help  belonging  to  it  also,  you  who  are  his  right  arm.  The 
League  knows  too  well  what  it  is  about  to  accept  a one-armed 
chieftain.” 

Well,  M.  Chicot,  what  folio ws  from  ail  that  ? ” said  Bussy, 
more  politely  than  he  had  spoken  so  far. 

What  folio  ws  ? ” rejoined  Chicot.  Well,  this  folio  ws  : if 
you  belong  to  the  League,  or  if  it  is  even  supposed  you  belong 
to  it,  — and,  certainly,  it  will  be  supposed,  — the  saine  thing 
will  happen  to  you  that  has  happened  to  his  royal  highness.” 

What  has  happened  to  his  royal  Irighness  ? ” 

Monsieur,”  said  Chicot,  rising  and  imitating  the  attitude 
assumed  by  Bussy  a moment  before,  monsieur,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  I object  to  questioners  quite  as  much  as  to 
questions.  I am,  therefore,  strongly  inclined  to  let  you  meet 
with  the  saine  fate  y oui*  master  has  met  with  to-night.” 

“ M.  Chicot,”  said  Bussy,  with  a smile  that  contained  ail  the 
excuses  one  gentleman  could  be  expected  to  make  to  another, 
speak,  I beseech  you  ; where  is  the  duke  ? ” 

In  prison.” 
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And  where  ? ’’ 

In  his  own  room.  Four  of  my  good  friends  gnard  him  : 
M.  de  Schomberg,  who  was  dyed  blue^  as  yon  know,  for  you 
passed  him  during  the  operation  ; M.  d’Epernon,  who  turned 
yellovv  from  the  fright  he  got  ; M.  de  Quélus,  who  is  red  from 
anger  ; and  M.  de  Maugiron,  who  is  pale  from  ennui.  It  is  a 
sight  well  worth  seeing,  especially  as  M.  d’Anjou  is  beginning 
to  turn  green  from  terror,  so  that  we  privileged  folk  of  the 
Louvre  are  about  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a perfect  rainbow.” 

So,  monsieur,”  said  Bussy,  you  believe  my  liberty  in 
danger  ? ” 

Danger,  monsieur  ? I believe  that  at  this  very  moment 
people  are  on  the  way  to  arrest  you,  or  will  be  shortly.” 

Bussy  started. 

“ Do  you  like  the  Bastile,  M.  de  Bussy  ? It  is  a capital 
place  for  those  fond  of  méditation,  and  M.  Laurent  Testu,  the 
governor,  sets  a rather  good  table  for  his  captive  pigeons.” 

“ You  think  they  would  put  me  in  the  Bastile  ? ” cried 
Bussy. 

Faith,  I think  there  miist  be  soniething  very  like  an  order 
in  my  pocket  to  take  you  there,  M.  de  Bussy.  Would  you 
like  to  see  it  ? ” 

And  Chicot  thereupon  drew  from  a pocket  in  his  breeches  — 
which  were  wide  enough  to  accommodate  thighs  thrice  the 
size  of  his  — a royal  order  in  due  form,  order ing  the  body  of 
M.  Louis  de  Clermont,  Seigneur  de  Bussy  d’Amboise,  to  be 
seized,  wherever  the  said  body  might  be. 

Drawn  up  by  M.  de  Quélus,”  said  Chicot,  and  it  is  re- 
markably  well  written,  too.” 

Then,  monsieur,”  cried  Bussy,  somewhat  moved  by  this 
friendl}^  act  of  Chicot,  you  are  really  rendering  me  a ser- 
vice ? ” 

W^ell,  I rather  think  so,”  said  the  Gascon  ; do  you  share 
my  opinion,  monsieur  ? ” 

Monsieur,”  said  Bussy,  I beg  of  you  to  treat  me  as  an 
honest  man.  Are  you  saving  me  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  me  to  péril  on  some  other  occasion  ? You  love  the 
King,  and  the  King,  certainly,  does  not  love  me.” 

M.  le  Comte,”  said  Chicot,  rising  and  bowing,  I am  sav- 
ing you  solely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  you  ; and  now  you 
may  think  whatever  you  like  of  my  action.” 

But  to  what  am  I to  attribute  such  great  kindness  ? ” 
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Do  yoii  forget  that  I am  to  ask  you  for  a recompense  ? 

It  is  true.” 

Well  ? ” 

“ It  is  granted,  monsieur,  with  ail  my  heart.” 

Then,  some  day  or  other  you  will  do  what  I ask  you  ? ” 

Upon  Bussy’s  honor,  if  it  be  anything  that  can  be  done.” 

Oh,  that  is  quite  enough  for  me,”  said  Chicot,  rising  ; and 
now,  monsieur,  get  your  horse  and  vanish  ; I ’ll  take  the  order 
for  your  arrest  to  the  persons  employed  on  such  occasions.” 

You  were  not  thinking,  then,  of  arresting  me  yourself  ? ” 

‘‘  Nonsense  ! what  do  you  take  me  for  ? I am  a gentleman, 
monsieur.” 

But  I am  forsaking  my  master.” 

You  need  not  feel  any  remorse  about  that,  for  he  hàs 
already  forsaken  you.” 

“You  are  a worthy  gentleman,  M.  Chicot,”  said  Bussy  to 
the  Gascon. 

“ Pai'bleu,  I know  it,”  answered  the  latter. 

Le  Haudouin,  who,  we  must  render  him  justice,  was  listen- 
ing  at  the  door,  entered  immediately. 

“ Bémy  ! ” cried  Bussy  ; “ Bémy,  Bémy,  our  horses  ! ” 

“ They  are  saddled,  monseigneur,”  answered  Bémy,  tran- 
quilly. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Chicot,  “ that  young  man  of  yours  has  a 
great  deal  of  sense.” 

“ Faith,”  said  Bémy,  “you  never  said  anything  truer.” 

And  Chicot  bowed  to  Bémy,  and  Bémy  bowed  to  Chicot,  in 
the  style  adopted  by  Guillaume  Gorin  and  Gauthier  Gargouille 
fifty  years  later. 

Bussy  collected  a few  heaps  of  crowns,  which  he  stuffed  into 
his  own  pockets  and  into  those  of  Le  Haudouin. 

After  this  he  saluted  Chicot,  thanked  him  a second  time, 
and  prepared  to  go  downstairs. 

“ Excuse  me,  monsieur,”  said  Chicot,  “ but  you  will  allow 
me  to  be  présent  at  your  departure.” 

And  Chicot  followed  Bussy  and  Le  Haudouin  to  the  little 
stable-yard,  where  a page  was  waiting  for  them  with  two 
horses,  ready  saddled. 

“ And  where  are  we  going  ? ” asked  Bémy,  carelessly  taking 
the  reins  of  his  horse  in  his  hand. 

“ Why  ” — answered  Bussy,  hesitating  or  seeming  to 
hesitate. 
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What  do  you  say  to  Normandy,  monsieur?’’  said  Chicot, 
who  was  looking  on  and  examining  the  horses  with  the  air  of 
a connoisseur. 

^Œo,”  replied  Bussy,  it  is  too  near.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  Flanders  ? ” continued  Chicot. 

“ It  is  too  far.” 

think,”  said  Bémy,  “you  might  as  well  décidé  in  favor 
of  Aniou,  which  is  at  a favorable  distance,  is  it  not,  M.  le 
Comte  ? ” 

“ Then  let  it  be  Anjou,”  said  Bussy,  blushing  . 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Chicot,  “ as  you  hâve  made  your  choice 
and  are  going  to  start”^ — • 

“ This  very  moment  even.” 

“ I hâve  the  honor  to  v^ish  you  good-by.  Think  of  me  in 
your  prayers.” 

And  the  excellent  gentleman  went  away  gravely  and  ma- 
jestically,  his  immense  rapier  clinking  against  the  projections 
of  the  houses. 

“ It  is  fate,  monsieur,”  said  Rémy. 

“ Let  us  push  on,”  cried  Bussy,  “ and  perhaps  we  may 
corne  up  with  her.” 

“Ah,  monsieur,”  said  Le  Haudouin,  “if  you  try  to  assist 
Fate  you  will  take  from  her  ail  her  merit.” 

And  they  started. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

chicot’s  chess,  quélus’  cup-tossijstg,  and  schomberg’s 

PEA-SHOOTER. 

We  may  as  well  state  that  Chicot,  in  "spite  of  his  apparent 
coolness,  returned  to  the  Louvre  in  a state  of  exubérant  joy. 
He  had  the  triple  satisfaction  of  rendering  a service  to  a hero 
like  Bussy,  of  having  taken  a prominent  part  in  an  intrigue, 
and  of  having  rendered  it  possible  for  the  King  to  strike  the 
very  blow  which  the  interests  of  the  state  demanded. 

In  fact,  what  with  Bussy’s  head,  and  especially  with  his 
heart,  with  which  we  are  already  well  acquainted,  and  with 
the  organizing  talent  of  the  Guises,  with  which  we  are  equally 
well  acquainted,  there  was  great  danger  that  a very  stormy 
day  would  burst  over  the  good  city  of  Paris. 
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Ail  that  the  King  had  feared,  ail  that  Chicot  had  foreseen, 
happened  exactly  as  might  hâve  been  anticipated. 

M.  de  Guise,  after  receiving  in  the  morning  the  principal 
Leaguers,  who  had  corne,  ail  with  their  several  registers  covered 
with  signatures,  — those  registers  which,  as  we  saw,  were  kept 
open  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  at  the  doors  of  the  chief 
inns,  and  even  on  the  altars  of  the  churches,  — M.  de  Guise, 
after  promising  a chief  to  the  League  and  exacting  an  oath 
from  every  one  to  recognize  as  chief  whoever  should  be  named 
by  the  King  ; M.  de  Guise,  after  holding  a final  conférence 
with  the  cardinal  and  M.  de  Mayenne,  had  set  ont  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  Avhom  he  had  lost  sight  of  at  ten 
o’clock  the  night  before. 

Chicot  had  expected  that  some  such  visit  would  be  made  ; 
and  so,  after  leaving  Bussy,  he  strolled  about  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  Hôtel  d’Alençon,  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Bue 
Hautefeuille  and  the  Bue  Saint-André. 

He  was  hardly  a quarter  of  an  hour  there  when  he  saw  the 
person  he  was  waiting  for  coming  out  of  the  Bue  de  la 
Huchette. 

Chicot  hid  in  a corner  of  the  Bue  du  Cimetière,  and  the  Duc 
de  Guise  entered  the  hôtel  without  perceiving  him. 

The  duke  met  the  prince’s  first  valet  de  chambre,  who  was 
rather  anxious  because  his  master  had  not  returned,  but  sus- 
pected  what  had  really  happened  ; namely,  that  he  had  stayed 
during  the  night  in  the  Louvre. 

The  duke  asked  if,  as  the  prince  was  absent,  he  might  speak 
to  Aurilly.  The  valet  de  chambre  answered  that  Aurilly  was 
in  his  master’s  cabinet  and  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to 
question  him. 

The  duke  entered  the  cabinet. 

Aurilly,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  lute-player  and  con- 
fidant  of  the  prince,  was  acquainted  with  ail  his  secrets,  and 
knew  better  than  any  one  where  he  was  likely  to  be  found. 

Aurilly  was,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  anxious  as  the  valet 
de  chambre.  After  letting  his  fingers  wander  distractedly  over 
his  lute,  he  would,  every  moment,  run  to  the  window  and  look 
through  the  panes  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of  his  master’s 
return. 

A messenger  had  been  sent  three  times  to  the  Louvre,  and 
had  returned  with  the  same  answer  every  time  : monseigneur 
had  returned  very  late,  and  was  now  asleep. 
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M.  de  Guise  questioned  Aurilly  about  the  movements  of  the 
Duc  d’Anjou. 

Aurilly  had  been  separated  from  his  master  the  evening 
before,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  l’Arbre  Sec,  by  a crowd 
which  increased  the  crush  at  the  hostelry  of  La  Belle-Etoile, 
and  so  had  returned  to  wait  for  the  duke  at  the  Hôtel  d’Alen- 
çon, not  having  the  slightest  idea  that  his  royal  highness 
intended  to  sleep  in  the  Louvre. 

The  lute-pla3mr  then  told  the  Lorraine  prince  of  the  three 
messengers  he  had  sent  to  the  Louvre,  and  of  the  same  identi- 
cal  reply  that  had  been  given  to  these  three  messengers. 

Asleep  at  eleven  ? ” said  the  duke  ; “ not  at  ail  probable  ; 
the  King  himself  is  up  at  that  hour.  You  ought  to  go  to  the 
Louvre,  Aurilly.” 

“ I thought  of  doing  so,  monseigneur,”  answered  Aurilly  ; 
^^but  I am  afraid  this  sleep  is  but  an  invention  he  ordered  the 
concierge  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  troublesome  visitors,  and  that 
he  is  on  some  gallant  expédition  in  the  city  ; in  that  case,  his 
highness  would  be  anything  but  pleased  if  we  went  searching 
for  him.” 

Aurilly,  believe  me,  monseigneur  has  too  much  sense  to  be 
engaged  in  any  such  expédition  on  a day  like  this.  Go  to  the 
Louvre,  then,  without  any  fear;  you  will  be  sure  to  find  him 
there.” 

Well,  silice  you  wish  it,  monseigneur,  I will  go  ; but  what 
shall  I say  to  him  ? ” 

“ You  will  say  to  him  that  the  meeting  at  the  Louvre  is  to 
be  at  two,  and  that  we  must  hâve  a conférence  before  coming 
into  the  King’s  presence.  You  understand,  Aurilly,”  added 
the  duke,  with  a gesture  that  denoted  very  little  respect  for 
the  Duc  d’Anjou,  that  it  is  not  at  a time  when  the  King  is 
about  to  choose  a chief  for  the  League  that  his  highness 
should  be  sleeping.” 

^^Very  well,  monseigneur,  I will  beg  his  highness  to  corne 
here.” 

Where,  you  will  tell  him,  I am  waiting  for  him  very  im- 
patiently.  As  the  meeting  is  to  be  at  two,  many  hâve  already 
gone  to  the  Louvre  and  there  is  not  a moment  to  be  lost. 
Meanwhile,  I shall  send  for  M.  de  Bussy.” 

Very  well,  monseigneur.  But  in  case  I should  not  find 
his  highness,  what  am  I to  do  ? ” 

“ If  jmu  do  not  find  his  highness,  Aurilly,  do  not  make  any^ 
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pretence  of  searching  for  him  ; it  will  be  enough  for  you.to 
tell  him,  later  on,  how  eager  I was  to  meet  with  him.  At  ail 
events,  I shall  be  at  the  Louvre  at  a quarter  to  two.’’ 

Aurilly  bowed  himself  out. 

Chicot  witnessed  his  departiire  and  guessed  at  its  cause. 

If  the  Duc  de  Guise  shonld  learnof  the  arrestof  M.  d’Anjou, 
ail  was  lost,  or,  at  least,  the  troubles  that  must  en  sue  woulcl  be 
fraught  with  mischief. 

C'hicot  saw  that  Aurilly  went  up  the  Rue  de  la  Huchette, 
evidently  intending  to  cross  the  Pont  Saint-Michel  ; on  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  descended  the  Rue  Saint-André-des- 
Arts  with  ail  the  speed  of  his  long  legs,  and  passed  the  Seine 
at  the  very  moment  when  Aurilly  had  still  hardly  reached  the 
Grand  Châtelet. 

AVe  shall  follow  Aurilly,  who  is  guiding  us  to  the  very 
theatre  of  the  important  events  of  the  day. 

He  moved  along  the  quays,  thronged  with  citizens  looking 
like  men  who  had  achieved  a great  triumph,  and  reached  the 
Louvre,  which,  amid  ail  this  joyous  excitement  of  the  Parisians, 
retained  its  air  of  restful  and  austere  tranquillity. 

Aurilly  was  familiar  with  the  men  and  manners  of  the  court  ; 
he  talked  first  with  the  olRcer  at  the  gâte,  always  an  important 
personage  in  the  eyes  of  news-seekers  and  scandal-mongers. 

The  officer  was  affable  and  communicative  ; the  King  had 
risen  in  the  best  possible  humor. 

Aurilly  went  from  the  officer  to  the  concierge. 

The  concierge  was  reviewing  a number  of  servants  who  had 
received  new  costumes,  and  was  distributing  among  them  hal- 
berds  of  a novel  invention. 

He  smiied  on  the  lute-player,  answered  his  remark  on  the 
rain  and  fine  weather,  and,  in  fact,  gave  Aurilly  the  most 
favorable  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  political  atmosphère. 

After  this,  Aurilly  went  further  and  ascended  the  grand 
staircase  leading  to  the  duke’s  apartments,  saluting  quite  a 
number  of  courtiers  on  the  way,  who  were  scattered  on  the 
landings  and  through  the  antechambers. 

At  the  door  leading  into  his  highness’s  apartments  he  found 
Chicot  sitting  on  a camp-stool. 

Chicot  was  playing  at  chess,  ail  by  himself,  and  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  some  profound  combination. 

Aurilly  tried  to  pass,  but  Chicot,  with  his  long  legs,  blocked 
up  the  doorway. 
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He  was  forced  to  tap  the  Gascon’s  shoulder. 

“ Ah,  it  is  y ou,”  said  Chicot,  excuse  me,  M.  Aurilly.” 

Why,  what  are  you  doing,  M.  Chicot  ? ” 

Playing  at  chess,  as  you  see.” 

Ail  by  yourself  ? ” 

Yes  — I am  studying  a problein.  Do  you  play  at  chess, 
monsieur  ? ” 

Very  little.” 

‘‘  Ah,  yes,  1 know  ; you  are  a musiciaii,  and  music  is  so  diffi- 
cult  an  art  that  those  gifted  in  that  way  niust  give  it  ail  their 
time  and  ail  their  understanding.’' 

‘‘  Apparently  the  problem  you  are  engaged  on  is  a rather 
serions  one,”  said  Aurilly,  laughing. 

Yes,  it  is  my  king  who  troubles  me  ; you  know,  monsieur, 
that  in  chess  the  king  is  a very  stupid,  very  insignihcant  per- 
sonage  ; he  has  no  will  of  his  own,  caniiot  take  a step  to  the 
right,  cannot  take  a step  to  the  left,  while  he  is  surrounded 
with  active  enemies,  — knights  who  jump  three  squares  at  a 
time,  a crowd  of  pawns  always  around  him,  always  at  his 
heels,  always  harassing  him,  so  that  he  is  a badly  advised 
sovereign  ; ah,  faith  ! it  looks  as  if,  in  a little  time,  he  must 
be  a ruined  monarch.  True  he  has  his  fool,  ^ who  goes  and 
cornes,  and  trots  froni  one  end  of  the  chess-board  to  the  other, 
who  has  the  right  to  throw  himself  in  front  of  him,  or  stand 
behind  him,  or  beside  him,  as  the  case  may  be  ; but,  the  more 
devoted  the  fool  is  to  his  king,  the  more  risk  he  runs,  himself, 
and  I will  not  conceal  from  you,  M.  Aurilly,  that,  at  the  prés- 
ent moment,  my  king  and  his  fool  are  in  an  unpleasant  pre- 
dicanient.” 

But,’'  asked  Aurilly,  what  chance  has  led  you,  M.  Chicot, 
to  study  ail  these  combinations  at  the  door  of  his  royal  high- 
ness  ? ” 

Because  I am  waiting  for  M.  Quélus,  who  is  inside.” 

‘‘  Inside  ? Where  ? ” 

Why,  with  his  royal  highness.” 

“ M.  de  Quélus  with  his  royal  highness  ? ” asked  Aurilly. 
utterly  bewildered. 

During  the  dialogue,  Chicot  had  left  the  way  ciear  for  the 
lute-player,  so  that,  at  length,  Aurilly  was  between  the  j ester 
and  the  door  leading  into  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  apartments. 

Still,  Aurilly  hesitated  about  opening  the  door. 


1 la  English  chess,  the  bishop. 
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“ Would  you  tell  me,”  said  he,  ‘^what  M.  de  Quélus  is  doing 
with  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ? I was  not  aware  they  were  such  very 
great  friends.” 

“ Hush  ! ” answered  Chicot,  with  an  air  of  mystery. 

Then,  still  holding  his  chess-board  with  both  hands,  he 
made  a curve  with  his  long  person  so  that,  without  moving 
froin  the  place  where  he  stood,  his  lips  reached  the  ears  of 
Aurilly. 

He  is  asking  pardon,”  said  he,  “ of  his  royal  highness  for 
a little  quarrel  they  h ad  yesterday.” 

Indeed  ? ” said  Aurilly. 

“ The  King  insisted  on  it.  You  know  on  what  good  tenus 
the  two  brothers  are  at  présent.  The  King  would  not  for  a 
moment  allow  Quélus  to  be  impertinent  to  his  brother,  and  so 
Quélus  was  ordered  to  make  the  most  hiimble  apology  to  the 
Duc  d’Anjou.” 

Really  ? ” 

Ah,  M.  Aurilly,  I think  that  we  are,  of  a truth,  returning 
to  the  âge  of  gold.  The  Louvre  will  soon  be  transformed  into 
an  Arcadia,  and  the  two  brothers  will  be  Arcades  ambo.  Ah, 
forgive  me,  M.  Aurilly,  I am  always  forgetting  that  you  are  a 
musician.” 

Aurilly  smiled  and  passed  into  the  antechamber,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  through  the  door  he  had  opened.  Chicot  ex- 
changed  a significant  glance  with  Quélus,  who  had  probably 
been  warned  of  the  state  of  affairs  beforehand. 

Chicot  then  resumed  his  combinations,  scolding  his  King  in 
good,  set  terms,  not  more  harshly  than,  perhaps,  a king  in 
flesh  and  bone  Avould  hâve  deserved,  but  far  too  harshly  for  a 
poor  little  king  made  of  ivory. 

As  soon  as  Aurilly  entered  the  antechamber  he  Avas  courte- 
ously  saluted  by  Quélus,  who  held  between  his  hands  a superb 
Clip  and  bail  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  was  making  rapid 
évolutions  with  them. 

Bravo,  M.  de  Quélus  ! ” said  Aurilly,  on  seeing  the  young 
man  perform  quite  a difficult  feat  with  them,  bravo  ! ” 

“Ah,  my  dear  M.  Aurilly,”  said  Quélus,  “ shall  I ever  be 
able  to  toss  cup  and  bail  as  skilfully  as  you  finger  the  lute  ? ” 

“ When  you  hâve  spent  as  man  y y ears  studying  your  toy,” 
answered  Aurilly,  someAvhat  offended,  “ as  I hâve  spent  in 
studying  my  instrument.  But,  by  the  way,  where  is  monsei- 
gneur ? Did  you  not  speak  to  him  this  morning,  monsieur  ? ” 
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I had  an  audience  with  hiin,  my  dear  Aurilly,  but  Schom- 
berg  bas  tripped  me  up  and  is  the  favorite  at  présent/’ 

What  ! M.  de  Schomberg  also  ? ” exclaimed  the  lute-player, 
more  astonished  than  ever. 

a Why,  yes,  of  course.  The  King  manages  ail  that.  He  is 
j^ondei  in  the  dining-room.  Enter,  then,  M.  d’ Aurilly,  and 
remind  the  prince  that  we  are  waiting  for  him.” 

Aurilly  opened  the  second  door  and  saw  Schomberg  sitting, 
or  rather,  reclin ing,  on  a long  sofa  stufted  with  feathers.  He 
was  amusing  himself  in  this  position  by  firing  little  pellets  of 
perfumed  clay  — of  Avhich  he  had  ample  supply  in  his  game- 
bag  — from  a pea-shooter,  and  sending  them  throiigh  a gold 
ring  suspended  by  a silken  thread  from  the  ceiling;  a pet  dog 
brought  back  to  him  ail  of  them  that  were  not  broken  against 
the  wall. 

‘‘  What  ! ” cried  Aurilly,  practising  at  such  an  exercise  in 
the  apartments  of  his  higliness  ! Oh,  M.  de  Schomberg  ! ” 

“ Ah  ! guten  morgen,  M.  Aurilly,”  said  Schomberg,  inter- 
rupting  for  a moment  his  amusement  ; “ you  see  I am  trying 
to  kill  time  while  waiting  for  my  audience.” 

But  where  is  monseigneur  ? ” asked  Aurilly. 

“ Hush  ! monseigneur  is  now  granting  a pardon  to  Maugiron 
and  D’Epernon.  But  do  you  not  wish  to  enter,  you  who  are 
on  such  familial’  ternis  with  the  prince  ? ” 

“ Perhaps  it  might  be  indiscreet  ? ” inquired  the  musician. 

‘‘  Not  at  ail  ; quite  the  contrary.  You  will  iind  him  in  his 
art  galler3^  Enter,  M.  Aurilly,  enter.” 

And  he  pushed  Aurilly  by  the  shoulders  into  the  nextapart- 
ment,  where  the  dazed  musician  perceived  D’Epernon  stiffen- 
ing  his  mustache  with  gum,  before  a mirror,  while  Maugiron, 
seated  near  a window,  was  cutting  ont  of  a book  engravings 
beside  which  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Aphrodite 
at  Gnidos  and  the  pictures  of  Tiberius  at  Capri  would  hâve 
seemed  chaste. 

The  duke,  with  ont  his  sword,  was  seated  in  his  armchair 
between  these  two  men,  who  never  looked  at  him  except  to 
watch  his  movements,  and  never  spoke  to  him  except  to  utter 
unpleasant  words. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Aurilly  he  was  about  to  rush  forward  to 
meet  him. 

Softly,  monseigneur,”  said  Maugiron,  you  are  treading  on 
my  pictures.” 
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Great  heavens  ! what  do  I behold  ? ” cried  the  musician  ; 
they  are  insulting  my  master  ! ” 

How  is  that  dear  friend  of  ours  M.  Aurilly  ? ’’  said 
D’Épernon,  ail  the  while  pointing  and  twisting  his  mustache. 

He  must  be  in  pretty  good  condition,  for  he  looks  very 
red.’’ 

Do  me  the  favor,  Mister  Musician,  to  bring  me  your  little 
dagger,  if  y ou  please,”  said  Maugiron. 

Gentlemen,  gentlemen,”  said  Aurilly,  ‘‘  do  you  not  re- 
member  where  you  are  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  yes,  indeed  ! my  dear  Orpheus,”  said  D’Épernon, 
and  that  is  why  my  friend  asks  yoù  for  your  poniard.  You 
see  clearly  that  M.  le  Duc  has  noue.” 

Aurilly,”  said  the  duke,  in  a voice  choked  by  grief  and 
rage,  ‘‘  do  you  not  see  I am  a prisoner  ? ” 

‘‘  Prisoner  of  whom  ? ” 

“ Of  my  brother.  Surely  you  must  hâve  understood  that 
when  you  saw  the  sort  of  persons  who  are  my  jailers  ? ” 

Aurilly  uttered  a cry  of  amazement. 

Oh,  if  I had  suspected  this  ! ” said  he. 

You  would  hâve  brought  your  lute  to  amuse  his  highness, 
my  dear  M.  Aurill}^,”  said  a mocking  voice  ; but  I thought  of 
that,  and  sent  for  it;  here  it  is.” 

And  Chicot  handed  the  poor  musician  his  lute.  Behind 
Chicot  were  Quélus  and  Schomberg,  yawning  as  if  they  must 
dislocate  their  jaws. 

And  how  is  your  chess  getting  along.  Chicot  ? ” asked 
D’Epernon. 

“ Oh,  yes,  how  are  you  managing  your  game  ? ” said  Quëlus. 

‘‘  Gentlemen,  I think  my  fool  will  save  his  King  ; but, 
morbleu/  it  will  not  be  without  some  trouble.  Corne,  M. 
Aurilly,  give  me  your  poniard  in  exchange  for  your  lute  — a 
fair  exchange.” 

The  frightened  musician  obeyed,  and  went  and  sat  on  a 
cushion  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

“ We  hâve  caught  one  of  them  in  the  rat-trap  already,”  said 
Quélus  ; now  for  the  others.” 

And  with  these  words,  which  gave  Aurilly  some  idea  of  how 
matters  really  stood,  Quélus  returned  to  his  post  in  the  ante- 
chamber,  after  asking  Schomberg  to  exchange  his  pea-shooter 
for  his  cup  and  bail. 

“ It  is  perfectly  proper,”  said  Chicot,  to  vary  our  amuse- 
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ments  ; and  so,  to  diversify  mine  a little,  I will  go  and  sign 
the  League.’’ 

And  he  closed  the  door,  leaving  the  poor  lute-player  to  bring 
what  comfort  he  might  to  his  royal  highness  by  his  presence. 


CHAPTEK  XLVIII. 

HOW  THE  KING  NAMED  A CHIEE  FOR  THE  LEAGUE  WHO  WAS 
NEITHER  GUISE  NOR  ANJOU. 

The  hour  of  the  great  réception  had  arrived,  or  rather,  was 
close  at  hand,  for,  ever  since  noon,  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
League,  those  who  sympathized  with  them,  and  many  who 
were  simply  actuated  by  curiosity,  were  making  their  way  to 
the  Louvre. 

Paris,  as  turbiilently  inclined  as  on  the  préviens  night,  but 
s'omewhat  restrained  by  the  presence  everywhere  of  the  Swiss, 
who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  festival  of  the  evening  before, 
had  sent  to  the  royal  résidence  its  députations  of  Leaguers,  of 
workingmen’s  guilds,  its  municipal  councillors,  its  citizen  sol- 
diers,  and  its  constantly  increasing  masses  of  spectators,  those 
spectators  who,  on  days  when  the  real  people  is  devoting  ail  its 
energies  to  the  achieveinent  of  some  object,  suddenly  spring 
into  existence  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sur- 
round that  people  and  watch  its  action.  They  are  so  nu- 
merous,  active,  and  eager  that  there  would  seem  to  be  two 
peoples  in  Paris,  every  person,  as  it  were,  separating  himself 
into  two  individualities,  one  of  whom  was  engaged  in  acting, 
the  other  in  looking  on  while  the  first  acted. 

Crowds  of  the  populace  surged  arouud  the  Louvre  ; but  no 
one  trembled  at  the  thought  that  its  tenants  were  in  any  péril. 

The  day  had  not  yet  arrived  when  the  murmurs  of  a people 
were  to  change  to  a thunder  roar,  when  the  fiery  breath  of  its 
cannon  was  to  overturn  the  walls  of  castles  and  bring  them 
tumbling  down  on  the  heads  of  their  masters  ; the  Swiss  of 
that  day,  ancestors  though  they  were  of  the  Swiss  of  the  tenth 
of  August  and  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  smiled  on  the 
^ armed  masses  of  the  Parisians,  and  the  Parisians  smiled  back 
on  the  Swiss.  The  time  had  not  yet  corne  for  the  people  to 
stain  with  blood  the  vestibules  of  kings. 
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It  must  not  be  iinagined,  bowever,  that  the  drama  lacked 
interest  because  it  was  devoid  of  the  gruesome  features  to 
which  we  hâve  alluded;  on  the  contrary,  the  scenes  of  which 
the  Louvre  was  on  that  day  the  theatre  were  among  the  most 
curious  we  hâve  ever  described. 

The  King,  in  the  grand  hall,  or  throne-room,  was  surrounded 
by  his  officers,  friends,  servants,  and  family,  waiting  until  ail 
the  corporations  should  défilé  before  him,  and  then,  leaving 
their  leaders  behind  them  in  the  palace,  should  march  to  the 
positions  assigned  them  under  the  Windows  and  in  the  court- 
yards  of  the  Louvre. 

He  was  thus  enabled,  with  a single  glance,  to  embrace  the 
entire  mass  of  his  enemies  and  almost  to  count  them,  especially 
as  he  was  aided  by  hints  from  Chicot,  who  was  concealed 
behind  the  royal  seat,  or  by  a warning  flash  in  the  eyes  of  the 
queen  mother;  sometimes  the  murmurs  of  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  Leaguers  — more  impatient  than  their  leaders  because 
ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  their  policy  — told  him  what  he  had 
to  expect.  Suddenly  M.  de  Monsoreau  entered. 

“ I say,  Harry,”  said  Chicot,  are  y ou  looking  ? ” 

What  do  you  want  me  to  look  at  ? ’’ 

Your  grand  huntsman,  egad  ! he  ’s  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  being  looked  at.  Don’t  you  notice  how  pale  and  dirty  he 
is  ? Is  n’t  that  enough  to  keep  your  eyes  open  ? ” 

Yes,’’  said  the  King,  ‘‘  I see  it  is  the  grand  huntsman.’’ 

Henri  made  a sign  to  M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  approached. 

How  is  it  you  happen  to  be  in  the  Louvre,  monsieur  ? ” 
asked  the  King.  I understood  you  were  at  Vincennes, 
engaged  in  rousing  a stag  for  our  benefit.” 

Sire,  the  stag  was  roused  at  seven  in  the  morning  ; but 
when  it  struck  twelve  and  I had  no  news,  I began  to  fear  some 
niisfortune  had  bef allen  your  Majesty,  and  I hurried  back.” 

Keally  ? ” asked  the  King. 

Sire,”  said  the  count,  if  I hâve  failed  in  my  duty,  I beg 
you  to  attribute  my  fault  to  an  excess  of  dévotion.” 

I do  so,  monsieur,”  answered  Henri.  You  may  rest 
assured  I appreciate  it.” 

Kow,”  continued  the  count,  hesitatingly,  if  your  Majesty 
requires  me  to  return  to  Vincennes,  as  I am  no  longer  under 
any  appréhension  ” — 

Ko,  no  ; remain,  M.  le  Grand  Veneur.  That  hunting-party 
was  only  a sudden  fancy  that  entered  our  brain  ; it  vanished 
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as  rapidly  as  it  came.  Remain,  and  do  not  stay  far  from  me  ; 
I feel  the  necessity  of  having  devoted  friends  within  call,  and 
you  hâve  just  ranked  yourself  among  those  upon  whose  dévo- 
tion I can  rely.’’ 

Monsoreau  bowed. 

Where  does  your  Majesty  wish  me  to  stay  ? ” asked  the 
count. 

“ Will  your  Majesty  give  him  to  me  for  half  an  hour  ? ” 
whispered  Chicot  in  the  King’s  ear. 

“ For  what  purpose  ? ” 

“ To  torment  him  a little.  Yon  owe  me  some  compensation 
after  forcing  me  to  be  présent  at  such  a stupid  ceremony  as 
this  one  you  promise  us  is  sure  to  be.’^ 

“ Ail  right,  take  him.” 

“ I hâve  had  the  honor  of  asking  your  Majesty  where  it  is 
your  wish  I should  take  my  stand  ? ” inquired  the  count  a 
second  time. 

I thought  I had  answered  : Wherever  you  like.  Behind 
my  chair,  if  you  hâve  no  objection.  It  is  where  I station  my 
friends.” 

“Corne  here,  my  worthy  grand  huntsman,”  said  Chicot, 
making  room  for  him,  “ scent  me  ont  some  of  those  rascals 
yonder.  That  ’s  a sort  of  game  you  can  track  without  help  of 
bloodhound.  Ventre  de  biche,  M.  le  Comte,  what  a stench  ! 
It  cornes  from  the  shoemakers  who  are  passing,  or  rather  hâve 
passed;  and  next  we  hâve  the  tanners.  Mort  de  ma  vie  ! I 
tell  you,  grand  huntsman  mine,  if  you  lose  the  scent  of  these 
fellows,  I Tl  take  your  office  from  you  ! ” 

M.  de  Monsoreau  made  a pretence  of  listening,  or  rather  he 
listened  without  hearing. 

His  mind  was  preoccupied  by  some  weighty  affair  and  he 
looked  around  him  with  an  air  of  absent-mindedness  which  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  King,  especially  as  Chicot  took 
good  care  to  call  his  attention  to  it. 

“ Ah,”  said  the  Gascon,  in  an  undertone  to  the  King,  “ do 
you  know  what  your  grand  huntsman  is  hunting  at  the  présent 
moment  ? ” 

“No  ; what  is  he  hunting  ? ” 

“ He  is  hunting  your  brother  of  Anjou.” 

“ The  game  is  not  in  sight,  at  ail  events,”  answered  Henri, 
laughing. 

“No.  Do  you  believe  he  knows  where  it  is  ? ” 
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I confess  I shoiüd  not  be  sorry  if  he  were  on  the  wrong 
scent.” 

Stay  a moment,”  said  Chicot,  and  I ’ll  bave  him  follow- 
ing  the  wrong  scent  in  no  time.  We  are  told  the  wolf  smells 
like  the  fox  ; it  is  easy  enoiigh  to  send  him  on  a fooPs  errand. 
You  just  ask  him  where  is  his  countess  ? ” 

Why  shoiild  I do  so  ? ” 

“ Ask  and  yon  dl  see.” 

“ M.  le  Comte,”  said  the  King,  ‘‘  pray  what  hâve  you  done 
with  Madame  de  Monsoreau  ? I do  not  see  her  among  the 
ladies  of  the  court.” 

The  count  started  as  if  a serpent  had  stung  him  in  the  foot. 

Chicot  scratched  the  end  of  his  nose,  at  the  saine  time  wink- 
ing  at  the  King. 

Sire,”  answered  the  grand  huntsman,  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse has  been  ill  ; the  air  of  Paris  did  not  agréé  with  her. 
She  therefore  left  the  city  last  night,  after  receiving  the 
Queen’s  permission,  in  company  with  her  father,  the  Baron  de 
Meridor.” 

‘‘  And  to  what  part  of  France  is  she  travelling  ? ” inquired 
the  King,  delighted  to  hâve  an  excuse  for  turning  away  his 
head  while  the  tanners  were  passing. 

“ To  Anjou,  her  native  country,  sire.” 

“The  fact  is,”  said  Chicot  gravely,  “that  the  air  of  Paris  is 
not  good  for  women  in  her  condition  : Gravidis  uxorihus 
Lutetia  inclemens.  I advise  you,  Henri,  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  count  and  send  the  Queen  away  from  here  when  she  is 
in  the  saine  interesting  situation  ” — 

Monsoreau  turned  pale  and  looked  furiously  at  Chicot,  who, 
his  elbow  resting  on  the  royal  chair  and  his  chin  resting  on  his 
hand,  appeared  to  be  entirely  taken  up  with  the  lace-makers, 
who  came  after  the  tanners. 

“ And  who  told  you,  you  impudent  fellow,  that  Madame  la 
Comtesse  was  with  child  ? ” murin ured  Monsoreau. 

“ Is  she  not  X ’’  said  Chicot.  “ I should  imagine  you  would 
consider  such  a supi^osition  far  more  impertinent  than  any 
other  could  be.” 

“ Well,  she  is  not,  monsieur.” 

“ I say,  Henri,  did  you  hear  ? ” asked  Chicot  of  the  King. 
“ It  would  seem  this  grand  huntsman  of  yours  has  committed 
exactly  the  saine  fault  you  committed  yourself.  He  has  for- 
gotten  to  bring  the  chemises  of  Our  Lady  together.” 
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Monsoreau  clenched  his  iiand  and  swallowed  his  anger  in 
silence,  hurling  a look  of  hatred  at  Chicot,  who  answered  it  by 
slouching  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  giving  an  air  of  défiance  to 
the  long,  slender  plume  that  drooped  over  his  forehead. 

The  count  saw  that  the  moment  would  be  badly  chosen  for 
quarrelling  with  the  j ester  ; he  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  would 
thus  dispel  the  clouds  this  dialogue  had  brought  to  his  brow. 

Chicot  also  brightened  up  in  his  turn,  and,  the  swaggering 
air  he  had  assumed  for  a moment  giving  way  to  a most  gracions 
smile,  he  added  : 

“ I am  afraid  that  poor  countess  will  never  survive  the 
journey.  She  will  be  bored  to  death.’^ 

I told  the  King,”  said  Monsoreau,  she  was  travelling  with 
her  father.’’ 

Oh,  I allow  that  a father  is  a very  respectable  person  to 
travel  with,  but  he  is  not  always  very  amusing.  If  the  poor 
lady  had  none  but  this  excellent  baron  to  entertain  her  on  the 
road  — Luckily,  however,  she  ” — 

“ What  ? ” asked  the  count,  sharply. 

What  ^ what  ’ are  you  talking  about  ? ” answered  Chicot. 

What  do  you  mean  to  imply  by  ‘ luckily  ’ ? ’’ 

Ah,  you  made  an  ellipsis,  M.  le  Comte,  when  you  spoke 
last.” 

The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ I assure  you  I am  right,  grand  huntsman  mine  ; the  inter- 
rogative form  you  just  used  is  called  an  ellipsis.  If  you  don’t 
believe  me,  ask  Henri  ; he  ’s  a philologist.” 

Yes,’^  answered  Henri,  “ but  what  does  your  adverb 
mean  ? ’’ 

What  adverb  ? ’’ 

Luckily  R 

Luckily  meant  luckily.  Luckily  was  the  word  I used,  in 
this  admiring  the  goodness  of  God,  for  luckily,  at  the  very 
moment  I am  speaking,  there  are  some  of  our  friends  rambling 
along  the  highways,  and  friends  of  the  very  wittiest  descrip- 
tion, too,  who,  when  they  meet  the  countess,  will  be  quite  sure 
to  amuse  and  entertain  her  ; that  is  a dead  certain ty.  And,” 
added  Chicot,  negligently,  as  they  follow  the  same  road,  I 
should  say  it  is  rather  probable  that  they  must  meet.  Oh,  I 
can  see  them  from  here.  Do  you  see  them,  Henri  ? You 
ought,  you  are  a man  with  a fine  imagination.  Dost  see  them 
prancing  and  caracoling  along  some  beautiful  green  lane  or 
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otlier,  ail  the  time  saying  sweet  things  to  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
who  is  perfectly  enchanted  with  them,  the  dear  lady  ? ’’ 

A second  dagger  this,  and  even  sharper  than  the  first,  planted 
in  the  breast  of  the  grand  huntsman. 

However,  he  had  to  bear  it;  he  could  not  show  his  anger 
in  the  King’s  presence,  and  Chicot  had,  for  the  time  at  least,  an 
ally  in  the  King.  So  Monsoreau,  putting  a terrible  curb  on 
his  ill-humor,  addressed  the  j ester  in  tones  he  did  his  very  best 
to  render  amiable. 

So  M.  Chicot,’^  said  he,  yoii  hâve  friends  on  their  way 
to  Anjou  ? ” 

You  might  say  with  even  more  truth  that  ive  hâve,  M.  le 
Comte  ; for  those  friends  are  a good  deal  more  your  friends  than 
they  are  mine.” 

You  astonish  me,  M.  Chicot  ” said  the  count.  I know 
of  no  one  who  is  ” — 

Oh,  very  well  ; prétend  to  make  a mystery  of  the  matter.” 

I give  you  my  word  I don’t  know  of  any.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  you  hâve  so  many  of  such  friends  and 
friends  so  dear  to  you  that,  although  you  knew  perfectly  well 
they  were  on  the  road  to  Anjou,  from  mere  force  of  habit, 
your  eyes  were  wandering  an  instant  ago  over  the  crowd  in 
search  of  them  ; of  course  a moment’s  reflection  told  you  they 
were  not  here.” 

You  say  you  hâve  seen  me  doing  this  ? ” 

Yes,  you,  the  grand  huntsman,  and  the  palest  grand  hunts- 
man that  has  ever  existed,  from  Nimrod  to  M.  d’Autefort, 
your  predecessor.” 

M.  Chicot  ! ” 

The  palest,  I repeat,  — veritas  veritatum.  Although  that 
is  a barbarism,  for  one  truth  cannot  be  truer  than  another  ; if 
one  truth  were  truer  than  another,  then  that  other  would  be 
false  — but  you  are  not  a philologist,  dear  M.  Esau.” 

Ko,  monsieur,  I am  not  ; and  so  I must  request  you  to 
corne  back  directly  to  those  friends  of  mine  of  whom  you 
spoke,  and  to  hâve  the  goodness,  if  your  superabundant  imagi- 
nation will  let  you,  to  give  those  friends  their  real  names.” 

Ah,  you  are  always  repeating  the  same  thing.  Search,  M. 
le  Grand  Veneur,  search.  Morbleu!  it  is  your  trade  to  rouse 
beasts  ; witness  that  unfortunate  stag  you  started  this  morning, 
which  never  expected  such  an  ill  turn  on  your  part.  How' 
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should  you  like  if  yoii  were  prevented  from  taking  a nap  in 
the  morning  yourself  ? ’’ 

The  eyes  of  Monsoreau  again  wandered  anxiously  over  those 
immediately  around  the  King. 

What  ? he  cried,  on  noticing  a place  vacant  by  the 
King’s  side. 

What  ails  you  ? ” said  Chicot. 

Where  is  M.  le  Duc  d’Anjou  ? ” exclaimed  the  grand 
huntsman. 

Tally-ho  ! Tally-ho  ! ” said  the  Gascon,  so  the  beast  is 
started  at  last  ! ” 

“ He  must  hâve  left  to-day  ! ” cried  the  count. 

He  must  hâve  left  to-day,”  answered  Chicot,  and  he 
may  hâve  left  yesterday  evening.  You  are  not  a philologist, 
monsieur  ; but  you  can  question  the  King,  who  is  one.  I say, 
Harry,  when  did  your  brother  disappear  ? ” 

Last  night,”  replied  the  King. 

The  duke  has  left,  the  duke  has  left,”  murmured  Monso- 
reau, wan  and  trembling.  Ah  ! great  God  ! great  God  ! What 
is  this  you  tell  me,  sire  ? ” 

“ I do  not  say,”  rejoiried  the  King,  “ that  my  brother  has 
left  ; ail  I say  is  that  he  disappeared  last  night,  and  even  his 
best  friends  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him.” 

Oh  ! ” exclaimed  the  count,  wild  with  rage,  if  I believed 
that” — 

And  supposing  you  did,  what  could  you  do  ? ” said  Chicot. 
^‘And  where  would  be  the  great  harm,  even  if  he  did  pay  a 
few  tender  compliments  to  Madame  de  Monsoreau.  Our  gentle 
friend  François  is  the  gallant  of  the  family  ; he  was  so  during 
King  Charles  IX. ’s  reign,  as  long  as  that  monarch  reigned, 
and  he  is  so  now  during  the  reign  of  Henri  III.,  a prince  who 
is  kept  far  too  busy  to  hâve  time  for  gallantry  himself.  Hang 
it,  man  ! don’t  you  know  that  there  should  be  at  least  one 
prince  at  court  capable  of  representing  the  French  spirit  ? ” 

The  duke,  the  duke  left  ! ” repeated  Monsoreau,  are  you 
quite  sure  of  this,  monsieur  ? ” 

Are  you  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

“ The  count  again  turned  his  eyes  to  the  place  ordinarily 
occupied  by  the  prince,  next  his  brother,  but  which  continued 
vacant. 

I am  ruined,”  he  murmured,  making  a movement  so  indica- 
tive of  his  intention  to  flee  that  Chicot  detained  him. 
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yon  keep  quiet,  man,  mordieu?  Yop  do  nothing  but 
juinp  and  fidget,  and  that  harms  the  King,  whose  heart  is 
weak.  Mort  de  ma  vie  ! should  n’t  I like  to  be  in  your  wife’s 
place,  even  if  for  nothing  else  than  tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  every 
day  a prince  with  a double  nose,  and  of  hearing  M.  Aurilly, 
who  play  s the  lute  as  well  as  the  late  lamented  Orpheus  ! 
What  luck  your  wife  h as  ! What  luck,  by  J upiter  ! ” 

Monsoreau  actually  shivered  with  fury. 

“ Take  it  quietly,  though,  M.  le  Comte,’’  continued  Chicot  ; 
try  to  conceal  your  delight  ; y ou  see  the  session  is  just  open- 
ing.  It  is  highly  unbecoming  for  any  one  to  reveal  his  feelings 
as  you  are  doing  ; pray,  attend  to  the  discourse  of  the  King.” 

There  was  nothing  left  the  grand  huntsman  but  to  remain 
where  he  was  standing,  for,  in  fact,  the  grand  hall  of  the 
Louvre  was  now  gradually  filling,  and  soon  became  thronged. 
He,  therefore,  kept  quiet  during  the  rest  of  the  ceremony,  to 
which  he  had  the  appearance  of  paying  close  attention. 

When  the  whole  assembly  had  taken  their  seats,  M.  de 
Guise  entered  and  knelt  on  one  knee  before  the  King,  not 
without  also  casting  a glance  of  surprise  and  uneasiness  at  the 
empty  seat  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

The  King  rose.  The  herald  s commanded  silence. 


CHAPTEK  XLIX. 

HOW  THE  KING  NAMED  A CHIEE  WHO  WAS  NEITHER  THE  DUC  DE 
GUISE  NOK  THE  DUC  d’ANJOU. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  the  King,  amid  the  profoundest  silence 
and  after  seeing  that  D’Epernon,  Maugiron,  Schomberg,  and 
Quélus,  replaced  in  their  guardianship  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou  by 
ten  Swiss,  had  entered  and  taken  a position  behind  him, 
gentlemen,  a king,  placed  as  he  is,  so  to  speak,  between  earth 
and  heaven,  hears  equally  the  voices  that  corne  from  above 
and  the  voices  that  corne  from  below,  namely,  what  God  com- 
mands  and  what  his  people  command.  I understand  perfectly 
that  the  association  of  ail  classes  in  one  body  for  the  defence 
of  the  Catholic  faith  is  a powerful  guarantee  of  protection 
for  my  subjects.  Consequently  I hâve  received,  with  much 
pleasure,  the  advice  given  me  by  my  cousin  of  Guise,  I de- 
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clare,  therefore,  the  holy  League  well  and  duly  sanctioned  and 
instituted  ; and,  as  so  great  a body  should  bave  a worthy  and 
powerful  head,  and  as  the  chief  whose  function  it  will  be  to  up- 
hold  the  Church  should  be  one  of  the  most  zealous  sons  of  that 
Church,  one  whose  zeal  is  naturally  quickened  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  office  he  holds,  I select  a Christian  prince  for 
the  leadership  of  this  League,  and  I déclaré  that  henceforth 
this  chief  shall  be  ’’  — 

Henri  paused  designedly. 

The  buzzing  of  a fly  could  hâve  been  distinctly  heard,  so 
deep  was  the  general  silence. 

Henri  repeated  : 

And  I déclaré  that  this  chief  shall  be  Henri  de  Valois, 
King  of  France  and  Poland.” 

Henri,  in  uttering  these  words,  had  raised  his  voice  in  a 
somewhat  affected  manner,  partly  to  mark  his  triumph,  partly 
to  inflame  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends,  who  were  wild  with 
delight,  and  partly  to  complété  the  dismay  of  the  Leaguers, 
whose  sullen  murmurs  revealed  their  discontent,  surprise,  and 
terror. 

As  for  the  Duc  de  Guise,  he  was  simply  panic-struck  ; large 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead.  He  exchanged 
looks  with  the  Duc  de  Mayenne  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal, 
who  were  each  standing  in  the  midst  of  a group  of  leaders,  the 
one  011  his  right,  the  other  on  his  left. 

Monsoreau,  more  astonished  than  ever  at  the  absence  of  the 
Duc  d’Anjou,  began,  notwithstanding,  to  feel  somewhat  reas- 
sured  in  recalling  the  words  of  Henri  III. 

In  fact,  the  prince  might  hâve  disappeared  and  yet  not  hâve 
started  for  Anjou. 

The  cardinal,  without  showing  alarm  or  surprise,  left  the 
Leaguers  among  whom  he  was  standing  and  stole  up  to  his 
brother. 

“ François,”  he  whispered  in  his  ear,  unless  I am  very 
much  mistaken,  we  are  no  longer  safe  here.  Let  us  hasten 
to  take  our  leave,  for  the  populace  is  very  uncertain,  and  the 
King,  whom  they  execrated  yesterday,  will  be  their  idol  for 
some  days.” 

Yes,”  answered  Mayenne,  let  us  start.  Do  you  wait 
here  for  our  brother  ; I am  going  to  take  measures  for  our  safe 
departure.” 

‘‘  Go,  then.” 
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Buring  this  time  tlie  King  had  beeii  the  first  to  sign  the 
document  prepared  beforehand  and  laid  on  the  table  by  M.  de 
Morvilliers,  the  only  person  in  the  secret  except  the  queen 
mother.  Then,  in  that  jeering  tone  which  he  adopted  occasion- 
ally  with  so  nmch  success,  he  said  to  M.  de  Guise,  exaggerating 
his  ordinary  nasal  twang  : 

Sign,  pray,  fair  cousin.” 

And  he  passed  him  his  pen. 

Then,  pointing  ont  the  place  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  : 

‘‘There,  there,”  said  he,  ‘^beneath  me  always.  Now  hand 
the  pen  to  M.  le  Cardinal  and  M.  de  Mayenne.” 

But  the  Duc  de  Mayenne  was  already  outside  the  door,  and 
the  cardinal  was  in  another  apartment. 

The  King  remarked  on  their  absence. 

Then  pass  it  to  our  grand  huntsman,”  said  he. 

The  duke  signed,  handed  the  pen  to  the  grand  huntsman,  and 
was  about  to  retire. 

“ Wait,”  said  the  King. 

And  while  Quélus  was  taking  the  pen*  from  M.  de  Monso- 
reau, with  his  most  contemptuous  air,  and  while  not  only  the 
noblemen  présent,  but  ail  the  chief  men  of  the  guilds,  brought 
hither  for  this  great  event,  were  making  haste  to  sign  their 
names  below  that  of  the  King,  on  register  lists  which  were  to 
form  the  continuation  of  the  register  lists  signed  the  evening 
before  by  noble  and  clown,  great  and  small,  on  ternis  of  perfect 
equality,  the  King  was  saying  to  the  Duc  de  Guise  : 

Fair  cousin,  it  was,  if  I mistake  not,  your  opinion  that  our 
capital  should  be  guarded  by  a good  army  composed  of  ail  the 
forces  of  the  League  ? The  army  is  now  formed  and  com- 
pleted  in  the  most  proper  fashion,  for  the  natural  general  of 
the  Farisians  is,  of  course,  the  King.” 

Assuredly,  sire,”  answered  the  duke,  who  did  not  very 
well  know  what  he  was  saying. 

“ But  I do  not  forget  I liave  another  army  to  command,  and 
the  generalship  of  this  army  belongs  of  right  to  the  first  war- 
rior  of  my  realm.  While  I take  the  command  of  the  League, 
you  will  go,  then,  and  take  the  command  of  the  army,  cousin.” 

And  when  am  I to  start  ? ” inquired  the  duke. 

“ Immediately,”  replied  the  King. 

Henri,  Henri  ! ” muttered  Chicot,  who  had  a strong  desire 
to  interrupt  the  King,  but  knew  his  doing  so  would  be  too  great 
a breach  of  étiquette  to  be  allowed,  even  in  his  case. 
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But  as  the  King  either  had  not  heard  him,  or,  if  he  had,  had 
not  understood  him,  the  Gascon  advanced  with  an  air  of  great 
reverence,  holding  an  enorinous  pen  in  his  hand  and  elbowing 
every  one  aside,  until  he  was  close  to  the  King. 

Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  double-dyed  booby  ? ” said 
he  in  a whisper  ; “ at  least,  if  you  hâve  an  atom  of  sense  left, 
you  Avill.’’ 

But  Chicot  was  too  late. 

The  King,  as  we  hâve  seen,  had  already  announced  to  the 
duke  his  nomination  and  was  now  handing  him  his  commis- 
sion, signed  some  time  before,  in  spite  of  ail  the  gestures  and 
grimaces  of  the  j ester. 

The  Duc  de  Guise  took  the  commission  and  retired. 

The  cardinal  was  waiting  for  him  outside  the  hall,  and  the 
Duc  de  Mayenne  was  waiting  for  both  at  the  gâte  of  the 
Louvre. 

They  mounted  their  horses  that  instant,  and  before  very 
many  minutes  had  passed,  ail  three  were  outside  Paris. 

The  rest  of  the  àssembly  withdrew  gradually,  some  crying, 
‘‘  Long  live  the  King  ! ” and  others,  Long  live  the  League  ! 

At  least,”  said  Henri,  laughing,  I hâve  solved  a great 
problem.” 

Oh,  yes,”  murmured  Chicot,  “ you  are  a grand  mathemati- 
cian,  you  are  ! ” 

I think  am,  really,”  returned  the  King.  ‘‘  You  see  I 
hâve  forced  ail  these  rascals,  whose  watchwords  were  two 
entirely  antagonistic  cries,  to  hâve  but  one  cry,  to  shout  the 
same  thing.” 

Sta  hene  ! ” said  the  queen  mother,  grasping  lier  son’s 
hand. 

‘‘  If  you  pin  your  faith  on  that,  you  are  nicely  sold,”  said 
the  Gascon  to  himself.  The  woman  is  siinply  driven  crazy 
with  joy  ; she  thinks  she  has  got  rid  of  her  Guises  forever.” 

“ Oh,  sire,”  cried  the  favorites,  noisily  approaching  the 
King,  what  a sublime  idea  you  hâve  had  ! ” 

They  believe  now  that  gold  is  going  to  rain  on  them  like 
manna,”  whispered  Chicot  into  the  other  ear  of  the  King. 

Henri  was  led  in  triumph  back  to  his  private  apartments. 
In  the  midst  of  the  procession  that  attended  and  foîlowed  the 
King,  Chicot  played  the  part  of  the  slave  in  ancient  times  who 
accompanied  the  triumphant  general  in  his  chariot,  ridiculing 
and  reviling  him. 
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The  obstinacy  of  Chicot  in  reminding  the  demi-god  of  the 
day  that  he  was  but  a man  had,  at  last,  such  an  effect  on  the 
King  that  he  dismissed  everybody  but  the  Gascon. 

“ Well,  now,”  said  Henri,  turning  toward  him,  “ do  you  know 
it  is  impossible  to  content  you,  Maître  Chicot  ? And  do  you 
know,  too,  that  this  gets  to  be  a bore,  in  the  long  run  ? Con- 
found  it,  man,  I do  not  ask  you  to  speak  to  me  with  ordinary 
politeness,  but  I do  ask  you,  when  you  speak  to  me,  to  talk 
common  sense.” 

You  are  right,  Henri,’’  answered  Chicot,  for  that  is  the 
thing  of  which  you  stand  most  in  need.” 

“ You  will  agréé,  at  least,  that  the  game  was  cleverly 
played  ? ” 

The  very  thing  to  which  I hâve  n’t  the  slightest  intention 
of  agreeing.” 

Ah,  King  of  France,  your  Majesty  is  jealous  ! ” 

Jealous  ! God  forbid  ! Whenever  I ani  jealous,  I ’ll  select 
some  one  more  worthy  of  exciting  that  feeling  than  you.” 

“ Corbleu^  Master  Fault-finder,  you  are  coming  out  rather 
strong  ! ” 

“ Your  self-love  and  vanity  make  one  sick,  Henri.” 

Corne,  now,  will  you  deny  that  I am  King  of  the  League  ? ” 

Most  undoubtedly  — I do  not  — Hâve  I denied  it  ? 
But  ” — 

But  Avhat  ? ” 

You  are  no  longer  King  of  France.” 

And  who,  pray,  is  King  of  France  ? ” 

“ Every  one  except  you,  Henri  ; first,  your  brother.” 

My  brother  ! Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ? ” 

“ Of  M.  d’Anjou,  and  no  one  else,  by  my  faith  !” 

“ Who  is  my  prisoner.” 

Yes,  for  prisoner  though  he  be,  he  has  been  crowned,  and 
you  hâve  not  been.” 

By  whom  was  he  crowned  ? ” 

By  the  Cardinal  de  Guise.  In  good  sooth,  Henri,  you  do 
well  to  praise  up  your  police  ; a king  is  crowned  in  Paris,  in 
presence  of  thirty-three  persons,  in  the  church  of  Sainte  Gene- 
viève even,  and  you  never  heard  a word  about  it.” 

While  you,  of  course,  — Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — know 
ail  about  it  ! ” 

Certainly,  I know  ail  about  it.” 

And  how  can  you  know  what  I do  not  know  ? ” 
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Oh,  because  y ou  do  your  police  work  through  M.  de  Mor- 
villiers,  while  I do  mine  on  my  own  hook.’’ 

The  King  frowned. 

We  hâve,  then,  without  counting  Henri  de  Valois,  a King 
of  France  called  François  d’Anjou,  and  we  hâve  also  — let  me 
see  ” — said  Chicot,  with  the  air  of  a man  cudgelling  his 
brains  ; ‘‘  oh,  y es,  we  hâve  also  the  Duc  de  Guise.” 

The  Duc  de  Guise  ? ” 

The  Duc  de  Guise,  Henri  de  Guise,  Henri  the  Balafré.  I 
repeat,  then  : Ave  hâve  also  the  Duc  de  Guise.” 

“ A fine  king,  really  ! a king  I exile,  send  to  the  army.” 

Good  ! as  if  you  had  not  been  exiled  to  Poland  ; as  if  La 
Charité  Avere  not  nearer  to  the  Louvre  than  Cracow  was  to 
Paris  ! Oh,  yes,  you  are  right,  you  send  him  to  the  army  ; no 
one  but  you  could  plan  such  a deep-laid  scheme  ; sharp  as  a 
needle  you  are,  Henri  ; you  send  him  to  the  army  ! That 
means  you  place  thirty  thousand  men  at  his  beck  and  call. 
Ventre  de  biche  ! and  Avhat  an  army  ! a true  army,  that  — not 
like  your  army  of  the  League  — no,  indeed  ! An  army  of 
grocers  and  haberdashers  is  good  enough  for  Henri  de  Valois, 
King  of  the  minions.  Henri  de  Guise  must  hâve  an  army  of 
soldiers,  and  what  soldiers  ! — men  inured  to  battle,  scorched  by 
cannon,  men  who  would  make  a mouthful  of  twenty  of  your 
armies  of  the  League  ; so  that  if  Henri  de  Guise,  no  longer 
satisfied  with  being  king  de  facto,  should  take  the  idiotie 
fancy  into  his  head  to  become  king  in  name  also,  he  Avould 
only  hâve  to  turn  his  trumpets  in  the  direction  of  the  capital 
and  say:  ^ Forward  ! let  us  make  a clean  sweep  of  Paris  and 
of  Henri  de  Valois  and  of  the  Louvre  along  with  him.’  They 
would  do  it,  the  w^etches  ; I know  what  stuff  they  ’re  made  of 

You  forget  only  one  thing  in  your  argument,  illustrions 
statesman,”  retorted  the  King. 

“ Oh,  that  ’s  quite  possible  ; perhaps  I am  forgetting  a fourth 
king.” 

“No,  you  forget,”  said  Henri,  with  suprême  scorn,  “ that 
the  aspirant  to  the  sovereignty  of  France,  especially  when  the 
reigning  sovereign  is  a Valois,  must  go  back  a little  and  count 
his  ancestors.  That  such  an  idea  should  corne  into  the  head 
of  M.  d’Anjou  is  not  improbable  ; he  belongs  to  a race  any 
member  of  Avhich  might  hâve  such  an  ambition  ; his  ancestors 
are  mine  ; the  only  question  that  could  croate  a struggle 
between  us  is  the  question  of  primogeniture.  It  is  primogeni- 
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ture  alone  that  gives  me  a right  superior  to  "his.  But  M.  de 
Guise  — Nonsense,  friend  Chicot,  you  had  better  go  and  study 
heraldry,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  say  which  is  the 
escutcheon  of  the  nobler  house,  the  lilies  of  France  or  the 
merlets  of  Lorraine.’’ 

‘‘  Aha  ! that  is  just  where  you  make  your  mistake,  Henri,” 
answered  Chicot. 

My  mistake  ? AVhere  is  my  mistake  ? ” 

Undoubtedly,  your  mistake.  M.  de  Guise  is  of  a far 
better  house  than  you  hâve  any  notion  of,  and  you  may  take 
my  Word  for  it,  too.” 

Of  a better  house  than  mine,  perhaps,”  said  Henri,  with  a 
smile. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  my  little  Harry.” 

You  are  a fool,  M.  Chicot.” 

Oh,  yes,  I believe  such  is  my  title  at  your  court.” 

But  I mean  a fool  in  its  true  and  proper  sense,  a shallow- 
pated  fool.  You  ought  to  go  and  learn  to  read,  my  friend.” 

Well,  Henri,”  answered  Chicot,  you  know  how  to  read 
and  don’t  require  to  go  back  to  school,  as  you  say  I do.  Please 
read  this.” 

And  Chicot  drew  from  his  breast  the  parchment  upon  which 
Nicolas  David  had  written  the  genealogy  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  the  genealogy  brought  back  from  Avignon  with 
the  approval  of  the  Pope,  and  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
Henri  de  Guise  was  descended  from  Charlemagne. 

Henri  turned  pale  as  soon  as  he  had  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
document  and  recognized,  near  the  legate’s  signature,  the  seal 
of  Saint  Peter. 

What  do  you  say  to  that,  Henri  ? ” asked  Chicot  ; “ are  not 
your  lilies  thrown  a little  into  the  background?  Ventre  de 
biche  ! as  far  as  I can  see,  the  merlets  want  to  fiy  as  high  as 
the  eagle  of  Cæsar  ] beware  of  them,  my  son  ! ” 

But  how  did  you  manage  to  get  possession  of  this  gene- 
alogy ?” 

I ? Do  I bother  about  such  things  ? It  came  in  search  of 
me  by  itself.” 

But  where  was  it  before  it  found  you  ? ” 

Under  a lawyer’s  bolster.” 

And  that  lawyer’s  name  ? ” 

Maître  Nicolas  David.” 

Where  was  he  ? ” 
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In  Lyons.” 

And  who  went  to  Lyons  to  take  it  from  under  this  lawyer’s 
bolster  ? ’’ 

A good-natured  friend  of  mine.’’ 

What  does  this  friend  of  y ours  do  ? ” 

He  preaches.” 

Then  lie  ’s  a monk.” 

‘‘  Undoubtedly.” 

And  his  name  ? ” 

Gorenflot.” 

“ What  ! ” cried  Henri,  that  abominable  Leaguer  who 
delivered  such  an  incendiary  harangue  in  the  convent  of 
Sainte  Geneviève,  and  insulted  me  yesterday  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  ? ” 

“ Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Brutus,  who  pretended  to  be 
mad  ” — 

“ Why,  then,  your  Genevievan  monk  must  be  a deep  poli- 
tician  ? ” 

Hâve  you  not  heard  of  Signor  Machiavelli,  secretary  of 
the  Florentine  Bepublic  ? Your  grandmother  used  to  be  his 
pupil.” 

“ Then  he  purloined  that  document  from  the  lawyer  ? ” 

“ You  can  hardly  say  ^purloined;  ’ he  took  it  from  him  by 
force.” 

‘‘  Took  it  by  force  from  Nicolas  David,  who  is  known  to 
be  a desperado  ? ” 

Yes,  from  Nicolas  David,  who  was  known  to  be  a des- 
perado.” 

“ Why,  he  is  a brave  man,  then,  this  monk  of  yours  ? ” 

As  brave  as  Bayard  ! ” 

“ And,  after  the  performance  of  this  fine  deed,  he'  has  never 
corne  near  me  to  ask  for  his  reward  ? ” 

He  returned  humbly  to  his  convent,  only  asking  for  one 
thing,  that  it  should  be  forgotten  he  had  ever  left  it.” 

Then  he  is  modest  also  ? ” 

“ As  modest  as  Saint  Crispin.” 

Chicot,  on  my  honor  as  a gentleman  your  friend  shall  hâve 
the  first  abbey  vacant,”  said  the  King. 

I thank  you  in  his  name,  Henri.” 

Then  the  Gascon  said  to  himself  : 

<‘By  my  faith,  I can  see  him  now  between  Mayenne  and 
Valois,  between  a rope  and  a prebend.  Is  he  likely  to  be 
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hanged,  or  is  he  likely  to  hâve  the  abbey  ? He  would  be  a 
wise  man  who  could  tell. 

‘‘  In  any  case,  if  he  is  still  asleep  he  must  hâve  the  qneerest 
of  dreams.” 


CHAPTEE  L. 

ETEOCLES  AND  POLYNTCES. 

The  close  of  this  day  was  as  tumultuous  and  brilliant  for 
the  League  as  had  been  its  beginning. 

The  friends  of  the  King  were  in  raptures.  The  preachers 
of  the  League  were  preparing  to  canonize  Brother  Henri  and 
were  recounting  everywhere  the  great  warlike  deeds  of  Valois, 
who  had  shown  such  heroism  in  his  youth. 

The  favorites  said  : “ The  lion  is  roused  at  last.” 

The  Leaguers  said  : “ The  fox  has  got  a glimpse  of  the  trap 
laid  for  him  at  last.’’ 

And,  as  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  French  people  is 
vanity,  and,  as  the  French  do  not  care  much  for  leaders  of 
inferior  intelligence,  the  conspirators  themselves  were  rather 
proud  of  their  King  for  tricking  them  so  cleverly. 

The  chiefs  of  thé  association  had,  however,  sought  safety  in 
flight. 

The  three  Lorraine  princes,  as  we  hâve  seen,  had  clapped 
spurs  to  their  horses  and  were  soon  out  of  Paris.  Their  prin- 
cipal agent,  M.  de  Monsoreau,  was  about  leaving  the  Louvre  to 
make  his  préparations  for  departure,  with  the  object  of  coming 
up  with  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

But  no  sooner  was  his  foot  on  the  threshold  than  Chicot  ac- 
costed  him. 

The  palace  was  now  free  from  Leaguers,  and  the  Gascon  was 
no  longer  alarmed  about  his  King. 

Where  are  you  going  in  such  a hurry,  M.  le  Grand 
Veneur?”  he  inquired. 

To  overtake  his  highness,”  the  count  ànswered,  curtly. 

To  overtake  his  highness  ? ” 

Yes,  I am  uneasy  about  him.  The  présent  time  is  not  such 
that  a prince  can  travel  safely  without  a considérable  escort.” 

Oh,  yes,”  said  the  Gascon,  and  our  prince  is  so  brave  that 
he  is  inclined  even  to  be  rash.” 
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The  grand  hnntsman  stared  at  Chicot. 

“ At  any  rate/’  said  the  latter,  I am  even  more  uneasy  than 
you  are.” 

About  whom  ? ” 

Of  course,  about  the  same  royal  highness.” 

f^Why?” 

You  hâve  not  heard  the  rumor  ? ” 

“ Does  not  the  rumor  run  that  he  has  left  Paris  ? ” asked 
the  count. 

“ There  is  a report  that  he  is  dead/’  whispered  the  Gascon 
in  the  grand  huntsman’s  ear. 

Pshaw  ! ” answered  Monsoreau,  in  a tone  in  which  there 
was  joy  as  well  as  surprise,  ^^did  you  not  tell  me  he  was  on 
the  road  to  Anjou  ? ” 

^‘Upon  my  soûl,  I was  persuaded  that  such  was  the  case. 
You  see  I am  so  sincere  myself  that  I take  for  granted  every 
story  buzzed  into  my  ears.  But  since  then  I hâve  had  good 
grounds  for  believing  that,  if  the  poor  prince  is  on  any  road, 
he  is  on  the  road  to  the  other  world.” 

Corne,  now,  who  has  put  this  gloomy  idea  into  your  head  ? ” 

He  entered  the  Louvre  yesterday,  did  he  not  ? ” 

Undoubtedly  ; I entered  with  him.” 

Well,  no  one  has  seen  him  leave  it.” 

“ Leave  the  Louvre  ? ” 

Yes.” 

But  Aurilly  ? ” 

Vanished  also  ! ” 

“ And  his  gentlemen  ? ” 

Vanished  ! vanished  ! ail  vanished  ! ” 

You  are  having  a joke  at  my  expense,  are  you  not,  M. 
Chicot  ? ” said  the  grand  hnntsman. 

Go  and  ask.” 

^^Whom?” 

‘^The  King.” 

But  I cannot  question  his  Majesty,  can  I ? ” 

Pshaw  ! there  is  a way  of  going  about  everything.” 

At  ail  events,”  said  the  count,  I cannot  remain  in  such 
uncertainty.” 

And,  leaving  Chicot,  or  rather,  walking  in  front  of  him,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  roj^al  cabinet. 

He  was  told  the  King  had  just  gone  out. 

‘^Where  has  his  Majesty  gone  ? ” inquired  the  grand  hunts- 
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man.  It  is  my  duty  to  give  him.  an  account  of  the  execution 
of  certain  orders  with  which  he  honored  me.’’ 

^^He  has  goneto  see  the  Duc  d’Anjou,”  answeredthe  person 
.he  addressed. 

‘‘  To  see  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ! ” said  the  count  to  Chicot  ; 
then  the  prince  is  not  dead  ? ” 

Alas  ! ” returned  the  Gascon,  “ if  not  dead,  I ’m  afraid  he 
is  as  good  as  dead.” 

This  answer  completed  the  bewilderment  of  the  grand  hunts- 
man.  He  was  now  almost  sure  the  Duc  d’Anjou  had  not 
quitted  the  Louvre. 

Certain  reports  he  had  heard,  as  well  as  the  inanner  of 
certain  officiais  he  met,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion. 

As  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  the  prince’s  absence 
at  the  late  critical  juncture,  this  absence  astonished  him  beyond 
measure. 

Tt  was  true,  as  he  had  been  told,  that  the  King  had  gone.  to 
see  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  but  as  the  grand  huntsman,  in  spite  of 
his  anxiety  to  learn  what  was  passing  in  the  prince’s  apart- 
ments,  could  not,  in  the  circumstances,  very  well  enter  them, 
he  was  forced  to  wait  in  the  corridor  for  whatever  news  might 
reach  him. 

We  hâve  stated  that,  in  order  to  allow  the  four  minions  to  be 
présent  at  the  session,  their  places  had  been  taken  by  Swiss 
guardsmen;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  their  desire  to  be  dis- 
agreeable  to  the  prince  got  the  better  of  the  ennui  they  experi- 
enced  from  being  compelled  to  mount  guard  over  him, 
especially  as  they  wanted  to  hâve  an  opportunity  of  informing 
him  of  the  King’s  triumph.  Consequently,  they  resumed  their 
posts,  Schomberg  and  D’Epernon  in  the  drawing-room, 
Maugiron  and  Quélus  in  his  highness’s  bedchamber. 

François,  on  the  other  hand,  was  terribly  depressed,  both  by 
his  confinement  and  by  his  anxiety  as  to  how  it  would  end, 
and  it  must  certainly  be  said  that  the  conversation  of  these 
young  gentlemen  was  not  of  a character  to  raise  his  spirits. 

Really,”  said  Quélus  to  Maugiron,  speaking  across  the 
room  just  as  if  the  prince  were  not  there  at  ail,  really, 
Maugiron,  it  is  only  during  the  last  hour  that  I hâve  begun  to 
appreciate  our  friend  Valois  ; upon  my  word,  I believe  him  to 
be  a great  statesman.” 

Explain  your  meaning,”  answered  Maugiron,  throwing 
himself  on  a sofa.' 
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‘‘The  King  spoke  openly  of  the  conspiracy.  Now,  as  long 
as  he  was  afraid  of  it,  he  dissembled,  kept  quiet  about  it. 
The  fact  that  he  has  discussed  it  so  frankly  proves  he  is  no 
longer  afraid  of  it.’’ 

“ What  you  say  is  logical,”  answered  Maugiron. 

“ If  he  is  no  longer  afraid  of  it,  he  will  punish  it  ; you  know 
our  Valois  : he  has  many  resplendent  qualities,  but  certainly 
that  of  clemency  does  not  shine  among  them.” 

“ You  never  spoke  truer.” 

“ Now,  if  he  punish  the  said  conspiracy,  we  shall  hâve  a 
trial,  and  this  trial  will  be  a second  représentation  of  the 
Amboise  affair,  so  that  we  are  in  for  a good  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment.” 

“ Yes,  it  will  be  a fine  spectacle,  morbleu  ! ” 

“ And  a spectacle  at  which  our  places  are  already  assigned 
us,  unless  ” — ■ 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  your  ‘ unless  ’ ? ” 

“Unless  — and  this  is  quite  possible — unless  ail  judicial 
forms  are  dispensed  with  because  of  the  rank  of  the  prisoners, 
and  so  everything  may  be  donc  under  the  rose,  as  the  saying 
is.” 

“ I rather  fancy,”  said  Maugiron,  “ the  niatter  will  be  man- 
aged  that  way  ; you  see  it  is  the  manner  in  which  family 
affairs  are  usually  dealt  with,  and  this  last  conspiracy  is  a 
true  family  affair.” 

Aurilly  looked  anxiously  at  the  prince. 

“ Faith,”  said  Maugiron,  “ I am  pretty  certain  of  one  thing, 
at  least  ; if  I were  King  I would  not  spare  the  high  heads, 
for,  in  good  truth,  they  are  twice  as  guilty  as  the  others  in 
entering  on  this  conspiracy  business.  These  gentlemen  appar- 
ently  believe  they  eau  indulge  with  impunity  in  the  pleasure 
of  conspiring.  I say,  then,  that  I would  bleed  one  or  two  of 
them,  one  especially  ; then  I would  drown  ail  the  small  fry. 
The  Seine  is  deep  in  front  of  the  Nesle,  and,  if  I were  in  the 
King’s  place,  I could  not  resist  the  temptation  ; I give  you  my 
Word  of  honor  I could  not.” 

“ In  that  case,”  said  Quélus,  “ I think  it  would  be  no  bad 
thing  to  revive  the  famous  invention  of  the  sacks.” 

“ What  invention  was  that  ? ” asked  Maugiron. 

“Never  heard  of  it  ? Oh,  a royal  invention  dating  froni 
1350,  or  thereabouts  ; you  shut  up  a man  in  a sack  with  three 
or  four  cats  and  then  throw  the  whole  affair  into  the  water. 
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The  cats,  you  know,  cannot  endure  a wetting,  and  are  no 
sooner  in  the  Seine  than  they  set  about  paying  olî  the  man 
for  the  accident  that  happened  to  them.  Then,  certain  things 
take  place  in  the  sack  which,  unfortunately,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  see.” 

In  good  truth/’  said  Maugiron,  you  are  a well  of  science, 
Quélus,  and  j^our  conversation  is  most  interesting.” 

This  invention,  however,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  chiefs. 
The  chiefs  hâve  the  right  to  décapitation  in  a public  square,  or 
to  assassination  in  soine  private  corner.  But  as  to  the  small 
fry  you  spoke  about,  and  by  small  fry  I understand  you  to 
mean  favorites,  squires,  stewards,  lute-players  ” — 

“ Gentlemen,^’  stammered  Aurilly,  pale  with  terror. 

“ Do  not  answer  them,  Aurilly,’^  said  François  ; such  words 
cannot  be  addressed  to  me,  nor  to  my  household,  either. 
Princes  of  the  blood  are  not  a subject  for  such  jeering  in 
France.^’ 

“ No,”  said  Quélus,  they  are  treated  in  a far  more  serions 
fashion  ; they  hâve  their  heads  eut  off.  It  was  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  them  affected  by  Louis  XI.,  that  great  king  ! M. 
de  Nemours  was  a proof  of  it.” 

The  minions  had  got  thus  far  in  their  dialogue  when  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  drawing-room,  the  door  of  the  bed- 
chamber  was  opened,  and  the  King  stood  on  the  threshold. 

François  rose. 

^^Sire,”  said  he,  I appeal  to  your  justice  against  the  infa- 
mous  treatment  to  which  I am  subjected  by  your  peuple.” 

But  Henri  did  not  seeni  to  see  or  hear  his  brother. 

Good  day,  Quélus,”  said  he,  kissing  his  favorite  on  both 
cheeks  ; “ good  day,  my  child,  the  sight  of  you  rejoices  my 
soûl,  and  you,  my  poor  Maugiron,  how  are  we  getting  along  ? ” 

I am  bored  to  death,”  answered  Maugiron.  “ I had 
imagined  when  I took  charge  of  your  brother,  sire,  that  I 
should  get  some  amusement  out  of  him.  But  he  is  such  a 
wearisome  prince  ! I wonder  can  he  really  be  the  son  of  your 
father  and  mother  ! ” 

You  hear  him,  sire,”  said  François.  ‘‘  Is  it,  then,  your 
royal  intention  to  hâve  your  brother  insulted  in  this  fashion  ? ” 

Silence,  monsieur,”  answered  Henri,  without  even  turning 
round,  I do  not  like  to  hâve  my  prisoners  complaining.” 

Prisoner  as  long  as  you  wish  ; but  this  prisoner  is  not  the 
less  on  that  account  your  ” — 
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The  title  you  are  about  to  invoke  is  the  very  title  that,  to 
my  mind,  destroys  you.  A ^uilty  brother  is  twice  guilty.” 

“ But  if  he  is  not  guilty  ?” 

But  he  is.” 

“ Of  what  crime  ? ” 

That  of  displeasing  me,  monsieur.” 

“ Sire,”  said  the  humiliated  François,  our  family  quarrels 
should  not  hâve  witnesses.” 

^^You  are  right,  monsieur.  My  friends,  leave  me  for  a 
moment,  I wish  to  talk  for  a while  with  my  brother.” 

“ Sire,”  whispered  Quélus,  “ it  is  not  prudent  for  your 
Majesty  to  remain  alone  with  two  enemies.” 

I ’ll  take  Aurilly  with  me,”  said  Maugiron,  in  another  whis- 

per. 

The  two  gentlemen  led  ont  Aurilly,  who  was  at  once  burn- 
ing  with  curiosity  and  dying  of  anxiety. 

So  we  are  now  alone,”  said  the  King. 

I was  waiting  impatiently  for  this  moment,  sire.” 

And  I also.  Ah  ! you  hâve  been  aiming  at  my  crown,  my 
worthy  Eteocles.  The  League  was  to  be  your  means  and  the 
throne  your  goal.  So  you  were  anointed  in  a remote  church  in 
a corner  of  Paris  ; you  wanted  to  exhibit  yourself  suddenly  to 
the  Parisians,  ail  glistening  with  holy  oil  ! ” 

Alas  ! ” said  François,  crushed  by  the  King’s  anger,  your 
Majesty  will  not  allow  me  to  speak.” 

“ Why  should  I do  so  ? ” answered  Henri  ; “ in  order  to 
allow  you  to  lie,  or  else  to  tell  me  things  with  which  I am  as 
well  acquainted  as  you  are  ? But  no,  you  would  lie,  my  good 
brother,  for  to  confess  what  you  hâve  done  would  be  to  confess 
that  you  deserve  death.  You  would  lie,  and  I want  to  spare 
you  that  shame.” 

‘‘  Brother,  brother,”  said  François,  wildly,  “ is  it  your  inten- 
tion to  outrage  me  beyond  endurance  ? ” 

Then,  if  what  I am  about  to  say  to  you  is  an  outrage,  it  is  I 
who  lie,  and  I ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  hâve  a proof  that 
what  I say  is  a lie.  Corne,  speak,  speak,  I am  ready  to  listen  ; 
prove  to  me  that  you  are  not  a traitor,  and,  what  is  worse,  a 
clumsy  traitor.” 

I do  not  know  what  your  Majesty  means,  and  it  seems  as 
if  you  were  determined  to  speak  to  me  only  in  enigmas.” 

“ Then  I am  going  to  make  my  words  plain,”  said  the  King, 
in  tones  of  menace  that  rang  in  the  ears  of  François  ; yes. 
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you  hâve  conspired  against  me,  as  formerly  y ou  conspired 
against  my  brother  Charles  ; only  that  formerly  you  conspired 
with  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Navarre  ; now  you  conspire  with 
the  aid  of  the  Duc  de  Guise.  A fine  scheme  that  excites  my 
admiration  and  would,  if  successful,  hâve  given  you  a grand 
place  in  the  history  of  usurpers.  It  is  true  that  formerly  you 
crawled  like  a serpent,  and  to-day  would  rend  like  a lion  ; after 
perfidy,  open  force  ; after  poison,  the  sword.” 

Poison  ! What  do  you  mean,  monsieur  ? ” cried  François, 
livid  with  rage,  and,  like  the  Eteocles  to  whom  Henri  had 
compared  him,  seeking  a spot  where  he  could  strike  Polynices 
with  his  flaming  eyes,  as  he  was  powerless  to  do  so  with  sword 
or  dagger.  “ What  poison  ? ” 

The  poison  with  which  you  assassin  ated  our  brother 
Charles  ; the  poison  you  destined  for  Henri  de  Navarre,  your 
associate.  Oh,  we  ail  know  about  that  fatal  poison  ; our 
mother  had  already  used  it  so  often  ! That  is  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  why  you  abandoned  the  thought  of  using  it  on  me  ; 
that  is  the  reason  why  you  wished  to  pose  as  a captain  and 
command  the  soldiery  of  the  League.  But  look  me  well  in  the 
face,  François,”  continued  Henri,  taking  a threatening  step 
toward  his  brother,  and  learn  there  that  a man  of  your  cast 
of  character  will  never  kill  a man  of  mine.” 

François  staggered  under  the  weight  of  this  terrible  attack. 
But,  without  regard  or  mercy  for  his  prisoner,  the  King  went  on  : 

The  sword  ! The  sword  ! I should  like  to  see  you  alone 
with  me  in  this  chamber,  and  each  of  us  with  a sword  in  his 
hand.  I hâve  proved  my  superiority  to  you  in  astuteness, 
François,  for  I,  too,  hâve  travelled  along  tortuous  paths  to 
reach  the  throne  of  France,  and,  while  marching  over  these 
paths,  I had  to  trample  on  the  bodies  of  a million  Pôles  to  at- 
tain  my  object.  Well  and  good  ! If  you  wish  to  show  your- 
self  my  master  in  cunning,  do  so  ; but  do  so  in  my  fashion  ; if 
you  will  imitate  me,  imitate  me  ; but  do  not  imitate  me  as  a 
dwarf  might  imitate  a giant.  My  intrigues  hâve  been  royal 
intrigues,  my  craft  has  been  the  craft  of  a great  captain.  I 
repeat  then,  that  in  astuteness  I hâve  vanquished  you,  and 
that  in  a fair  combat  you  would  be  slain.  No  longer  dreani 
of  a successful  contest  with  me  in  one  way  or  the  other  ; for 
from  this  moment  I act  as  a King,  a master,  a despot  ; froni 
this  moment  I hâve  my  eye  on  every  one  of  your  movements  ; 
from  this  moment  I search  you  out  in  every  one  of  your  dark- 
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some  retreats,  and,  at  the  least  doubt,  at  the  least  suspicion, 
I lay  my  heavy  hand  on  you,  puny  créature  that  you  are,  and 
fiing  you,  gasping,  under  the  axe  of  my  executioner. 

And  now  you  know  what  I had  to  say  about  our  fainily 
affairs,  iny  brother  ; now  you  know  why  I wished  to  speak 
with  you  face  to  face  ; now  you  know  why  I àm  about  to  order 
my  friends  to  leave  you  alone  to-night,  so  that  you  may  hâve 
full  leisure  to  meditate  in  your  loneliness  on  my  words. 

“ If  the  night,  as  we  are  told,  brings  good  counsel  along  with 
it,  it  should  surely  bring  good  counsel  to  prisoners.’’ 

And  so,”  murmured  the  duke,  ‘^for  a mere  fanciful  suspi- 
cion that  bears  a doser  resemblance  to  a nightmare  than  to 
reality,  I hâve  lost  your  Majesty’s  favor  ? ” 

Say,  rather,  you  hâve  been  crushed  by  my  justice.” 

But  at  least,  sire,  fix  a tenu  to  my  captivity  ; let  me  know 
what  I ani  to  expect,” 

When  your  sentence  is  read,  you  will  know  it.” 

My  mother  ! Can  I not  see  my  mother  ? ” 

“ For  what  purpose  ? There  were  but  three  copies  in  the 
whole  World  of  the  famous  hunting-book  that  killed  my 
brother  ; and  of  the  two  that  remain,  one  is  in  Florence  and 
one  in  London.  Besides,  T am  not  a Nimrod,  like  my  poor 
brother.  Adieu,  François.” 

The  prince  fell  back  on  his  armchair  in  utter  despair. 

Gentlemen,”  said  the  King,  again  opening  the  door,  Mon- 
seigneur le  Duc  d’Anjou  has  begged  my  permission  to  be 
allowed  to  reflect  during  the  night  on  an  answer  he  is  to  give 
me  to-morrow  morning.  You  will,  therefore,  leave  hiiii  alone 
in  his  chamber,  making  him,  however,  such  occasional  visits 
as  your  prudence  may  dictate.  You  will,  perhaps,  find  your 
prisoner  a little  excited  by  the  conversation  we  hâve  just  had 
together  ; but  remember  that  when  M.  d’Anjou  conspired 
against  me  he  renounced  the  title  of  my  brother  ; consequently, 
there  are  noue  here  except  a captive  and  his  gnards.  hTo  cere- 
mony,  then  ; if  the  prisoner  annoy  you,  inform  me  of  the  fact  ; 
I hâve  the  Bastile  close  at  hand,  and  in  the  Bastile  is  Maître 
Laurent  Testu,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  more 
fitted  to  control  a rebellions  temper.” 

“ Sire  ! sire  ! ” exclaimed  François,  making  a final  effort, 
remember  I am  your  ” — 

‘‘You  were  also,  if  I do  not  mistake,  the  brother  of  Charles 
IX.,”  said  Henri. 
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“ But,  at  least,  restore  me  my  servants,  my  friends.’’ 

Are  you  complaining  ? Why,  T am  giving  you  mine, 
although  it  is  to  me  a great  privation.” 

And  Henri  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  his  brother,  who 
staggered  back,  pale  and  trembling,  and  again  sank  into  his 
chair. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

WHICH  PROVES  THAT  RUMMAGING  IN  EMPTY  CLOSETS  IS  NOT 
ALWAYS  A WASTE  OF  TIME. 

The  scene  in  which  the  Duc  d’Anjou  and  the  King  had  just 
beeh  actors  led  the  prince  to  regard  his  situation  as  quite 
hopeless. 

The  minions  had  taken  good  care  to  inform  him  of  every- 
thing  that  had  occurred  in  the  Louvre  ; they  had  exaggerated 
the  defeat  of  the  Guises  and  Henri’s  triumph,  and  he  could 
hear  the  cries  of  the  people  shouting  : Long  live  the  King  ! 
Long  live  the  League  ! ” Ail  this  was  utterly  incompréhen- 
sible to  him,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  abandoned  by  the  prin- 
cipal leaders,  and  that  they,  too,  had  to  defend  their  lives. 

Forsaken  by  his  family,  which  had  been  decimated  by  poi- 
sonings  and  assassinations,  and  divided  by  every  sort  of  discord 
and  animosity,  he  sighed  as  he  recalled  that  past  upon  which 
the  King  had  dwelt  ; then,  in  his  struggle  with  Charles  IX., 
he  had  always  had  for  confidants,  or  rather  dupes,  those  two 
devoted  hearts,  those  two  flaming  swords,  that  bore  the  names 
of  Coconnas  and  La  Mole* 

For  many  consciences  remorse  is  but  regret  for  lost  advan- 
tages.  ^ 

And  y et,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  François,  in  his  lone- 
liness  and  isolation,  did  expérience  a kind  of  remorse  at  the 
thought  of  having  sacriliced  Coconnas  and  La  Mole. 

In  those  days  his  sister  Marguerite  had  loved  and  consoled 
him.  How  had  he  rewarded  that  sister  ? 

His  mother,  Queen  Catherine,  was  left.  But  his  mother  had 
never  liked  him. 

Whenever  she  had  made  use  of  him  she  used  him  as  he  did 
others,  simply  as  an  instrument. 

And  François,  in  pondering  on  the  relative  position  of  his 
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mother  and  Mmself,  was  candid.  Once  in  lier  hands,  he  con- 
fessed  that  he  was  no  more  his  own  master  than  a ship  is  its 
own  master  when  tossing  on  the  océan  in  the  grip  of  the 
tempest. 

And  then  lie  remembered  that  even  lately  he  had  close  to 
him  one  heart  that  was  worth  a thousand  hearts,  one  sword 
that  was  worth  a thousand  swords. 

Bussy,  the  brave  Bussy,  came  back  to  his  memory  and  filled 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  aught  else. 

Ah  ! now,  most  assuredly,  the  feeling  he  experienced  was 
something  like  remorse.  He  had  offended  Bussy  to  please 
Monsoreau.  He  had  wished  to  please  Monsoreau  because  Mon- 
soreau knew  his  secret,  and  lo,  this  secret,  with  which  Mon- 
soreau had  threatened  him,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  King, 
and  Monsoreau  was  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

He  had,  therefore,  quarrelled  with  Bussy  uselessly  and  even 
gratuitously,  a kind  of  action  since  described  by  a great  states- 
man  as  worse  than  a crime,  for  it  is  a blunder  ! 

Now,  what  an  advantage  it  would  hâve  been  for  the  prince 
in  his  présent  situation  to  be  aware  that  Bussy,  Bussy  grateful 
and,  consequently,  faithful,  was  watching  over  him  ; Bussy  the 
invincible  ; Bussy  of  the  loyal  heart  ; Bussy  the  universal 
favorite,  for  a noble  heart  and  a heavy  hand  always  make 
friends  of  those  who  hâve  received  from  God  the  former,  and 
from  Fate  the  latter. 

With  Bussy  watching  over  him,  liberty  would  hâve  been 
probable,  vengeance  would  hâve  been  certain. 

But,  as  we  hâve  said  already,  Bussy,  wounded  to  the  quicK, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  prince  and  retired  sullenly  to  his 
tent,  and  D’Anjou  was  there,  a prisdiier,  with  a depth  of  fifty 
feet  to  descend  if  he  tried  to  reach  the  fosses,  and  four  minions 
to  disable  if  he  tried  to  penetrate  to  the  corridor. 

And,  moreover,  the  courtyards  were  full  of  Swiss  and 
soldiers. 

From  time  to  time  he  went  to  the  window  and  tried  to  sound 
the  depth  of  these  fosses  ; but  the  élévation  was  high  enough 
to  render  even  the  bravest  dizzy,  and  M.  d’Anjou  was  far  from 
being  proof  against  dizziness. 

In  addition  to  ail  this,  one  of  the  prince’s  guards,  now 
Schomberg,  now  Maugiron,  at  one  time  D’Epernon,  at  another 
Quélus,  entered  his  chamber  frequently,  and  acting  as  if  he 
were  not  présent,  sometimes  not  even  saluting  him,  went  round 
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th.e  apartment,  opened  doors  and  Windows,  searched  closets  and 
trunks,  looked  under  beds  and  tables,  and  saw  to  it  that  the 
curtains  were  in  their  places  and  the  bedclothes  not  eut  up  and 
twisted  into  ropes. 

Occasionally  they  leaned  out  over  the  balcony  ; the  distance 
of  forty-five  feet  between  it  and, the  ground  reassured  them. 

“ By  my  faith,’^  said  Maugiron,  after  returning  from  one  of 
those  investigations,  1 ’m  through  with  it  ; I won’t  budge 
from  the  drawing-room,  and  I must  not  be  awakened  every 
four  hours  to  pay  a visit  to  M.  d’Anjou.’’ 

I ’m  at  one  Avith  you  there,”  said  D’Épernon.  “ Easy  see- 
ing  we  ’re  great  big  babies,  who  hâve  always  been  captains  and 
never  soldiers.  Why,  hang  it,  man,  Ave  don’t  even  understand 
our  instructions  ! ” 

“ How  can  that  be  ? ” asked  Quélus. 

“ What  I say  is  God’s  truth.  What  does  the  King  Avant  ? 
He  wants  us  to  guard,  not  to  regard,  M.  d’Anjou.” 

So  much  the  better,”  aiisAvered  Maugiron,  I don’t  object 
to  guarding  him,  but  as  to  regarding  him  ! Why,  he  ’s  as 
ugly  as  sin  ! ” 

“ That  ’s  ail  very  well,”  said  Schomberg,  “ but  Ave  must  keep 
our  eyes  open,  for  ail  that  ; the  rascal  beats  the  devil  for 
cunning.” 

I agréé  with  you  there,”  said  D’Épernon  ; but  it  requires 
something  more  than  cunning  to  pass  over  the  bodies  of  four 
blades  like  us.” 

And  D’Épernon,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
proudly  twisted  his  mustache. 

“ D’Épernon  is  right,”  said  Quélus. 

Oh,  indeed  ? ” retorted  Schomberg.  Do  you  think  M. 
d’Anjou  such  a donkey  as  to  try  to  make  his  escape  through 
our  gallery  ? If  he  is  absolutely  set  on  getting  out,  he  is 
capable  of  making  a hole  through  the  wall. 

With  what  ? He  has  no  weapons.” 

What  do  you  say  to  windoAvs  ? ” inquired  Schomberg,  but 
rather  timidly,  for  he  himself  had  measured  with  his  eyes 
their  height  above  the  ground. 

Ah,  the  Windows  ! upon  my  word,  you  are  delightful,” 
retorted  D’Épernon.  The  Windows  ! bravo,  Schomberg.  Of 
course,  I know  you  would  take  a jump  of  forty-five  feet  with- 
out  winking,  eh  ? ” 

I confess  that  forty-five  feet  are  rather  ” — 
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Well  ! and  this  fellow  who  limps,  who  is  so  heavy,  who  is 
as  timid  as  ’’  — 

‘‘  You  are  yoiirself/’  said  Schomberg. 

My  dear  fellow/’  answered  D’Epernon,  you  know  per- 
fectly  well  I am  afraid  of  nothing  but  ghosts  ; it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  the  nerves.” 

“ His  nervousness/’  said  Quélus/gravely,  is  accounted  for 
oy  the  fact  that  ail  those  he  killed  in  his  duels  appeared  to 
hiin  on  the  same  night.” 

We  ought  n’t  to  make  light  of  it/’  said  Maugiron  ; I hâve 
read  of  hundreds  of  iniraculous  escapes  — with  the  sheets, 
usually.” 

Ah/’  said  D’Épernon,  “ Maugiron’s  remark  has  some  sense 
in  it,  at  least.  I myself  saw  a prisoner  at  Bordeaux  who  man- 
aged  to  get  out  by  the  help  of  his  sheets.” 

You  see,  then,  a man  can  get  out/’  reinarked  Schomberg. 

Yes/’  rejoined  D’Épernon,  “ but  he  had  his  backbroken  and 
his  brains  dashed  out  for  his  pains.  The  rope  he  inade  was  thirty 
feet  too  short  ; he  had  to  jump  for  it  ; so  that,  though  his  body 
escaped  from  prison,  his  soûl  escaped  from  his  body.” 

‘‘  Well,  if  he  do  escape,”  said  Quélus,  we  ’ll  hâve  a rattl- 
ing  fine  hunt  after  a prince  of  the  blood.  We  ’ll  track  hiin 
to  his  lair,  and  when  we  catch  up  with  him  we  ’ll  take  devilish 
good  care  that  there  will  be  some  part  of  his  princely  anatomy 
in  a broken  condition  at  the  end  of  the  chase.” 

“ And  by  heavens  ! ” cried  Maugiron,  “ we  '11  then  be  acting 
our  proper  parts  : we’re  hunters,  not  jailers.” 

This  peroration  wound  up  the  discussion,  and  they  turned 
to  other  subjects,  though  it  was  agreed  they  should  visit  the 
chamber  of  M.  d’Anjou  every  hour  or  so. 

The  minions  were  perfectly  correct  in  their  supposition  that 
the  Duc  d’Anjou  would  never  attempt  to  gain  his  freedom  by 
violence,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  venture 
on  any  escape  that  was  perilous  or  difficult. 

Not  that  this  worthy  prince  was  déficient  in  imagination,  and 
we  may  as  well  say  that  his  imagination  was  thoroughly  ex- 
cited  whenever  he  walked  from  his  bed  to  the  famous  cabinet 
occupied  for  two  nights  by  La  Mole,  after  he  was  saved  by 
Marguerite,  during  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 

From  time  to  time  the  prince’s  pale  face  was  glued  to  one 
of  the  panes  of  the  window  that  overlooked  the  fosses  of  the 
Louvre. 
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Beyond  the  fosses  stretched  a sandy  beach  about  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and,  beyond  the  beach,  the  Seine  could  be  seen  through 
the  darkness,  rolling  on  with  as  smooth  a surface  as  a mirror’s. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  Tour  de  Nesle  loomed  up 
out  of  the  obscurity,  standing  like  some  motionless  giant. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  had  watched  the  sunset  in  ail  its  varying 
phases  ; had  watched  it  with  the  interest  a prisoner  takes  in 
such  spectacles,  in  the  graduai  disappearance  of  light  and  the 
graduai  coming  on  of  darkness. 

He  had  conteraplated  the  wondrous  spectacle  afforded  by 
old  Paris  and  its  roofs,  gilded  for  an  hour  by  the  last 
gleams  of  the  sunlight,  and  afterward  silvered  by  the  first 
beams  of  the  moon.  Then  a feeling  of  extreme  terror  took 
hold  of  hiin  wheii  he  saw  immense  clouds  rolling  along  the 
sky  and  gathering  above  the  Louvre,  portending  a storm  dur- 
ing  the  night. 

Among  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  many  weaknesses,  one  was  a 
dread  of  thunder. 

The  prince  would  now  hâve  given  a great  deal  to  hâve  the 
minions  guarding  him  in  his  chamber,  though  they  insulted 
hini  the  while. 

However,  he  abandoned  ail  iclea  of  calling  them  in  for  such 
a purpose  ; their  gibes  and  sneers  would  be  uiiendurable. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  but  could  not  sleep  ; he  tried 
to  read,  the  characters  whirled  before  his  eyes  like  so  many 
black  devils  ; he  tried  to  drink,  the  wine  tasted  bitter  ; he 
drew  the  tips  of  his  fingers  across  the' strings  of  Aurilly’s  lute, 
which  hung  from  the  wall,  but  the  effect  of  the  vibrations  on 
his  nerves  was  to  make  him  shed  tears. 

Then  he  began  swearing  like  a pagan  and  breaking  every- 
thing  within  reach  of  his  hand. 

This  was  a family  failing,  to  which  every  one  residing  in  the 
Louvre  was  accustomed. 

The  minions  half  opened  the  door  to  see  what  was  the  jnean- 
ing  of  this  ear-splitting  uproar  ; but  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
it  was  only  the  prince  amusing  himself,  they  closed  the  door 
again,  and  this  inflamed  his  fury  to  a higher  degree  than  ever. 

He  had  just  broken  a chair  when  there  was  a crash  in  the 
direction  of  the  window  ; the  Sound  could  not  be  mistaken,  it 
was  the  sound  of  broken  glass,  and,  at  the  saine  moment,  the 
prince  felt  a sharp  pain  in  one  of  his  hips. 

His  first  idea  was  that  he  had  been  wounded  by  an  arque- 
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buse-bullet,  and  tliat  the  shot  had  been  fired  by  an  emissary 
of  the  King. 

Ah  ! traiter  ! coward  ! ” cried  the  prisoner,  “ y ou  hâve  had 
me  killed  in  the  way  you  threatened.  Ah  ! I am  dead  ! ’’ 

And  he  fell  ail  in  a heap  on  the  carpet. 

But,  after  falling,  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  a some- 
what  hard  object,  more  uneven,  and  larger,  especially,  than  an 
arquebuse-bullet. 

‘‘  Ha  ! a stone,’’  said  he  ; was  it  a shot  from  a falconet  ? 
But,  in  that  case,  I must  hâve  heard  an  explosion/’ 

And  at  the  same  time  he  stretched  out  his  leg;  although 
the  pain  was  acute  enough,  evidently  there  was  no  serions 
injury. 

He  picked  up  the  stone  and  examined  the  pane. 

The  stone  had  been  hurled  with  such  force  that,  instead  of 
shattering  the  glass,  it  had  rather  made  a hole  in  it. 

The  stone  appeared  to  be  wrapped  up  in  something  likepaper. 

Then  the  duke’s  ideas  took  a different  direction  : 

What  if  this  stone  had  been  hurled  by  a friend,  and  not 
by  an  enemy  ? ” 

Drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  ; hope,  like  fear,  is 
often  a source  of  anguish. 

The  duke  approached  the  lamp. 

Yes,  he  was  right  ; a piece  of  paper  was  wrapped  around 
the  stone,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a silken  cord  knotted  re- 
peatedly. 

The  paper  had  naturally  deadened  the  hardness  of  the  flint  ; 
otherwise,  the  contusion  felt  by  the  prince  would  hâve  been  of 
a far  more  painful  character. 

To  break  the  silk,  unroll  the  paper,  and  read  what  was 
written  on  it,  was  the  work  of  a moment. 

A letter,”  he  murmured,  looking  stealthily  around  him. 

And  he  read  : 

Are  you  tired  of  keeping  y oui*  rooin  ? Would  you  like 
the  open  air  and  freedom  ? Enter  the  little  room  in  which 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  concealed  your  poor  friend,  M.  de  la 
Mole.  Open  the  closet,  and  if  you  draw  out  the  lowest  shelf 
you  will  find  a double  bottom  ; in  this  double  bottom  there  is  a 
silk  ladder.  Fasten  it  with  your  own  hands  to  the  balcony. 
Two  stout  arms  will  hold  the  ladder  firm  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fosse.  A horse,  fleet  as  the  wind,  will  carry  you  to  a safe  place. 

A friend.” 
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“ A friend  ! ” cried  the  prince,  a friend  ! Oh  ! I did  not 
know  a friend  was  left  me.  Who  can  this  friend  be  who  thinks 
of  me  now  ? ’’ 

And  the  dnke  reflected  for  a moment,  but  he  could  not  recall 
any  friend  to  mind,  and  ran  to  look  through  the  window.  He 
saw  nobody. 

“ What  if  it  were  a snare  ? ” miittered  the  prince,  in  whom 
the  first  feeling  awakened  was  always  fear. 

“ But  the  first  thing  to  find  out,’^  he  added,  is  whether  this 
closet  has  a double  bottom,  and  whether  the  double  bottom 
contains  a ladder.’’ 

The  duke,  then,  leaving  the  lamp  where  it  stood,  and  deter- 
mined,  for  greater  safety,  to  trust  only  to  the  evidence  of  his 
hands,  directed  his  steps  toward  that  cabinet  he  had  so  often 
entered  once  with  beating  heart,  when  he  expected  to  find 
within  it  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  radiant  in  her  dazzling  beauty. 

This  time  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  duke’ s heart  beat 
violently. 

He  opened  the  closet,  groping  with  his  hands,  examined  ail 
the  shelves,  and  came  at  last  to  the  bottom  one.  After  press- 
ing on  it  in  several  places  without  resuit,  he  pressed  on  one 
of  the  sides,  and  then  the  plank  stood  up. 

As  soon  as  he  plunged  his  hand  into  the  cavity  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  silk  ladder. 

Fleeing  like  a thief  with  his  booty,  the  duke  carried  his 
treasure  into  his  bedroom. 

It  struck  ten.  The  duke  at  once  thought  of  the  visit  paid 
him  every  hour.  He  hastened  to  conceal  the  ladder  under  the 
cushion  of  an  armchair  and  sat  on  top  of  it. 

The  ladder  had  been  so  artistically  constructed  that  it  fitted 
easily  into  the  narrow  space  where  the  duke  buried  it. 

He  was  not  too  soon.  Before  five  minutes,  Maugiron  in  his 
dressing-gown  made  his  appearance,  with  a sword  under  his 
left  arm  and  a taper  in  his  right  hand. 

Ail  the  time  he  was  entering  he  kept  up  a conversation  with 
his  friends. 

^^The  bear  is  furious,”  cried  a voice;  ‘^just  a moment  ago 
he  was  smashing  everything  to  pièces  ; take  care  he  does  not 
devour  you,  Maugiron.” 

The  insolent  scoundrel  ! ” murmured  the  duke. 

I believe  your  highness  did  me  the  honor  to  address  me,” 
said  Maugiron,  in  his  most  impertinent  manner. 
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The  prince  was  very  near  giving  expression  to  his  rage,  but, 
after  reflecting  that  a quarrel  would  waste  a good  deal  of  time 
and,  perhaps,  prevent  his  escape,  he  cnrbed  his  fury,  and 
wheeled  round  his  chair,  so  as  to  turn  his  back  on  the  young 
man. 

Maugiron,  following  the  usual  course,  approached  the  bed, 
examined  the  sheets,  and  saw  that  the  window  curtains  were 
undisturbed.  He  perceived  quickly  that  a pane  of  glass  was 
broken,  but  concluded  it  was  the  work  of  the  prince,  who 
inust  hâve  smashed  it  in  his  anger. 

Hello,  Maugiron,’’  cried  Schomberg,  are  you  eaten 
already  that  you  do  not  speak  ? Can’t  you  give  a groan,  at 
least,  that  we  niay  know  what  has  happened  and  avenge 
you  ? ” 

The  duke  cracked  the  joints  of  his  fingers  in  his  impa- 
tience. 

Oh,  no,”  answered  Maugiron,  “ on  the  contrary,  my  bear 
is  very  gentle,  and  quite  tame.” 

The  duke  siniled  silently  in  the  darkness. 

As  for  Maugiron,  he  passed  ont  without  even  saluting  the 
prince,  a politeness  certainly  due  to  so  puissant  a lord,  and 
then  double-locked  the  door. 

The  prince  made  no  observation,  but  when  the  key  no  longer 
grated  in  the  lock,  he  murmured  : 

Gentlemen,  beware  ! The  bear  is  a very  sharp-witted 
beast ! ” 


CHAPTER  LH. 

VENTRE  SAINT-GRIS. 

When  the  Duc  d’Anjou  was  alone,  and  knew  that  he  would 
not  be  disturbed  for  at  least  an  hour,  he  drew  his  ladder  from 
underneath  the  cushion,  partially  unrolled  it,  examined  every 
knot,  and  ail  with  the  utmost  care. 

^•The  ladder,”  said  he,  ‘‘ is  ail  right  and  is  not  offered  me 
as  a contrivance  for  getting  my  ribs  broken.” 

Then  he  unrolled  the  remainder  of  it  and  counted  thirty- 
eight  rungs  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Well  and  good  ! ” he  thought,  the  length  is  sufficient  ; 
nothing  to  be  feared  in  that  respect.” 
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After  this,  he  reflected  for  a moment. 

Ah  ! ’’  said  he,  now  that  I think  of  it,  what  if  it  were 
those  infernal  minions  who  sent  me  this  ladder  ? I would 
fasten  it  to  the  balcony,  they  would  not  interfère,  and,  just 
after  I began  my  desçent,  they  would  corne  and  eut  the  cords  ; 
is  that  the  snare,  I wonder  ? ” 

And  he  became  thoughtful  again. 

But  no,”  he  said,  that  is  not  possible  ; they  are  not  so 
silly  as  to  imagine  I should  descend  without  first  barricading 
the  door,  and,  the  door  once  barricaded,  they  would  know  I 
should  hâve  time  to  escape  before  they  burst  it  iu. 

^^It  is  the  very  thing  I should  do,”  he  thought,  looking 
round  him,  the  very  thing  I would  do  if  I decided  on  fleeing. 

And,  moreover,  how  could  they  imagine  I had  discovered 
this  ladder  in  the  closet  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  ? Who, 
except  my  sister  Marguerite,  could  hâve  any  idea  of  its 
existence  ? 

But  then,”  he  continued,  “ who  is  the  friend  ? The  note 
is  signed  : ‘ A friend.’  What  friend  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou  is 
acquainted  with  the  secret  bottoms  in  the  closets  of  my  apart- 
ments  and  my  sister’s  ? ” 

And  having  propounded  and,  as  he  believed,  victoriously 
solved  this  problem,  the  duke  read  the  letter  a second  time  to 
see  if  he  could  recognize  the  handwriting.  Then  a thought 
suddenly  struck  him. 

Bussy  ! ” he  cried. 

Yes,  in  very  truth,  was  it  not  Bussy  ? Bussy,  adored  by 
so  many  great  ladies,  Bussy,  who  seemed  such  a hero  to  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  that,  as  she  acknowledges  in  her  memoirs, 
she  uttered  cries  of  terror  every  time  he  fought  a duel  ; Bussy 
the  circumspect,  Bussy,  an  adept  in  the  science  of  closets. 
Was  not  Bussy  the  only  friend  among  ail  his  friends  upon 
whom  the  Duc  d’Anjou  could  really  rely  ? Was  not  Bussy, 
in  ail  probability,  then,  the  sender  of  this  note  ? And  yet  — 

The  prince  felt  more  and  more  puzzled  at  the  idea  of  his 
former  favorite’ s intervention. 

But  still,  everything  combined  to  persuade  him  that  Bussy 
was  the  author  of  the  letter.  The  duke  was  not  aware  of  ail 
the  reasons  that  gentleman  had  for  disliking  him,  as  he  was 
ignorant  of  his  love  for  Diane  de  Meridor.  It  is  true  he  had 
a faint  suspicion  of  his  folio wer’s  passion.  Loving  Diane  him- 
self,  he  suspected  that  Bussy  could  hardly  hâve  seen  this 
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beautiful  woman  without  loving  her  also.  But  this  slight  sus- 
picion was  efPaced  by  otber  considérations.  Moreover,  Bussy 
was  so  loyal-liearted  that  he  could  not  remain  idle  at  a tiine 
when  his  master  was  in  fetters,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was 
the  kind  of  person  to  be  seduced  by  the  spice  of  adventure  in 
such  an  expédition;  he  had  determined,  then,  to  avenge  the 
duke  in  his  own  way,  that  is  to  say,  by  restoring  him  to  liberty. 
The  prince  could  no  longer  hâve  a doubt  ; it  was  Bussy  who 
had  written  the  letter;  it  was  Bussy  who  was  waiting  for  him. 

T O become,  if  possible,  a little  more  sure  of  the  fact,  he 
approached  the  AvindoAv. 

He  saw  in  the  fog  that  rose  from  the  river  three  indistinct 
oblong  forms,  which,  he  thought,  niust  be  horses,  and  two 
figures,  not  unlike  posts  and  apparently  fixed  firmly  in  the 
sand  of  the  beach,  Avhich  must  surely  be  two  men. 

Yes,  two  men,  undoubtedly  ; Bussy  and  his  trusty  Le  Hau- 
douin. 

The  temptation  is  too  great  to  be  withstood,”  murmured 
the  duke,  and  the  snare,  if  snare  there  be,  is  too  artistically 
planned  to  make  me  ashamed  of  myself  if  I be  caught  in  it.^^ 

François  next  looked  through  the  hole  in  the  lock  of  the 
door  opening  on  the  draAving-room  ; his  four  guards  were  there  : 
two  were  asleep,  and  the  two  others  were  playing  at  chess  on 
Chicot’s  chessboard. 

He  extinguished  the  light. 

Then  he  opened  the  window  and  leaned  ont  over  the  balcony. 

The  gulf  Avhose  depth  he  tried  to  fathom  Avas  rendered  more 
appalling  by  the  darkness  that  covered  it. 

He  recoiled. 

But  air  and  space  hâve  such  an  irrésistible  attraction  for  a 
prisoner  that  François,  on  returning  to  his  room,  felt  as  if  he 
Avere  stifling. 

So  strong  Avas  the  émotion  he  experienced  that  something 
like  a disgust  for  life  and  an  indilîerence  to  death  passed 
through  his  mind. 

The  prince  Avas  amazed,  and  imagined  he  Avas  becoming 
courageous.  • 

Then,  taking  advantage  of  this  moment  of  excitement,  he 
seized  the  silk  ladder  and  fastened  it  to  his  balcony  by  the 
hooks  placed  at  one  end  of  it  for  the  purpose.  Next,  he  entered 
his  room  and  barricaded  the  door  as  thoroughly  as  he  Avas  able 
to  do,  and,  sure  iioav  that  it  Avould  take  his  guards  at  least  ten 
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minutes  to  vanqiiish  the  obstacle  he  had  just  created,  that  is 
to  say,  more  time  than  he  needed  to  reach  the  last  rung  in  his 
ladder,  he  retnrned  to  the  window. 

He  tried  to  make  ont,  a second  time,  the  outlines  of  the 
men  and  horses  in  the  distance,  bnt  he  was  nnable  to  distin- 
guish  any  object. 

I don’t  know,”  he  murmured,  but  this  would  be  safer. 
To  escape  alone  is  far  better  than  to  escape  in  company 
with  your  best-known  friend,  and  infinitely  better  than  to 
escape  with  an  imknown  friend.” 

At  this  moment  the  darkness  was  complété,  and  the  first 
growlings  of  the  storm  that  was  approaching  during  the  last 
hour  began  to  riimble  in  the  heavens.  A big  cloud  with 
silvery  fringes  stretched  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other  ; it  resembled  an  éléphant  at  rest,  its  crupper  snpported 
by  the  palace,  its  proboscis,  irregiilarly  curved,  passing  over 
the  Tour  de  Nesle  and  vanishing  in  the  Southern  extremity  of 
the  city.  A flash  of  lightning  rent  for  a moment  this  immense 
cloud,  and  the  prince  thought  he  could  perceive  the  persons  he 
had  vainly  sought  for  on  the  beach  in  the  fosse  beneath  him. 

A horse  neighed.  There  could  be  no  doubt  now.  They  were 
waiting  for  him. 

The  duke  shook  the  ladder  to  test  the  solidity  of  the  fasten- 
ing;  then  he  climbed  over  the  balustrade  and  placed  a foot  on 
the  first  round. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  terrible  anguish  that 
at  this  moment  wrung  the  heart  of  the  prisoner,  placed  as  he 
was  between  the  solitary  support  of  a frail  silken  strand  and 
the  deadly  menaces  of  his  brother. 

But,  as  he  stood  there,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  ladder 
instead  of  oscillating,  as  he  had  expected,  stifiened,  on  the  con- 
trary,  and  that  the  second  round  met  his  other  foot,  without 
the  ladder  appeariiig  to  make  the  rotatory  movement  naturally 
to  be  expected  in  such  circumstances. 

Was  a friend  or  an  enemy  holding  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  ? 
Would  open,  friendly  arms  reçoive  him  when  he  reached  the 
last  round,  or  anus  bearing  hostile  weapons  ? 

A terror  he  could  not  resist  held  François  in  its  clutches  ; 
his  left  hand  still  rested  on  the  balcony,  he  made  a movement 
as  if  he  would  return. 

It  looked  as  if  the  invisible  person  who  awaited  the  prince 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall  divined  everything  that  was  passing 
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through  his  heart  ; for,  at  that  very  moment,  there  was  a slight 
pull  at  the  ladder,  repeated  softly  and  regularly  ; it  was  a sort 
of  silken  invitation  reaching  even  to  the  feet  of  the  duke. 

“From  the  way  they  are  holding  the  ladder,”  he  thought, 

they  evidently  do  not  want  me  to  fall.  Now  or  never  is  the 
time  for  courage.” 

And  he  continued  his  descent  ; the  two  supports  of  the 
rangs  of  the  ladder  were  as  rigid  as  if  they  were  sticks.  Fran- 
çois noticed  that  his  rescuers  were  careful  to  keep  the  rangs 
away  from  the  wall,  so  as  to  give  him  a better  footing. 

Thereapon,  François  shot  downward  like  an  arrow,  making 
hardly  any  use  of  the  rangs,  bat  gliding  along  with  his  hands, 
and  tearing  his  cloak  in  his  rapid  descent. 

Saddenly,  instead  of  touching  the  earth,  which  he  felt  in- 
stinctively  to  be  close  to  his  feet,  he  was  caaght  in  the  arms 
of  a man,  who  whispered  these  three  words  in  his  ear  : 

You  are  saved  ! ” 

Then  he  was  carried  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  fosse  and 
hurried  along  a road  from  which  masses  of  earth  and  stone 
sloped  down  on  either  side.  At  length,  a man  seized  him  by 
the  collar  and  drew  him  up  to  the  crest  of  the  ditch,  and,  after 
aiding  the  companion  of  François  in  the  same  way,  ran  to  the 
river.  The  horses  were  in  the  place  where  the  dake  had  first 
seen  them. 

He  knew  there  was  no  drawing  back  now  ; he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  his  saviors,  so  he  leaped  on  one  of  the  horses  ; his 
companions  mounted  the  two  others. 

The  same  voice  that  had  already  whispered  in  his  ear  said 
with  the  same  brevity  : 

“ Spur.” 

And  the  three  men  set  off  at  a gallop. 

‘‘  So  far,  ail  goes  well,”  thought  the  prince,  “ it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  end  will  not  belie  the  promise  of  the  beginning.” 

Thanks,  niy  brave  Bussy,”  said  he  in  a low  marmar  to  his 
comrade  on  the  right,  whose  face  was  maffled  ap  in  a big 
brown  cloak. 

‘‘  Spar,”  was  the  only  answer  given  from  behind  the  cloak, 
and  as  the  speaker  himself  gave  the  example,  the  three  horses 
passed  on  like  the  wind. 

In  this  fashion  they  arrived  at  the  great  fosse  of  the  Bastile, 
which  they  crossed  on  a bridge  improvised  the  night  before  by 
the  Leagaers,  who  were  anwilling  to  hâve  their  communica- 
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tiens  with  their  friends  interrupted,  and  had  adopted  this  plan 
to  ensnre  the  concentration  of  their  members  where  it  was 
needed. 

The  three  riders  pushed  on  toward  Charenton.  The  prince’s 
horse  seemed  to  hâve  wings. 

Suddenly  the  man  on  his  right  leaped  the  fosse  and  dashed 
into  the  forest  of  Vincennes,  saying,  with  his  usual  curtness, 
this  one  word  to  the  prince  : 

Corne.” 

The  nian  on  the  left  imitated  the  man  on  the  right,  but 
without  speaking.  In  fact,  during  the  whole  jonrney,  a word 
had  never  left  his  lips. 

The  prince  did  not  need  to  draw  the  reins  tight  or  press  the 
flanks  of  his  steed  with  his  knees  ; the  noble  animal  leaped 
the  fosse  with  the  same  ardor  exhibited  by  the  two  other 
horses.  The  neigh  he  gave  when  clearing  the  ditch  was 
answered  by  several  neighs  from  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

The  prince  tried  to  stop  his  horse,  for  he  feared  he  was 
being  led  into  àn  ambuscade. 

But  it  was  too  late  ; the  animal  was  too  excited  to  feel  the 
bit  ; however,  on  seeing  the  other  horses  slacken  their  paces, 
the  charger  of  François  also  came  to  a trot,  and  the  dnke  soon 
found  himself  in  a sort  of  clearing  where  eight  or  ten  men  on 
horseback,  drawn  up  i7i  military  array,  were  revealed  to  his 
eyes  by  the  moonlight,  which  was  reflected  on  their  cuirasses, 
turning  them  to  silver. 

“ Monsieur,”  said  the  prince,  ^‘pray,  what  does  this  mean  ?” 

Ventre  saint-gris  ! ” answered  the  man  whom  he  had 
questioned,  it  means  we  are  safe.” 

What  ! y ou,  Henri  ! ” cried  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  in  amaze- 
inent,  you  are  my  liberator  ? ” 

^^Egad,”  said  the  Béarnais,  I do  not  see  why  that  should 
surprise  you.  Are  we  not  allies  ? ” 

Then,  looking  round  for  his  other  companion  : 

Agrippa,”  said  he,  “ where  the  devil  are  you  ? ” 

“ Here  I am,”  said  D’Aubigné,  who  had  kept  grimly  silent 
until  now.  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  yourself  ; the  way 
you  treat  your  horses  ! — especially  as  you  hâve  so  many  of 
them  ! ” 

Oh,  for  goodness’  sake,  stop  your  growling  ; if  I oan  only 
get  two  fresh  horses,  that  had  a rest,  and  are  capable  of  doing 
their  dozen  leagues  without  stopping,  it’s  ail  I need.” 
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“ But  where  are  you  taking  me,  cousin  ? ” asked  François, 
uneasily. 

“ Wherever  you  wish,’’  answered  Henri;  ^^but  we  must  go 
qiiickly,  for  D’Aubigné  is  right  : the  King  of  France  bas  better 
furnisbed  stables  than  I bave,  and  be  is  ricb  enougb  to  afford 
killing  a score  of  borses,  if  be  take  it  into  bis  bead  to  catcb 
up  witb  us.’^ 

“ So,  tben,  I am  really  free  to  go  wbere  I like  ? inquired 
François. 

Of  course  ; I am  simply  at  your  orders,’^  replied  Henri. 

Well,  tben,  I wisb  to  go  to  Angers.” 

You  wisb  to  go  to  Angers  ?•  To  Angers  let  us  go,  tben; 
you  are  naturally  at  borne  in  tbat  quarter.” 

And  wbere  are  you  going,  cousin  ? ” 

Ob,  as  soon  as  we  corne  in  sigbt  of  Angers  I leave  you  and 
spur  for  Navarre,  wbere  my  good  Margot  is  waiting  for  me  ; sbe 
must  be  terribly  bored  at  baving  to  live  so  long  witbout  me  ! ” 

But  did  any  one  know  you  were  in  Paris  ? ” said  François. 

“ I suppose  not.  I only  came  to  sell  tbree  diamonds  belong- 
ing  to  my  wife.” 

Ab,  indeed  ! ” 

And  I wanted  to  find  out,  too,  if  tbe  League  was  eally 
going  to  ruin  me.” 

‘‘  You  see  it  araounts  to  notbing.” 

‘‘  Yes,  tbanks  to  you.” 

“ Tbanks  to  me  ! bow  ? ” 

Wby,  if,  instead  of  refusing  to  be  cbief  of  tbe  League, 
wben  you  learned  it  was  directed  against  me,  you  bad  accepted 
tbe  command  and  niade  common  cause  witb  my  enemies,  I 
sbould  bave  been  ruined.  So,  wben  I found  out  tbe  King  bad 
imprisoned  you  for  your  refusai,  I swore  to  rescue  you,  and  I 
bave  done  so.” 

He  is  always  so  simple,”  said  François  to  bimself,  tbat 
it  is  really  a conscientious  duty  to  deceive  bim.” 

Go,  cousin,  go  to  Anjou,”  said  tbe  Béarnais,  witb  a smile. 
“ Aba,  M.  de  Guise,  you  tbink  you  rule  tbe  roost  ! But  I am 
sending  you  a friend  tbat  will,  perbaps,  trip  you  up  occasion- 
ally  ; look  out  ! ” 

And  as  soon  as  the  fresh  borses  were  brougbt  wbich  Henri 
bad  ordered,  both  of  them  leaped  into  the  saddles  and  set  off 
at  a gallop,  accompanied  by  Agrippa  d’Aubigné,  who  never 
stopped  growling. 
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CHAPtEE  LUI 

THE  FRIENDS. 

While  Paris  was  flaming  and  boiling  like  the  interior  of  a 
funiace,  Madame  de  Monsoreau,  escorted  by  ber  f^ther  and 
two  of  those  servants  who  at  tliat  period  were  temporarily 
recruited  for  an  expédition  like  the  présent  one,  was  inaking 
her  way  to  Meridor  by  stages  of  ten  leagues  a day. 

She  was  also  beginning  to  enjoy  that  freedom  whicli  is  so 
precions  to  those  who  hâve  sulfered. 

The  azuré  sky  of  the  country,  which  had  nothing  in  keeping 
with  the  eternally  threatening  sky  that  hung  above  the  black 
towers  of  the  Bastile  like  a pall,  the  trees  already  green,  the 
beautiful  lanes,  winding  like  long,  nndulating  ribbons  throiigh 
the  heart  of  the  forest,  appeared  to  her  as  fresh  and  young, 
as  novel  and  délectable  as  if  she  had  really  just  escaped  from 
the  watery  grave  in  which  her  father  had  believed  her  biiried. 

As  for  the  old  baron,  he  looked  twenty  years  yonnger. 

Eroin  the  erectness  of  his  bearing  in  the  saddle,  and  the  fire 
with  which  he  urged  on  old  Jarnac,  a spectator  inight  be 
excused  if  he  took  the  noble  lord  for  sonie  graybeard  husband 
on  his  wedding-toiir,  watching  ainoronsly  over  his  youthful 
bride. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  this  long  journey. 

Snnrise  and  sunset  einbraced  its  niost  important  incidents. 

When  the  moon  illnminated  with  silvery  tints  the  Windows 
of  her  chamber  in  some  hostelry  on  the  road,  Diane  iisually 
leaped  ont  of  bed,  awoke  the  baron,  aroused  her  servants  from 
their  heavy  slumbers,  and  the  whole  party  set  ont  again,  giiided 
on  their  way  by  the  lovely  moonlight,  ail  to  gain  a few  leagues 
diiring  this  long  journey,  which  the  young  woman  thought 
would  never  hâve  an  end. 

At  other  times,  just  in  the  heat  of  a gallop,  she  would  allow 
Jarnac,  qiiite  p^oud  on  such  occasions  of  being  in  the  lead,  to 
shoot  past  her,  then  the  rest  of  her  escort  to  do  the  same,  and, 
halting  on  some  rising  ground,  would  turn  round  and  peer  into 
the  depths  of  the  valley  to  discover  whether  she  was  folio wed. 
When  the  valley  was  evidently  deserted,  and  Diane  could  see 
nothing  but  the  flocks  and  herds  scattered  along  the  pastures, 
or  the  solemn  spire  of  some  village  church  towering  aloft  at 
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tlie  end  of  a highway,  she  returned  more  impatient  than  ever. 

Whereuponj  her  father,  glancing  at  her  from  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  would  say  : 

“ Do  not  be  afraid,  Diane/’ 

Afraid  of  what,  father  ? ” 

Are  you  not  looking  to  see  if  M.  de  Monsoreau  is  follow- 
ing?” 

“ Ah  — yes  — you  are  right  ; that  is  why  I was  looking/’ 
answered  the  young  woman,  with  another  glance  behind  her. 

And  so,  after  many  a hope,  and  fear,  and  disappointment, 
Diane  reached  the  Castle  of  Meridor  at  the  end  of  a week,  and 
was  received  on  the  drawbridge  by  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  and 
her  husband,  who  had  acted  as  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor 
during  the  baron’s  absence. 

Then  began  for  these  four  peuple  one  of  those  existences  of 
which  every  one  has  dreamed  who  has  read  Virgil,  Longus,  and 
Theocritus. 

The  baron  and  Saint-Luc  hunted  from  morning  to  night, 
followed  closely  by  their  whippers-in. 

Then  might  be  seen  a very  avalanche  of  dogs  rolling  down 
the  hillsides  at  the  tail  of  a fox  or  hare,  and  when  this  furious 
cavalcade  thundered  past  them  into  the  woods,  Diane  and 
Jeanne,  seated  side  by  side  on  some  mossy  mound  in  the  shade 
of  a thicket,  would  start  for  a moment,  but  soon  renew  their 
tender  and  mysterious  conversation. 

^‘Tell  me,”  said  Jeanne,  “tell  me  ail  that  happened  to  you 
in  your  tomb,  for  you  were,  indeed,  dead  for  us.  Look  ! the 
hawthorn  is  in  flower,  and  shedding  on  us  its  little  snowflakes, 
and  the  guelder-roses  waft  toward  us  their  intoxicating  per- 
fume.  The  soft  sunlight  laughs  aniid  the  huge  oaken  branches. 
Not  a breath  in  the  air,  not  a living  being  in  the  park,  for  the 
roebucks  hâve  disappeared,  dismayed  by  the  trembling  of  the 
earth  under  the  hoof-beat  of  the  horses,  and  the  foxes  hâve 
vanished  into  their  holes.  Tell  me  everything,  my  little 
sister.” 

“ Did  I not  tell  you  something  already  ?”  * 

“.You  told  me  nothing.  Are  you  happy,  then  ? Ah  ! those 
beautiful  eyes  encircled  by  bluish  shadows,  the  pearly  pale- 
ness  of  your  cheeks,  the  drooping  eyelid,  the  mouth  that  tries 
to  smile  and  never  completely  succeeds  — Diane,  Diane, 
you  must,  indeed,  hâve  much  to  tell  me.” 

“ Nothing,  I assure  you.” 
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“ Then,  you  are  happy  — with  M.  de  Monsereau  ? 

Diane  started. 

You  see  you  would  deceive  me/’  said  Jeanne,  reproachfully 
but  tenderly. 

With  M.  de  Monsoreau  ! ” repeated  Diane  ; why  do  you 
utter  that  name  ? Why  do  you  raise  up  that  spectre  in  the 
midst  of  these  woods,  in  the  midst  of  these  flowers,  in  the 
midst  of  our  happiness  ” — 

Well,  I know  now  why  your  eyes  are  encircled  with  blue, 
and  why  they  are  so  often  raised  to  heaven  ; but  I know  not 
y et  why  your  lips  try  to  smile.” 

Diane  sadly  shook  her  head. 

You  told  me,  I think,”  continued  Jeanne,  flinging  her 
white,  round  arm  about  Diane’s  neck,  ‘^that  M.  de  Bussy  has 
taken  great  interest  in  you.” 

Diane  blushed  so  deeply  that  her  little  délicate  ears  seemed 
inflamed. 

A charming  cavalier  is  M.  de  Bussy,”  said  Jeanne.  And 
she  sang: 

“ ‘ As  a picker  of  quarrels 

D’Amboise  has  won  laurels.’” 

Diane  rested  her  head  on  her  friend’s  bosom,  and,  in  a voice 
sweeter  than  the  warbling  of  the  birds  aniid  the  foliage,  she 
murmured  : 

“ ‘ But  give  Bussy  bis  due  — 

He  is  tender  and  ’ ” — 

‘‘True!”  exclaimed  Jeanne,  joyously,  kissing  her  friend’s 
-eyes. 

“ Oh,  this  is  ail  folly,”  said  Diane,  abruptly.  “ M.  de  Bussy 
d’Amboise  no  longer  thinks  of  Diane  de  Meridor.” 

“ Possibly,”  answered  Jeanne;  “but  I am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  Diane  de  Monsoreau  still  thinks  of  him.” 

“ You  must  not  say  so.” 

“ Why  ? Because  it  vexes  you  ? ” 

Diane  did  not  reply.  Then,  after  a pause,  she  murmured  : 

“ I tell  you  he  thinks  no  more  of  me  — and  he  does  well. 
Oh  ! I hâve  been  such  a coward  ! ” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  nothing.” 

“ Now,  Diane,  you  are  going  to  cry,  and  to  blâme  yourself  — 
You  a coward  ! you,  my  heroine  ! you  were  forced  to  act  as  you 
did.” 
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I believed  so.  I saw  dangers,  saw  a periloiis  gulf  beneath  my 
feet.  But  now,  Jeanne,  ail  these  dangers  seem  to  me  iinaginary  ; 
a child  might  cross  that  gulf  with  a single  stride.  I was  a 
coward,  I tell  you.  Oh  ! if  I had  only  had  time  to  reflect  ! ’’ 
What  you  tell  me  is  to  me  an  enigma.” 

*^Yet,  no,  it  was  not  so,’’  said  Diane,  rising  in  great  agita- 
tion. ‘‘No,  it  was  not  my  fault,  Jeanne;  lie  it  was  who  drew 
back.  I remember  how  terrible  my  position  appeared  ; I hesi- 
tated,  I wavered.  My  father  offered  me  his  support  and  I was 
afraid.  He,  lie  offered  me  his  protection,  but  not  in  a way  to 
encourage  me  to  accept  it.  The  Duc  d’Anjou  was  against  him  ; 
the  Duc  d’Anjou  was  in  league  with  M.  de  Monsoreau,  you  will 
tell  me.  Well,  what  if  they  were  leagued  together  ? Ah!  if 
I were  really  determined  on  achieving  an  object,  if  I loved 
any  one  with  my  whole  heart,  not  ail  the  princes  and  masters 
in  Christendom  could  hold  me  back;  for,  Jeanne,  once  I truly 
loved  ” — 

And  Diane,  overcome  by  lier  émotion,  leaned  back  against 
an  oak,  as  if  the  soûl  had  so  tortured  the  body  that  the  latter 
could  no  longer  stand  upright. 

“ Corne,  corne,  my  darling,  collect  yourself,  try  to  be  calm  ” — 

“ I tell  you  lue  hâve  been  cowards  ! ” 

“ We  — Diane,  to  whom  do  you  allude  ? That  we  is  full  of 
significance.” 

“ I am  speaking  of  my  father  and  myself  ; I hope  you  did 
not  understand  me  to  speak  of  anybody  else,  did  you  ? My 
father  is  a nobleman  of  rank  and  could  hâve  spoken  to  the 
King  ; and  I am  proud  and  do  not  fear  a man  wheii  I hâte 
him  — But  — the  secret  of  my  cowardice  was  this  : I saw  lie 
did  not  love  me.” 

“You  are  false  to  your  own  heart!”  cried  Jeanne.  “If 
you  believed  that,  you  would,  from  what  I know  of  you,  go  to 
the  man  himself  and  reproach  him  with  his  baseness.  But 
you  do  not  believe  it  ; you  know  that  tlie  contrary  is  the  fact, 
hypocrite  ! ” she  added,  with  a tender  caress. 

“Oh,  it  is  natural  for  you  to  believe  iii  love,”  answered 
Diane,  again  sitting  down  beside  J eanne  ; “ you  whom  Saint- 
Luc  married  in  spite  of  a king!  you  Avhom  he  bore  away  from 
the  very  centre  of  Paris  ! you  who  pay  him  by  your  caresses 
for  proscription  and  exile  ! ” 

“ And  he  ought  to  think  that  he  is  richly  paid,  too,”  said 
the  roguish  young  woman. 
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But  I — reflect  a little  and  be  not  so  selfish — I whom  this  fiery 
young  man  pretended  to  love,  I who  attracted  the  admiration 
of  tbe  indomitable  Bussy,  of  that  man  who  laughs  at  obstacles 
— I espoused  him  as  it  were  publicly,  I offered  myself  to  him 
before  the  eyes  of  the  entire  court,  and  he  did  not  even  look 
at  me  ; I placed  myself  under  his  protection  in  the  cloister  of 
Saint  Mary  of  Egypt  ; we  were  alone,  except  for  the  presence 
of  Gertrude  and  Le  Haudouin,  his  two  accomplices  — la  more 
willing  accomplice  than  either — Oh,  when  I think  of  it! 
His  horse  stood  at  the  door  ; he  could  hâve  borne  me  off  from 
the  very  church  in  a fold  of  his  cloak  ! . For,  at  that  moment, 
look  you,  I felt  that  he  was  disconsolate  and  heartbroken  on 
account  of  me  ; I saw'  that  his  eyes  were  dull,  his  lips  blood- 
less  and  parched  with  fever.  If  my  death  could  hâve  restored 
the  lustre  of  his  eyes,  the  ruddiness  of  his  lips,  and  he  had 
asked  for  my  life,  I would  hâve  gladly  surrendered  it  at  that 
moment.  Well  ! I started  to  leave  the  church,  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  hold  me  back  by  a corner  of  my  veil  ! Wait,  wait 
awhile  — Ah  ! you  do  not  know  what  I am  suffering.  He 
knew  that  I was  departing  from  Paris,  he  knew  I was  return- 
ing  to  Meridor,  he  knew  — hold  ! I blush  to  say  it  — he  knew 
that  M.  de  Monsoreau  is  not  my  husband,  except  in  naine,  he 
knew  I was  travelling  alone,  and  every  few  minutes  on  the 
road  I turned  and  turned,  dear  Jeanne,  thinking  I heard  his 
horse’s  gallop  behind  us.  Nothing  ! it  was  the  écho  of  the 
hoofs  of  OUI*  own  horses  that  came  to  my  ear.  I tell  you  he 
ne  ver  thinks  of  me;  I am  not  worth  a journey  to  Anjou,  as 
long  as  there  are  so  many  fair  and  gracions  women  at  the 
court  of  the  King  of  France,  whose  smiles  hâve  a greater 
charm  for  him  than  the  fond  dévotion  of  a provincial  buried 
in  the  woods  of  Meridor.  Ho  you  understand  now  ? Are  you 
convinced  ? Am  I not  right  ? Am  I not  forgotten  and  despised, 
my  poor  Jeanne  ? 

She  had  scarcely  finished  when  the  foliage  of  the  oak 
rustled  ; a quantity  of  moss  and  broken  mortar  rolled  down 
from  the  old  wall,  and  a man,  bounding  through  the  middle  of 
the  ivy  and  wild  mulberries,  appeared  before  Diane.  He  flung 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  the  young  woman  uttered  a cry  of 
terror. 

Jeanne  stole  away  the  moment  she  saw  and  recognized  this 
man. 

You  know  now  you  are  not  forgotten,’’  murmured  Bussy, 
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kissing,  as  he  knelt,  tlie  hem  of  Diane’s  robe,  which  he  held 
respectfully  in  his  trembling  hand. 

She,  too,  recognized  the  voice,  the  smile  of  the  count,  and, 
stunned,  overpowered,  maddened  by  this  unlooked-for  happi- 
ness,  she  opened  her  arms,  and  fell,  swooning  and  unconscioiis, 
on  the  breast  of  the  man  she  had  just  accused  of  indifférence. 


CHAPTEK  LIV. 

THE  LOYERS. 

SwooNS  occasioned  by  joy  are  neither  very  long  nor  very 
dangerous.  There  hâve  been  cases  where  snch  swoons  resulted 
in  death,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Diane,  therefore,  soon  opened  her  eyes  and  foimd  herself 
lying  in  Bussy’s  arms,  for  Bussy  had  determined  that  the  first 
look  of  his  mistress  shoiild  not  be  for  Madame  de  Saint-Luc. 

Oh  ! ” she  murmured,  when  she  awoke,  “ oh  ! to  surprise 
us  in  this  manner,  count,  is  frightful  ! ’’ 

Bussy  had  expected  to  be  greeted  by  words  of  a different 
kind. 

And  who  knows  — men  are  so  unreasonable  — who  knows, 
we  repeat,  if  he  did  not  expect  something  more  than  words, 
having  so  large  an  expérience  of  women  who  returned  to  life 
after  fainting-fits  and  trances  ? 

Not  only  did  Diane  disappoint  any  such  expectation,  if  he 
entertained  it,  but  she  gently  freed  herself  from  the  arms  that 
held  her  captive,  and  returned  to  her  friend.  That  friend  had 
at  first  proved  her  discrétion  by  going  for  a walk  under  the 
adjoining  trees  ; then,  interested,  as  every  woman  would  be,  in 
the  charming  spectacle  of  a réconciliation  of  lovers,  she  came 
back  at  a leisurely  pace,  not  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in 
the  conversation,  but  determined  not  to  lose  a word  of  it,  either. 

What,  madame,  is  this  the  Avay  you  receive  me  ? ” asked 
Bussy. 

No,’’  said  Diane,  ‘^for,  in  good  truth,  M.  de  Bussy,  T am 
conscious  of  the  tenderness  and  affection  that  led  3^011  here  — 
But  ” — 

“ Oh,  for  mercy’s  sake,  no  ^ buts,’  ” sighed  Bussy,  falling 
again  011  his  knees  before  Diane. 
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No,  no,  not  on  your  knees,  pray,  M.  de  Bussy.” 

Oh  ! ” said  the  count,  clasping  bis  hands,  “ allow  me  to 
stay  here  and  pray  to  yoii  as  I ain  doing.  I hâve  so  longed 
for  this  moment.” 

‘‘  Yes,  but  in  order  to  corne  here  y ou  hâve  climbed  over  the 
wall,  a proceeding  unbecoming  in  a man  of  your  rank,  and 
deeidedly  imprudent  in  a man  who  has  some  concern  for  my 
honor.” 

U why  ? ” 

What  if  y ou  hâve  been  seen  ? ” 

Who  could  see  me  ? ” 

Our  hunters,  who  rode  through  the  thicket  behind  the 
wall  scarcely  a quarter  of  an  hour  ago.” 

Oh,  do  not  be  uneasy,  madame,  I am  too  careful  to  allow 
myself  to  be  discovered  ; I am  too  well  disguised.” 

“ Disguised  ! ” cried  Jeanne,  “how  romantic  ! Tell  us  about 
it,  M.  de  Bussy.” 

“ Let  me  say,  iii  the  first  place,  that,  if  I did  not  overtake 
you,  it  was  not  my  fault  : I took  one  road,  you  another  ; you 
went  by  Bambouillet,  I by  Chartres.  Besides,  just  listen  and 
judge  whether  your  poor  Bussy  is  in  love.  I did  not  dare  to 
join  you,  although  I hâve  very  little  doubt  that  I could  : T was 
pretty  well  aware  that  Jarnac  was  not  in  love  and  that  the 
worthy  animal  would  not  be  in  aiiy  great  hurry  to  return  to 
Meridor  ; your  father,  too,  must  hâve  been  but  little  inclined 
to  push  forward,  for  he  had  you  beside  him.  But  I did  not 
care  to  meet  you  in  the  company  of  your  father  or  in  the  prés- 
ence of  your  servants,  for  I am  more  anxious  than  you  believe 
to  do  nothing  that  might  compromise  you;  sol  made  the 
journey  stage  by  stage,  too  excited  to  eat  or  drink  ; in  fact, 
the  knob  of  my  riding-switch  was  my  only  food  during  the 
time  ; I gnawed  it  incessantly  in  my  impatience.” 

Poor  boy  ! ” said  Jeanne  ; no  wonder  he  has  grown  so 
thin.” 

“ At  length  you  reached  Angers,”  contiiiued  Bussy  ; I had 
hired  lodgings  in  a suburb  of  the  city,  and,  hidden  behind  a 
window-blind,  I saw  you  pass.” 

But,”  asked  Diane,  you  are  surely  not  staying  at  Angers 
under  your  own  name  ? ” 

For  whom  do  you  take  me  ? ” answered  Bussy,  with  a 
smile  ; no,  I am  a travelling  merchant  ; admire  my  cinna- 
mon-colored  costume  ; it  disguises  me,  I think,  perfectly,  and 
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is  a color  very  fashionable  among  drapers  and  goldsmiths,  and 
then  again,  my  restless,  bustling  manners  wonld  square  admi- 
rably  with  an  apothecary  searching  for  simples.  In  short,  no 
one  bas  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  me.’’ 

“ Bussy,  the  handsome  Bussy,  two  successive  days  in  a pro- 
vincial City  and  never  noticed  ! ” exclaimed  Madame  de  Saint- 
Luc.  ^Mt  will  never  be  believed  at  court.” 

‘‘  Continue,  count,”  said  Diane,  blushing,  tell  us  hovv  y ou 
came  here  from  the  city.” 

“ I hâve  two  fine  thoroiighbreds  ; T mount  one  of  them  and 
ride  slowly  from  the  city,  stopping  occasionally  to  gape  at  the 
placards  and  signs.  But,  as  soon  as  I am  far  enongh  from  pry- 
ing  eyes,  I set  my  horse  to  a gallop,  and  in  twenty  minutes  I 
clear  the  ten  and  a half  miles  between  here  and  the  city.  Once 
in  the  wood  of  Meridor,  I set  about  finding  my  way  and  reach 
the  park  wall.  But  it  is  long,  oh,  very  long,  indeed,  and  the 
park,  too,  is  very  large.  Yesterday  I spent  more  than  four 
hours  in  taking  the  bearings  of  this  wall,  climbing  here  and 
there  in  hopes  to  catch  a glimpse  of  you.  I had  grown  almost 
desperate,  when  I perceived  you  last  evening  retnrning  to  the 
house  ; the  baron’s  two  big  dogs  were  leaping  after  you,  and 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc  was  holding  up  a partridge  which  they 
tried  to  jump  at  ; then  you  vanished. 

‘‘  With  a jump  and  a leap,  I was  myself  on  the  spot  where 
you  were  sitting  jnst  now  ; I noticed  the  trampled  appearance 
of  the  grass  and  moss,  and  concluded  that  this  charming  place 
was  your  preferred  retreat  during  the  heat  of  the  sun  ; to  make 
sure  of  not  mistaking  my  way  to  this  point  again,  I did  as 
hunters  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  I broke  off  brambles  here  and 
there  on  my  return,  ail  the  while  sighing  ; a thing  that  hurts 
me  frightfully  ” — 

Because  you  are  not  accustonied  to  it,”  said  Jeanne,  smil- 

ing. 

‘‘  You  may  be  right,  madame,  but  allow  me  to  repeat  the 
phrase  : ail  the  while  sighing,  a thing  that  hurts  me  fright- 
fnlly,  I make  my  way  back  to  the  city  ; I was  awfiilly  tired, 
and,  to  add  to  my  misery,  I had  torn  my  cinnamon  doublet 
while  climbing  the  trees  ; still,  despite  the  rents  in  my  raiment, 
despite  the  weight  on  my  breast,  there  was  joy  in  my  heart  ; 
I had  seen  you.” 

^^Why,  your  taie  is  admirable,  and  admirably  told,”  said 
Jeanne  ; “ and  what  terrible  obstacles  you  hâve  surmounted  ! 
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No  wonder  they  call  y ou  a hero  ! Still,  if  I,  who  would  not 
climb  a tree  for  the  world,  had  happened  to  be  in  your 
place,  I should  hâve  taken  a little  care  of  my  doublet  and 
spared  my  beautiful  white  hands.  Look  in  what  a lamentable 
condition  y ours  are,  ail  scratclied  by  thorns.’’ 

Yes,  but  in  that  case  I should  not  hâve  seen  the  person  I 
came  to  see.” 

You  are  quite  mistaken  ; I should  hâve  seen  Diane  de 
Meridor,  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  too,  if  I cared  to,  without 
taking  half  the  trouble  you  did.’^ 

What  would  you  hâve  done,  then  ? ” inquired  Bussy, 
eagerly. 

I should  hâve  gone  straight  to  the  bridge  of  the  castle  of 
Meridor,  and  then  crossed  it.  M.  le  Baron  would  hâve  taken 
me  in  his  arms.  Madame  de  Monsoreau  would  hâve  invited  me 
to  a seat  by  her  side  at  table,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  would  hâve 
been  delighted  to  see  me,  and  I and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc 
should  hâve  made  anagrams  together.  Why,  it  would  hâve 
been  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  ; but  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  is  just  the  thing  lovers  never  think  of.” 

Bussy  shook  his  head  with  a smile  and  a glance  addressed  to 
Diane. 

Oh,  no  ! ” he  said,  no  ; that  might  hâve  been  ail  very 
well  for  any  one  else  to  do,  but  not  for  me.” 

Diane  blushed  like  a child,  and  the  saine  smile  and  glance 
were  reflected  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  lips. 

Upon  my  word  ! ” exclaimed  Jeanne  ; so  now,  it  seems, 
I am  quite  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  polite  society  ! ” 

No  ! ” said  Bussy,  with  another  shake  of  the  head.  No  ! 
I could  not  go  to  the  castle.  Madame  is  married  ; it  is  M.  le 
Baron’s  duty  to  watch  over  his  daughter  with  the  strictest 
vigilance,  a duty  he  OAves  his  daughter’s  husband.” 

Oh,  thank  you,  M.  de  Bussy!”  said  Jeanne;  you  are 
kind  enough  to  give  me  another  lesson  in  the  art  of  good 
breeding  ; thanks  again,  M.  de  Bussy,  I deserved  it  at  your 
hands  ; this  will  teach  me  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  mad 
people  in  future.” 

Mad  people  ? ” repeated  Diane. 

<‘Mad  people  or  lovers,”  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Luc, 
and  consequently  ” — 

She  kissed  Diane  on  the  forehead,  made  a sweeping  courtesy 
to  Bussy,  and  fled. 
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Diane  tried  to  detain  her  with  a hand  which  Bussy  seized  ; 
being  interfered  with  by  her  lover  in  this  imperious  fashion, 
she  had  to  let  Jeanne  go. 

Bussy  and  Diane  were  now  alone. 

Diane  turned  her  eyes  reproachfully  on  Madame  de  Saint- 
Luc,  who  was  picking  flowers  as  she  went  along,  and  then  sat 
down  blushing 

Bussy  flung  himself  at  her  feet. 

Hâve  I not  acted  rightly,  madame/’  said  he  ; “ and  do  you 
not  approve  of  what  I hâve  done  ? ” 

I will  not  feigiî,”  answered  Diane  ; and  besides,  you 
know  what  is  in  my  heart.  Yes,  I approve  ; but  my  indul- 
gence must  not  go  further.  When  I wished  for  you,  called 
for  you,  as  I did  just  now,  I was  beside  myself  — and  I was 
guilty.” 

“ Great  heavens  ! what  are  you  saying  now,  Diane  ? ” 

“ Alas,  count,  I am  saying  the  truth  ! I hâve  the  right  to 
render  M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  has  driven  me  to  this  extremity, 
unhappy,  but  this  right  belongs  to  me  only  as  long  as  I 
décliné  to  make  another  happy.  I may  refuse  him  my 
society,  my  smiles,  my  love  ; but  if  I granted  those  favors  to 
another,  I should  be  robbing  one  who,  after  ail,  is  my  master.” 

Bussy  listened  impatiently  to  this  ethical  disquisition, 
softened,  it  is  true,  by  the  gracions  gentleness  of  Diane. 

It  is  my  turn  to  speak  now,  is  it  not  ? ” said  he. 

Speak,”  answered  Diane. 

Frankly  ? ” 

“ Speak  ! ” 

Well,  madame,  of  ail  you  hâve  just  said  you  hâve  not 
found  a single  word  in  your  heart.” 

“ Why  ? ” 

Listen  to  me  patiently,  madame  ; you  will  acknowledge 
that  1 hâve  listened  patiently  to  you.  You  hâve,  literally, 
overwhelmed  me  with  sophisms.” 

Diane  started. 

The  commonplaces  of  morality,”  continued  Bussy,  “ hâve 
not  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  présent  situation.  In  ex- 
change for  your  sophisms,  madame,  I will  give  you  truths.  A 
man,  you  say,  is  your  master,  but  did  you  choose  this  master  ? 
No  ; an  evil  fate  imposed  him  on  you,  and  you  submitted.  You 
mean  to  endure  for  a whole  lifetime  the  conséquences  of  that 
odious  infliction  ? Then  it  is  my  duty  to  save  you  from  them.” 
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Diane  opened  her  lips  to  speak.  Bussy  stopped  lier  with  a 
gesture. 

Oh,  I know  what  you  would  answer,’’  said  the  young  man. 
“ You  would  answer  that,  should  I challenge  M.  de  Monso- 
reau, and  kill  him,  you  would  never  see  me  again  — so  be  it, 
then  ! T shall  die  of  the  grief  of  not  seeing  you,  but  you  will 
live  free,  will  live  happy,  will  hâve  it  in  your  power  to  bestow 
happiness  on  some  worthy  man,  who,  in  his  joy,  will  now  and 
then  bless  my  naine,  and  say  : ‘ Thanks,  Bussy,  thanks,  for 
rescuing  us  from  that  abominable  Monsoreau  ! ’ and  you  your- 
self,  Diane,  who  would  not  dare  to  thank  me  while  living, 
would  thank  me  when  I am  dead.” 

The  young  woman  seized  the  count’s  hand  and  pressed  it 
tenderly. 

“ You  threaten  me,  Bussy,”  said  she,  even  before  you  hâve 
sued  me  for  a single  favor.” 

“ Threaten  you  ? Ah  ! God  is  listening  to  me  and  he 
knows  what  my  intentions  are  ; 1 love  you  so  ardently,  Diane, 
that  1 shall  not  act  like  other  men,  I know  you  love  me. 
Great  God  ! why  should  you  deny  it  and  class  yourself  with 
those  vulgar  soûls  whose  deeds  belle  their  words  ! I know 
you  love  me,  for  you  hâve  confessed  it.  Now,  a love  like  mine 
is  like  the  génial  sunlight  and  quickens  every  heart  it  touches  ; 
and  so,  I will  not  sue,  1 will  not  waste  away  in  despair.  No, 
I will  fall  down  at  your  knees  and  kiss  them,  and,  with  my 
right  hand  on  my  heart,  that  heart  that  has  never  lied,  either 
from  interest  or  fear,  I will  say  to  you  : ^ Diane,  I love  you, 
and  that  love  is  the  love  of  my  entire  life  ! I swear  in  the 
face  of  Heaven  that  I am  ready  to  die  for  you,  and  die  adoring 
you.’  If  you  still  answer  : ^ Go,  do  not  rob  another  of  his 
happiness,’  I will  rise  without  a sigh,  without  a sign,  from 
this  spot  where  I am  so  happy,  and  after  a last  farewell,  I 
. will  say  to  myself  : ^ This  woman  does  not  love  me  ; this  woman 
will  never  love  me.’  Then  I will  départ  and  never  more  shall 
you  set  eyes  on  me  again.  But,  as  my  dévotion  is  even  greater 
than  my  love,  as  my  desire  to  see  you  happy  will  survive 
the  certainty  that  I cannot  be  happy  myself,  as  I shall  not 
hâve  deprived  another  of  his  happiness,  I shall  hâve  the  right 
of  depriving  him  of  his  life  while,  at  the  same  time,  sacrificing 
my  own.  This  is  what  I shall  do,  madame,  and  I shall  do  it 
that  you  may  not  be  a slave  forever  and  may  no  longer  point 
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to  jour  présent  situation  as  an  excuse  for  making  unhappy 
the  generous  hearts  that  love  you/^ 

Bussy  had  been  deeply  moved  while  uttering  these  words. 
Diane  read  in  bis  faithful  and  brilliant  eyes  the  strengtli  of 
bis  résolve  ; sbe  knew  that  he  would  do  what  be  said  he  would 
do,  that  bis  words  would  infallibly  bave  their  fulfilment  in 
bis  deeds  ; and,  as  the  snows  of  April  melt  aw^ay  under  the 
ray  s of  the  sun,  ber  résistance  inelted  away  under  the  fire  of 
bis  eyes. 

Well,”  said  sbe,  “ I tbank  you  for  the  violence  witb  whicb 
you  assail  me.  It  is  anotber  proof  of  your  delicacy  to  save 
me  in  tins  way  from  the  remorse  of  baving  yielded  to  you. 
And  now,  will  you  love  me,  as  you  bave  said,  even  till  death  ? 
Sball  I not,  perbaps,  be  tlie  plaything  of  your  fancy  for  a time 
and  then  left  to  regret  that  I did  not  listen  to  the  odious  love 
of  M.  de  Monsoreau  ? But  no,  I bave  no  conditions  to  make. 
I am  vanquished  ; I surrender.  I am  yours,  Bussy,  at  least 
in  love.  Kemain,  then,  dearest,  and  since  now  my  life  is  yours, 
Avatch  over  yourself  as  Avell  as  over  me.” 

While  speaking,  Diane  placed  one  of  ber  délicate  white 
hands  on  Bussy’s  shoulder,  and  tendered  to  bim  the  other, 
wbich  he  held  lovingly  pressed  to  bis  lips  ; Diane  trembled 
under  that  kiss. 

Then  tbey  heard  the  ligbt  footsteps  of  Jeanne,  accompanied 
by  a little  warning  cougb. 

Sbe  bad  in  one  band  a buncb  of  fresh  flowers  and  in  the 
other  the  first  butterfly  that  had,  perbaps,  A^entured  ont  of  its 
silken  shell,  an  Atalanta  Avitb  red  and  black  Avings. 

The  clasped  hands  instinctively  parted. 

Jeanne  noticed  the  movement. 

Forgive  me,  my  good  friends,”  said  sbe,  ^Mor  disturbing 
you,  but  if  you  do  not  return  to  the  bouse  Ave’ll  baA^e  a servant 
Corning  after  us.  M.  le  Comte,  you  will  bave  the  goodness  to 
betake  yourself  to  Avhatever  spot  holds  that  tboroughbred 
borse  of  yours  wbich  makes  twelve  miles  in  balf  an  bour,  and 
you  will  also  bave  the  kindness  to  permit  me  and  Diane  to 
make  — as  slowly  as  possible,  for  I imagine  Avedl  bave  a good 
deal  to  talk  about  — the  fifteen  bundred  steps  betAveen  us  and 
the  castle.  Ah,  M.  de  Bussy,  you  see  now  what  you  are  losing 
by  your  obstinacy  — a dinner  at  the  castle,  not  to  be  despised, 
I assure  you,  especially  by  a man  Avho  amuses  bimself  by 
climbing  over  Avalls  after  a long  ride,  and  a lot  of  merry 
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stories  told  by  you  to  me  and  by  me  to  you,  not  to  reckon  a 
certain  number  of  glances  exchanged,  the  sort  of  glances  that 
set  the  heart  beating  awfully.  Corne,  Diane,  let  us  return,” 
and  Jeanne  took  lier  friend’s  arm  and  made  a slight  effort 
to  draw  lier  along. 

Bussy  looked  at  the  two  friends  with  a sniile.  Diane,  half 
turned  toward  him,  held  out  her  hand. 

He  approached  them. 

Well,”  he  asked,  is  that  ail  you  hâve  to  say  to  me  ? ” 

“ On  to-morrow,”  she  said  ; was  not  that  understood  ? 

On  to-morrow  only  ? ’’ 

On  to-morrow  and  forever  ! ” 

Bussy  could  not  keep  from  uttering  a cry  of  joy  ; he  pressed 
his  lips  on  Diane’s  hand  ; then,  with  a last  adieu  to  the  two 
women,  he  started  away,  or,  rather,  fled. 

He  felt  that  only  by  a strong  effort  of  his  will  could  he 
bring  himself  to  leave  the  wonian  with  whom  he  had  never 
hoped  to  be  united. 

Diane  followed  him  with  her  eyes  until  he  had  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  the  thicket  ; even  then  she  forced  her  friend  to 
stop  as  long  as  she  could  hear  the  écho  of  his  footsteps  in  the 
brushwood. 

‘^And  now,’’  said  Jeanne,  when  Bussy  had  quite  disap- 
peared,  suppose  we  talk  a little,  Diane.” 

Oh,  yes,  yes,”  said  the  young  woman,  starting  as  if  her 
friend’s  voice  awoke  her  from  a dream,  I am  listening  to  you.” 

Very  good.  I want  to  tell  you  I intend  hunting  to-morrow 
with  Saint-Luc  and  your  father.” 

Oh,  surely  you  would  not  leave  me  ail  by  myself  in  the 
castle  ? ” 

Listen,  my  dear  friend,”  answered  J eanne.  I too  hâve 
my  own  principles  of  morality,  and  there  are  certain  things 
which  I cannot  consent  to  do.” 

Oh,  Jeanne  ! ” cried  Madame  de  Monsoreau,  turning  pale  ; 
can  you  use  such  hard  words  to  me  — to  me,  your  friend  ? ” 

‘^Friendship  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  niatter,”  said 
Madame  d*e  Saint-Luc,  as  tranquilly  as  before  ; this  cannot 
continue.” 

I thought  you  loved  me,  Jeanne,  and  now  you  wound  me 
to  the  quick,”  said  the  young  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

This  cannot  continue,  you  say  ; what  is  it,  then,  you  would 
not  hâve  continue  ? ” 
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“ I cannot  continue,”  murmured  Jeanne  in  lier  ears,  “ hinder- 
ing  you  and  hiin,  poor  loyers  as  yon  are,  froni  loving  each 
other  at  your  ease.” 

Diane  clasped  the  laughing  yoiing  woman  in  lier  arms,  and 
covered  her  roguish  face  witli  kisses. 

While  she  was  holding  her  in  a close  embrace,  the  horns  of 
the  hunters  were  heard  sounding  a deafening  floiirish. 

“^^We  must  hurry  on,  they  are  calling  us,”  said  Jeanne. 
‘^Poor  Saint-Luc  is  growing  impatient.  You  must  not,  by 
your  delays,  treat  hiiii  worse  than  I intend  treating  the 
amorous  individual  in  the  cinnanion  doublet.” 


CHAPTER  LV. 

HOW  BUSSY  MIGHT  HAYE  HAD  THREE  HUNDRED  PISTOLES  FOR 
HIS  HORSE,  AND  PARTED  WITH  HIM  FOR  NO^THING. 

Bussy  left  Angers  long  before  the  earliest-rising  citizen  had 
partaken  of  his  morning  repast. 

He  did  soniething  more  than  gallop  along  the  road  — he  flew. 

Diane  was  standing  on  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  castle,  from 
which  there  was  a good  view  of  the  white  pathway  that  wound 
its  sinuous  course  through  the  green  meadows. 

She  beheld  a black  point  shooting  toward  her  like  a nieteor, 
and  leaving  more  and  more  of  yonder  tortuous  ribbon  behind  it. 

She  at  once  ran  down  the  slope,  so  that  Bussy  might  not 
hâve  to  wait,  and  that  she  might  hâve  the  merit  of  not  having 
kept  him  waiting. 

The  sun  had  but  as  yet  faintly  gleamed  over  the  tops  of  the 
giant  oaks,  the  grass  was  still  wet  with  pearly  dewdrops,  far 
away  on  the  mountain  echoed  the  horn  of  Saint-Luc,  sounded 
at  the  instigation  of  Jeanne  to  remind  her  friend  of  the  service 
she  was  rendering  her  in  leaving  her  alone. 

The  joy  in  Diane’s  heart  was  so  great  and  overpowering, 
she  was  so  intoxicated  by  her  youth,  her  beauty,  anS.  her  love, 
that  she  felt  sometimes  during  her  rapid  course  as  if  her  soûl 
were  soaring  aloft  with  lier  body  and  bearing  it  on  wings  to 
the  throne  of  God. 

But  the  distance  between  the  castle  and  the  thi(;ket  was 
long,  the  young  wonian’s  little  feet  grew  weary  of  treading  the 
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thick  grass,  and  she  lost  breath  several  tinies  on  the  way  ; so 
she  only  reached  the  rendezvous  just  at  the  moment  when 
Bussy  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  wall  and  leaped  to  the 
bottom. 

He  saw  her  running  ; she  uttered  a little  joyoïis  shont  ; he 
came  to  her  with  open  arms  ; she  hurried  to  him,  pressing 
both  her  hands  on  her  heart  ; their  morning  greeting  was  a 
long  and  ardent  embrace. 

What  had  they  to  say  ? — they  loved  each  other.  What 
had  they  to  think  of  ? — they  saw  each  other.  What  had 
they  to  wish  for  ? — they  were  seated  side  by  side,  holding 
each  other’s  hand. 

The  day  passed  as  if  it  were  an  hour. 

Bussy,  as  soon  as  Diane  awoke  from  that  entrancing  languor 
which  is  the  sleep  of  a soûl  overstrained  by  happiness,  pressed 
the  drooping  woman  to  his  breast  and  said  : 

Diane,  it  seems  to  me  that  only  to-day  has  my  life  begun, 
that  only  to-day  hâve  I a clear  vision  of  the  path  that  leads  to 
eternity  ; you  are  the  light  that  has  revealed  to  me  this  hap- 
piness ; I knew  nothing  before  of  this  world  nor  of  the  con- 
dition of  men  in  this  world  ; I can  then  repeat  to  you  what 
1 said  yesterday  : with  you  hâve  I begun  to  live,  with  you 
shall  my  life  end.’’ 

“ And  I,”  she  answered,  “ I who  once  would  hâve  flung 
myself  without  regret  into  the  arms  of  death,  I tremble  to- 
day  at  the  thought  of  not  living  long  enough  to  exhaust  ail 
the  treasures  promised  me  by  your  love.  But  why  not  corne 
to  the  castle,  Louis  ? My  father  would  be  happy  to  see  you  ; 
Saint-Luc  is  your  friend,  and  he  is  discreet.  To  hâve  you  with 
me  for  another  hour  — think  what  it  mnst  mean  to  me  ! ” 

“ Alas,  Diane,  if  I go  to  the  castle  for  an  hour  I shall  be 
always  there,  and  ail  the  province  will  know  of  my  presence  ; 
should  the  rumor  of  it  reach  that  ogre,  your  husband,  he 
would  run  hither.  You  hâve  forbidden  me  to  deliver  you.” 

What  would  be  the  use  ? ” said  she,  in  that  tone  which 
is  never  found  but  in  the  voice  of  the  woman  we  love. 

Well,  well,  then,  for  our  safety,  — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
safety  of  our  happiness,  — we  must  hide  our  secret  from  every- 
body,  except  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  who  knows  it  already,  — 
and  Saint-Luc,  who  will  hâve  to  know  it  also.” 

Oh,  why  ” — 

Darling,  I tell  you  this  because  I would  hide  nothing  from 
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you.  I wrote  a line  to  Saint-Luc  this  morning,  requesting  an 
interview  at  Angers.  He  will  corne  ; lie  will  pledge  his  honor 
as  a gentleman  that  never  a word  of  this  adventure  shall 
escape  his  lips.  What  renders  this  the  more  important,  my 
love,  is  the  fact  that  people  must  be  searching  for  me  now  in 
ail  quarters.  Matters  looked  very  grave  when  we  were  leav- 
ing  Paris.’’ 

You  are  right  — and  then,  my  father  is  so  scrupulous  that, 
though  he  loves  me,  he  would  be  quite  capable  of  denouncing 
me  to  M.  de  Monsoreau.” 

We  must,  therefore,  be  very  cautions.  Afterward,  if  God 
deliver  us  to  our  enemies,  we  can,  at  least,  say  we  could  not 
hâve  acted  otherwise  than  we  hâve  doue.” 

“ God  is  good,  Louis  ; do  not  doubt  of  his  goodness  now.” 

“ I do  not  doubt  of  God  ; but  I am  afraid  of  some  démon, 
jealous  of  our  happiness.” 

It  is  time  to  part,  my  Louis,  and  do  not  gallop  so  wildly  ; 
y our  horse  frightens  me.” 

‘‘  Hâve  no  fear,  he  knows  the  road  already,  and  I hâve  never 
ridden  a gentler  and  safer  steed.  AYhile  returning  to  the  city, 
I can  indulge  freely  in  the  sweet  thoughts  that  Sll  my  mind, 
for  he  carries  nie  without  imposing  on  me  the  necessity  of 
ever  touching  the  reins.” 

The  two  lovers  exchanged  many  observations  of  this  nature, 
interrupted  by  as  many  kisses. 

At  length  the  music  of  the  hunting-horn  grew  louder  and 
clearer  ; the  air  it  played  was  the  one  agreed  on  as  a signal 
between  Jeanne  and  lier  friend  ; and  Bussy  felt  it  was  time  to 
leave. 

As  he  approached  Angers,  musing  on  the  incidents  of  this 
enchanting  day  and  rejoicing  in  his  présent  freedom  froni  the 
golden  fetter  in  which  his  very  honors,  the  management  of  his 
large  fortune,  and  the  favor  of  a prince  of  the  blood  had  held 
hini  until  now,  he  noticed  that  the  hour  for  closiiig  the  city 
gates  was  nigh.  His  horse,  which  had  spent  the  day  in 
browsing  on  the  grass  and  foliage,  had  done  the  saine  on  the 
road,  and  night  came  on  without  Bussy  noticing  its  coniing. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  clapping  spurs  to  his  steed  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  when  he  heard  the  galloping  of  horses  behind 
him. 

A lover  who  wishes  to  remain  concealed  sees  danger  in  every 
direction. 
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Successful  levers  hâve  this  peculiarity  iu  common  with 
robbers. 

Bussy  was  uncertain  whether  he  shoiild  set  his  horse  to  a 
gallop  and  try  to  keep  in  the  lead,  or  draw  iip  and  let  the 
riders  pass  ; but  they  rode  so  rapidly  that  they  were  behind 
him  in  a moment. 

There  were  only  two  of  them. 

Bussy,  considering  that  a man  like  himself,  who  had  often 
encountered  four  men  successfully,  might  avoid  a conflict  with 
two  and  not  be  reproached  with  cowardice,  turned  aside  ; then 
he  noticed  that  one  of  the  travellers  was  repeatedly  plunging 
the  rowels  deep  in  his  horse’s  flanks,  while  his  companion 
lashed  the  poor  animal  violently. 

Well,  yonder  is  the  city,”  said  this  companion,  speaking 
with  a pronounced  Gascon  accent  ; ply  your  whip  and  spurs 
freely  and  y ou  may  be  inside  of  it  soon.” 

But  the  beast  is  completely  out  of  breath  ; he  shivers  and 
totters  ; I cannot  get  him  to  move,”  answered  the  man  in  front 
of  him.  I would  gladly  give  a hundred  horses  to  be  inside 
my  city.’’ 

Some  Angevine  out  late,”  thought  Bussy.  But  how 
stupid  fear  renders  a man  ! I was  afraid  I recognized  the 
voice.  Ah!  the  good  man’s  horse  is  staggering’’  — 

At  this  moment  the  two  horsemen  were  alongside  Bussy  on 
the  road. 

“ Take  care,  monsieur,’’  he  cried  ; get  off,  get  ofE  quick, 
your  horse  is  going  to  fall.” 

Before  the  words  were  out  of  Bussy’s  mouth  the  horse  fell 
heavily  on  his  side  and  stirred  a leg  convulsively,  as  if  he  were 
ploughing  the  ground  ; then  suddenly  his  laborious  breathing 
ceased,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  he  frothed  at  the  mouth  and  expired. 

Monsieur,”  said  the  dismounted  cavalier  to  Bussy,  three 
hundred  pistoles  for  your  horse.” 

“ Good  heaven  ! ” cried  Bussy,  approaching. 

Do  you  hear  me,  monsieur  ? I am  in  a hurry  ” — 

^^Why,  my  prince,  you  can  hâve  him  for  nothing,”  said 
Bussy,  trembling  with  unutterable  émotion  ; for  in  the  traveller 
he  recognized  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

At  the  same  instant  was  heard  the  click  of  a pistol  cocked 
by  the  prince’s  companion. 

Stop  ! ” cried  the  duke  to  his  truculent  defender.  Stop, 
M.  d’ Aubigné  ! Devil  take  me  if  it  is  n’t  Bussy  ” — 
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“ Yes,  my  prince,  it  is  I.  But  why  the  devil  are  you  killing 
horses  at  such  an  hour  and  on  such  a road  ? ” 

it  is  M.  de  Bussy,”  said  D’Aubigné;  ^^then,  mon- 
seigneur, you  no  longer  need  me.  Permit  me  to  return  to 
bim  who  sent  me,  as  the  Holy  Scripture  says.” 

“Not  without  receiving  my  most  sincere  thanks  and  the 
promise  of  a lasting  friendship,”  said  the  prince. 

“ I accept  both,  monseigneur,  and  will  remind  you  of  them 
some  day.” 

M.  d’ Aubigné  — and  your  highness  ! — am  I standing  on 
my  head  or  on  my  heels  ? ” 

You  were  not  aware,  then,  of  how  things  stand  at  prés- 
ent ? ” inquired  the  prince,  with  an  air  of  distrust  and  annoy- 
ance  that  did  not  escape  his  gentlernan’s  notice.  “ You  did 
not  corne  here  to  wait  for  me,  then  ? ” 

Hang  it  ! ” thought  Bussy,  reflecting  how  equivocal  his 
appearance  in  Anjou  must  seem  to  one  so  suspicious  as  Fran- 
çois, ‘‘  I must  be  cautious  ! I did  better  than  wait  for  you,” 
he  said  aloud,  and,  since  you  wish  to  enter  the  city  before  the 
closing  of  the  gates,  — to  horse,  monseigneur  ! ” 

He  offered  his  steed  to  the  prince,  who  was  busy  removing 
some  important  papers  from  between  the  saddle  and  saddle- 
cloth  of  the  dead  animal. 

Adieu,  then,  monseigneur,”  said  D* Aubigné,  Avheeling 
round.  “ M.  de  Bussy,  your  servant.” 

And  he  galloped  off. 

Bussy  jumped  up  behiiid  his  master  and  directed  the  course 
of  the  horse  to  the  city,  ail  the  time  wondering  if  this  black- 
apparelled  prince  were  not  the  evil  démon  which  hell,  jealous 
of  his  happiness,  had  sent  to  trouble  it. 

They  entered  Angers  just  as  the  closing  of  the  gates  was 
being  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet. 

Where  are  we  to  go  now,  monseigneur  ? ” asked  Bussy. 

“ To  the  castle.  My  banner  must  be  hoisted  on  the  walls, 
my  presence  niade  known,  and  the  nobility  of  the  province 
convoked.” 

Nothing  more  easy,”  answered  Bussy,  resol ved  to  acquiesce 
in  everything  in  order  to  gain  time,  and,  besides,  he  was  in 
too  dazed  a condition  to  be  other  than  a passive  instrument 
for  the  moment. 

“ Stop,  gentlemen  ! ” he  shouted  to  the  trumpeters,  who  were 
returning  home  after  doing  their  office. 
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They  turned  round,  but  were  not  at  ail  impressed  when  tbey 
perceived  the  condition  of  Bussy  and  his  companion,  who  were 
covered  with  dust  and  perspiration,  and  whose  dress  by  no 
ineans  indicated  their  rank. 

Ho,  there  ! stop  ! ’’  cried  Bussy,  marching  up  to  theni  — 
“ is  it  possible  the  master  is  not  recognized  in  his  own  house  ? 
— Bring  hither  the  city  councillor  on  duty.’’ 

The  haughty  tone  in  which  Bussy  spoke  had  its  effect  on 
the  heralds  ; one  of  them  approached. 

Christ  in  heaven  ! ” he  exclaimed,  recoiling  in  terror,  after 
he  had  taken  a good  look  at  the  duke’s  face  — if  it  is  n’t  our 
lord  and  master  ! ” 

The  deformity  of  the  prince’s  nose  — split  in  two,  as  .Chicot^s 
song  said  — rendered  him  easily  recognizable  everywhere. 

Monseigneur  le  Duc  ! ” he  added,  seizing  the  arm  of  the 
other  herald,  who  was  equally  taken  aback. 

You  know  as  niuch  as  I do  myself  now,’’  said  Bussy,  “ so 
don’t  spare  y our  breath,  and  let  y our  trumpet  sing  out  loud 
enough  to  wake  the  dead  ; see  to  it  that  the  whole  city  learn 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  highness’  arrivai. 

And  now,  monseigneur,”  added  the  count,  turning  to  the 
Duc  d’Anjou,  “ the  next  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  ride 
slowly  to  the  castle.  I hâve  no  doubt  we  shall  find  every- 
thing  ready  for  your  réception  when  we  get  there.” 

The  resuit  proved  the  truth  of  Bussy’s  words.  At  the  first 
cry  of  the  heralds,  groups  were  formed  here  and  there  ; at  the 
second,  old  women  and  children  were  running  through  the 
lanes  and  streets,  screaming  ; 

Monseigneur  is  in  the  city  ! Welcome  to  monseigneur  ! 
Noël  to  monseigneur  ! ” 

The  city  councillors,.  governor,  and  principal  gentlemen  hur- 
ried  to  the  castle,  followed  by  a crowd  that  grew  denser  every 
moment. 

As  Bussy  had  foreseen,  the  authorities  of  the  city,  anxious  to 
reçoive  the  prince  with  due  honor,  were  in  the  castle  before  him. 

On  his  way  to  his  résidence  along  the  quay,  the  prince  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  a passage  through  the  asseni- 
bled  multitude  ; fortunately,  Bussy  had  found  one  of  the 
heralds,  who,  by  using  his  trumpet  freely  on  the  heads  of  the 
too  loyal  citizens,  forced  them  to  open  a path  for  their  master. 
When  the  latter  reached  the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall  he  halted 
and  addressed  the  people. 
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Gentlemen  and  right  trusty  and  leal  friends/’  said  he,  I 
liave  corne  to  throw  myself  into  my  good  city  of  Angers.  In 
Paris  the  most  terrible  périls  threatened  my  life  ; I had  even 
lost  my  liberty  ; I succeeded  in  escaping,  thanks  to  my  lo3^al 
friends.’’ 

Bussy  bit  bis  lips  ; he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  ironical 
glance  François  darted  at  him. 

“ But  now  that  I am  in  your  city,  I feel  that  my  life  and 
my  tranquillity  are  no  longer  exposed  to  any  danger.’^ 

The  populace,  who  expected  the  largess  usually  distributed 
by  the  prince  on  such  occasions,  had  shouted  vigorously: 
Noël  ! Noël  ! ’’ 

When  François  entered  his  palace  his  first  words  were  : 

Let  us  hâve  supper  ; I hâve  eaten  nothing  since  morning.’’ 

The  prince  was  in  a moment  surrounded  by  ail  the  members 
of  the  household  which,  as  Duc  d’Anjou,  he  kept  up  in  Angers  ; 
only  the  principal  servants  were  acquainted  with  their  master. 

It  was  next  the  turn  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 

City. 

The  réception  lasted  until  midnight. 

The  city  was  illuminated,  muskets  were  hred  off  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  squares,  the  bells  of  the  cathédral  were 
rung,  and  some  whiffs  of  one  of  those  noisy  and  enthusiastic 
célébrations  for  which  the  good  Angevines  hâve  been  at  ail 
times  famous  were  borne  by  the  wind  even  to  Meridor. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE  DUC  d’ANJOU’s  DIPLOMACY. 

When  the  écho  of  the  musketry  in  the  streets  had  grown 
fainter,  when  the  cathédral  bells  had  slackened  their  vibra- 
tions, when  the  antechambers  were  cleared  of  their  visitors, 
when,  in  short,  Bussy  and  the  Duc  d’Anjou  were  alone  : 

“ Let  us  talk,”  said  the  latter. 

In  fact,  François,  who  was  very  clear-sighted,  had  observed 
that  at  présent  Bussy  was  far  more  deferential  toward  him 
than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  being  ; knowing  the  count  as  well 
as  he  did,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  gentleman  must, 
then,  be  in  an  embarrassing  situation,  and  he  niight,  conse- 
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quently,  get  the  upper  hand  over  him  by  the  exercise  of  a little 
adroitness. 

But  Bussy  had  had  some  time  for  préparation,  and  was  able 
to  look  forward  to  an  enconnter  witb  bis  prince  tranquilly. 

Let  us  talk,  monseigneur,’^  he  answered. 

The  last  day  we  saw  each  other,”  said  the  duke,  you 
were  very  ill,  my  poor  Bussy  ! ” 

You  are  right,  monseigneur,”  replied  the  young  man.  “ 1 
was  very  ill,  and  it  was  almost  a miracle  that  saved  me.” 

On  that  day,”  continued  the  prince,  “ you  were  attended 
by  a certain  doctor  whose  zeal  in  your  service  rendered  him 
quite  rabid,  for,  if  I remember  aright,  he  snapped  furiously  at 
every  one  who  attempted  to  corne  near  you.” 

You  are  right  again,  my  prince,  for  Le  Haudouin  is  very 
much  attached  to  me.” 

He  insisted  rigorously  on  your  staying  in  bed,  did  he  not  ? ” 

‘^Which  drove  me  nearly  frantic,  as  your  highness  must 
hâve  noticed.” 

But,”  said  the  duke,  if  you  had  been  really  frantic  you 
would  hâve  pitched  ail  the  doctors  to  the  devil,  and  corne  with 
me  when  I asked  you.” 

Oh  — perhaps  — I am  not  quite  ” — stammered  Bussy, 
twisting  his  apothecary’s  hat  between  his  fingers. 

However,”  went  on  François,  the  alfair  in  which  I was 
concerned  might  hâve  had  serions  conséquences,  and  no  doubt 
you  were  afraid  of  getting  compromised.” 

“ What  do  you  niean  ? ” cried  Bussy,  immediately  donning 
his  hat  and  slouching  it  over  his  eyes  ; “ hâve  I heard  aright  ? 
Did  you  say  I was  afraid  of  getting  compromised  ? ” 

I said  so,”  retorted  the  prince. 

Bussy  bounded  from  his  chair  and  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height. 

Then  you  lied,  monseigneur  ! ” he  cried,  understand  me 
well  — you  lied  to  yourself , for  you  don’t  believe  a word  of 
ail  you  hâve  just  said  ; I hâve  twenty  scars  on  my  skin  to  show 
I hâve  got  compromised  sometimes  and  been  afraid  never  ; 
and,  in  good  faith,  I know  of  plenty  who  cannot  say  as  much 
and,  above  ail,  cannot  show  as  much.” 

You  hâve  always  conclusive  arguments  at  your  fingers’ 
ends,  M.  de  Bussy,”  answered  the  duke,  pale  and  agitated. 

When  you  are  accused  you  shout  louder  than  your  accuser, 
and  then  you  fancy  you  are  right.” 
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‘‘Oh,  I am  not  always  right,  monseigneur,’’  said  Bussy, 
“ I know  that  well,  but  I also  know  when  I am  wrong.” 

“ And  when  are  you  wrong,  might  I ask  you  ? ” 

“ When  I serve  an  ingrate.” 

“ Keally,  monsieur,  I think  you  forget  yourself,”  said  the 
prince,  rising,  with  that  air  of  dignity  which  he  could  very 
well  assume  on  occasion. 

“ Oh,  very  well,  monseigneur,  I forget  myself,”  retorted 
Bussy  ; “ do  you,  for  once  in  your  life,  do  the  sanie  ; forget 
yourself,  or,  at  least,  forget  me.” 

And  the  young  gentleman  moved  toward  the  door  ; but  the 
prince  was  quicker  than  he,  and  barred  his  passage. 

“ Will  you  deny,  monsieur,”  said  the  duke,  “ that  on  the 
very  day  you  refused  to  accompany  me  you  went  out  the 
moment  I was  gone  ? ” 

“ I never  deny  anything,  monseigneur,”  answered  Bussy, 
“except  what  a person  tries  to  force  me  to  acknowledge.” 

“ Tell  me  then  why  you  were  so  obstinate  in  staying  in  your 
hôtel.” 

“ Because  I had  business.” 

“ In  your  hôtel  ? ” 

“ There  or  elsewhere.” 

“ I used  to  be  under  the  impression  that  when  a gentleman 
was  in  the  service  of  a prince,  his  principal  business  was  his 
prince’s  business.” 

“ And  who  usually  does  your  business,  monseigneur,  if  not 
I ? ” 

“ I do  not  assert  the  contrary  ; ordinarily  I hâve  found  you 
faithful  and  devoted  ; nay,  I will  say  more,  I think  there  is 
some  excuse  for  your  ill-temper.” 

“ Ah,  you  are  very  kind.” 

“ Yes,  you  had  some  reason  to  be  angry  with  me.” 

“ You  admit  that,  monseigneur?” 

“ Yes,  I had  promised  you  to  disgrâce  M.  de  Monsoreau. 
It  seems  you  hâve  a strong  détestation  for  this  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau.” 

“ Oh,  not  at  ail.  I think  he  has  an  awfully  ugly  face,  and 
I wished  him  away  from  court,  so  that  I might  not  hâve  to 
look  at  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a face  you  are  rather  fond 
of.  There  is  no  use  in  disputing  about  tastes.” 

“ Well,  then,  if  that  was  your  only  reason  for  pouting  at  me 
like  a spoiled,  sulky  child,  I tell  you  you  were  doubly  wrong 
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to  refuse  to  go  ont  with  me  and  to  go  ont  afterward  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a parade  of  your  useless  prowess  ? 

Oh,  I hâve  made  a parade  of  my  useless  prowess,  hâve  I ? 
Wh}^,  just  now,  y ou  accused  me  of  — Corne,  corne,  monsei- 
gneur, it  might  be  as  well  if  we  were  a little  consistent.  By  the 
way,  what  deeds  of  ‘ useless  prowess  ’ hâve  I been  engaged  in  ? ” 
‘‘  Of  course,  I can  easily  understand  your  hatred  of  D’Éper- 
non  and  Schomberg.  I hâte  them  myself,  and  mortally,  too. 
But  you  ought  to  hâve  been  satisfied  with  hating  them  for  the 
time,  and  wait  for  the  critical  moment.’’ 

Oh,  indeed  ! ” said  Bussy,  your  words  are  mysterious, 
monseigneur  ; what  do  you  mean  ? ” 

Kill  them,  by  heavens  ! Kill  them  both,  kill  the  whole  four 
of  them,  and  you  will  never  do  anything  that  will  please  me 
better  ; but  don’t  exasperate  them,  especially  when  you  get 
away  from  Paris  immediately  after,  for  I become  the  victim  of 
their  exaspération.” 

“ To  the  point,  please  ; what  is  it  I hâve  done  to  the  worthy 
Gascon?” 

‘‘  You  speak  of  D’Epernon,  do  you  not?  ” 

‘‘  Yes.” 

Why,  you  had  him  pelted  with  stones.” 

al?” 

Stoiied  to  such  good  purpose  that  his  doublet  was  in  tat- 
ters,  his  cloak  in  rags,  and,  when  he  reached  the  Louvre,  he 
had  hardly  anything  on  him  except  his  breeches.” 

Good  ! ” said  Bussy,  “ we  hâve  disposed  of  one  of  them. 
And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  German.  What  injury  hâve  I 
done  to  M.  de  Schomberg  ? ” 

“ Will  you  deny  you  had  him  dyed  in  indigo  ? When  I saw 
him,  three  hours  after  his  accident,  he  was  still  of  a bright  sky 
blue.  And  you  call  that  a fine  joke  ! Pshaw  ! ” 

And  the  prince  had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  himself,  while 
Bussy,  at  the  recollection  of  the  figure  eut  by  Schomberg  in 
the  vat,  fairly  roared. 

So  I am  supposed,  then,”  said  he,  to  be  the  person  that 
played  these  nice  tricks  on  them  ? ” 

Pardieu  ! I suppose  you  will  say  it  was  I ? ” 

And  yet  you  hâve  the  courage,  monseigneur,  to  bring  your 
accusations  against  a man  capable  of  being  the  author  of  such 
sublime  ideas  ! T put  it  to  yourself,  was  I not  right  just  now 
when  I called  you  an  ingrate  ? ” 
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Agreed,  and.  if  you  really  left  your  hôtel  for  that  purpose, 
I pardon  you.’’ 

“ Sure  ? ” 

Yes,  upon  my  word  of  honor  ; but  I hâve  other  grievances 
against  you.” 

Fire  away.” 

I want  to  say  just  a little  about  myself.” 

“ As  you  like.” 

What  hâve  you  done  to  get  me  out  of  my  very  unpleasant 
predicament  ? ” 

You  see  for  yourself  what  I hâve  done.” 

^^No,  I don’t  see  it  at  ail.” 

Why,  I started  at  once  for  Anjou.” 

“ Which  means  that  you  ran  away,  to  save  yourself.” 

Yes,  for,  by  saving  myself,  I saved  you.” 

But,  instead  of  going  such  a distance,  don’t  you  think  you 
should  hâve  remained  near  Paris  ? It  seems  to  me  you  would 
hâve  been  of  more  use  to  me  at  Montmartre  than  at  Angers.” 

Ah,  there  ’s  where  we  differ,  monseigneur  ; I preferred  to 
go  to  Anjou.” 

Your  preference  is  hardly  a reason.  You  must  admit 
that  this  whim  of  yours  ” — 

Had  for  its  object  to  recruit  partisans  for  you.” 

Oh,  that  puts  another  face  on  the  question.  Well,  what 
hâve  you  done  ? ” 

“ Time  enough  to  explain  ail  that  to-morrow,  monseigneur.  I 
must  leave  you  now.” 

a ^vhy  ? ” 

I hâve  an  appointment  with  one  of  the  most  influential 
persons  in  this  country.” 

Ah,  if  so,  that  is  another  niatter  ; go,  Bussy,  but  be 
prudent.” 

Prudence  be  hanged  ! Are  we  not  the  strongest  party  here  ? ” 

For  ail  that,  do  not  nui  any  risks.  Hâve  you  taken  any 
steps  so  far  ? ” 

And  I only  two  days  here  ; how  could  I ? ” 

At  least,  you  keep  yourself  concealed,  I hope.” 

“ Keep  myself  concealed  ! I should  think  so,  mordieu  ! 
Look  at  my  costume  ; am  I in  the  habit  of  wearing  cinnamon- 
colored  doublets  ? For  no  one  in  the  world  but  you  would  I 
swaddle  myself  in  these  frightful  duds.” 

And  where  do  you  lodge  ? ” 
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Ah  ! now,  perhaps,  you  will  appreciate  my  dévotion  ! I 
lodge  — I lodge  in  a rickety  old  barracks  near  the  rampart 
and  overlooking  the  river.  But  now  it  ’s  your  turn,  my  prince, 
to  answer  questions.  How  did  you  get  out  of  the  Louvre  ? 
How  was  it  I found  you  on  the  highway,  with  a broken-winded 
horse  between  your  legs,  and  M.  d’Aubigné  at  your  side  ? ’’ 
Because  I hâve  friends,’’  said  the  prince. 

You  — you  hâve  friends  ? ” said  Bussy.  Oh,  that  ’s  too 
good  a joke  ! ’’ 

Yes,  friends  of  whom  you  know  nothing.’’ 

Splendid  ! — and  who  are  those  friends  ? ” 

“ The  King  of  Navarre  and  M.  d’Aubigné,  whom  you  saw.” 

‘^TheKingof  Navarre — Ah,  I had  forgotten.  Did  you 
not  conspire  together,  once  upon  a time  ? ” 

I hâve  never  conspired,  M.  de  Bussy.” 

No  ? You  had  better  inquire  of  Coconnas  and  La  Mole.” 
La  Mole,”  said  the  prince,  darkly,  “ had  committed  another 
crime  besides  the  one  for  which  he  was  put  to  death.” 

^‘Well,  let  us  leave  La  Mole  and  return  to  yourself,  espe- 
cially  as  it  is  a subject  upon  which  we  should  scarcely  agréé. 
How  the  devil  did  you  get  out  of  the  Louvre  ? ” 

“ Through  the  window.” 

You  don’t  say  so  ! Through  which  one  ? ” 

A window  in  my  bedrooni.” 

Why,  then,  you  must  hâve  known  about  the  rope-ladder  ? ” 
What  rope-ladder  ? ” 

The  one  in  the  closet.” 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  the  prince,  turning  paie;  so  it  would 
seem  you  knew  about  it  ? ” 

a Why,  surely,  your  highness  must  be  aware  I had  some- 
times  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  that  chamber,”  said  Bussy. 

In  the  time  of  my  sister  Margot,  was  it  not  ? And  you 
were  able  to  enter  through  the  window  ? ” 

By  my  faith,  it  seems  you  were  able  to  go  out  through  it. 
The  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  how  you  managed  to  find  the 
ladder.” 

“ It  was  not  I who  found  it.” 

«Who,  then?” 

« Nobody  ; I was  told  where  to  look  for  it.” 

« Who  told  you  ? ” 

« The  King  of  Navarre.” 

«Ah,  indeed!  The  King  of  Navarre  knew  of  the  ladder? 
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I should  never  hâve  believed  it.  Well,  well,, monseigneur,  the 
main  point  is  that  you  are  here,  safe  and  sound,  and  in  the 
best  of  health.  We  ’ll  hâve  Anjou  in  a blaze  in  no  time,  and  a 
spark  from  that  same  blaze  will  set  Angoumois  aud  Béarn  in  a 
dame  ; the  whole  thing  will  make  a rather  pretty  conflagration.” 

But  didyou  not  speak  of  an  appointment  ? ” said  the  duke. 

“ Ah,  morbleu  ! yes  ; but  your  conversation  is  so  interesting 
it  made  me  forget  ail  about  it.  Adieu,  monseigneur.” 

Do  you  take  your  horse  with  you  ? ” 

“ Oh,  no  ; if  your  highness  find  him  useful,  you  may  keep 
him.  I hâve  another.” 

^‘Theii  I accept;  later  on  we  ’ll  regulate  our  accounts.” 

‘‘  Very  well,  monseigneur,  and  God  grant  that  I may  not  be 
again  your  debtor  ! ” 

^^Why  ?” 

Because  I do  not  like  the  man  you  usually  charge  with 
the  auditing  of  your  accounts.” 

“ Bussy  ! ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  monseigneur  ; it  was  agreed,  I know, 
that  we  should  no  longer  refer  to  the  past.” 

The  duke,  who  knew  that  Bussy  was  iiecessary  to  him, 
offered  him  his  hand. 

Bussy  took  it  in  silence,  but  shaking  his  head. 

Then  they  separated. 


CHAPTEK  LYII. 

SAINT -LUC’S  DIPLOMAOY. 

Bussy  returned  home  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  a foggy  night, 
but,  instead  of  Saint-Luc,  whom  he  had  expected,  he  found 
oiily  a letter  from  his  friend  announcing  his  arrrival  on  the 
next  day. 

Accordingly,  at  about  six  the  following  morning,  Saint-Luc, 
attended  by  a groom,  started  from  Meridor  and  took  his  way 
to  Angers. 

He  arrived  on  foot  at  the  ramparts,  just  as  the  gates  were 
opening,  and,  without  noticing  the  strange  excitement  of  the 
people  at  such  an  early  hour,  he  went  on  to  Bussy’s  lodgings. 
The  two  friends  embraced  cordially. 

Deign,  my  dear  Saint-Luc,”  said  Bussy,  ‘‘  to  accept  the 
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hospitality  of  my  humble  cabin.  I ain  really  camping  at 
Angers.’’ 

Yes,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  after  the  fashion  of  conquer- 
ors,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  field  of  battle.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  friend  ? ” 

“ That  my  wife  no  more  thinks  of  keeping  a secret  from  me 
than  I think  of  keeping  one  from  her,  and  that  she  has  told 
me  ail.  Pray  accept  my  congratulations  ; and  now,  although 
I freely  acknowledge  you  to  be  my  superior  in  everything,  still, 
since  you  hâve  summoned  me  hither,  I am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  you  a bit  of  advice.” 

‘‘  Give  it,  by  ail  means.” 

Get  rid  of  that  abominable  Monsoreau  as  speedily  as  you 
can  : no  one  at  court  is  aware  of  how  you  stand  with  his  wife  ; 
now  is  your  time,  and  you  must  not  let  the  opportunity  slip. 
When  you  marry  the  widow,  later  on,  no  one  will  then  be  able 
to  say  you  made  her  a widow  to  marry  her.” 

There  is  only  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  fine  plan,  a 
plan  that  came  into  my  head  as  well  as  yours.” 

“ Ha  ! So  you  thought  of  it,  too  ; but  what  is  the  obstacle  ? ” 

I promised  Diane  to  respect  the  life  of  her  husband  — of 
course,  only  as  long  as  he  did  not  attack  me.” 

“You  were  wrong.” 

al!” 

“ Terribly  wrong.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because  nobody  ought  to  make  such  a promise.  Now  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  something  and  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it  it  ’s  the  truth.  If  you  do  not  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  make  short  work  of  him,  this  is  what  will  happen  : Mon- 
soreau, who  is  a perfect  master  in  mischief,  will  find  ont  every- 
thing, and,  when  he  does,  as  he  is  the  very  reverse  of  chival- 
rous,  he  will  assassinate  you.” 

“ That  will  be  as  God  pleases,”  said  Bussy,  smiling  ; “ but, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  I should  break  my  promise  to  Diane 
if  I killed  her  husband  ” — 

“ Her  husband  ! You  know  well  he  is  no  such  thing.” 

“ Yes,  but  that  does  not  hinder  him  from  being  known  as 
such.  Apart,  then,  from  the  fact  that  I should  break  my 
promise  to  Diane,  the  whole  "world  would  fling  stones  at  me, 
my  dear  fellow,  and  the  man  whom  every  one  regards  as  a 
monster  to-day  would,  as  soon  as  he  lay  stretched  on  his  hier, 
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be  looked  upon  as  a paragon  sent  to'  the  toinb  by  my  murder- 
ous  hand.’^ 

Oh,  I did  not  mean  to  ad  vise  y ou  to  kill  him  yourself.” 

Employ  assassins  ! Ah,  Saint-Luc,  I did  not  expect  such 
a sinister  suggestion  from  y ou.” 

Nonsense  ! Who  speaks  of  assassins  ? ” 

‘‘  Then  of  what  are  you  speaking  ? ” 

“ Oh,  of  nothing,  my  friend  ; just  an  idea  that  flashed 
through  my  mind  ; it  is  hardly  worth  while  telling  you  about 
it  at  présent.  I hâve  as  little  love  for  Monsoreau  as  you  hâve, 
although  I hâve  not  the  same  reason  for  detesting  him  — But 
let  us  leave  the  husband  and  talk  of  the  wife.” 

Bussy  smiled. 

You  are  a trusty  comrade,  Saint-Luc,  and  you  may  count 
on  my  friendship.  Now,  as  you  are  already  aware,  my  friend- 
ship  is  composed  of  three  things  : my  purse,  my  sword,  and 
my  life.” 

Thanks,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  “ I accept,  but  only  on 
condition  that  I may  hâve  my  turn  also.” 

‘‘  îsTow,  what  did  you  wish  to  say  about  Diane  ? ” 

I wished  to  ask  if  you  are  not  coming  to  Meridor  for  an 
odd  visit  now  and  then.” 

My  dear  friend,  I thank  you  for  your  warm  invitation,  but 
you  know  my  scruples.” 

I know  everything.  At  Meridor  you  fear  to  meet  Monso- 
reau, although  he  is  at  présent  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
away  from  us  ; you  fear  to  hâve  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and 
it  is  hard  to  hâve  to  shake  hands  with  a man  you  want  to 
strangle  ; and,  in  short,  you  fear  to  see  him  embrace  Diane, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  the  woman  you  love  embraced  by  another.” 

Ah  ! ” cried  Bussy,  furiously  ; “ how  well  you  understand 
why  I do  not  go  to  Meridor  ! Now,  my  dear  friend  ” — 

“ You  dismiss  me,”  said  Saint-Luc,  misunderstanding  Bussy’s 
meaning. 

No,  on  the  contrary,  I request  you  to  remain,  for  now  it  is 
my  turn  to  ask  questions.” 

You  may  do  so.” 

Surely  you  must  hâve  heard  last  night  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  firing  of  musketoons  ? ” 

“ Yes,  and  we  were  wondering  what  it  was  ail  about.” 

“ And  did  you  notice  no  change  when  you  passed  through 
the  City  this  morning  ? ” 
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Quite  a ripple  of  excitement  among  the  people,  was  there 
not  ? ’’ 

Yes/’ 

‘‘I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  the  cause  of  it.” 

The  cause  of  it  was  the  duke’s  arrivai  last  night,  my  dear 
friend.” 

Saint-Luc  gave  a jump  that  showed  he  could  not  hâve  beeii 
more  surprised  if  he  were  told  that  the  devil  himself  was  in 
Angers. 

The  duke  in  the  city  ! Why,  we  were  told  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Louvre.” 

That  is  the  very  reason  why  he  is  now  in  Angers.  He 
managed  to  escape  through  a window  and  has  taken  shelter 
here.” 

What  next  ? ” inquired  Saint-Luc. 

What  next  ? ” repeated  Bussy.  “ Don't  you  see,  my  dear 
friend,  what  an  excellent  opportunity  this  afords  you  of  get- 
ting  even  with  the  King  for  his  petty  persécutions.  The 
prince  has  a party  already,  he  will  soon  hâve  an  army,  and 
we  ’ll  soon  hâve  the  train  laid  for  a neat  little  civil  war.” 

Oh  ! ” exclaimed  Saint-Luc. 

And  I reckoned  on  you  and  me  drawing  our  swords  in  com- 
pany.” 

Against  the  King  ? ” said  Saint-Luc,  with  sudden  coldness. 

Not  exactly  against  the  King,”  answered  Bussy  ; against 
those  who  draw  the  sword  against  us.” 

My  dear  Bussy,”  said  Saint-Luc,  I came  to  Anjou  for 
the  country  air,  not  to  fight  against  his  Majesty.” 

But  you  will  allow  me  to  présent  you  to  his  highness  ? ” 

Useless,  my  dear  fellow  ; I am  not  fond  of  Angers,  and  I 
hâve  been  thinking  of  leaving  it  soon  ; it  is  a gloomy,  tiresome 
sort  of  a place  ; the  stones  are  as  soft  as  cheeses,  and  the 
cheeses  are  as  hard  as  stones.” 

My  dear  Saint-Luc,  you  will  do  me  a great  service  by  con- 
senting  to  yield  to  my  request  ; the  duke  asked  me  what  was 
my  business  in  these  quarters,  and  as  I could  not  very  well 
tell  hini,  since  he  himself  was  soniething  like  a rejected  lover 
of  Diane,  I hâve  led  him  to  believe  my  object  in  coming  here 
was  to  gain  the  gentlemen  of  the  district  to  his  side  ; I even 
added  that  I had  an  appointment  with  one  of  them.” 

Well,  you  can  tell  him  the  gentleman  kept  his  appoint- 
ment and  requires  six  months  for  considération.” 
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I see,  my  dear  Saint-Luc,  that  you  are,  at  least,  as  handy 
at  chopping  logic,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  as  I am  my- 
self.” 

“ Hear  me,  Bussy  ; the  only  thing  I set  store  by  in  ttie 
World  is  my  wife  ; the  only  thing  you  set  store  by  is  your  mis- 
tress.  Now,  let  us  make  a bargain  : I promise  to  defend  Diane 
on  every  occasion  ; you  promise  to  defend  Madame  de  Saint- 
Luc  on  every  occasion.  A treaty  of  love,  if  you  like  ; a 
political  treaty,  never.  Now  you  know  the  basis  upou  which 
we  may  work  together.” 

I see  I must  surrender,  Saint-Luc,”  said  Bussy,  “ for,  at 
présent,  you  hâve  the  advantage,  — I need  you,  while  you  can 
do  without  me.” 

“ Not  at  ail.  It  is  I,  on  the  contrary,  who  must  solicit  your 
protection.” 

‘‘  Why  so  ? ” 

Suppose  the  Angevines  — for  I fancy  that  is  the  name  the 
rebels  will  assume  — should  besiege  and  sack  Meridor  ? ” 

Ah  ! devil  take  me  but  you  are  right,”  said  Bussy  ; you 
would  not  care  to  hâve  its  tenants  subjected  to  the  consé- 
quences of  a storming.” 

The  two  friends  laughed.  Then,  as  the  firing  of  cannon  in 
the  city  came  to  their  ears,  and  as  Bussy ’s  valet  came  to 
inform  him  that  the  prince  had  already  inquired  for  him  three 
times,  they  swore  anew  to  be  faithful  to  their  extra-political 
alliance,  and  parted  with  mutual  regard. 

Bussy  ran  to  the  ducal  castle,  now  thronged  with  nobles 
from  every  part  of  the  province.  The  news  of  the  duke's 
arrivai  had  spread  like  wildfire,  and,  in  towms  even  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  Angers,  the  intelligence  had  stirred  up  the 
people  to  something  like  an  insurrection. 

The  count  made  haste  to  arrange  an  official  réception,  pré- 
paré a banquet,  and  make  up  speeches  for  the  prince  ; he  was 
pretty  sure  to  hâve  time  to  see  Diane,  at  least  for  a few 
moments,  while  François  was  receiving,  eating,  and,  above  ail, 
haranguing.  As  soon,  then,  as  he  had  eut  ont  a few  hours’ 
work  for  the  prince,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  mounted  his 
second  horse,  and  galloped  to  Meridor. 

As  for  the  duke,  he  delivered  some  very  éloquent  discourses  : 
that  on  the  League  produced  a marvellous  effect  ; he  touched 
discreetly  on  the  points  connected  with  his  alliance  with  the 
Guises,  giving  himself  out  as  a prince  persecuted  by  the 
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King  solely  because  the  Parisians  liad  the  utraost  confidence 
in  him. 

While  apparently  listening  to  the  speeches  made  in  repiy  to 
his,  and  afterward  offering  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  he  was  really 
taking  note  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  présent,  and  espe- 
cially  of  those  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 

When  Bussy  came  back  to  the  palace  it  was  four  in  the 
afternoon  ; he  jumped  off  his  horse  and  appeared  before  the 
duke,  covered  with  dust  and  perspiration. 

Aha  ! ’’  said  the  duke  ; evidently,  my  brave  Bussy,  y ou 
hâve  been  at  work.” 

You  see  for  yourself,  monseigneur.” 

“ You  are  in  a terrible  beat.” 

I hâve  had  an  awfully  fast  ride.” 

Take  care  and  don’t  fall  sick  ; you  are  not  yet  entirely 
recovered,  perhaps.” 

There  ’s  no  danger.” 

Where  hâve  you  corne  from  ? ” 

From  places  round  the  city.  Is  your  highness  satisfied  ? 
Has  there  been  a numerous  attendance  at  your  réception  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I am  satisfied  ; but  I noticed  the  absence  of  a certain 
individual  at  my  réception,  Bussy.” 

Who  was  it  ? ” 

Your  protégé.” 

My  protégé  ? ” 

Yes,  the  Baron  de  Méridor.” 

‘‘  Ah  ! ” said  Bussy,  changing  color. 

“ And  yet  I must  not  neglect  him,  though  he  neglect  me. 
The  baron  has  great  influence  in  the  province.” 

You  think  so  ? ” 

I am  sure  of  it.  He  was  the  correspondent  of  the  League 
at  Angers  ; he  had  been  selected  for  this  post  by  M.  de  Guise, 
and,  as  a rule,  the  Guises  choose  their  men  well.  He  must 
corne,  Bussy.” 

But  if  he  do  not  corne,  monseigneur  ? ” 

If  he  do  not,  why,  I must  make  the  advances,  on  my  side, 
and  go  to  him.” 

Go  to  Méridor  ? ” 

« Why  not  ? ” 

Bussy  was  unable  to  restrain  the  jealous  and  threatening 
flash  that  leaped  from  his  eyes. 
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In  fact,  why  not  ? ’’  said  he  ; you  are  a prince,  and 
everything  is  permissible  in  a prince.’^ 

Ah  ! I see  — you  think  he  is  still  angry  with  me  ? ” 

I do  not  know.  How  could  I ? 

You  hâve  not  seen  him,  then  ? ’’ 

No.’^ 

But  if  you  hâve  been  trying  to  gain  over  the  influential 
men  of  the  province,  you  must  surely  hâve  had  soinething  to 
do  with  him.’’ 

Undoubtedly  I should,  if  he  had  not  had  something  to 
do  with  me.” 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

I mean  I hâve  not  been  so  successful  in  fulfilling  the 
promise  I once  made  him  to  be  in  a great  hurry  to  corne  into 
his  presence.” 

“ Has  he  not  got  what  he  wanted  ? ” 

How  ? ” 

‘‘  He  wanted  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau  to  marry  his  daughter, 
and  Monsoreau  has  married  her.” 

Well,  perhaps,  monseigneur,  it  is  as  well  to  drop  the 
subject,”  and  Bussy  turned  his  back  on  the  prince. 

At  this  moment  several  gentlemen  entered  who  were  new 
arrivais  ; the  duke  went  to  meet  them,  and  Bussy  was  alone. 

The  prince’s  words  had  set  him  thinking. 

What  were  the  duke’s  real  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
Baron  de  Meridor  ? 

Were  they  those  expressed  by  the  prince  ? Was  it  his  sole 
object  to  win  to  his  cause  the  support  of  an  old  noble man  who 
was  both  powerful  and  universally  respected  ? Or  were  his 
political  plans  used  simply  as  the  means  of  bringing  him 
nearer  to  Diane  ? 

Bussy  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  prince’s  présent  situa- 
tion : he  had  quarrelled  with  his  brother,  was  an  exile  from 
the  Louvre,  the  head  of  an  insurrection  in  the  province. 

He  put  in  one  scale  the  duke’s  material  interests  ; in  the 
other  his  amorous  fancies. 

The  first  scale  far  outweighed  the  second  one. 

Bussy  was  disposed  to  forgive  the  duke  ail  the  other  wrongs 
he  had  received  at  his  hands,  provided  he  spared  him  this 
one. 

He  spent  the  whole  night  banqueting  with  his  royal  high- 
ness  and  the  Angevine  gentlemen,  making  his  best  bows  to 
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the  Angevine  ladies,  and,  when  the  violins  were  broiight  in, 
teaching  these  same  fair  ladies  the  newest  dances. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  women  admired  him,  and  their 
husbands  hated  him  5 and,  as  some  of  the  latter  looked  at  him 
in  a way  Bussy  did  not  like,  he  twisted  his  mustache  defi- 
antly  some  half  dozen  times  or  so,  and  politely  requested 
three  or  four  of  these  gentlemen  to  step  out  with  him  for  a 
walk  on  the  lawn. 

But  his  réputation  had  preceded  him  at  Angers,  and  Bussy’s 
ofPer  was  respectfully  declined. 


CHAPTEB  LVIII. 

HOW  R:éMT  RODE  LIKE  THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN  AND 
ANSWERED  LIKE  THE  SOBER  SPARTAN. 

OuTsiDE  the  gâte  of  the  ducal  palace  Bussy  came  upon 
a frank,  faithful,  laughing  face  he  had  believed  to  be  two  hun- 
dred  and  forty  miles  away. 

Ah  ! ” cried  he,  joyfully,  so  it  ’s  y ou,  Bémy  ! ’’ 

Why,  of  course  it  is,  monseigneur.’’ 

I was  on  the  point  of  asking  y ou  to  join  me.” 

Eeally  ? ” 

Upon  my  honor.” 

“ AVhy,  then,  I ’m  in  luck.  I was  afraid  you  would  scold  me.” 

And  for  what,  pray  ? ” 

For  Corning  without  leave.  But,  by  my  faith,  as  soon  as  I 
heard  that  the  Duc  d’Anjou  had  escaped  from  the  Louvre  and 
started  for  his  province,  I remembered  that  you  were  some- 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  Angers.  Then  I said  to  myself, 
there  was  sure  to  be  a civil  war,  with  a good  deal  of  cutting  and 
thrusting  on  both  sides,  and  a good  number  of  holes  bored  in 
my  neighbor’s  hide.  So,  as  you  know,  as  I love  my  neighbor 
as  myself,  and  even  more  than  myself,  I ran  up  to  hâve  my 
share  of  the  fun.” 

‘‘  You  did  well,  Bémy  ; I give  you  my  word  I missed  you 
sadly.” 

How  is  Gertrude,  monseigneur  ? ” 

The  count  smiled. 

“ 1 promise  to  inquire  of  Diane  the  lirst  time  I sec  her,” 
said  he. 
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And  as  one  good  turn  deserves  another/’  answered  Eémy, 
I will  ask  her,  the  first  time  I see  her,  for  news  of  Madame 
de  Monsoreau.’’ 

You  are  a charming  companion  ; and  how  did  you  manage 
to  find  me  ? ” 

Faith,  that  was  not  a very  difficult  task  ; I asked  where 
the  ducal  hôtel  was  and  waited  for  you  at  the  gâte,  after  put- 
ting  my  horse  up  in  one  of  the  prince’s  stables,  where,  God 
pardon  me,  I found  yours.” 

Yes,  the  prince  had  killed  his  ; I lent  him  Roland,  and,  as 
he  had  no  other,  he  kept  him.” 

^^That’s  just  like  you!  It  is  you  who  are  the  prince,  and 
the  prince  who  is  the  servant.” 

Do  not  exalt  me  to  such  a height,  Rémy  ; you  are  going  to 
see  how  your  prince  is  lodged.” 

And,  after  saying  this,  he  introduced  Le  Haudouin  into  his 
little  house  by  the  rampart. 

“ Now  you  see  what  the  palace  is  like  ; lodge  wherever  you 
like,  or,  rather,  wherever  you  can.” 

“ That  won’t  give  me  much  trouble  ; I am  not  very  exacting, 
as  you  know.  Besides,  I am  so  dead  beat  at  présent  that  I 
could  sleep  standing.” 

The  two  friends  — for  Bussy  treated  Le  Haudouin  more  like 
a friend  than  a servant  — separated,  and  Bussy,  in  higher  spirits 
than  ever,  now  that  he  had  both  Diane  and  Rémy  near  him, 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

The  duke,  too,  must  hâve  slept  soundly,  for  in  order  that  he 
might  hâve  a chance  of  doing  so,  he  requested  his  friends  to 
stop  firing  the  cannon  and  muskets;  as  for  the  bells  they 
stopped  of  their  own  accord,  thanks  to  the  blistered  hands  of 
the  ringers. 

Bussy  rose  early  and  ran  to  the  castle,  ordering  his  valet  to 
bid  Rémy  join  him. 

His  purpose  was  to  observe  the  face  of  his  highness  when 
he  awoke.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  catch  on  the  features 
of  the  yawning  and  semi-somnolent  person  who  has  just  been 
roused  from  his  slumbers  a reflection  of  the  thoughts  that  are 
in  his  mind. 

The  duke  was  up,  but  it  might  hâve  been  said  of  him,  as 
well  as  of  his  brother  Henri,  that  he  wore  a mask  while 
sleeping. 

Bussy’s  early  rising  brought  him  no  returns. 
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He  had  a whole  catalogue  of  matters,  one  more  important 
than  another,  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  prince. 

First,  a tour  round  the  walls  to  examine  the  fortifications. 

Then,  a review  of  the  citizens  and  their  arms. 

Next,  a visit  to  the  arsenal  and  orders  for  supplies  of  ail 
sorts  of  munitions. 

After  this,  a careful  examination  of  the  taxes  of  the  prov- 
ince, to  see  if  it  were  not  possible  to  induce  his  highness’s  leal 
and  trusty  vassals  to  supplément  them  by  a few  more  little 
imposts  on  the  common  people. 

Finally,  the  correspondence. 

But  Bussy  was  perfectly  well  aware  he  might  not  give  him- 
self  much  trouble  about  the  last  article  ; the  Duc  d’Anjou 
wrote  little  ; even  at  that  period  the  proverb  What  is 
written  remaineth,”  was  in  high  favor. 

So,  armed  to  meet  whatever  evil  designs  might  be  in  the 
mind  of  his  prince,  Bussy  watched  him  as  he  opened  his  eyes, 
but  could  read  nothing  in  those  eyes. 

Ah  ! ” murmured  the  duke,  you  here  already  ! ” 

Why,  of  course,  monseigneur,  I could  not  sleep  a wink  the 
whole  night  ; the  affairs  of  your  highness  kept  running  in  my 
head  ail  the  time.  And  now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  this 
f orenoon  ? Stay  — I hâve  it  ! What  if  we  hunted  ? 

Good  ! ” said  Bussy  to  himself,  I thought  of  that  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  ; it  would  give  him  another  occupation.” 

Eh  ! ” said  the  prince,  “ you  say  you  were  thinking  of  my 
interests  the  whole  night,  and  the  resuit  of  ail  your  wakefui- 
ness  and  méditation  is  to  propose  to  me  that  I should  hunt  ? 
What  nonsense  ! ” 

You  are  right,”  said  Bussy  ; “ besides,  we  hâve  n’t  a pack.” 

Nor  a grand  huntsman,  either,”  rejoined  the  prince. 

Egad,  for  my  part,  I should  find  the  chase  more  pleasant 
without  him.” 

Well,  I ’m  not  like  you  ; I miss  him.” 

The  duke  said  this  in  such  a singular  tone  that  Bussy 
noticed  it. 

It  would  seem,”  he  answered,  that  that  worthy  gentle- 
man of  whom  you  are  so  fond  has  done  nothing  for  your 
deliverance  any  more  than  myself.” 

The  duke  smiled. 

Good,”  said  Bussy  to  himself  ; I know  that  smile,  it  is 
one  of  his  evil  smiles  ; look  out  for  yourself,  Monsoreau  ! ” 
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You  still  hâte  him  ? ’’  asked  the  prince. 

“ Monsoreau  ? 

Yes.’’ 

Why  should  I hâte  him  ? 

Because  he  is  my  friend.” 

I pity  him,  on  the  contrary.” 

What  does  that  mean  ? ’’  ’ 

The  higher  you  raise  him,  the  lower  he  ’ll  fall  'when  he 
falls.’’ 

Ah,  I see  now  you  are  in  high  spirits.’’ 

a I ? ?> 

Yes,  that  ’s  the  way  you  always  talk  to  me  when  you  are 
in  high  spirits  — No  matter,’’  continued  the  duke,  I stand 
by  what  I said,  and  Monsoreau  would  hâve  been  very  useful  to 
me  in  this  country.’^ 

Why  ? 

Because  he  has  property  in  the  neighborhood.’’ 

He  ? '' 

He  or  his  wife.’^ 

Bussy  bit  his  lips.  The  duke  was  bringing  the  conversa- 
tion back  to  the  point  from  which  his  follower  had  so  much 
trouble  in  diverting  him  the  evening  before. 

Ah,  you  believe  that,  do  you  ? ’’  he  said. 

“ Undoubtedly.  Meridor  is  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from 
Angers.  Surely  you  ought  to  know  that,  since  it  was  you 
that  brought  the  old  baron  to  me.’’ 

Bussy  saw  he  must  meet  this  new  péril  the  best  way  he  could. 

“ Hang  it,  yes  ! ” said  he,  I brought  him  to  you,  but  why  ? 
Because  he  hung  on  to  my  cloak,  and  unless,  like  Saint 
Martin,  I left  the  half  of  it  between  his  fingers,  I had  to  bring 
him  — At  ail  events,  my  protection  was  n’t  any  great  help  to 
him.” 

“ Listen,”  said  the  duke,  I hâve  an  idea.” 

The  devil  you  hâve  ! ” answered  Bussy,  who  had  always 
distrusted  his  master’s  ideas. 

“ Yes,  Monsoreau  got  the  better  of  you  once;  this  time  it’s 
you  that  shall  get  the  better  of  him.” 

“ What  is  your  meaning,  my  prince  ? ” 

It  ’s  quite  simple.  You  know  me,  Bussy  ? ” 

I hâve  that  misfortune.” 

Do  you  think  I am  the  man  to  endure  an  affront  and  let 
it  pass  unpunished  ? ” 
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That  dépends.’^ 

The  smile  of  the  duke  was,  if  possible,  even  more  baleful 
than  his  smile  before,  while  he  bit  his  lips,  and  shook  his  head 
up  and  down. 

Corne,  now,  monseigneur,’’  said  Bussy,  pray  explain  your- 
self.” 

Well,  the  grand  huntsman  stole  from  me  a woman  I loved, 
and  made  her  his  wife  ; now  I,  in  my  turn,  will  steal  from  him 
his  wife  and  make  her  my  mistress.” 

Bussy  tried  to  smile,  but  ail  his  efforts  ended  in  a grimace. 

Steal  M.  de  Monsoreau’s  wife  ! ” he  stammered. 

Why,  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  easier,”  said  the  duke. 

The  woman  is  now  residing  on  her  estate,  and  you  hâve 
told  me  yourself  that  she  de  tests  her  husband  ; I may,  then, 
without  any  vanity,  corne  to  the  conclusion  that  she  will 
prefer  me  to  Monsoreau,  especially  if  I promise  — what  I 
shall  promise.” 

And  what  will  you  promise  her,  monseigneur  ? ” 

To  rid  her  of  her  husband.” 

Ah,  then,”  Bussy  was  on  the  point  of  crying,  why  don’t 
you  do  so  at  once  ?” 

But  he  had  the  courage  to  control  himself. 

You  would  do  so  fine  a deed  as  that  ? ” 

You  shall  see.  Meanwhile  I will  pay  a visit  to  Meridor.” 

You  would  dare  ? ” 

Why  not  ? ” 

You  would  force  your  way  into  the  presence  of  the  old 
baron  whom  you  abandoned,  after  your  promise  to  me  ” — 

“ I hâve  an  excellent  excuse  to  offer.” 

Where  the  devil  are  you  going  to  find  your  excuse  ? ” 

Oh,  don’t  be  uneasy.  I shall  say  to  him  : ^ I did  not  break 
that  marriage,  because  Monsoreau,  who  knew  that  you  were  one 
of  the  principal  agents  of  the  League  and  that  I was  its  chief, 
threatened  to  sell  us  both  to  the  King.’  ” 

Ah  ! And  is  this  really  an  invention  of  your  highness  ? ” 

Not  entirely,  I must  admit,”  answered  the  duke. 

Then  I understand,”  said  Bussy. 

You  understand  ? ” repeated  the  duke,  who  was  quite 
mistaken  as  to  the  real  significance  of  Bussy’s  words. 

Yes.” 

I shall  make  him  believe  that,  by  allowing  Monsoreau  to 
marry  his  daughter,  I saved  his  life,  which  was  in  danger.” 
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A splendid  idea  ! ” said  Bussy. 

Is  n’t  it  ? Oh,  by  the  way,  now  I think  of  it,  please  look 
out  of  the  ^\dndow.” 

^^Why  ?” 

Do  as  I tell  you.” 

Very  well,  I hn  looking.” 

What  kind  of  weather  is  it  ? ” 

I am  forced  to  confess  to  your  highness  that  it  is  very 
fine.” 

Good.  Order  out  the  horses  and  we  ’ll  go  and  find  out 
how  this  old  fogy  Meridor  is  getting  along.” 

Immediately,  monseigneur.” 

And  Bussy,  who  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  had  been 
acting  the  part  of  our  embarrassed  friend  Mascarille,  pretended 
to  be  going  out,  went  as  far  as  the  door,  and  returned. 

Excuse  me,  monseigneur,  but  how  many  horses  did  you 
order  ? ” 

‘‘  Oh,  four  or  five  — as  many  as  you  like.” 

<‘Then,  if  you  leave  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  me,  mon- 
seigneur,” said  Bussy,  I shall  order  out  a hundred.” 

Oh,  a hundred,  if  you  wish,”  answered  the  astonished 
prince  ; “ but  what  do  you  want  with  so  many  ? ” 

Because  then  I can  rely  on  about  a quarter  of  them  to  do 
their  duty  if  we  are  attacked.” 

The  duke  started. 

“ If  we  are  attacked  ? ” he  asked. 

Yes,”  continued  Bussy  j I hâve  heard  that  that  district 
is  covered  with  woods,  and  it  would  not  be  at  ail  strange  if  we 
fell  into  an  ambuscade.” 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  the  duke  ; do  you  think  so  ? ” 

“ Your  highness  is  aware  that  true  courage  does  not  exclude 
prudence.” 

The  duke  was  reflecting. 

“ I ’ll  order  out  a hundred  and  fifty,”  said  Bussy,  moving  a 
second  time  toward  the  door. 

Stop  a moment,”  said  the  prince. 

What  is  the  matter,  monseigneur  ? ” 

Do  you  believe  I am  safe  in  Angers  ? ” 

“ Well,  the  City  is  not  strong  ; but,  if  well  defended  ” — 

Yes,  if  well  defended  ; but  it  may  not  be  well  defended. 
Brave  as  you  are,  Bussy,  you  cannot  be  in  more  than  one  place 
at  the  same  time.” 
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“ Probably  not.” 

“ If  I am  not  safe  in  the  city,  — and  it  is  clear  I am  not, 
since  Bussy  bas  bis  doubts  ’’  — 

I did  not  say  I bad  any  doubts,  monseigneur.” 

‘‘  Ob,  yes  ! of  course,  I understand  you  ; if  I am  not  safe,  I 
must  take  prompt  measures  to  secure  my  safety.” 

Your  words  are  golden,  monseigneur.” 

So  I will  examine  tbe  castle,  and  intrencb  myself  witbin 
it.” 

“ You  are  rigbt,  monseigneur  ; but  see  to  it  tbat  tbe  intrencb- 
ments  be  good  ones.” 

Bussy  stammered  ; be  was  afraid,  and,  until  now,  fear  and 
be  bad  been  strangers  ; be  could  not  tbink  of  anything  to  say 
tbat  migbt  belp  bim. 

And  tben,  I bave  anotber  idea,”  said  tbe  prince. 

Tbis  morning  is  fruitful,  monseigneur,”  retorted  Bussy. 

I sball  bring  tbe  Méridors  bere.” 

“ Monseigneur,  your  tbougbts  exbibit  sucb  profundity  and 
wisdom  to-day  tbat  really  — but  get  up  and  let  us  visit  tbe 
castle.” 

Tbe  prince  summoned  bis  servants,  and  tbis  gave  Bussy  an 
opportunity  to  slip  out  for  a moment. 

He  found  Le  Haudouin  in  one  of  tbe  apartments.  He  was 
tbe  man  be  wanted  to  see. 

He  took  bim  into  tbe  duke’s  cabinet,  wrote  a few  Unes, 
passed  into  tbe  conservatory,  gatbered  a buncb  of  roses,  rolled 
tbe  note  about  tbe  stems,  went  to  tbe  stable,  saddled  Boland, 
gave  tbe  roses  to  Bémy,  and  ordered  bim  to  get  into  tbe 
* saddle  at  once.  Tben,  leading  bim  outside  tbe  city,  as 
Haman  did  Mordecai,  be  turned  tbe  borse  into  a lane. 

Now,”  said  be,  “give  Eoland  free  rein  ; at  tbe  end  of  tbis 
lane  you  will  find  tbe  forest,  in  tbe  forest  a park,  round  the 
park  a wall,  and  at  tbat  part  of  the  wall  where  Eoland  halts, 
you  will  throw  over  it  the  buncb  of  flowers.” 

These  were  tbe  words  of  tbe  note  : 

He  wbom  you  expected  will  not  corne,  because  he  whom 
neitber  of  us  expected  bas  corne,  and  is  more  dangerous  tban 
ever,  for  he  still  loves.  Seize  witb  your  lips  and  heart  what- 
ever  is  invisible  to  your  eyes  on  tbis  paper.” 

Eémy  obeyed  Bussy’s  directions  witb  regard  to  Eoland,  wbo 
at  once  broke  into  a gallop  in  the  direction  of  Meridor. 
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Bussy  returned  to  the  ducal  palace  and  found  the  prince 
dressed. 

As  for  Béiny,  he  did  his  work  in  half  an  hour.  Borne  along 
like  a cloud  by  the  wind,  and  having  the  inost  perfect  trust  in 
his  master’s  words,  he  dashed  through  meadow  and  fields  and 
streains  and  woods,  until  he  came  to  the  bottoin  of  a soinewhat 
dainaged  wall,  whose  summit  was  clothed  with  ivy  and  shaded 
by  the  branches  of  tall  oaks. 

Then  Bémy  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  tied  the  paper  about 
the  stems  of  the  roses  more  solidly  than  it  had  been  done 
before,  and,  uttering  a loud  hem  ! ” flung  the  bouquet  over 
the  wall. 

A little  cry  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall  told  him  the 
message  had  arrived  safely. 

Kémy  had  nothing  further  to  do  there,  for  he  had  not  been 
told  to  wait  for  a reply. 

So  he  turned  the  head  of  the  horse  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  corne,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Roland,  who  gave 
practical  evidence  of  his  disappointment  at  being  deprived  of 
the  feast  of  acorns  he  had  enjoyed  during  his  previous  visits. 
But  Rémy  made  such  a vigorous  use  of  whip  and  spur  that  the 
animal,  although  not  forgetting  his  wrongs,  started  into  the 
usual  gallop. 

Rorty  minutes  later  Roland  was  in  his  new  stable  and  mak- 
ing  up  for  his  disappointment  at  Meridor  by  a plenteous 
repast  at  a rack  filled  with  hay  and  a manger  overflowing  with 
Oats. 

Bussy  was  with  the  prince,  inspecting  the  castle. 

Rémy  came  up  with  him  at  the  moment  when  he  was  exam-  * 
ining  a subterranean  passage  leading  to  a postern. 

‘AVell!”  the  count  asked  his  messenger,  what  hâve  you 
seen  ? what  hâve  you  heard  ? what  hâve  you  done  ? 

A wall  ; a cry  ; twenty-one  miles,”  answered  Rémy,  with 
the  brevity  of  one  of  those  Spartan  youths  who  used  to  allow 
their  entrails  to  be  devoured  by  foxes  for  the  greater  glory  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  ANGEVINES. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  ANGEVINES. 

Bussy  succeeded  so  well  in  interesting  the  Duc  d’Anjou  in 
his  warlike  préparations  that  for  two  whole  days  his  high- 
ness  had  not  time  eitlier  to  think  of  going  to  Meridor  or  of 
bringing  the  baron  to  Angers. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  duke  recurred  to  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing  his  intended  visit. 

But  when  he  did  so,  Bussy’s  activity  assumed  portentous 
proportions  ; he  exarained  the  muskets  of  the  entire  guard,  had 
the  horses  put  through  their  exercises,  the  cannon  roaring  and 
the  gun-carriages  rattling,  as  if  there  was  question  of  conquer- 
ing  the  fifth  part  of  the  world. 

When  Bémy  saw  this  condition  of  things,  he  set  about  inak- 
ing  lint,  sharpening  his  tools,  and  concocting  his  salves,  as  if, 
in  his  opinion,  there  was  question  of  patching  up  the  half  of 
the  human  race. 

The  enormous  nature  of  the  work  going  on  engrossed  the 
duke’ s mind  wholly  for  the  time. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Bussy,  under  the  pretext 
of  inspecting  the  outer  fortifications,  jumped  now  and  then 
on  Boland,  and,  in  less  than  forty  minutes,  arrived  at  a certain 
wall  which  he  climbed  the  more  easily  that,  at  every  previous 
ascent,  he  had  tipped  over  a stone  or  two,  so  that  by  this  time 
he  had  almost  made  a breach  in  the  enclosure. 

As  for  Eoland,  he  did  not  require  any  one  to  tell  him  where 
he  was  going.  Ail  Bussy  had  to  do  was  to  drop  the  reins  and 
shut  his  eyes. 

Well,  I hâve  gained  two  days,”  thought  Bussy  ; the  very 
devil  ’s  in  it  if  the  next  two  don’t  bring  me  a little  good  luck.” 

Bussy  was  not  quite  wrong  in  counting  on  his  luck. 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  as  an  enormous  con- 
voy  of  provisions  was  entering  the  city,  the  resuit  of  an  assess- 
ment  levied  by  the  duke  on  his  leal  and  trusty  Angevines,  and 
just  as  M.  d’Anjou,  to  show  what  an  amiable  prince  they  had, 
was  munching  the  black  bread  of  his  soldiers  and  soiling  his 
beautiful  teeth  with  their  sait  herrings  and  dried  cod,  toward 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  we  repeat,  a terrible  uproar  was 
heard  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 
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M.  d’Anjou  inquired  the  cause  of  this  uproar,  but  uobody 
could  tell  bim. 

At  tlie  spot  from  which  the  noise  proceeded,  there  was  quite 
a commotion,  and  the  handles  of  halberds  and  butt  ends  of 
muskets  were  plied  freely,  some  of  the  good  citizens,  attracted 
thither  by  curiosity,  coming  in  for  their  share  of  the  blows. 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement. 

A man,  mounted  on  a white  horse  streaming  with  perspira- 
tion, had  appeared  at  the  barrier  of  the  Porte  de  Paris. 

Now  Bussy,  as  a resuit  of  his  System  of  browbeating,  had 
compelled  his  prince  to  appoint  him  captain-general  of  Anjou 
and  grand  master  of  the  fortresses.  He  had  established  the 
severest  discipline  everywhere,  but  especially  in  Angers  ; no 
one  could  leave  or  enter  the  city  unless  he  knew  the  watchword. 

The  real  object  of  ail  this  strict  discipline  was  to  prevent 
the  duke  from  sending  any  person  to  Diane  without  his  knowl- 
edge, and  to  niake  sure  that,  if  Diane  entered  the  city,  he 
should  be  the  first  to  learn  of  her  arrivai. 

Bussy’s  conduct  may,  perhaps,  appear  a little  extravagant  ; 
but  fifty  years  later  Buckingham  committed  follies  quite  as 
extravagant  for  the  sake  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

The  man  on  the  white  horse  had,  then,  as  we  hâve  said 
already,  arrived  at  a furious  gallop  and  ridden  straight  up  to 
the  post. 

But  the  captain  of  the  post  had  his  orders. 

These  orders  had  been  transmitted  to  the  sentry,  who  barred 
the  way  with  his  partisan  ; as  the  cavalier  had  shown  but 
little  respect  for  the  action  of  the  sentry,  the  latter  had  cried  : 

To  arms  ! ” 

Thereupon  the  post  had  turned  out  and  its  captain  had 
demanded  an  explanation. 

I am  Antraguet,”  said  the  cavalier,  and  I wish  to  speak 
with  the  Duc  d’Anjou.” 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  Antraguet,”  the  captain 
had  answered  ; but  your  wish  to  speak  shall  be  gratified,  for 
we  are  going  to  arrest  you  and  bring  you  before  his  highness.” 

“ Arrest  me  ! ” the  cavalier  had  cried  ; you  must  be  a saucy 
knave  to  think  of  arresting  Charles  de  Balzac  d’Entragues, 
Baron  de  Cuneo  and  Comte  de  Graville.” 

“ But  it  ’s  fhe  very  thing  we  are  going  to  do,”  said  the 
worthy  citizen,  adjusting  his  gorget,  and  feeling  that  he  had 
a score  of  men  behind  him  and  only  one  before  him. 
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Wait  a moment,  my  good  friends,”  said  Antraguet.  You 
don’t  know  the  Parisians  y et,  do  you  ? Well  I am  going  to 
show  you  a sample  of  what  they  can  do/’ 

“ Arrest  him  ! Bring  him  before  monseigneur  ! ” cried  the 
furious  citizen-soldiers. 

“ Softly,  my  little  Angevine  lambs,”  said  Antraguet,  “ I am 
going  to  bave  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  something.” 

What  ’s  tbat  be  says  ? ” cried  several  voices. 

“ He  says  bis  horse  bas  only  travelled  thirty  miles  and  will 
ride  over  you  ail  if  you  don’t  step  aside.  Step  aside,  then,  or 
ventre-bœuf  ! ” — 

And  as  the  good  tradesmen  of  Angers  bad  evidently  had 
but  sligbt  acquain tance  with  Parisian  oaths,  Antraguet  had 
drawn  bis  sword  and,  with  one  stupendous  sweep,  had  eut  off 
the  blades  of  the  nearest  halberds,  whose  points  were  presented 
at  him  ; in  less  than  ten  minutes,  fifteen  or  twenty  halberds 
were  cbanged  into  broom-handles. 

The  enraged  citizens  aimed  their  blows  at  the  newcomer, 
who  parried  them  with  prodigious  dexterity,  now  in  front,  now 
behind,  now  on  the  right  hand,  now  on  the  left,  laughing 
boisterously  ail  the  time. 

Ah  ! what  a glorious  entry  l’m  making  ! ” said  he,  almost 
convulsed,  what  polite  créatures  are  the  townsfolk  of  Angers  ! 
Morbleu,  what  an  entertainment  they  hâve  provided  for  me  ! 
It  was  a lucky  thought  of  the  prince  to  corne  here,  and  of 
myself  to  follow  him  ! ” 

And  Antraguet  not  only  kept  on  parrying,  but,  now  and 
then,  when  he  was  too  closely  pressed,  he  eut  through  the  bat 
of  one,  the  sallet  of  another,  occasionally  stunning  with  the 
flat  of  bis  sword  some  imprudent  warrior  who  rushed  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight  with  no  better  protection  for  bis  head  than 
his  simple  cap  of  Angevine  wool. 

The  maddened  townsfolk  fought  on,  maiming  one  another  in 
their  zeal  to  get  in  a stroke,  and  when  beaten  back,  returning 
to  the  charge  ; like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus,  it  might  hâve  beeii 
said  of  them  that  they  sprang  from  the  ground. 

Antraguet  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  could  not  stand  it 
much  longer. 

Corne,  now,”  said  he,  when  he  saw  that  the  ranks  of  his 
enemies  were  groAving  thicker  ; “ we  hâve  had  enough  of  this. 
You  are  as  brave  as  lions,  and  I am  ready  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact.  But  you  see  you  hâve  nothing  left  but  the  handles  of 
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your  halberds  and  y ou  don’t  know  liow  to  load  your  muskets. 
I was  determined  on  entering  the  city,  but  I was  not  aware 
it  was  defended  by  an  army  of  Cæsars.  I renounce  the  task 
of  trying  to  conquer  you.  Good  day,  adieu,  I am  leaving 
you  ; but  tell  the  prince  I came  froin  Paris  expressly  to  see 
him.” 

Meanwhile  the  captain  had  succeeded  in  lighting  the  match 
of  his  musket,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  take  aim,  Antraguet 
struck  him  so  violently  on  the  fingers  with  his  flexible  cane 
that  he  dropped  the  weapon  and  began  hopping  alternately  on 
his  right  foot  and  his  left. 

Kill  him  ! Kill  him  ! ” cried  the  bruised  and  furious  war- 
riors,  “ don’t  let  him  get  away  ! Don’t  let  him  escape  ! ” 

“ Oh,  indeed  ! ” cried  Antraguet,  you  would  n’t  let  me  in  a 
few^  minutes  ago,  and  now  you  won’t  let  me  ont.  Then  take 
care  of  yourselves  ! You  force  me  to  change  my  tactics  and 
use  the  point  of  my  sword  instead  of  the  flat  ; now  it  ’s 
wrists  that  l’il  hâve  to  eut  off,  not  halberd  blades.  Corne, 
now,  my  lambs  of  Anjou,  w'on’t  you  let  me  leave  you?” 

‘‘No,  kill  him!  Kill!  He ’s  tired  ont  ! Knock  him  off  his 
horse  ! ” 

“ Very  well  ; so  the  game  is  to  be  played  in  good  earnest,  is 
it?” 

“ Yes  ! yes  ! ” 

“ Then  look  out  for  your  fingers,  for  you  ’ll  soon  be  without 
hands ! ” 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  and  made  ready  to  put  his  threat 
into  execution,  when  another  cavalier  appeared  above  the  hor- 
izon, galloped  to  the  barrier  at  the  saine  frantic  pace,  and  fell 
like  a thunderbolt  among  the  combatants,  now  engaged  in  a 
real  conflict. 

“ Antraguet  ! ” cried  the  stranger,  “ Antraguet,  I say  ! What 
the  devil  are  you  doing  in  the  midst  of  these  townspeople  ? ” 

“ Livarot  ! ” cried  Antraguet,  turning  round,  “ ah,  mordieu  ! 
you  corne  in  the  nick  of  time  ; Montjoie  et  Saint-Denis,  to  the 
rescue  ! ” 

“ I knew  well  I should  overtake  you  ; I heard,  four  hours 
ago,  that  you  had  gone  before  me,  and  I hâve  been  following 
you  ever  since.  But  how  the  devil  did  you  get  mixed  up  with 
this  rabble  ? Do  they  waiit  to  massacre  you  ? ” 

“Yes  ; these  are  our  Angevine  friends,  if  you  please,  and 
they  will  neither  let  me  corne  in  nor  go  out.” 
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Gentlemen,”  said  Livarot,  taking  off  his  hat,  “ be  so  kind 
as  to  step  aside  and  let  us  pass.” 

They  are  insulting  us,”  cried  the  townsfolk.  Kill  thein  ! 
Kill  them  both  ! ” 

“ Ah,  these  are  the  sort  of  people  that  live  in  Angers,’'  said 
Livarot,  putting  his  hat  on  his  head  with  one  hand,  and  draw- 
ing  his  s Word  with  the  other. 

You  see  what  they  are,”  answered  Antraguet.  “ Unluckily, 
there  are  so  many  of  them.” 

“ Bah  ! we  three  will  soon  make  short  work  of  them.” 

“ We  niight  if  we  were  three  ; but  we  are  only  two.” 

Bibeirac  is  behind  us.” 

‘‘  He,  too  ? ” 

Do  you  not  hear  him  ? ” 

I see  him.  Hollo,  Bibeirac  ! Hollo  ! Corne  here  ! ” 

In  fact,  at  that  very  moment  Bibeirac  was  making  the  same 
headlong  dash  into  the  city  of  Angers  that  his  companions 
had  made  before  him. 

Oho  ! so  there  ’s  a fight  on  hand  ! That  ’s  what  I call  a 
godsend  ! Good  day,  Antraguet  ; good  day.  Livarot.” 

Let  us  charge  them,”  answered  Antraguet. 

The  citizen  soldiers  stared  in  bewilderment  at  this  new  aux- 
iliary  of  their  two  opponents,  who  were  now  about  to  pass 
from  the  condition  of  the  assailed  to  that  of  assailants. 

Mercy  on  us  ! ” said  the  captain,  there  must  be  a régi- 
ment of  them  ! ” Th5n  to  his  soldiers  : ‘‘  Gentlemen,  our  order 
of  battle  is  evidently  faulty,  and  I propose  that  we  wheel  to 
the  left.” 

The  worthy  tradesmen,  with  the  skill  that  ordinarily  char- 
acterizes  the  military  movements  of  their  class,  at  once  began 
to  wheel  to  the  right. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  suggestion  to  act  prudently  con- 
tained  in  the  invitation  of  their  captain,  the  martial  air  of  the 
three  cavaliers  in  front  of  them  was  calculated  to  confuse  the 
most  intrepid. 

It  is  their  vanguard  ! ” cried  such  of  the  citizens  as 
wished  to  hâve  an  excuse  for  running  away.  The  enemy  ! 
The  enemy  ! ” 

Dire  ! ” shouted  others,  lire  ! lire  ! ” 

We  are  fathers  of  families,  and  our  lives  belong  to  our 
wives  and  children.  Fly  ! ” exclaimed  the  captain. 

The  natural  resuit  of  these  cries,  ail  springing  from  the  same 
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cause  and  having  the  same  object,  was,  as  we  hâve  seen,  a 
frightfui  tumult  in  the  streets,  and  many  of  the  orowd  that 
ran  out  of  doors  to  discover  what  was  the  matter  were 
beaten  black  and  blue  by  the  warriors,  who,  in  their  terror, 
were  making  the  most  violent  efforts  to  force  a passage 
through  their  inqiiisitive  fellow-townsmen. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  noise  of  the  uproar  reached 
the  castle,  where,  as  we  hâve  said,  the  Duc  d’Anjou  was 
sampling  the  black  bread,  sour  herrings,  and  dried  cod  of  his 
partisans. 

Bussy  and  the  prince  made  inquiries  ; they  were  told  that 
the  entire  disturbance  was  created  by  three  démons  in  human 
guise  from  Paris. 

‘‘  Three  men  ! ” said  the  prince  ; go  and  see  who  they  are, 
Bussy.” 

“ Three  men  ! ” repeated  Bussy  ; “ corne  along  with  me, 
monseigneur.” 

And  the  two  started,  Bussy  in  front,  the  prince  prudently 
following  him,  and  accompanied  by  a score  of  horsemen. 

They  arrived  just  as  the  citizen  soldiers  were  about  to 
execute  the  manoeuvre  of  which  we  hâve  spoken,  to  the  great 
détriment  of  the  skulls  and  shoulders  of  the  curions. 

Bussy  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  his  eagle  eye  soon  recog- 
nized  the  long  face  of  Livarot. 

Mort  de  ma  vie  ! Corne  on,  monseigneur  ; it  is  our  friends 
of  Paris  who  are  besieging  us.”  ► 

No  ! ” answered  Livarot,  in  a voice  of  thunder  ; “ it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  y our  friends  of  Anjou  who  are  having  a fling  at  us.” 

Down  with  y our  weapons  ! ” cried  the  duke  ; down  with 
your  weapons,  knaves  ; these  are  friends.” 

Friends  ! ” cried  the  ill-treated,  bruised,  and  wounded  war- 
riors. Friends  ! Then  why  has  not  the  watchword  been 
given  to  theni  ? For  a full  hour  we  hâve  been  treating  them 
like  pagans,  and  they  hâve  been  treating  us  like  Turks.” 

And  the  retreat  of  the  citizen  soldiers  was  now  accomplished 
in  regular  order. 

Livarot,  Antraguet,  and  Eibeirac  marched  triumphantly  into 
the  space  left  vacant  by  the  retreat  of  their  antagonists,  and 
hurried  eagerly  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  highness  ; after  which, 
each  in  his  turn  embraced  Bussy. 

Monseigneur,”  whispered  the  latter  in  his  master’s  ear, 
“ count  the  number  of  your  soldiers  présent.” 
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Eor  what  purpose  ? 

Oh,  no  matter.  T don’t  want  yoii  to  count  them  one  by 
one,  but  try  and  guess  at  the  number.” 

‘‘  I suppose  there  might  be  a hundred  and  fifty,  at  least.” 

At  least  — yes.” 

“ Well,  what  do  y ou  mean  ? 

I mean  that  they  must  be  a rather  strange  sort  of  soldiers, 
since  three  men  beat  them.” 

Quite  true,”  said  the  duke.  What  follows  ? ” 

What  follows  ? You  would  n’t  think  of  venturing  ont  of 
the  city  with  such  a rabble-rout  as  that  ! ” 

‘‘ Yes,”  answered  the  duke,  ‘‘for  I '11  make  sure  to  take 
with  me  the  three  men  who  hâve  beaten  them.” 

“ Ugh  ! ” murmured  Bussy  to  himself.  “I  had  never 
thought  of  that.  Your  dastard  is  your  only  true  logician.”* 


CHAPTEE  LX. 

ROLAND. 

Thanks  to  the  arrivai  of  these  three  partisans,  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  was  enabled  to  make  investigations  in  every  quarter 
outside  the  walls  of  his  city. 

Accompanied  by  the  friends  who  had  arrived  at  such  an  op- 
portune moment,  lie  moved  about  surrounded  by  ail  the  pomp 
of  war,  to  the  immense  pride  of  the  honest  citizens,  although  a 
comparison  between  the  well-mounted,  well-equipped  gentlemen 
in  his  train  and  the  urban  militia,  with  its  splintered  and 
rusty  armor,  would  hardly  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter. 

First  he  reconnoitred  the  ramparts  ; then  the  gardens  bor- 
dering  on  the  ramparts  ; then  the  country  bordering  on  the 
gardens  ; lastly  the  castles  scattered  over  this  country.  And 
he  expressed  his  contempt,  in  his  most  arrogant  manner,  for 
the  woods  that  had  lately  been  such  objects  of  terror  to  him,  or, 
rather,  which  Bussy  had  rendered  such  objects  of  terror  to  him. 

The  Angevine  gentlemen  who  had  arrived  had  plenty  of 
money. 

They  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou  a freedom 
they  were  far  from  experiencing  at  the  court  of  Henri  III.  ; 
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they  could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  lead  a j oyons  life  in  a city 
which  was  disposed  — as  is,  indeed,  the  duty  of  every  capital 
that  respects  itself  to  do  — to  rifle  the  purses  of  its  guests. 

Before  three  days  had  slipped  by  Antragiiet,  Ribeirac,  and 
Livarot  had  beconie  intimate  with  such  of  the  Angevine  nobles 
as  had  a partiality  for  the  modes  and  fashions  of  Paris. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  State  that  these  worthy  lords  were 
married  and  had  young  and  pretty  wives. 

So  it  was  not  for  his  own  individual  pleasure,  as  might  hâve 
been  supposed  by  those  acquainted  with  the  selfishness  of  the 
Duc  d’Anjou,  that  he  created  the  splendid  pageants  and  cav- 
alcades that  became  now  comnion  in  the  city.  Oh,  no. 

These  processions  were  a source  of  pleasure  to  the  Parisian 
gentlemen  who  had  joined  him,  to  the  Angevine  nobles,  and, 
above  ail,  to  the  Angevine  ladies. 

God  must  hâve  taken  especial  delight  in  them,  for  the  cause 
of  the  League  was  also  God’s  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  must  hâve,  undoubtedly,  exas- 
perated  the  King. 

But  what  matter  ? The  ladies  were  delighted. 

So  the  great  Trinity  of  the  period  was  duly  represented  : 
God,  the  King,  and  the  ladies. 

The  general  joy  was  at  its  height  when  twenty-two  riding- 
horses,  thirty  carriage-horses,  and  forty  mules,  with  litters, 
carriages,  and  wagons,  were  seen  to  enter  Angers,  ail  for  the 
spécial  service  of  his  highness  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

The  entire  equipment  had  been  purchased  at  Tours  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  which  the  duke  had  laid 
aside  for  this  purpose. 

AVe  must  admit  that,  though  the  horses  were  saddled,  the 
saddles  were  not  paid  for  ; we  must  also  admit  that,  though 
the  coffers  had  magnificent  locks,  and  had  been  locked  with 
great  care,  the  coffers  were  empty. 

It  is  but  fair  to  point  ont,  however,  that  the  last  circum- 
stance  was  greatly  to  the  prince’s  crédit,  since  he  might  hâve 
filled  them  by  the  employment  of  extortionate  measures. 

Still,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  take  things  openly  ; he  pre- 
ferred  to  purloin  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  entrance  of  this  long  train  produced  a 
magnificent  effect  in  Angers. 

The  horses  were  sent  to  the  stables,  the  carriages  to  the 
coach-houses. 
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The  coffers  were  carried  by  the  prince’s  most  trusty  confi- 
dants. 

It  would  hâve  been  worse  thaii  madness  to  confide  to  unsafe 
hauds  the  suins  they  did  not  contain. 

At  length,  the  palace  gates  were  shut  in  the  face  of  an  ex- 
cited  multitude,  convinced  by  tins  far-seeing  plan  that  the 
prince  had  just  brought  two  millions  into  the  city,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  empty  coffers,  if  they  could  speak,  would  say 
that  they  expected  to  leave  the  city  with  something  like  that 
amount. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou’s  réputation  for  opulence  was,  from  that 
day  forward,  solidly  established  ; and  the  whole  province  was 
positive,  after  the  spectacle  it  had  witnessed,  that  he  was  rich 
enough  to  make  war  on  ail  Europe,  if  he  chose. 

This  confidence  was  a great  help  to  the  citizens  in  enabling 
them  to  bear  patiently  the  new  taxes  which,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  the  prince  had  decided  to  levy  on  the  Angevines. 

We  never  regret  the  money  we  lend  or  give  to  the  rich. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  with  his  réputation  for  poverty,  would 
never  hâve  obtained  a quarter  of  the  success  which  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  obtained  through  his  réputation  for  wealth. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  duke. 

The  excellent  prince  was  living  like  a patriarch;  in  fact, 
living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  every  one  knows  Anjou  is  a 
fat  country. 

The  highways  were  covered  with  horsemen  galloping  to 
Angers  to  make  their  submission  to  the  prince  or  offer  him 
their  services. 

M.  d’Anjou,  on  his  side,  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  ail 
his  explorations  had  in  view  the  finding  of  some  treasure  or 
other. 

So  Bussy  took  good  care  that  none  of  these  explorations 
should  be  pushed  as  far  as  the  castle  inhabited  by  Diane. 

There  was  a treasure  there  that  Bussy  reserved  for  himself 
alone,  a treasure  which,  after  defending  itself  in  due  form,  had 
at  last  surrendered  at  discrétion. 

Now,  while  M.  d’Anjou  was  exploring  in  hopes  of  finding 
a treasure,  and  while  Bussy  was  guarding  his,  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau, mounted  on  his  hunter,  was  drawing  nigh  the  gates  of 
Angers. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and,  to  arrive  at  that 
hour,  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  ridden  fifty-four  miles. 
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So,  his  spurs  were  red;  and  his  horse,  white  with  foam, 
was  half  dead. 

Those  who  came  to  the  city  gates  now  had  no  difficulty  in 
passing  through  ; in  fact,  the  worthy  burghers  had  grown  so 
proud  and  scornful  that  they  would  hâve  let  in  a battalion 
of  Swiss  without  making  the  slightest  objection,  though  these 
Swiss  were  commanded  by  the  brave  Grillon  himself. 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  was  not  a Grillon,  rode  straight 
through,  inerely  saying  : 

I ain  going  to  the  palace  of  his  highness  the  Duc  d’Anjou.” 

He  did  not  wait  for  the  answer  of  the  guards  who  shouted 
their  answer  after  him. 

His  horse  kept  on  his  legs,  the  marvellous  equilibrium  of  the 
animal  being  apparently  due  to  the  speed  at  which  he  was 
travelling.  The  poor  beast  held  his  ground,  but  it  looked  as  if 
he  should  fall  as  soon  as  he  came  to  a stop.  He  halted  at  the 
palace  ; M.  de  Monsoreau  was  a splendid  equestrian,  his  steed 
was  a thoroughbred  ; both  horse  and  rider  remained  standing. 

M.  le  Duc  ! ” cried  the  grand  huntsman. 

“His  highness  has  gone  with  a reconnoitring  party,” 
answered  the  sentry. 

“ Where  ? ” asked  M.  de  Monsoreau. 

“ In  that  direction,”  said  the  sentry,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
four  cardinal  points. 

“ The  devil  ! ” said  Monsoreau,  “ what  I had  to  say  to  the 
prince  cannot  be  delayed.  What  am  I to  do  ? ” 

“ Put  your  horse  in  the  stable,”  was  the  answer,  “ for,  if 
you  don’t  prop  him  against  a wall,  he  ’ll  drop.” 

“ Your  advice  is  prudent.  Where  are  the  stables,  my  good 
fellow.” 

“ Down  below,  monsieur.” 

At  this  moment  a man  approached  the  gentleman  and  gave 
him  his  naine  and  rank. 

It  was  the  major-domo. 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  in  turn,  told  his  name,  surname,  and  rank. 

The  major-domo  bowed  respectfully  ; the  grand  huntsman’s 
name  was  well  known  in  Anjou. 

“Monsieur,”  said  he,  “ hâve  the  goodness  to  enter  and  take 
some  repose.  His  highness  went  out  about  ten  minutes  ago, 
and  will  not  be  back  before  eight  to-night.” 

“ Eight  to-night,”  rejoined  M.  de  Monsoreau,  biting  his  mus- 
tache.  “ I should  hâve  to  lose  too  much  time,  I am  thebearer  of 
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important  intelligence  which  the  prince  must  know  at  once. 
Can  you  furnish  me  with  a horse  and  guide  ? ” 

À horse  ! you  can  hâve  ten,  monsieur,”  said  the  major- 
domo  ; but  as  for  a guide,  it  is  a different  matter.  Monsei- 
gneur has  not  told  any  one  where  he  is  going,  so  a guide  could 
do  nothing  for  you  ; besides,  I should  not  care  to  lessen  the 
number  of  soldiers  in  the  garrison.  I hâve  been  specially 
charged  by  his  highness  not  to  do  so.” 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  the  grand  huntsnian,  so  you  are  not  safe 
here  ? ” 

Oh,  monsieur,  there  is  always  safety  in  the  company  of 
such  men  as  Messieurs  Bussy,  Livarot,  Bibeirac,  and  Antraguet, 
without  counting  our  invincible  prince,  his  highness  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  ; but  you  understand  ” — 

Yes,  I understand  that,  when  they  are  absent,  there  is  less 
security.” 

Undoubtedly,  monsieur.” 

Then  I shall  take  a f resh  horse  f rom  the  stable  and  try  to 
corne  up  with  his  highness  by  making  inquiries.” 

There  is  reason  for  hoping  that,  by  doing  so,  you  may 
corne  on  the  track  of  his  highness.” 

“ Did  the  cavalcade  gallop  when  it  started  ? ” 

^‘Ko,  it  went  slowly.” 

Ver}^  well,  that  settles  it  ; show  me  the  horse  I am  to  take.” 

Go  into  the  stable,  monsieur,  and  choose  for  yourself  ; 
they  ail  belong  to  his  highness.” 

Very  well.” 

Monsoreau  entered  the  stable. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  the  finest  and  freshest  horses  were  feeding 
at  mangers  filled  with  the  most  palatable  grain  and  provender 
to  be  found  in  Anjou. 

There  they  are,”  said  the  major-domo,  you  can  choose.” 

Monsoreau  looked  at  the  animais  with  4ihe  eye  of  a con- 
noisseur. 

I ’ll  take  that  brown  bay,”  said  he  ; hâve  him  saddled.” 

Boland  ?”  asked  the  major-domo. 

He  is  called  Eoland,  then  ? ” 

Yes,  he  is  the  favorite  horse  of  his  highness,  who  rides 
him  every  day  ; he  was  given  to  him  by  M.  de  Bussy,  and, 
certainly,  you  would  not  hâve  found  him  in  the  stable  to-day 
only  that  his  highness  wished  to  try  some  new  horses  he  has 
received  from  Tours.” 
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Well,  you  see  I am  not  a very  bad  judge.” 

A groom  approached. 

Saddle  Roland,”  said  the  major-domo. 

As  to  Monsoreaids  own  steed,  he  had  entered  the  stable  of 
his  own  accord  and  lain  down  on  the  litter  without  waiting 
until  his  harness  was  taken  off. 

Roland  was  saddled  in  a few  seconds. 

Monsoreau  leaped  lightly  on  his  back  and  inqnired  a second 
time  in  what  direction  the  cavalcade  had  started. 

It  started  through  that  gâte  and  followed  yonder  Street,” 
answered  the  major-domo,  pointing  in  the  direction  already 
indicated  by  the  sentry. 

“ Upon  my  word,”  said  Monsoreau,  on  perceiving  that,  when 
he  slackened  the  reins,  the  horse  took  that  very  road,  “ Roland 
acts  as  if  he  were  following  the  scent.” 

‘‘  Oh,  do  not  be  uneasy,”  said  the  major-domo.  “ I heard 
M.  de  Bussy  and  his  physician,  M.  Rémy,  say  that  Roland  is 
the  most  intelligent  animal  in  existence.  As  soon  as  he  catches 
the  odor  of  his  comrades,  he  will  join  them  ; see  what  beauti- 
ful  legs  he  has  — a stag  might  envy  them.” 

Monsoreau  leaned  over  to  look  at  them. 

“ Magniticent,”  said  he. 

In  fact,  the  animal  started  off  without  waiting  for  whip  or 
spur,  and  passed  deliberately  out  of  the  city  ; he  even  took  a 
short  eut,  before  reaching  the  gâte,  at  a point  where  the  road 
was  bifurcated,  the  path  to  the  left  being  circulai-,  that  to  the 
right  straight,  and  thus  abridged  the  distance. 

While  giving  this  proof  of  his  intelligence,  the  horse  shook 
his  head  is  if  to  escape  from  the  bridle  which  w'eighed  on  his 
lips  ; he  seemed  to  be  saying  to  his  rider  that  compulsion  was 
entirely  unnecessary,  and,  the  nearer  he  approached  the  city 
gâte,  the  more  rapid  was  his  pace. 

‘‘  Really,”  niurmured  Monsoreau,  he  deserves  ail  the  praise 
he  has  received  ; very  well,  as  you  know  your  way  so  per- 
fectly,  go  on,  Roland,  go  on.” 

And  he  dropped  the  reins  ou  the  horse’ s neck. 

When  Roland  reached  the  outer  boulevard  he  hesitated  a 
moment  to  consider  whether  he  should  turn  to  the  right  or  left. 

He  turned  to  the  left. 

A peasant  was  just  then  passing. 

Hâve  you  seen  a company  of  horsenien,  my  f riend  ? ” asked 
Monsoreau. 
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“ Yes,  monsieur/’  answered  the  rustic.  I met  them 
yonder,  iii  front  of  you.” 

The  pensant  pointed  exactly  in  the  direction  which  E-oland 
had  taken. 

Go  on,  Roland,  go  on,”  said  the  grand  huntsman,  slacken- 
ing  the  reins  of  his  steed,  who  broke  into  a trot  that,  if  con- 
tinued  for  an  hour,  would  carry  him  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

The  horse,  after  following  the  boulevard  for  some  time,  sud- 
denly  wheeled  to  the  right  and  entered  a flowery  lane,  which 
eut  across  the  country. 

Monsoreau  was  in  doubt  whether  he  should  stop  Roland  or 
not,  but  the  animal  appeared  to  know  his  business  so  thoroughly 
that  he  decided  iiot  to  interfère  with  him. 

According  as  the  horse  advanced,  he  grew  more  and  more 
lively,  passed  from  a trot  to  a gallop,  and,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  city  had  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  his 
rider. 

Monsoreau,  too,  seemed  to  recognize  the  localities,  the  farther 
he  advanced. 

Why,”  said  he,  on  entering  a wood,  it  looks  as  if  one 
were  going  to  Meridor.  Can  his  highness  hâve  ridden  in  the 
direction  of  the  castle  ? ” 

And  his  face  grew  black  at  the  thought  which  had  now 
entered  his  mind  for  the  first  time. 

Ah  ! ” he  murmured,  I who  came  first  to  see  the  prince, 
and  put  off  my  visit  to  my  wife  till  to-morrow  ! What  if  I 
should  hâve  the  happiness  to  see  them  both  at  the  saine 
time  ? ” 

A terrible  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of  the  grand  hunts- 
man. 

The  horse  never  slackened  his  pace,  always  keeping  to  the 
right  with  a tenacity  that  showed  how  perfectly  he  knew  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  going. 

‘^Why,  iipon  my  soûl,”  thought  Monsoreau,  “I  am  sure  now 
that  I cannot  be  very  far  from  the  park  of  Meridor.” 

At  this  moment  the  horse  began  to  neigh. 

There  was  immediately  a responsive  neigh  from  the  depth  of 
the  foliage. 

“ Ah,”  said  the  grand  huntsman  to  himself,  apparently 
Roland  has  found  his  comrade.” 

The  horse  now  went  with  double  speed,  passing  like  a flash 
under  the  tall  trees. 
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Suddenly  Monsoreau  saw  a wall  and  a horse  fastened  near 
the  wall. 

This  horse  neighed,  and  Monsoreau  knew  it  was  the  same 
horse  that  had  neighed  before. 

“ There  is  some  one  here  ! ’’  said  he^  turning  pale. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

WHAT  M.  DE  MONSOREAU  CAME  TO  ANNOUNCE. 

There  was  a renewal  of  M.  de  Monsoreau’s  amazement  at 
every  turn  ; the  wall  of  Meridor,  suddenly  revealed  to  him  as 
it  were  by  enchantment,  and  yonder  horse’s  acquaintance  and 
friendliuess  with  the  horse  he  rode,  were  circumstances  cer- 
tainly  calculated  to  raise  suspicions  in  the  most  sceptical  soûl. 

When  he  approached  — and  it  may  be  easily  guessed  that 
his  approach  was  not  slow  — he  noticed  the  dilapidated  state 
of  the  wall  at  this  particular  spot  ; it  was  not  unlike  a ladder, 
and  threatened  soon  to  become  a breach  ; steps  had  apparently 
been  hollowed  ont  for  the  feet,  and  twigs  that  had  been  caught 
at  and  half  torn  away  were  hanging  from  the  injured 
branches. 

The  count  embraced  the  whole  condition  of  things  at  a 
glance,  then  he  examined  into  details. 

The  indiscreet  animaPs  saddle  was  furnished  with  a saddle- 
cloth  embroidered  in  silver. 

In  one  of  the  corners  was  a double  EF  interlacing  a double 
AA. 

Beyond  a doubt,  the  horse  came  from  the  prince’s  stables, 
for  the  cipher  was  that  of  François  d’Anjou. 

At  this  sight  the  suspicion  of  the  count  changed  to  conster- 
nation. 

The  duke,  then,  had  corne  to  this  part  of  the  wall  ; he  had 
corne  often,  since,  beside  the  horse  tied  yonder,  there  was 
another  horse  that  knew  the  way. 

Monsoreau  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  as  he  was  now  on 
the  track,  he  must  follow  this  track  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  expérience  gained  by  the  grand  huntsman  would  be  use- 
ful  to  the  jealous  husband. 

But  as  long  as  he  remai  ned  on  this  side  of  the  wall  it  was 
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évident  he  could  see  notbing.  So  he  tied  up  bis  borse  near  to 
tbe  otber,  and  bravely  began  tbe  ascent. 

It  was  easy  enougb,  one  foot  seemed  calling  to  tbe  otber  ; 
tbere  were  places  for  tbe  bands  to  rest  on  ; tbe  curve  of  an  arm 
was  outlined  on  tbe.  stones  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe  summit,  and 
a bunting-knife  bad  carefully  lopped  ofP  tbe  branches  of  an  oak 
that  bad  interfered  witb  tbe  view  and  embarrassed  tbe  inove- 
nients  of  tbe  climber,  wbose  efforts  bad  been  crowned  witb 
entire  success. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  was  no  sooner  settled  in  bis  place  of  obser- 
vation tban  be  perceived  a blue  mantilla  and  a black  velvet 
cloak  lying  at  tbe  foot  of  a tree. 

Tbe  mantilla  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a woman,  and  tbe 
black  cloak  to  a man  ; moreover,  be  bad  not  to  searcb  far  for 
tbe  owners  ; a man  and  a woman  were  walking  arm  in  arm 
about  fifty  paces  from  where  be  stood,  witb  tbeir  backs  turned 
to  tbe  wall,  and  bidden  also  by  tbe  foliage  of  tbe  busb. 

Unluckily  for  M.  de  Monsoreau,  be  bad  not  accustomed  tbe 
wall  to  bis  movements,  and  a big  stone,  loosened  from  tbe 
coping,  fell  down,  breaking  tbe  branches  on  tbe  grass  and 
making  a loud  noise. 

Hearing  tbe  crash,  tbe  persons  bidden  from  M.  de  Monsoreau 
by  tbe  busb  apparently  turned  round  and  saw  him,  for  a 
woman’s  significant  cry  was  heard  ; then  tbe  rustling  of  tbe 
foliage  told  tbe  count  that  they  were  running  away  like  startled 
deer. 

At  tbe  cry  of  tbe  woman,  drops  of  anguisb  stood  on  Mon- 
soreau’s  forehead.  He  bad  recognized  Diane’s  voice.  In- 
capable of  resisting  tbe  furious  impulse  that  hurried  bim  on, 
he  leaped  down,  and,  sword  in  band,  sought  to  eut  bis  way 
througb  tbe  bushes  and  branches. 

But  they  bad  vanished,  notbing  troubled  tbe  silence  of  tbe 
park  ; not  a sbadow  in  tbe  depths  of  tbe  avenues,  not  a trace 
on  tbe  paths,  not  a sound  in  tbe  thickets,  save  tbe  warbling  of 
tbe  nightingales  and  finches,  wbich,  accustomed  to  tbe  sight  of 
tbe  lovers,  were  no  longer  alar^ied  by  tbeir  presence. 

What  could  he  do  in  tbe  midst  of  sucb  a solitude  ? What 
sbould  be  bis  résolve  ? In  what  direction  should  he  run  ? Tbe 
park  was  immense  ; be  migbt,  during  bis  pursuit  of  those  be 
sought,  meet  those  be  was  not  seeking. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  decided  that  tbe  discovery  he  bad  made 
was  sufficient  for  tbe  moment  ; besides,  be  felt  that  be  was  too 
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violently  excited  to  act  with  the  prudence  indispensably  needed 
to  be  successful  against  a rival  so  formidable  as  François  ; for 
he  no  longer  doubted  that  the  prince  was  his  rival. 

Then,  whether  it  was  he  or  not,  he  had  to  fulfil  an  urgent 
mission  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ; when  he  was  face  to  face  with 
the  prince,  he  would  know  what  to  think  of  his  guilt  or  of  his 
innocence. 

‘ And  now  a sublime  idea  flashed  through  his  mind. 

It  was  to  cross  the  wall  again  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
climbed  it,  and  carry  off  the  horse  of  the  intruder  he  had  sur- 
prised  in  the  park  along  with  his  own. 

This  vengeful  design  gave  hiin  renewed  strength  ; he  turned 
and  ran  back  to  the  wall,  where  he  arrived  gasping  and  covered 
with  perspiration. 

Then,  aided  by  the  branches,  he  reached  the  top  and  jumped 
on  the  other  side  ; but  on  the  other  side  there  was  no  horse  or, 
rather,  there  were  no  horses. 

His  idea  was  so  excellent  that,  before  coming  to  him,  it  had 
corne  to  his  enemy,  and  his  enemy  had  anticipated  him. 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  cornpletely  crushed,  uttered  a howl  of 
rage,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  at  the  démon  who  must  now 
be  laughing  at  him  in  some  dark  recess  of  the  wood  ; but  his 
was  a will  not  easily  vanquished  ; he  determined  to  withstand 
the  fatal  influences  that  seemed  bent  on  successively  over- 
whelming  him  ; that  yery  instant  even,  he  set  about  linding 
his  way  back  to  Angers  ; in  spite  of  the  night  that  was  rapidly 
falling,  he  summoned  up  ail  his  strength  and,  following  a 
cross-road  which  he  knew  from  childhood,  he  again  entered  the 
City. 

When,  after  a walk  of  tvvo  hours  and  a half,  he  had  arrived 
at  the  city  gâte,  he  was  almost  half-dead  from  thirst,  beat,  and 
weariness  ; but  his  excitement  and  fury  furnished  him  with 
renewed  strength,  and  he  was  soon  the  sanie  man  he  had  ever 
been,  at  once  violent  and  resolute. 

Moreover  he  derived  support  from  a certain  thought  that 
had  entered  his  mind  : he  w.ould  question  the  sentry,  or 
rather  every  sentry  ; he  would  go  from  gâte  to  gâte  ; he  would 
know  by  which  of  the  gates  a man  had  entered  with  two 
horses;  he  would  empty  his  purse,  would  niake  golden 
promises,  and  would  hâve  a description  of  this  man. 

Then,  no  matter  who  this  man  might  be,  he  should  pay 
him  his  debt,  sooner  or  later. 
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He  questioned  the  sentry  ; the  sentry  had  only  just  been 
placed  on  duty  and  knew  nothing  ; he  entered  the  guard- 
honse,  and  inade  inquiries  there. 

The  soldier  who  had  been  last  on  gnard  said  that  about  two 
hours  before  a horse  without  a rider  had  passed  through  the 
gâte  and  had  taken  the  road  to  the  palace. 

He  had  then  thought  soine  accident  must  hâve  happened  to 
his  rider,  and  that  the  intelligent  animal  had  returned  to  his 
stable  of  his  own  accord. 

Monsoreau  struck  his  forhead  : it  was  fated  that  he  should 
discover  nothing. 

Then  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  ducal  palace. 

In  the  palace  was  great  animation,  great  noise,  and  much 
joyous  excitement  ; the  Windows  shone  like  suns,  and  the 
kitchens  gleanied  like  glowing  ovens,  sending  forth  odors 
enticing  enough  to  make  the  stomach  forget  that  it  is  the 
neighbor  of  the  heart. 

However,  the  wickets  were  closed,  and  there  might  be  a dif- 
ficulty  in  having  them  opened  ; but  hâve  thera  opened  he  must. 

He  called  the  concierge  and  gave  hini  his  name  ; the  con- 
cierge refused  to  recognize  him. 

You  were  erect,”  said  he,  and  now  you  are  bent.’^ 

From  fatigue.’’ 

“ You  were  pale  and  now  you  are  red.” 

From  the  heat.” 

You  were  on  horseback  and  now  you  are  on  foot.” 

Because  my  horse  took  fright,  bolted,  threw  me,  and 
returned  without  a rider.” 

Ah,  that  is  as  may  be,”  said  the  concierge. 

At  ail  events,  go  and  call  the  major-domo.” 

The  concierge,  delighted  at  seeing  his  way  to  a means  of 
avoiding  ail  responsibility,  sent  for  M.  Kémy,  who  at  once 
recognized  Monsoreau. 

Good  heavens  ! ” he  exclaimed,  where  hâve  you  corne 
from  that  you  ^re  in  such  a condition  ? ” 

Monsoreau  repeated  the  saine  invention  he  had  retailed  to 
the  concierge. 

“ In  fact,”  said  the  major-domo,  we  were  very  anxious 
when  we  saw  the  horse  returning  without  a rider  — especially 
monseigneur,  to  whom  I had  the  honor  of  announcing  your 
arrivai.” 

Ah  ! monseigneur  seemed  anxious  ? ” inquired  Monsoreau. 
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Very  anxious,  indeed/’ 

What  did  he  say  ? ’’ 

“ Tliat  y ou  must  be  shown  in  immediately  on  yonr  arrivai.” 

^‘Very  well  ; I will  take  time  only  to  visit  the  stable  and 
see  if  anything  bas  happened  to  his  highness’s  horse.” 

Monsoreau  passed  into  the  stable  and  found  the  intelligent 
animal  in  the  stall  he  had  taken  him  from  ; he  was  feeding 
like  a horse  that  felt  he  must  recruit  his  strength. 

Then,  without  seeking  to  change  his  dress,  for  Monsoreau 
believed  the  importance  of  the  news  he  was  bringing  dispensed 
him  from  observing  the  rules  of  étiquette,  the  grand  huntsman 
directed  his  steps  to  the  dining-room.  Ail  the  prince’s  gentle- 
men, and  his  highness  as  well,  gathered  around  a table  magnif- 
icently  served  and  lighted,  were  attacking  the  pheasent  pies, 
broiled  boar-steaks,  and  spiced  side-dishes  which  they  watered 
with  the  dark-colored  wine  of  Cohors,  so  générons  and  velvety, 
or  with  the  sparkling  beverage  of  Anjou,  so  sweet  and  at  the 
same  time  so  treacherous  that  its  fumes  set  the  brain  on  fire 
before  the  last  topaz-like  drops  in  the  glass  are  quaffed. 

The  court  is  now  completely  full,”  said  Antraguet,  as  rosy- 
cheeked  as  a young  girl,  and  already  as  drunk  as  an  old  reiter, 
as  completely  full  as  your  highness’s  cellar.” 

“No,  no,”  answered  Ribeirac,  “not  so;  we  hâve  no  grand 
huntsman.  It  is,  in  truth,  a shame  that  we  should  be  eating 
your  highness’s  dinner,  and  that  we  should  hâve  furnished  no 
part  of  it  ourselves.” 

“ I vote  we  hâve  some  grand  huntsman  or  other,”  said 
Livarot,  “ I don’t  care  whom,  even  if  it  be  M.  de  Monsoreau.” 

The  duke  smiled.  He  was  the  only  one  who  knew  of  the 
count’s  arrivai. 

Livarot  had  hardly  finished  speaking  and  the  prince  smiling, 
when  the  door  opened  and  M.  de  Monsoreau  entered. 

The  duke,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him,  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion that  was  the  more  noticeable  because  a general  silence 
had  been  the  resuit  of  the  grand  huntsman’s  appearance. 

“Well,  here  he  is,”  said  he;  “you  see  we  are  specially 
favored  by  Heaven,  gentlemen,  since  it  has  at  once  sent  us 
what  we  asked  for.” 

Monsoreau,  rather  put  out  by  the  prince’s  coolness, — a cool- 
ness  not  usual  with  him  in  such  cases,  — saluted,  in  an  embar- 
rassed  way,  and  turned  aside  his  head,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
owl  suddenly  transported  from  darkness  into  sunlight. 
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Sit  down  and  hâve  your  supper/’  said  the  duke,  pointing 
to  a Seat  in  front  of  him. 

“ Monseigneur,”  answered  Monsoreau,  I am  very  hungry, 
thirsty,  and  tired,  but  I will  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor  sit  down 
until  I hâve  communicated  to  your  highness  a message  of  the 
highest  importance.” 

You  corne  from  Paris,  do  you  not  ? ” 

“ Yes,  in  great  haste,  monseigneur.” 

“ Well,  you  may  speak,”  said  the  duke. 

Monsoreau  approached  François,  with  a smile  on  his  lips 
and  hâte  in  his  heart,  and  said,  in  a low  tone  : 

Monseigneur,  the  queen  mother  is  advancing  by  long 
stages  to  pay  a visit  to  your  highness.” 

The  duke,  upon  whom  every  eye  was  riveted,  could  not  help 
looking  delighted. 

It  is  well,”  he  whispered,  thanks  ; ” then,  aloud  : I 
find  you,  M.  de  Monsoreau,  to-day  as  always,  a faithful  ser- 
vant. Let  us  go  on  with  our  supper,  gentlemen.” 

And  he  drew  his  chair,  which  he  had  pushed  back  for  a 
moment  to  hear  M.  de  Monsoreau,  to  the  table  again. 

The  gayety  of  the  banquet  was  restored  ; but  the  grand 
huntsman,  who  sat  between  Livarot  and  Pibeirac,  as  soon  as 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  in  a comfortable  chair,  before 
a bounteous  repast,  suddenly  lost  ail  appetite. 

The  spirit  resumed  its  sway  over  the  flesh. 

His  mind,  engrossed  by  sad  thoughts,  returned  to  the  park 
of  Meridor,  and,  making  the  same  journey  his  exhausted  body 
had  just  accomplished,  again,  like  some  watchful  palmer, 
wandered  along  the  flowery  path  that  had  conducted  him  to 
the  Wall. 

He  saw  again  the  horse  that  neighed  ; he  saw  again  the 
broken  Avall  ; he  saw  again  the  fleeing  lovers  ; he  heard  again 
Diaue’s  cry,  the  cry  that  echoed  in  his  heart’s  recesses. 

Then,  indiffèrent  to  the  noise  and  light  and  banquet,  for- 
getful  of  the  men  beside  him,  forgetful  of  the  man  in  front  of 
him,  he  plunged  into  his  own  thoughts  until  his  brow  grew 
clouded  and,  unconsciously,  he  uttered  a hollow  groan,  which 
at  once  drew  to  him  the  attention  of  the  astonished  guests. 

You  are  thoroughly  tired  ont,  M.  le  Comte,”  said  the 
prince  ; I think  you  had  better  go  to  bed.” 

Faith,  yes,”  said  Livarot,  the  ad  vice  is  good,  and,  if  you 
do  not  take  it,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  fall  asleep  in  your  chair.” 
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Excuse  me,  monseigneur,”  answered  Monsoreau,  but  I 
am  exceedingly  fatigued.” 

Get  drunk,  count,”  said  Autraguet  ; nothing  brightens  a 
fellow  up  like  that.” 

“ And  then,”  murmured  Monsoreau,  when  y ou  are  drunk, 
y ou  forget.” 

Pshaw  ! ” said  Livarot  ; “ you  must  be  ont  of  your  senses. 
Look,  gentlemen,  he  bas  not  touched  his  giass  ! ” 

Your  health,  count,”  said  Ribeirac,  raising  his. 

Monsoreau  was  forced  to  lionor  the  gentleman’s  toast,  and 
he  drank  off  the  contents  of  his  giass  without  removing  it 
from  his  lips. 

“ Why,  he  can  drink  like  a Trojan,”  cried  Antraguet.  “ Look, 
monseigneur.” 

Yes,”  answered  the  prince,  who  was  trying  to  read  the 
count’s  heart.  ‘‘  Yes,  he  does  it  very  well.” 

You  must  get  up  a good  hunt  for  us,  count  ; you  know  the 
country,”  said  Ribeirac. 

You  hâve  horses,  hounds,  and  woods,”  added  Livarot. 

And  even  a wife,”  continued  Antraguet. 

Yes,”  repeated  Monsoreau,  mechanically,  ^‘horses,  hounds, 
woods,  and  even  Madame  de  Monsoreau.  Yes,  gentlemen,  yes.” 

“ Could  you  start  a boar  for  us,  count,  do  you  think  ? ” said 
the  prince. 

I will  try,  monseigneur.” 

Ah,  upon  my  word,  that  ^ I will  try  ’ is  a nice  kind  of 
answer,”  said  one  of  the  Angevine  gentlemen  ; why,  the  woods 
are  actually  swarming  with  boars  ! If  I cared  to  hunt  near 
the  old  thicket,  I could  raise  ten  of  them  in  less  than  five 
minutes.” 

Monsoreau  turned  pale,  in  spite  of  himself  ; the  old  thicket 
was  the  very  part  of  the  wood  to  which  Roland  had  led  him. 

Yes,  yes,”  cried  the  gentlemen  in  chorus,  let  us  hâve  a. 
hunt  to-morrow  ! ” 

“ AVhat  do  you  say  to  to-morrow,  Monsoreau  ? ” asked  the 
prince. 

1 am  always  at  your  highness’s  orders,”  answered  Monso- 
reau ; “ but,  as  monseigneur  himself  deigned  to  notice  a moment 
ago,  I am  tired  out,  too  much  so  to  lead  a hunt  to-morrow. 
Besides,  I must  visit  the  neighborhood  and  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  our  woods.” 

“ And  then,  hang  it  ! we  must  allow  him  to  see  his  wife, 
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gentlemen,”  said  the  prince  in  a tone  of  jovial  good  nature  that 
convinced  the  poor  husband  that  François  was  his  rival. 

“ We  do!  we  do!”  cried  the  young  people,  gayly.  We 
allow  M.  de  Monsoreau  twenty-four  hours  to  do  everything  in 
his  woods  he  has  to  do  in  them.” 

Yes,  gentlemen,”  said  the  count,  grant  me  these  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  I promise  you  I ’ll  employ  them  well.” 

I permit  you  to  retire  now,  M.  le  Comte,”  said  the  duke. 
“ Let  M.  de  Monsoreau  be  shown  to  his  apartments.” 

M.  de  Monsoreau  bowed  himself  out,  relieved  of  that  great 
burden,  constraint. 

Those  who  are  in  affliction  are  even  fonder  of  solitude  than 
are  fortunate  lover  s. 


CHAPTEF  LXII. 

HOW  KING  HENRI  LEARNED  OF  HIS  BELOVED  BROTHER’s 
FLIGHT,  AND  WHAT  FOLLOWED. 

Once  the  grand  huntsman  was  out  of  the  hall,  the  gayety 
and  joyousness  of  the  banquet  grew  more  unrestrained  and 
hilarious  than  ever. 

The  count’s  gloomy  face  had  produced  a slightly  sobering 
effect  on  the  young  gentlemen  ; for,  beneath  his  weariness, 
partly  affected  but  niostly  real,  they  were  able  to  get  some 
slight  glimpse  of  the  utter  joylessnesS  of  his  soûl  and  its 
absorption  in  the  most  dismal  thoughts,  thoughts  that  stamped 
his  brow  with  the  seal  of  a desperate  sorrow  and  aggravated 
the  répulsive  characteristics  of  his  physiognomy. 

On  his  departure  the  prince,  who  was  always  embarrassed  in 
his  presence,  resumed  his  air  of  tranquillity. 

“ Livarot,”  said  he,  you  were  beginning  to  tell  us  of  your 
escape  from  Paris  when  the  grand  huntsman  entered.  Con- 
tinue.” 

And  Livarot  continued. 

But  as  our  title  of  historian  gives  us  the  privilège  of  know- 
ing  even  better  than  Livarot  what  had  taken  place,  we  will 
substitute  our  narrative  for  that  of  the  young  man.  The  story 
will,  perhaps,  lose  something  in  color,  but  it  will  gain  in  the 
perfection  of  its  details,  as  we  know  what  Livarot  could  not 
know,  namely,  ail  the  events  that  occurred  in  the  Louvre. 
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Toward  the  middle  of  the  night,  Henri  III.  was  roused  from 
his  slumbers  by  an  unusual  iiproar  in  bis  palace,  in  which,  as 
soon  as  the  King  had  retired,  the  most  profound  silence  was 
enjoined. 

There  were  oaths,  blows  of  halberds  on  the  walls,  rapid  rim- 
ning  through  the  galleries,  imprécations  loud  enough  to  raise 
the  dead  ; and,  amid  ail  the  crashing  and  banging  and  roaring 
and  cnrsing,  these  words  were  heard,  repeated  by  a thousand 
echoes : 

What  will  the  King  say  ? What  will  the  King  say  ? ” 

Henri  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  at  Chicot,  who,  after  sup- 
ping  with  his  Majesty,  had  f allen  asleep  in  a large  elbow-chair, 
his  rapier  between  his  legs. 

The  uproar  grew  louder. 

Henri  juinped  ont  of  bed,  ail  plastered  with  his  pomades. 

Chicot  ! Chicot  ! ” he  cried. 

Chicot  opened  an  eye  ; he  was  a sagacious  wight,  who  had  a 
strong  appréciation  of  sleep  and  never  quite  awoke  at  the  first 
call. 

You  did  wrong,  Henri,  to  disturb  me,”  said  he.  ‘^I  was 
dreaming  yon  had  a son.” 

“ Listen  ! ” whispered  Henri  ; listen  ! ” 

a Why  should  I listen  ? I should  think  you  talk  enough 
twaddle  to  me  during  the  daytime,  without  wanting  to  encroach 
on  niy  nights.” 

“ But  do  you  not  hear  ? ” said  the  King,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  noise. 

“ Eh  ! By  my  faith,  I do,  really,  hear  cries.” 

What  will  the  King  say  ? What  will  the  King  say  ? ” re- 
peated Henri.  Do  you  hear  ? ” 

The  hubbub  is  occasioned  by  one  of  two  things  : either 
your  greyhound  Narcisse  is  ill,  or  else  the  Huguenots  are  tak- 
ing  their  revenge  and  having  a Catholic  Saint  Bartholomew.” 

“ Help  me  to  dress.  Chicot.” 

I hâve  110  objection,  but  help  me  to  rise,  Henri.” 

“ What  a misfortune  ! What  a misfortune  ! ” was  repeated 
in  the  antechambers. 

The  devil  ’s  in  it,  or  this  is  soniething  serions,”  said  Chicot. 

^^It  would  be  well  for  us  to  arm  ourselves,”  said  the  King. 

“ It  would  be  still  better,”  answered  Chicot,  “ to  hurry 
through  the  little  door  and  lind  ont  for  ourselves  what  is  the 
trouble,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  told  about  it  by  others.” 
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In  a few  moments,  Henri,  acting  on  Chicot’s  advice,  passed 
through  the  secret  door  and  entered  the  corridor  leading  to  the 
Duc  d’Anjou^s  apartments. 

There  he  saw  hands  lifted  appealingly  to  heaven,  and  heard 
exclamations  of  the  most  despairing  character. 

‘‘  Oho  ! ’’  exclaimed  Chicot,  I hâve  it  ! Your  imhappy 
prison er,  Henri,  has  strangled  himself  in  prison.  Ventre  de 
biche  J man,  I wish  y ou  joy  with  ail  my  heart.  You  are  a 
greater  statesman  than  I had  any  idea  you  were.^’ 

“ No  ! Silence,  wretch  ! It  cannot  be  as  you  say.” 

So  much  the  worse,’’  answered  Chicot. 

“ Corne,  corne  on.’’ 

And  Henri  dragged  Chicot  into  the  duke’s  bedchamber. 

The  window  was  open,  and  a crowd  of  inquisitive  spectators 
trampled  on  one  another’s  feet  in  the  effort  to  get  a view  of  the 
rope-ladder  dangling  from  the  iron  knobs  on  the  balcony. 

Henri  turned  as  pale  as  a sheet. 

“ Well,  well,  my  son,”  said  Chicot,  ^^you  are  not  so  indiffer- 
ent and  cynical  as  I thought  you  were.” 

Fled  ! Escaped  ! ” cried  Henri,  in  such  a ringing  voice 
that  ail  the  gentlemen  at  once  turned  round. 

The  King’s  eyes  flashed  ; his  hand  clutched  convulsively  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger. 

Schomberg  was  tearing  his  hair  ; Quélus  repeatedly  struck 
his  face  with  his  fist,  and  with  ail  his  strength  ; and  Maugiron 
butted  his  head  like  a ram  against  the  partition. 

As  for  D’Épernon,  he  had  vanished,  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  chasing  M.  d’Anjou. 

The  sight  of  the  despair  of  his  favorites  and  of  the  injury  they 
were  doing  themselves  restored  the  King’s  calmness  in  a moment. 

‘‘  Compose  yourself,  my  son,”  he  said  to  Maugiron,  placing 
his  arm  round  his  waist.  < 

No,  mordieu  ! Devil  take  me  if  I don’t  break  my  neck  on 
account  of  it  ! ” And  the  young  man  made  another  attempt  to 
dash  ont  his  brains,  not  against  the  partition,  but  against  the 
wall. 

Hello,  there  ! ” cried  Henri,  some  one  help  me  to  restrain 
him.” 

say,  comrade,”  said  Chicot,  can  you  find  no  easier 
death  than  the  one  you  ’re  seeking  ? What  preventS  you  from 
passing  your  sword  neatly  through  your  stomach,  and  so  making 
an  end  of  it.” 
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Hold  your  tongue,  yoii  murderer  ! ” cried  Henri,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

During  this  time,  Quélus  had  inanaged  to  lacerate  his  cheeks 
in  a frightful  manner. 

“ Oh  ! Quélns,  my  child,”  said  Henri,  “ do  yoii  want  to  look 
as  ugly  as  Schomberg  after  he  had  been  dipped  in  indigo  ? If 
y on  do,  my  dear  boy,  y ou  will  be  frightful.” 

Quélus  stopped. 

Schomberg  alone  continued  to  tear  his  hair.  He  was  weep- 
ing  with  rage. 

Schomberg  ! Schomberg  ! My  dear  Schomberg  ! ” cried 
Henri,  “be  reasonable,  I beseech  you.” 

“ It  will  drive  me  mad  ! ” 

“ Bah  ! ” said  Chicot. 

“ In  fact,  it  is  a very  great  misfortune,”  said  Henri,  “ and 
that  is  the  very  reason  wh}^  you  should  try  to  keep  in 
your  sober  senses,  Schomberg.  Yes,  it  is  a frightful  misfor- 
tune  ; I am  ruined  ! There  will  be  a civil  war  now  in  my  king- 
dom.  Ah  ! who  has  dealt  me  this  blow  ? Who  furnished  the 
ladder  ? God’s  death  ! I ’ll  hâve  the  whole  city  hanged,  or 
I ’ll  know  ! ” 

Ail  who  heard  the  King  were  thoroughly  terrified. 

“ Who  is  the  traiter  ? Where  is  he  ? Ten  thousand  crowns 
to  him  who  tells  me  his  name,  a hundred  thousand  to  the  man 
that  delivers  him  up,  dead  or  alive.” 

“ Who  could  it  be  except  an  Angevine  ? ” cried  Maugiron. 

“ By  heavens  ! you  are  right,”  said  Henri.  “ Ah  ! the 
Angevines,  mordieu  ! the  Angevines  — Oh  ! they  shall  pay 
me  for  this  ! ” 

And  as  if  this  word  had  been  a spark  flung  into  a powder- 
magazine,  a tremendous  explosion  of  cries  and  threats  broke 
out  against  the  Angevines. 

“ Undoubtedly,  the  Angevines  ! ” cried  Quélus. 

“ Where  are  they  ? ” howled  Schomberg. 

“ Bip  them  open  ! ” bawled  Maugiron. 

“ A hundred  gibbets  for  a hundred  Angevines  ! ” shouted  the 
King. 

Chicot  could  not  remain  silent  in  the  midst  of  this  general 
madness  : drawing  his  rapier  and  flourishing  it  with  the  most 
exaggerate^  bravado,  he  laid  about  him  in  every  direction, 
striking  the  minions  with  the  fiat  of  the  sword,  fencing  at  the 
wall,  and  ail  the  time  repeating  ; 
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Oh,  ventre  de  hiche  ! oh,  what  manly  rage  ! ah  ! damna- 
tion ! death  to  the  Angevines,  I say  ! death  to  the  Angevines  ! ” 

This  cry  : Death  to  the  Angevines  ! was  heard  throughout 
the  city,  as  the  cry  of  the  Hebrew  mothers  was  once  heard 
throughout  ail  Rama. 

Meanwhile  Henri  was  no  longer  in  the  room. 

The  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  idea  to  visit  his  mother,  who  had  been  somewhat  neg- 
lected  of  late,  and,  slipping  quietly  ont  of  the  room,  he  directed 
his  steps  to  her  apartments. 

Under  an  appearance  of  detachment  from  the  world,  Cath- 
arine  was  really  waiting  for  the  time  when  her  policy,  as  she 
saw  with  her  Florentine  pénétration,  would  be  again  in  the 
ascendant. 

When  Henri  entered,  she  was  reclining  in  a large  armchair, 
evidently  in  a pensive  mood  ; with  her  fat  and  somewhat 
yellowish  cheeks,  with  the  fixed  stare  in  her  brilliant  eyes, 
and  with  her  plump  but  pale  hands,  she  bore  a stronger 
resemblance  to  a waxen  statue  of  Méditation  than  she  did  to  a 
living,  animated  hunian  being. 

But  at  the  news  of  the  escape  of  François,  news  which 
Henri  annoimced  with  the  utmost  bluntness,  for  he  was  on  fire 
with  anger  and  hatred,  the  statue  seemed  suddenly  to  awake 
to  life,  although  the  movement  that  told  of  this  awaking  con- 
sisted  in  leaning  farther  back  in  her  chair  and  in  a silent  shake 
of  the  head. 

Mother,’’  said  Henri,  you  do  not  express  any  indigna- 
tion ! ” 

Why  should  I do  so,  my  son  ? ” asked  Catharine. 

What  ! your  son’s  escape  does  not  strike  you  as  criminal, 
dangerous,  and  deserving  of  the  severest  punishment  ? ” 

My  dear  son,  liberty  is  well  worth  a crown  ; and  remember, 
I advised  you  to  fly  in  order  to  gain  a crown.’’ 

Mother,  he  outrages  me.” 

Catharine  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

Mother,  he  braves  me.” 

Oh,  no,”  answered  Catharine  ; he  escapes  ; that  is  ail.” 

“ Ah  ! ” he  rejoined,  this  is  how  you  take  my  part.” 

What  do  you  mean,  my  son  ? ” 

I mean  that  the  feelings  are  deadened  by  a'ge  ; I mean 
that”  — 

He  paused. 
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“ What  are  you  saying  ? ” asked  Catharine,  with  her  custom- 
ary  serenity. 

That  you  no  longer  love  me  as  you  once  did.” 

You  are  mistaken,”  said  Catharine,  with  increasing  cold- 
ness.  You  are  my  best-beloved  son,  Henri.  But  he  of 
whom  you  complain  is  also  my  son.’’ 

‘‘  Ah  ! I do  not  want  any  of  your  commonplaces  of  maternai 
morality,  madame,”  said  Henri,  furiously  ; we  ail  know  what 
they  are  worth.” 

Indeed  ! Certainly  you  ought  to  know  better  than  any 
one  ; for  my  maternai  morality  lias  always  changed  to  weak- 
ness  where  you  were  concerned.” 

And,  as  your  présent  leanings  are  in  the  direction  of  repent- 
ance, you  repent  of  that,  too.” 

“ I saw  clearly,  my  son,”  said  she,  “ that  we  must  corne  to 
this  in  the  end.  That  was  the  reason  why  I kept  silent.” 

“ Adieu,  madame,  adieu,”  answered  Henri.  I know  now 
what  I hâve  to  do  since  my  mother  no  longer  sympathizes 
with  me.  I can  find  other  counsellors,  however,  who  will  be- 
friend  me  in  my  just  indignation  and  advise  me  in  this  critical 
juncture.” 

Go,  my  son,”  said  the  Florentine,  calmly,  “ and  may  your 
counsellors  hâve  the  guidance  of  God  ! they  will  certainly  need 
it  if  they  are  going  to  be  any  help  to  you  in  your  présent  diffi- 
culties.” 

And  she  did  not  make  a gesture  or  utter  a word  to  detain  him. 

“ Adieu,  madame,”  repeated  Henri. 

But  when  near  the  door  he  paused. 

Adieu,  Henri,”  said  the  queen.  ‘‘  But  one  word  more.  I 
do  not  présumé  to  advise  you,  my  son  ; I am  fully  aware  you 
do  not  require  my  support;  but  entrent  your  counsellors  to 
reflect  well  before  coming  to  any  decision,  and  to  reflect  more 
deeply  still  before  carrying  that  decision  into  effect.” 

Yes,  yes,”  said  Henri,  making  his  mother’s  last  words  an 
excuse  for  not  advanciiig  further,  for  the  position  is  a diffi- 
culb  one,  is  it  not,  madame  ? ” 

Yes  ; it  is  grave,”  said  Catharine,  slowly  raising  her  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven  ; very  grave  indeed,  my  son.” 

The  King,  impressed  by  the  terror  he  thought  he  readin  his 
mother’s  e^es,  came  up  close  to  her. 

Hâve  you  any  idea,  mother,”  he  asked,  who  it  was  that 
carried  him  off  ? ” 
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Catharine  did  not  reply. 

I believe/’  said  Henri,  it  was  the  Angevines.” 

Catharine  smiled,  with  that  air  of  feline  astuteness  which 
was  in  her  the  index  of  a superior  mind  ever  on  the  watch  to 
confuse  and  overawe  the  ininds  of  others. 

The  Angevines  ? ” she  repeated. 

You  do  not  believe  it,”  said  Henri;  and  yet  everybody 
believes  it.” 

Catharine  siniply  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

As  for  what  others  believe,  it  does  not  matter  ; but  what 
do  you  believe,  my  son  ? ” 

“ Nay,  madame,  — what  do  you  iiieaii  ? Explain  yourself,  I 
beseech  you.” 

What  good  will  an  explanation  do  ? ” 

“ It  will  enlighten  me.” 

‘‘Enlighten  you!  Nonsense,  Henri,  I am  but  a doting  old 
woman  ; my  only  influence  lies  in  my  prayers  and  repentance.” 

No,  speak,  speak,  mother,  I am  eager  to  hear  you.  You 
are  still,  and  must  be  ever,  the  very  soûl  of  us  ail.” 

It  would  be  useless  ; my  ideas  are  the  ideas  of  another  âge, 
and  self-distrust  warps  the  intelligence  of  the  old.  Can  old 
Catharine,  at  her  time  of  life,  offer  any  advice  that  is  worth 
listening  to  ? Nonsense,  my  son,  that  is  impossible.” 

Be  it  so,  then,  mother,”  said  Henri;  yon  may  refuse  me 
your  support,  you  may  deprive  me  of  your  aid,  but  in  an  hour, 
whatever  may  be  your  opinion,  — I shall  possibly  learn  it 
then,  — I will  hâve  ail  the  Angevines  in  Paris  hanged.” 

Hâve  the  Angevines  hanged  ! ” cried  Catharine,  amazed, 
as  are  ail  superior  minds  when  they  hear  for  the  flrst  time  of 
some  act  that  is  enormously  stupid  as  well  as  enormously 
wicked. 

Yes  ; hanged,  massacred,  butchered,  burned.  At  this  very 
moment  my  friends  are  running  through  the  city  to  break  the 
bones  of  these  accursed  rebels  and  bandits  ! ” 

“ Let  them  take  good  care  not  to  do  any  such  thing,  the 
wretches  ! ” cried  Catharine,  aroused  by  the  serions  nature  of 
the  situation.  They  would  ruin  themselves,  which  is  noth- 
ing  ; but  they  would  ruin  you  also.” 

“ How  ? ” 

Oh,  blind  ! blind  ! ” murmured  Catharine.  Will  kings 
eternally  hâve  eyes,  and  see  not  ? ” 

And  she  wrung  her  hands. 
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Kings  are  kings  only  as  long  as  they  avenge  the  wrongs 
that  are  done  them,  and  in  the  présent  case  niy  whoîe  realm 
will  rise  up  to  defend  me.’’ 

Fool,  madman,  child,”  murmured  the  Florentine. 

Why,  and  how  ? ” 

Think  you  you  can  haug,  and  butcher,  and  burn  men  like 
Bussy,  and  Antragiiet,  and  Kibeirac,  and  Livarot  withoiit  caus- 
ing  océans  of  blood  to  flow  ? ” 

“ What  matter,  provided  they  are  killed  ? ” 

Oh,  yes,  yes,  provided  they  are  killed  ; show  me  their 
dead  bodies,  and,  by  our  Lady,  I will  tell  you  you  hâve  done 
well  ! But  you  will  not  kill  theni  ; you  will,  on  the  contrary, 
supply  thein  with  a reason  for  raising  the  standard  of  revoit  ; 
you  will,  with  your  owii  hand,  place  in  theirs  the  naked  sword 
they  would  of  themselves  hâve  never  dared  to  unsheathe  for 
such  a master  as  François;  Your  imprudence  gives  them  their 
opportunity.  They  will  draw  it  to  defend  their  lives,  and 
your  kingdom  will  rise,  not  for  you,  but  against  you.” 

But  if  I do  not  avenge  my  wrongs,  I show  fear,  I seem  to 
recoil,”  cried  Henri. 

Has  any  one  ever  said  that  I showed  fear  ? ” said  Catharine, 
pressing  her  teeth  on  lier  thin,  carmine-tinged  lips. 

But,  if  it  was  the  Angevines,  they  deserve  punishment, 
mother.” 

“ Yes,  if  it  was  they  ; but  it  was  not.” 

Who  could  it  be,  if  not  my  brother’s  friends  ? ” 

It  was  not  your  brother’s  friends,  for  your  brother  has  no 
friends.” 

Then  who  was  it  ? ” 

Your  enemies,  or,  rather,  your  enemy.” 

What  enemy  ? ” 

Ah,  my  son,  you  know  well  that  you  hâve  never  had  but 
one,  just  as  your  brother  Charles  never  had  but  one,  and  just 
as  I hâve  never  had  but  one,  — one  who  is  ever  the  sanie  per- 
sistent foe.” 

Do  you  niean  Henri  de  Navarre  ? ” 

Yes,  Henri  de  Navarre.” 

He  is  not  in  Paris  ! ” 

“ Ah  ! do  you  know  who  is  in  Paris  or  who  is  not  ? Do  you 
know  any thing  ? Hâve  you  eyes  and  ears  ? Do  the  people 
around  you  see  and  hear  ? No,  you  are  ail  deaf,  you  are  ail 
blind.” 
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Henri  de  Navarre  ! ” repeated  the  King. 

“ My  son,  whenever  disappointment  is  your  portion,  when- 
ever  misfortune  is  your  lot,  whenever  a catastrophe  whose 
author  is  unknown  to  yoii  befalls  y on,  do  not  searc]^,  or  conjec- 
ture, or  inquire,  — it  is  useless.  Cry  aloud  : ^ Henri  de  Navarre  ! ’ 
and  you  will  be  sure  you  are  speaking  the  truth.  Strike  in 
the  quarter  where  he  stands,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  strike 
right.  Oh  ! that  man  ! that  man  ! He  is  the  sword  of  God 
suspended  above  the  house  of  Valois  ! ” 

“ You  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  I should  countermand  my 
orders  in  respect  to  the  Angevines  ? ” 

At  once,”  cried  Catharine,  do  not  lose  a minute,  do  not 
lose  a second.  Hasten,  it  may  be  already  too  late  ; run  and 
revoke  your  orders  ; begone,  or  you  are  lost.” 

And  seizing  her  son  by  the  arm  she  hurried  him  to  the  door 
with  a strength  and  energy  that  were  amazing  in  a woman  of 
her  âge. 

Henri  rushed  out  of  the  Louvre  in  search  of  his  friends. 

But  he  found  only  Chicot,  sitting  on  a stone  and  tracing 
geographical  outlines  on  the  sand. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

HOW  CHICOT  AGREED  WITH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER,  AND  HOW 
THE  KING  AGREED  WITH  BOTH. 

Henri  approached  and  saw  that  it  was,  indeed,  the  Gascon, 
who,  qnite  as  absorbed  in  his  work  as  was  Archimedes  once 
upon  a time,  seemed  determined  not  to  raise  his  head.  though 
Paris  were  taken  by  storm. 

Ha  ! knave,”  cried  Henri,  in  a voice  of  thimder,  this  is 
the  way,  then,  you  defend  your  King  ? ” 

Yes,  I defend  hiin  in  my  own  way,  and  I think  it  is  a 
good  way.’’ 

‘‘  A good  way  ! ” exclaiined  Henri,  a good  way,  you 
laggard  ! ” 

“ I maintain  and  will  prove  it.” 

I am  curions  to  hâve  your  proof.” 

“ It  is  easy  to  do  so  : in  the  first  place,  we  hâve  committed 
a great  folly,  niy  worthy  King,  an  enormous  folly.” 

By  doing  what  ? ” 

“ By  doing  what  we  hâve  done.” 

Ah  ! ” murmured  Henri,  struck  by  the  harmony  between 
the  opinions  of  two  supremely  astute  minds  that  had  reached 
the  same  resuit  and  y et  had  ne  ver  corne  in  contact. 

Yes,”  answered  Chicot,  ‘‘  by  getting  our  friends  to  howl  : 

‘ Heath  to  the  Angevines  ! ’ through  the  city.  And,  now  that 
I hâve  reflected,  I am  unable  to  see  that  the  Angevines  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  business.  Your  friends,  I repeat,  by 
crying  through  the  city  ‘ Death  to  the  Angevines  ! ’ are  simply 
starting  that  little  civil  war  which  the  Guises  could  not  start, 
but  of  which  they  stand  in  great  need.  And  now,  look  you, 
Henri,  one  of  two  things  has  happened  : either  your  friends 
hâve  corne  to  an  untimely  end,  which  would  not  grieve  me 
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greatly,  I confess,  but  which  would  sadden  you  excessively,  I 
know  ; or  they  bave  chased  the  Angevines  out  of  the  city, 
which  would  be  a great  misfortune  for  you,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  give  boundless  satisfaction  to  that  dear  friend  of 
ours,  Anjou.” 

Mordieu  ! ” cried  the  King,  do  you  believe  things  hâve 
gone  as  far  as  you  say  ? ” 

Yes,  if  they  hâve  not  gone  farther.” 

‘‘  But  ail  this  does  not  explain  what  you  are  doing  on  that 
stone.” 

I am  engaged  on  a very  urgent  task,  iny  son.” 

What  is  it  ? ” 

I am  tracing  a plan  of  ail  the  provinces  your  brother  will 
raise  against  us,  and  I am  reckoning  up  the  number  of  men 
each  will  contribute  to  the  revoit.” 

Chicot  ! Chicot,”  cried  the  King,  am  I to  hâve  none 
about  me  but  birds  of  ill-omen  ! ” 

‘‘  The  owl  hoots  by  night,  my  son,”  answered  Chicot,  for 
it  is  his  hour  for  hooting.  Kow  this  is  a gloomy  time,  my 
Harry,  so  gloomy  that,  in  truth,  there  is  very  little  différence 
between  night  and  day,  and  so  I indulge  in  a little  hooting 
that  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  listen  to.  Look  ! ” 

Look  at  what  ? ” 

‘‘  Look  at  my  map,  and  judge.  Here  is  Anjou  ; is  n’t  it  like 
a little  tart  ? Do  you  see  ? it  ’s  the  spot  to  which  your  brother 
has  fled;  so  I hâve  given  it  the  place  of  honor.  Hum  ! Anjou, 
well  handled,  well  worked,  as  your  friend  Bussy  and  your 
grand  huntsman  Monsoreau  will  handle  and  work  it,  Anjou, 
I say,  can  furnish  us  — and,  when  I say  ‘ us,’  I mean  your 
brother  — Anjou  can  furnish  your  brother  with  ten  thousand 
soldiers.” 

You  think  so  ? ” 

‘‘  It  ’s  the  minimum.  Let  us  pass  on  to  Guienne  ; you  see  it, 
don’t  you  ? that  figure  like  a calf  limping  on  one  leg.  Ah, 
faith,  you  need  n’t  be  astonished  to  find  a good  many  discon- 
tented  people  in  that  sanie  Guienne  ! It  is  an  old  focus  of 
revoit  ; why,  the  English  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  yet  out  of 
it.  Guienne,  then,  will  be  tickled  to  death  at  the  chances 
of  rising,  not  against  you,  but  against  France.  We  may  put 
down  Guienne  for  eight  thousand  fighters.  It  is  n't  much  ; 
but  don’t  be  uneasj^,  they  are  innred  to  war  and  masters  of 
their  trade.  Kext,  here  on  the  left,  don’t  you  see  them  ? We 
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hâve  Béarn  and  Kavarre,  two  divisions  that  hâve  some  reseui- 
blance  to  a monkey  on  the  back  of  an  éléphant.  Navarre,  I 
know,  has  been  a good  deal  mutilated,  but,  with  Béarn,  it  has 
still  a population  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  Béarn  and  Navarre,  which  hâve  been  very  much 
squeezed  and  battered  and  shattered  by  my  Harry,  should 
furnish  five  per  cent,  of  their  population,  or  sixteen  thousand 
men  to  the  League  — Let  us  count  up  : ten  thousand  foi- 
Anjou  ’’  — 

And  Chicot  began  tracing  figures  on  the  sand  with  his 
switch  — 


- 10,000 

Eight  thousand  for  Guienne  - - 8,000 

Sixteen  thousand  for  Béarn  and  Navarre 16,000 


Total  34,000 


“ You  think,  then,  the  King  of  Navarre  will  form  an  alliance 
with  my  brother  ? ” said  Henri. 

Well,  I should  say  so  ! 

You  think,  then,  he  had  sornething  to  do  with  my  brother’s 
escape  ?” 

Chicot  stared  at  the  King. 

Harry,”  said  he,  “ that  is  not  your  own  idea.” 

Why  not  ? ” 

Because  it  is  too  sensible,  my  son.” 

No  matter  whose  idea  it  is  ; I am  questioning  you,  it  is 
for  you  to  answer.  Do  you  think  that  Henri  de  Navarre  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  escape  of  my  brother  ? ” 

Hum  ! I remember  hearing  somewhere  in  the  Bue  de  la  Fer- 
ronnerie a ^ ventre  saint-gris/  and,  now  that  I recall  it,  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  conclusive.” 

You  heard  a ^ ventre  saint-gris  ’ / ” cried  the  King. 

“ Faith,  yes,”  answered  Chicot,  I only  called  it  to  mind 
to-day.” 

He  was  in  Paris,  then  ? ” 

I believe  so.” 

And  what  makes  you  believe  so  ? ” 

My  eyes.” 

You  saw  Henri  de  Navarre?” 

Yes.” 
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And  you  never  told  me  that  my  enemy  had  dared  to  corne 
and  brave  me  even  in  my  capital  ? ” 

“ A man  is  a gentleman  or  he  is  n’t.”  answered  Chicot. 

What  follows  ? ” 

Well,  if  a man  is  a gentleman,  he  is  n’t  a spy  ; does  n’t  that 
follow  ? ” 

Henri  became  thoughtful. 

So,”  said  he,  Anjou  and  Béarn  ! M}’-  brother  François  and 
my  cousin  Henri  ! ’’ 

And,  of  course,  without  reckoning  the  three  Guises.’’ 

What  ! Do  you  suppose  they  will  ail  make  an  alliance 
together  ? ” 

Thirty-four  thousand  men  in  one  quarter,”  said  Chicot, 
counting  on  his  fingers  : ten  thousand  for  Anjou,  eight  thousand 
for  Guienne,  sixteen  thousand  for  Béarn,  plus  twenty  or 
twenty-five  thousand  under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Guise,  as 
lieutenant-general  of  your  armies  ; sum  total,  fifty-nine  thousand 
men.  Suppose  we  reduce  it  to  fifty  thousand,  on  account  of 
goût,  rheumatism,  sciatica,  and  other  diseases,  we  hâve  still, 
you  see,  my  son,  a very  pretty  sum  total.” 

“ But  Henri  de  Navarre  and  the  Duc  de  Guise  are  enemies  ? ” 

Which  will  not  prevent  them  from  combining  against  you  : 
they  can  exterminate  each  other  when  they  hâve  exterminated 
you.” 

You  are  right.  Chicot,  my  mother  is  right,  you  are  both 
right  ; we  must  prevent  an  outbreak  ; help  me  to  get  the  Swiss 
together.” 

‘Œh  ? The  Swiss,  is  it  ? Quélus  took  them  with  him.” 

“ My  guards,  then.” 

They  ’re  gone  with  Schomberg.” 

“ The  men  of  my  household,  at  least.” 

“ Are  olf  with  Maugiron.” 

What  ! ” cried  Henri,  without  my  orders  ! ” 

“ And  pray,  since  when,  Henri,  hâve  you  begun  giving 
orders  ? Oh,  yes,  when  it  is  a question  of  processions  and 
flagellations  you  are  ready  enough  with  your  orders,  I admit. 
You  are  then  allowed  to  do  as  you  like  with  your  own  skin 
and  even  with  the  skins  of  others.  But  when  it  is  a question 
of  war,  when  it  is  a question  of  government  ! — oh,  that  is  for 
M.  de  Schomberg,  and  M.  de  Quélus,  and  INI.  de  Maugiron.  As 
for  D’Épernon,  he  don’t  count,  since  he  is  in  hidiug.” 
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Mordieu  ! ” cried  Henri  ; so  that  is  the  way  things  are 
going  on  ! 

“ Permit  me,  my  son,  to  observe  that  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
day  for  y ou  to  discover  y ou  are  only  the  seventh  or  eighth  king 
in  your  kingdom/’ 

Henri  bit  his  lips  and  stamped  on  the  ground. 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Chicot,  peering  into  the  darkness. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” inquired  the  King. 

Ventre  de  biche  ! there  they  are,  Henri  ; yonder  are  your 
friends.” 

And  he  pointed  to  three  or  four  cavaliers  riding  toward  them 
and  followed  at  a distance  by  some  other  men  on  horseback, 
and  a large  number  on  foot. 

The  cavaliers  were  just  about  to  enter  the  Louvre,  ne  ver 
noticing  the  two  men  standing  near  the  fosse  and,  indeed, 
almost  invisible  in  the  darkness. 

Schomberg  ! ” cried  the  King  ; this  way,  Schomberg  ! ” 

Hullo  ! ’’  said  Schomberg  ; who  calls  me  ? 

Corne  here,  my  child,  corne  here  ! ” 

Schomberg  thought  he  knew  the  voice  and  approached. 

“ Why,”  he  exclaimed,  “ God  damn  me  if  it  is  not  the  King  ! 

Yes,  myself  ; I was  going  after  y ou,  but  did  not  know 
where  you  were  ; I hâve  been  waiting  for  you  impatiently  ; 
what  hâve  you  been  doing  ? ” 

What  hâve  we  been  doing  ? ” said  a second  cavalier, 
drawing  near. 

“ Ah,  corne  here,  Quélus,  you,  too,’’  said  the  King,  and 
never  again  set  ont  in  this  fashion  without  my  permission.’^ 

It  is  no  longer  necessary,”  said  a third,  whom  the  King 
recognized  to  be  Maugiron,  for  ail  is  over.” 

Ail  is  over  ? ” repeated  the  King. 

God  be  praised  ! ” cried  D’Épernon,  suddenly  appearing, 
without  any  one  knowing  where  he  sprang  from. 

Hosanna  ! ” cried  Chicot,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven. 

Then  you  hâve  killed  them  ? ” said  the  King. 

And  he  whispered  to  himself  : 

When  ail  is  said  and  doue,  the  dead  never  return.” 

You  hâve  killed  them  ? ” asked  Chicot  ; ah  ! if  you 
killed  them,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  ! ” 

We  did  not  hâve  that  trouble,”  answered  Schomberg  ; 
the  cowards  fled  like  a flock  of  pigeons  ; we  hâve  hardly 
been  able  to  cross  swords  with  them.” 
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Henri  turned  pale. 

And  witli  whoin  did  3^011  cross  swords  ? ” he  asked. 

‘‘  With  Antraguet.’’ 

Yon  gave  him  Iris  quietns,  anyway.” 

Quite  the  contrary  — he  killed  one  of  Quélus's  lackeys.’’ 

They  were  on  their  gnard,  then  ? ’’ 

Faitlî,  I slionld  think  they  were  ! ” cried  Chicot.  Yon 
howl  : H)eath  to  the  Angevines  ! ’ yon  lire  off  3^)111*  camion  and 
ring  3^0111*  bells  and  set  ail  the  old  pots  and  pans  in  Paris 
qnivering,  and  yet  yon  fancy  that  these  honest  fellows  mnst 
be  as  deaf  as  yon  are  stnpid.” 

And  now,  now,”  ninrmnred  the  King,  in  a hollow  voice,  “ we 
hâve  a civil  war  on  onr  hands.” 

The  words  niade  Qnélns  start. 

The  devil  ! ” he  exclaimed  ; “ it  is  trne.” 

^‘Ah!’’  said  Chicot;  ^‘yon  are  beginning  to  perceive  it,  are 
3^11  ? That  is  fortnnate.  Here  are  Schomberg  and  Mangiron, 
who  hâve  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it,  so  far.” 

We  can  think  of  nothing,”  answered  Schomberg,  except 
of  onr  dnty  to  defend  his  Majesty’s  person  and  crown.” 

Oh,  indeed  ! ” said  Chicot  ; still,  M.  de  Clisson  lias 
soniething  to  do  in  that  line  ; lie  does  n’t  shont  so  lond,  but 
he  will  acquit  himself  of  his  task  at  least  as  well  as  3^11.” 

But,  M.  Chicot,”  said  Qnélns,  althongh  3^11  are  alwa3^s 
pitching  into  ns,  in  season  and  ont  of  season,  3^011  thonght  jnst 
as  we  did  two  honrs  ago,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  3^011  did  n’t  think 
like  ns,  3^11  shonted  like  ns.” 

“ I ? ” said  Chicot. 

Yes,  and  3^11  even  fenced  at  the  wall,  crying  : ^ Death  to 
the  Angevines  ! ’ ” 

Oh,  it  is  qnite  a different  matter  where  I am  concerned  ; 
every  one  knows  I ani  a fool  ; but  for  men  of  3mnr  high  intelli- 
gence to  ” — 

Conie,  corne,  gentlemen,”  said  Henri,  “ peace  ; we  ’ll  soon 
hâve  qnite  enongh  of  war.” 

“ What  are  3"onr  Majesty’s  orders  ? ” said  Qnélns. 

“ That  jou  show  the  sanie  zeal  in  calming  the  people  that 
yon  hâve  in  stirring  them  np.  Lead  back  the  Swiss,  the 
gnards,  and  the  people  of  1113"  honsehold  to  the  Louvre,  and 
hâve  the  gates  shnt.  I slionld  wish  the  Parisians  to-niorrow 
to  look  011  the  whole  thing  as  a mere  drnnken  frolic.” 

The  3mnng  gentlemen  went  away,  looking  rather  foolish,  and 
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passed  tlie  King’s  orders  to  the  officers  who  had  accompanied 
them  during  their  escapade. 

As  for  Henri,  he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  thoiigh 
gloomy  and  dispirited,  was  very  busy  giving  orders  to  her 
people. 

‘‘  Well,’’  said  she,  “ what  has  happened  ? ’’ 

Just  what  you  had  predicted,  mother.’’ 

They  hâve  fled  ? ” 

Alas  ! yes.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  she  ; “ and  what  next  ? ” 

^‘Nothing;  I think  what  did.occurwas  quite  enough.” 

The  City  ?” 

Is  in  a tumult  ; but  the  city  does  not  trouble  me  — I hâve 
the  city  under  my  thumb.” 

I know,”  said  Catharine  ; then  it  is  the  j)rovinces.” 

Which  will  revoit,  rise  in  rébellion,”  continued  Henri. 

What  do  you  intend  doing  ? ” 

I see  but  one  way  of  acting.” 

What  is  it  ? 

To  accept  the  situation  frankly.” 

In  what  manner  ? ” 

I intend  to  give  my  orders  to  my  colonels  and  guards,  arm 
the  militia,  withdraw  the  army  from  La  Charité,  and  march  on 
.Anjou.” 

And  what  about  M.  de  Guise  ? ” 

M.  de  Guise  ? Oh,  I ’ll  arrest  him,  if  necessary.” 

Ah,  yes,  it  would  be  ail  very  well  if  these  violent  meas- 
ures  could  succeed.” 

But  what  else  can  I do  ? ” 

Catharine  dropped  her  head  on  her  breast  and  reflected  for 
a moment. 

^^The  plan  you  hâve  mentioned  is  impracticable,  my  son,” 
said  she. 

Ah  ! ” cried  Henri,  fretfully  ; it  would  seem  as  if  nothing 
I think  of  to-day  has  any  value.” 

‘•No,  but  you  are  agitated  ; try  to  regain  your  composure, 
and  we  will  see.” 

“ Then,  mother,  invent  ideas  for  me  ; we  must  do  something, 
we  must  act.” 

“ You  can  see  for  yourself,  my  son,  that  I was  givjng  orders.” 

“ For  what  ? ” 

“ For  the  départ ure  of  an  ambassador.” 
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To  whom  are  we  sending  him  ? 

To  your  brother.” 

An  ambassador  to  that  traitor  ! You  dégradé  me,  mother.” 

“ This  is  not  the  moment  to  be  proud,”  said  Catharine, 
sternly. 

“ An  ambassador  to  ask  for  peace  ? ’’ 

“ To  buy  it,  if  need  be.” 

For  what  advantages  in  return  ? ” 

What,  my  son  ! ” answered  the  Florentine  j why,  after 
the  peace  has  been  concluded,  you  can  secure  quietly  the  per- 
sons  of  those  who  hâve  made  war  on  you.  Hâve  you  not  just 
said  you  should  like  to  hâve  them  in  your  power  ? ” 

‘‘  Oh  ! I woiüd  give  four  provinces  of  my  kingdom  for  that, 
a province  for  every  man.” 

Then,  to  secure  the  end  you  must  employ  the  means,” 
answered  Catharine,  in  thrilling  tones  that  aroused  ail  the 
feelings  of  hatred  and  vengeance  in  Henri’s  heart. 

“ I believe  you  are  right,  mother,”  said  he  ; “ but  whom 
shall  we  send  ? ” 

“ Search  among  your  friends.” 

“ Useless,  mother;  I do  not  know  a single  man  to  whom  I 
could  entrust  such  a mission.” 

Entrust  it  to  a woman,  then.” 

To  a woman,  mother  ! Woiild  you  consent  ? ” 

^‘My  son,  I am  very  old  and  very  weary,  and  death,  per- 
haps,  will  await  me  on  my  return  hither  ; but  I will  make  this 
journey  so  quickly  that  I shall  be  at  Angers  before  your 
brother  and  your  brother's  friends  hâve  had  time  to  realize 
their  power.” 

“ O mother  ! kind,  good  mother  ! ” cried  Henri,  kissing  her 
hands  passion ately,  “ you  are  always  my  support,  my  good 
genius,  and  my  savior  ! ” 

“ Which  means  I am  always  Queen  of  France,”  murmured 
Catharine,  regarding  her  son  with  eyes  in  which  there  was,  at 
least,  as  much  pity  as  tenderness. 
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CHAPTEK  LXIV. 

IN  WHICH  IT  IS  PROVED  THAT  GRATITUDE  WAS  ONE  OP 
SAINT-LUC'S  VIRTUES. 

The  morning  after  the  night  when  M.  de  Monsoreau  had 
made  such  a pitiable  appearance  at  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  supper 
that  he  was  allowed  to  retire  before  the  end,  the  count  rose 
veiy  early  and  descended  into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace. 

He  had  decided  on  interviewing  the  groom  whoin  he  had 
met  before,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  extracting  from  him  some 
information  as  to  the  habits  of  Roland. 

He  entered  a large  onthoiise  where  forty  magnificent  steeds 
were  munching  contentedly  the  straw  and  oats  of  Anjou. 

His  first  glance  was  for  Roland. 

Roland  was  in  his  stall  and  enjoying  the  bounteous  repast 
before  him  to  his  heart’s  content. 

His  second  glance  was  for  the  groom. 

The  groom  was  standing,  with  folded  arnis,  giving  ail  his 
attention,  as  an  honest  groom  should  do,  to  the  more  or  less 
greedy  fashion  in  which  his  master’s  horses  were  swallowing 
their  customary  provender. 

I say,  my  good  fellow,”  said  the  count,  would  you  tell 
me  if  it  is  the  habit  of  the  horses  of  his  highness  to  return  to 
the  stables  of  their  own  accord,  and  if  they  are  trained  to  do 
so?” 

No,  M.  le  Comte,’’  answered  the  groom.  Has  your 
question  reference  to  any  particular  horse  ? ” 

Yes,  to  Roland.” 

‘‘  Ah,  now  I remember,  Roland  did  return  alone  yesterday  ; 
but  that  does  not  surj^rise  me  in  the  least,  he  is  a very  intelli- 
gent beast.” 

^^Yes,”  said  Monsoreau,  “ I saw  that  myself  ; did  he  ever 
do  so  before  ? ” 

No,  monsieur,”  answered  the  groom.  The  Duc  d’Anjou 
rides  him  usually.  The  duke  is  a fine  horseman  and  not  easily 
thrown.” 

I was  not  thrown  off,  my  friend,”  said  the  count,  annoyed 
that  any  mari,  and  especially  a groom,  should  believe  he  could 
be  unhorsed,  he,  the  grand  huntsman  of  France!  ‘^Although 
I may  not  be  as  perfect  a cavalier  as  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  I hâve 
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a pretty  good  seat  in  tlie  saddle.  No,  I tied  liim  to  a tree 
near  a house  I wished  to  enter.  On  my  return,  he  had  dis- 
appeared.  I imagined  that  he  miist  hâve  been  stolen,  or  that 
some  gentleman,  happening  to  pass  that  way,  had  played  a 
stupid  trick  on  me  by  taking  my  horse  to  the  city  with  him. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I asked  you  who  had  led  him  to  the 
stable.’’ 

“ He  came  back  alone,  as  the  major-domo  had  the  honor  of 
telling  you  yesterday,  M.  le  Comte.” 

“ It  is  strange,”  said  Monsoreau. 

He  remained  in  deep  thought  for  a moment  ; then,  changing 
the  conversation  : 

“ Does  his  highness  ride  this  horse  often  ? ” said  he. 

He  used  to  ride  him  almost  every  day  before  his  stud 
arrived.” 

Did  his  highness  return  late  yesterday  evening?  ” 

About  an  hour  before  yourself,  JM.  le  Comte.” 

“ And  what  horse  did  he  ride  ? Was  it  not  a bay  with 
white  feet,  and  a star  on  the  forehead  ? ” 

‘^No,  monsieur;  yesterday  his  highness  rode  Isolin,”  an- 
swered  the  groom  ; the  one  yonder.” 

And  was  there  no  gentleman  in  the  prince’s  suite  mounted 
011  a horse  like  the  one  I hâve  described  ? ” 

I do  not  know  any  one  who  lias  such  a horse.” 

That  will  do,”  said  Monsoreau,  impatient  at  succeeding  so 
badly  in  his  investigations  : that  will  do,  thanks.  Saddle  me 
Koland.” 

“ You  want  Koland,  M.  le  Comte  ? ” 

‘‘  Yes.  Has  the  prince  ordered  you  not  to  give  him  to  me  ? ” 

No,  monsieur  ; on  the  contrary,  his  highness’  equerry  has 
ordered  me  to  place  the  entire  stable  at  your  disposai.” 

How  be  angry  with  a prince  avIio  was  so  exceedingly 
courteous  ? 

M.  de  Monsoreau  made  a sign  to  the  groom,  who  at  once  set 
about  saddling  the  horse. 

When  this  task  was  accomplished  he  led  Koland  to  the  count. 

‘‘  Listen,”  said  Monsoreau,  taking  the  reins  in  his  hands, 
‘‘  and  answer  me.” 

With  the  greatest  pleasure,  M.  le  Comte,”  replied  the 
groom. 

How  much  do  you  earn  a year  ? ” 

“ Twenty  crowns,  monsieur.” 
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“ Would  y ou  like  to  earn  ten  years’  wages  at  one  stroke  ? ” 

Shouldn’t  I,  though  ! ” said  the  groom.  But  how  am  I 
to  do  it  ? ” 

Find  out  who  rode  yesterday  the  bay  with  the  white  feet 
and  the  star  on  the  forehead.’’ 

Ah,  monsieur,’^  answered  the  groom,  it  will  be  very  hard 
for  me  to  do  that  ! There  are  so  many  noblemen  constantly 
paying  visits  to  his  highness.” 

Yes;  but  two  hundred  crowns  inake  a rather  neat  little 
sum,  and  it  ought  to  be  worth  while  going  to  some  trouble  to 
get  hold  of  them.” 

Undoubtedly,  M.  le  Comte  ; and  so,  I am  not  refusing  your 
offer  ; far  from  it.” 

Very  good,”  said  the  count.  ‘‘  I am  pleased  with  your 
readiness.  Here  are  ten  crowns,  to  encourage  you  ; you  see, 
whatever  happens,  you  don' t lose  anything.” 

Thanks,  M.  le  Comte.” 

And  now  you  will  tell  the  prince  I hâve  gone  to  inspect 
the  wood  and  to  hâve  everything  ready  for  the  hunt  he  has 
ordered  for  to-morrow.” 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the  straw  behind  him  crackled 
under  the  footsteps  of  another  visitor. 

The  count  turned  round. 

M.  de  Bussy  ! ” he  exclaimed. 

“ Eh  ! it  is  you,  M.  de  Monsoreau  ? ” said  Bussy  ; good 
morning;  I am  quite  surprised  to  meet  you  at  Angers.” 

And  I am  equally  surprised  to  meet  you,  monsieur  ; I was 
told  you  were  ill.” 

And  you  were  correctly  informed,”  answered  Bussy  ; my 
doctor  orders  absolute  rest,  and  I hâve  not  been  outside  the 
City  during  the  past  week.  Ah,  you  are,  it  appears,  going  to 
ride  Boland,  are  you  ? I sold  the  beast  to  M.  d’Anjou,  and 
he  is  so  proud  of  him  that  he  rides  him  almost  every  day.” 

Monsoreau  turned  pale. 

Yes,”  said  he,  I can  easily  understand  that;  Boland  is 
a first-rate  animal.” 

It  was  a lucky  chance  for  you  to  hit  on  that  horse  for  your 
ride  to-day.” 

Oh,  Boland  and  I are  old  acquaintances,”  replied  the 
count,  I rode  him  yesterday.” 

And  you  liked  him  so  well  that  you  are  going  to  mount  him 
again  to-day  ? ” 
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‘‘  Yes,”  said  the  count. 

Excuse  me,”  resumed  Bussy,  I think  I heard  you  speak- 
ing  of  getting  up  a hunt  for  us  ? ” 

The  prince  desires  to  course  a stag.” 

‘‘Is  it  true,  as  I hâve  heard,  that  there  are  many  in  the 
neighborhood  ? ” 

Yes.” 

And  where  do  you  in  tend  starting  the  animal  ? ” 

“Near  Meridor.” 

It  was  now  Bussy’s  turn  to  change  color,  which  he  did,  in 
spite  of  himself. 

“ AVill  you  be  one  of  the  party  ? ” asked  Monsoreau. 

No,  a thousand  thanks,”  aiiswered  Bussy,  “ I shall  go 
to  bed  now  ; I hâve  become  feverish  again.” 

AVell,  upon  my  word  ! ” cried  a voice  from  the  threshold 
of  the  stable  ; “ this  is  a nice  state  of  things  ! M.  de  Bussy 
ont  of  bed  without  my  permission  ! ” 

“ Le  Haudouin!  ” exclaimed  Bussy  ; “good,  now  l’m  in  for 
a scolding.  Good-by,  count  ; take  care  of  Roland.” 

You  may  rest  easy  on  that  point.” 

Bussy  withdrew,  and  M.  de  Monsoreau  leaped  into  the 
saddle. 

What  ails  you  ? ” inquired  Le  Haudouin  ; “ you  are  so 
pale  that  I am  almost  inclined  to  believe  you  are  ill  myself.” 

Do  you  know  where  he  i^  going  ? ” said  Bussy. 

No.” 

To  Meridor.” 

“ Well,  did  you  expect  him  to  keep  away  from  it  ? ” 

Great  God  ! what  will  happen,  after  what  he  saw  yester- 
day  ? ” 

Madame  de  Monsoreau  will  deny  everything.” 

But  he  saw  her.” 

‘‘  She  will  insist  he  must  hâve  been  purblind  at  the  time.” 

“ Diane  will  never  hâve  the  strength  to  do  that.” 

“ Oh,  M.  de  Bussy,  is  it  possible  that  you  are  so  ignorant  of 
women  ? ” 

Rémy,  I feel  very  ill.” 

‘‘  I can  see  you  are.  Go  home,  and  be  sure  you  take  my 
prescription  for  this  morning.” 

AVhat  is  it  ? ” 

“ Some  stewed  chicken,  a slice  of  ham,  and  a bisk  of  craw- 
üsh.” 
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“ Oh,  I ’m  not  himgry.” 

The  more  reason  why  y ou  should  obey  my  orders  and  eat.” 

Rémy,  I hâve  a presentiment  that  this  ruffian  will  create  a 
terrible  scene  at  Meridor.  I see  now  I should  hâve  accepted 
his  invitation  and  gone  with  him  when  he  asked  me.” 

Ror  what  purpose  ? ” 

To  support  Diane.” 

Diane,  I tell  you,  can  support  herself  ; I said  so  before, 
and  I repeat  it  ; and,  as  you  must  do  something  to  support 
yourself  also,  cpme  along  with  me  at  once.  Besides,  you  know 
well  you  ought  not  to  let  people  see  you  up.  Why  did  you 
quit  your  room  without  my  leave  ? ” 

I was  so  uneasy  I couldn’t  stay  in.” 

Rémy  shrugged  his  shoulders,  carried  off  Bussy,  and  saw  to 
it  that  he  was  seated  before  a well-supplied  table  behind  closed 
doors,  while  M.  de  Monsoreau  passed  ont  of  Angers  by  the 
same  gâte  as  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  count  had  had  his  own  reasons  for  requesting  to  be 
allowed  to  ride  Roland  again  : he  wanted  to  make  sure  whether 
it  was  chance  or  habit  that  had  guided  this  animal,  so  uni- 
versally  praised  for  his  intelligence,  to  the  park  wall. 

As  soon  as  Monsoreau  was  outside  the  palace  grounds  he 
dropped  the  reins  on  the  horse’s  neck. 

Roland  did  exactly  what  his  rider  expected  him  to  do. 

As  soon  as  he  was  beyond  the  gâte  he  turned  to  the  left. 
M.  de  Monsoreau  gave  him  full  liberty  to  do  so.  After  a 
time  he  swerved  to  the  right;  M.  de  Monsoreau  did  not 
interfère  with  him  this  time  either. 

Horse  and  rider  soon  found  themselves  in  the  charming 
flowery  path  already  mentioned,  then  near  the  thicket  and 
among  the  giant  trees. 

Just  as  had  happened  on  the  evening  before,  Roland’s  trot 
quickened  as  they  approached  Méridor,  and  speedily  changed 
into  a gallop.  At  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  minutes  the  count 
was  in  sight  of  the  wall  — in  sight  of  that  part  of  it  with 
which  he  was  already  acquainted. 

But  the  place  was  now  solitary  and  silent  ; no  neigh 
heard  ; no  horse  was  seen,  either  tied  to  a tree  or  wandering 
at  liberty. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  alighted  ; but,  to  make  sure  that  he  should 
not  hâve  to  return  on  foot  to  Angers  this  time,  he  held  the 
reins  while  he  climbed  the  wall. 
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The  park  was  as  quiet  and  loiiely  within  the  enclosure  as 
without.  The  long  avenues  were  unrolled  before  his  eyes, 
until  they  were  lost  in  the  distance,  and  a few  bounding  roe- 
bucks  alone  gave  a toiich  of  life  to  the  deserted  turf  of  the 
vast  greenswards. 

The  count  concluded  it  was  useless  to  waste  his  tinie  in 
watching  for  people  who  were  on  their  gnard,  and  who, 
alarmed  at  his  appearance  on  the  préviens  evening,  had  either 
postponed  their  meetings  or  selected  another  place  for  them. 
He  mounted  again,  turned  into  a little  side  path,  and,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  he  had  to  keep  a tight  rein 
over  Roland,  he  reached  the  portcullis. 

The  baron,  to  keep  his  dogs  up  to  the  mark,  was  givingthem 
a touch  of  the  lash  at  the  time  the  count  was  passing  over  the 
drawbridge. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  his  son-in-law  he  advanced  ceremo- 
nioiisly  to  meet  him. 

Diane,  seated  under  a magnificent  sycamore,  was  reading 
the  poems  of  Marot.  Gertrude,  her  faithful  attendant,  was 
embroidering  by  her  side. 

The  count,  after  saluting  the  baron,  perceived  the  two  women. 

He  jumped  from  his  horse  and  approached  them. 

Diane  rose,  advanced  three  steps  to  meet  the  count,  and 
made  him  a grave  courtesy. 

What  coolness  ! or,  rather,  what  perfidy  ! ” murmured  the 
count.  “ What  a tempest  I shall  raise  on  the  bosom  of  those 
stagnant  waters  ! ” 

A lackey  came  up.  The  grand  huntsman  threw  him  the 
reins,  and  turned  to  Diane. 

‘‘  Madame,’’  said  he,  may  I speak  with  you  privately  for  a 
few  moments  ? ” 

Of  course,  monsieur,”  answered  Diane. 

Do  you  intend  doing  us  the  honor  of  staying  at  the  castle, 
M.  le  Comte  ? ” inquired  the  baron. 

“ Yes,  monsieur  ; at  least  until  to-morrow.” 

The  baron  withdrew  to  inspect  the  chamber  of  his  son-in- 
law  and  see  that  ail  the  laws  of  hospitality  were  observed  in 
his  regard. 

Monsoreau  motioned  Diane  to  the  chair  in  which  she  had 
been  sitting  ; he  himself  sat  down  on  that  of  Gertrude,  at  the 
saine  time  bending  a look  on  his  wife  that  would  hâve  intimi- 
dated  the  most  resolute  man. 
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Madame,”  said  he,  who  was  with  yon  in  the  park  yester- 
day  evening  ? ” 

Diane  gazed  at  her  husband  witli  pure  and  limpid  eyes. 

At  what  hour,  monsieur  ? ” she  asked,  in  tones  from  whicli 
the  power  of  her  will  had  succeeded  in  banishing  ail  émotion. 

At  six.” 

In  what  place  ? ” 

Near  the  old  thicket.” 

It  must  hâve  been  one  of  my  friends  who  took  a walk  in 
that  direction  ; certainly  it  was  not  I.” 

It  was  yon,  madame,”  said  Monsoreau. 

Why,  how  can  yon  know  ? ” 

For  a moment  Monsoreau  was  struck  dumb,  and  could  not 
utter  a word  in  reply,  but  his  anger  soon  got  the  better  of  his 
stupéfaction. 

Tell  me  the  naine  of  this  man,”  said  he. 

Of  what  man  ? ” 

“ The  man  who  was  walking  with  you.” 

“How  can  I tell  you  when  I was  not  out  walking  at  the 
time  ?” 

“ It  was  you,  I tell  you,”  cried  Monsoreau,  stamping  on  the 
ground. 

“ You  are  mistaken,  monsieur,”  replied  Diane,  coldly. 

“ Why  do  you  dare  to  deny  it  when  I saw  you  ? ” 

“ Saw  me  yourself,  monsieur  ? ” 

“ Yes,  madame  ; saw  you  myself.  Why,  then,  do  you  dare 
to  deny  it  was  you,  since  you  are  the  only  woman  staying  at 
Meridor  ? ” 

“ There,  again,  you  are  mistaken,  monsieur  ; Jeanne  de  Bris- 
sac  is  here.” 

“ Madame  de  Saint-Luc  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  who  is  my  friend.” 

“ And  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ? ” 

“ Never  leaves  his  wife,  as  you  know  ; theirs  was  a marriage 
of  love  ; it  was  M.  de  Saint-Luc  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  you 
saw.” 

“ It  was  not  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ; it  was  not  Madame  de  Saint- 
Luc.  It  was  you,  whom  I recognized  perfectly,  with  a man 
whom  I do  not  know,  but  whom  I will  know,  I swear  to  you.” 

“ Do  you  persist  in  saying  it  was  I,  monsieur  ? ” 

“ Why,  I tell  you  I recognized  you  ; I tell  you  I heard  the 
cry  you  uttered.” 
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^^When  you  hâve  recovered  your  senses,  monsieur,  I shall 
be  ready  to  listen  to  you  ; at  présent,  I think  I had  better 
retire.’’ 

^^No,  madame,”  exclaimed  Monsoreau,  holding  Diane  by  the 
arm,  you  shall  remain  ! ” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Diane,  M.  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc-  are 
Corning  toward  us.  I hope  you  will  show  a little  self-restraint 
in  their  presence.” 

Diane  was  right.  Saint-Luc  and  his  wife  had  just  corne  into 
view  at  the  end  of  an  alley,  evidently  summoned  by  the  dinner- 
bell,  which  was  now  set  a-going  again,  as  if  to  inform  Mon- 
soreau that  he  was  the  only  loiterer. 

Both  recognized  the  count,  and,  guessing  that  their  presence 
was  likely  to  relieve  Diane  from  great  embarrassment,  they 
advanced  quickly. 

Madame  de  Saint-Luc  made  a sweeping  reverence  to  M.  de 
Monsoreau. 

Saint-Luc  offered  his  hand  cordially. 

After  the  usual  compliments,  Saint-Luc  handed  his  wife  to 
Monsoreau  and  took  Diane’s  arm  himself. 

Dinner  always  began  at  nine  in  the  manor  of  Meridor  ; it 
was  an  old  custom,  dating  from  the  times  of  good  King  Louis 
XII.,  which  the  baron  observed  in  ail  its  integrity. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  found  that  the  seat  assigned  him  was 
between  Saint-Luc  and  his  wife. 

Diane,  separated  from  her  husband  by  her  friend’s  skilful 
manœuvring,  sat  between  Saint-Luc  and  the  baron. 

The  conversation  was  general  : it  naturally  turned  on  the 
arrivai  of  the  King’s  brother  at  Angers  and  the  condition  of 
affairs  his  arrivai  was  likely  to  croate  in  the  province. 

Monsoreau  tried  to  lead  it  to  other  subjects;  but  the  others 
showed  such  a decided  disinclination  to  follow  him  that  he  had 
to  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

It  was  not  that  Saint-Luc  refused  to  answer  his  questions, 
quite  the  contrary  ; he  courted  and  flattered  the  furious  hus- 
band in  the  most  charming  manner  imaginable,  and  Diane,  who, 
owing  to  Saint-Luc’s  prattle,  was  able  to  remain  silent,  thanked 
him  with  many  an  éloquent  look, 

‘‘  This  Saint-Luc  is  an  idiot,”  said  the  count  to  himself,  “ and 
chatters  like  a magpie  ; he  ’s  the  very  man  to  let  ont  the 
secret  I want  to  know  j I ’ll  tear  it  from  him  some  way  or 
other.” 
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M.  de  Monsoreau  did  not  know  Saint-Luc,  having  corne  to 
court  only  just  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  was  leaving  it. 

So,  having  this  idea  of  the  young  man,  he  answered  him 
with  a politeness  that  gave  great  pleasure  to  Diane  and  con- 
tributed  to  the  general  comfort  of  the  baron’s  guests. 

Moreover,  Madame  de  Monsoreau  could  read  a look  in  Saint- 
Luc’s  eyes  that  said  plainly  : 

Do  not  be  uneasy,  madame,  for  I am  devising  a plan/’ 
What  Saint-Luc’s  plan  was  we  shall  learn  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

SAINT -LUC’S  PLAN. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Monsoreau  took  his  new  friend’s 
arm  and  passed  with  him  out  of  the  castle. 

I cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  L am  to  find  you.here,” 
said  he  ; “ the  loneliness  of  Meridor  positively  frightened 
me.” 

Oh,  that  cannot  be,”  answered  Saint-Luc.  Hâve  you  not 
your  wife  ? With  such  a companion  I fancy  I should  not  find 
a desert  lonely.” 

I do  not  say  that  you  may  not  be  right,”  said  Monsoreau, 
biting  his  lips.  Still  ” — 

Still  what  ? ” 

“ Still,  I am  very  glad  to  hâve  met  you  here.” 

“ Monsieur,”  said  Saint-Luc,  ail  the  time  using  a little  gold 
tooth-pick,  it  is  your  politeness  makes  you  say  so  ; I will 
not  believe  that  you  can  ever  be  bored  in  the  company  of  such 
a wife  and  living  in  such  a beautiful  country.” 

Bah  ! ” answered  Monsoreau,  I hâve  spent  half  my  life 
in  the  woods.” 

“ The  more  reason,  then,  why  they  should  not  bore  you.  In 
my  opinion,  the  more  familiar  you  are  with  these  woods,  the 
more  you  must  love  them.  I shall  feel  very  badly  myself,  I 
can  tell  you,  when  I am  forced  to  leave  them,  and,  unfortu- 
nately,  I fear  I shall  hâve  to  do  so  before  long.” 

“ Why  should  you  leave  them  ? ” 

Oh,  monsieur,  is  man  ever  the  master  of  his  fate  ? He  is 
like  a leaf  that  is  parted  from  the  tree  and  blown  about  by  the 
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wind  over  valley  and  plain,  unconscious  whither  it  is  going. 
But  you  must  be  very  bappy.’’ 

Happy  on  account  of  what  ? ’’ 

Dwelling  beneath  these  magnificent  elins.’’ 

Oh,  I fancy  I shall  not  dwell  beneath  them  very  long, 
either.” 

Nonsense  ! you  cannot  be  serions.  What  do  you  inean  ? ” 
“ Well,  I am  not  such  a passionate  lover  of  nature  as  you 
are,  and,  I confess,  I hâve  my  misgivings  about  this  park  you 
admire  so  greatly.” 

Misgivings  about  the  park,  you  say  ! And  for  what 
reason  ? ” 

I do  not  think  it  safe.” 

‘•Not  safe  ! You  surprise  me!’’  and  Saint-Luc  did  look 
really  astonished.  “ Is  it  because  it  is  so  isolated  ? ” 

“.No,  not  on  account  of  that  exactly  ; for  I présumé  you  see 
a good  deal  of  company  at  Meridor.” 

“Faith,  we  don’t,”  replied  Saint-Luc,  in  his  most  artless 
manner,  “ not  a soûl.” 

“ You  amaze  me  ! ” 

“ I give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  what  I say  is  perfectly 
true.” 

“ What  ! do  you  never  reçoive  any  visitors  ? ” 

“ There  hâve  been  none  here  since  I came,  at  least.” 

“ And  lias  not  a single  gentleman  from  that  fine  court  of  oürs 
at  Angers  ever  found  his  way  here  ? ” 

“Not  one.” 

“ That  is  impossible  ! ” 

“ Maybe,  but  it  is  true.” 

“ Oh,  for  shame  ! You  are  cal umniating  our  Angevine  gentle- 
men.” 

“ I don’t  know  whether  I ’m  calumniating  them  or  not. 
But  de  vil  take  me  if  I hâve  caught  a glimpse  of  one  of  their 
plumes  ail  the  time  that  T hâve  been  in  this  neighborhood.” 

“ Then  I am  wrong  on  that  point.” 

“ Oh,  entirely  wrong.  But  let  us  corne  back  to  what  you 
were  just  say ing  about  the  park  not  being  safe.  Are  there  any 
bears  around  ? ” 

“Oh,  no.” 

“ Wolves  ? ” 

“None  either.” 

“ Eobbers  ? ” 
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Perhaps.  By  the  way,  my  dear  friend,  you  hâve  a very 
beautiful  wife,  hâve  you  not?” 

Oh,  yes,  I think  so.” 

Does  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  walk  often  in  the  park  ? 

Very  often;  like  niyself,  she  is  very  fond  of  the  country. 
But  why  do  you  ask  me  such  a question  ? ” 

Oh,  I had  no  particular  reason.  I suppose  you  are  with 
her  when  she  walks  ? ’’ 

Always,’’  said  Saint-Luc. 

You  mean  almost  always,”  continued  the  count. 

But  what  the  devil  are  you  driving  at  ? ’’ 

Good  heavens  ! my  dear  Saint-Luc,  at  nothing,  or,  at  least, 
at  next  to  nothing.’’ 

I listen.” 

Well,  I hâve  been  told  ” — 

What  hâve  you  been  told  ? Go  on.” 

You  will  not  be  angry  ? ” 

I am  never  angry.” 

“ Besides,  between  husbands  these  confidences  are  admissible  ; 
I hâve  been  told  that  a man  was  seen  prowling  in  the  park.” 

A man  ? ” 

Yes.” 

Corning  after  my  wife  ? ” 

Oh,  T do  not  say  that.” 

You  would  be  entirely  in  the  wrong  if  you  did  not  say  it, 
my  dear  M.  de  Monsoreau  ; such  information  must  certainly 
hâve  the  greatest  interest  for  me  — and  who  saw  hini,  if  you 
please  ? ” 

What  is  the  good  of  saying  more  ? ” 

“ Oh,  say  everything.  We  came  out  for  a talk,  did  we  not  ? 
Well,  we  may  as  well  talk  about  this  as  anything  else.  You 
say  this  man  was  after  Madame  de  Saint-Luc.  Oho  ! — egad, 
that  looks  serious  ! ” 

Listen,  I may  as  well  make  a clean  breast  of  it  ; no,  I 
do  not  believe  he  was  looking  for  Madame  de  Saint-Luc.” 

And  for  whom,  pray  ? ” 

I am  afraid  it  was  for  Diane.” 

“ Ah,”  cried  Saint-Luc,  that  pleases  me  much  better.” 

Why  should  it  please  you  better  ? ” 

“ Why  should  n’t  it  ? You  know  we  husbands  are  the  most 
selfish  race  in  the  world  : Every  man  for  himself  and  God  for 
us  ail  ! ” 
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‘‘  Or  rather  the  devil  ! ” added  Monsoreau. 

Then  you  really  believe  a man  got  into  the  park  ? 

“ I saw  him  ; seeing  is  believing.’’ 

‘‘You  saw  a man  in  the  park  ? ’’ 

“ Yes/’  said  Monsoreau. 

“ Alone  ? 

“ With  Madame  de  Monsoreau.” 

“ When  ? ” asked  Saint-Luc. 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ Where  ? ” 

“ There,  on  the  left.  Look.” 

And  as  Monsoreau  had  been  walking  with  Saint-Luc  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  thicket,  he  was  able  to  point  ont  the  exact 
place  to  his  companion  from  where  they  stood. 

“ Hum  ! ” said  Saint-Luc,  “ that  wall  is  in  a very  bad  con- 
dition ; I must  inform  the  baron  that  some  one  or  other  is 
injuring  his  property.” 

“ And  whom  do  you  suspect  ? ” 

“ Whom  do  I suspect,  are  you  asking  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  count. 

“ Suspect  of  what  ? ” 

“ Of  climbing  the  wall  to  enter  the  park  and  talk  with  my 
wife  ? ” 

Saint-Luc  seemed  to  be  revolving  the  matter  deeply  in  his 
mind,  and  Monsoreau  awaited  the  resuit  of  his  méditation 
anxiously. 

“ Well  ?”  said  he. 

“ Why,  hang  it  ! ” answered  Saint-Luc,  “ as  far  as  I can  see, 
it  must  hâve  been  ” — 

“ Who  ? ” eagerly  asked  the  count. 

“ Hobody  but  — yourself.” 

“ My  dear  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  you  are  jesting,”  said  the  count, 
completely  taken  aback. 

“ Jesting  ? Faith,  no.  In  the  early  days  of  my  marriage  I 
committed  follies  of  that  sort  ; why  should  n't  you  also  ? ” 

“ Oh,  nonsense.  I see  you  are  trying  to  avoid  giving  me  an 
answer  ; confess  that  that  is  the  case,  my  dear  friend.  But 
do  not  be  afraid,  I hâve  courage.  Help  me  in  my  search,  and 
you  will  be  doing  me  an  immense  favor.” 

Saint-Luc  scratched  his  ear. 

“ I still  think  it  was  you,”  said  he. 
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A truce  to  raillery  ; try  and  look  at  the  matter  seriously, 
monsieur  ; for  I assure  y ou  it  is  very  important.” 

You  think  so  ? ” 

I am  sure  of  it,  I tell  you.” 

Oh,  then,  that  is  different.  And  do  you  know  how  this 
man  manages  to  enter  ? ” 

“ By  stealth,  of  course.” 

Often  ? ” 

Undoubtedly  ; he  has  left  the  marks  of  his  feet  on  the 
• soft  stone  of  the  wall  ; you  eau  see  for  yourself.” 

Yes,  I see  them.” 

^^And  you  never  saw  anything  of  what  I hâve  just  told 
you  ? ” 

Oh,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  I hâve  had  some  suspicions.” 
Ah  ! now  we  are  coming  to  it  ! ” gasped  the  count  ; “ and 
what  did  you  do  ? ” 

I did  nothing.  I was  not  at  ail  uneasy,  for  I believed  it 
was  you.” 

“ But  now  that  I tell  you  it  was  not  ? ” 

“ I believe  you,  my  dear  monsieur.” 

You  believe  me  ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ Well,  and  now  ? ” 

Now  I believe  it  was  some  one  else.” 

The  grand  huntsman  looked  at  him  almost  threateningly  ; but 
Saint-Luc  never  altered  his  affable,  unruffled  demeanor. 

Ah  ! ” cried  Monsoreau,  in  a tone  so  savage  that  the  young 
man  raised  his  head. 

I hâve  another  idea,”  said  he. 

What  is  it  ?” 

What  if  it  were  ” — 

Were  who  ? ” 

No.” 

No  ? ” 

But  it  might  be  ” — 

“Who?” 

“ The  Duc  d’Anjou.” 

“ I thought  so,  too,”  returned  the  count  ; “ but  I hâve  made 
inquiries  and  I found  it  could  not  hâve  been  he.” 

“ Oh,  the  duke  is  a very  wily  intriguer.” 

“ I know  it,  but  it  was  not  he.” 

« You  are  always  answering  : ‘ this  is  not  so  and  that  is 
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not  so/  ’’  said  Saint-Luc  ; “ yet  yon  are  asking  me  for  informa- 
tion.’’ 

^^Because,  as  yon  are  staying  at  the  castle,  yon  ought  to 
know  ” — 

“ Hold  on  a moment,”  cried  Saint-Luc. 

What  is  it  now  ? ” 

I hâve  another  idea.  If  it  was  n’t  yon  and  if  it  was  n’t 
the  dnke,  it  must  hâve  been  I.” 

Yon,  Saint-Luc  ? ” 

Why  not  ? ” 

“ Yon  to  corne  to  the  outside  of  the  park  and  leave  your  horse 
there  when  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  yon  from  riding  np 
to  the  castle  ? ” 

Egad,  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  that.  Yon  see  I 
am  such  a whimsical  créature,”  said  Saint-Luc. 

Is  it  likely  you  would  hâve  fled  when  you  saw  me  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  ? ” 

Faith,  many  would  hâve  fled  for  less.” 

Yon  knew,  then,  you  were  acting  wrong  ? ” said  the  count, 
whose  anger  was  beginning  to  get  the  better  of  him. 

Possibly.” 

“ Ha  ! ” cried  the  count,  turning  pale,  “ so  you  hâve  been 
jeering  at  me,  and  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

“ You  are  mistaken,  monsieur,”  said  Saint-Luc,  drawing  out 
his  watch  and  eying  Monsoreau  with  an  expression  that  sent 
a shudder  through  his  veins,  in  spite  of  his  ferocious  courage, 
for  twenty  minutes.” 

But  this  is  an  insult,  monsieur  ! ” said  the  count. 

And  do  you  believe  you  hâve  not  insulted  me,  monsieur, 
with  ail  those  questions  of  yonrs,  more  worthy  of  a police  spy 
than  of  a gentleman  ? ” 

Ah  ! I see  everything  clearly  now.” 

‘‘A  miracle  ! You  see  clearly  at  ten  in  the  forenoon  ! And 
pray,  what  do  you  see  ? ” 

“ That  you  hâve  an  understanding  with  the  traiter,  the 
coward,  I was  near  killing  yesterday.” 

“Nothing  wonderf ni  in  that,”  answered  Saint-Luc;  “ he  is 
my  friend.” 

“ Then,  if  that  be  the  case,  I will  kill  you  instead  of  him.” 

“ Pshaw  ! in  your  own  house,  suddenly,  without  warning  !” 

“ Do  you  think  I shall  be  over-scrupulous  about  chastising  a 
wretch  like  you  ? ” cried  the  exasperated  nobleman. 
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Ah,  M.  de  Monsoreau,  how  badly  y ou  hâve  been  brought 
up  ! ’’  replied  Saint-Luc,  and  how  sadly  your  manners  hâve 
been  spoiled  by  your  constant  association  with  wild  beasts  ! 
Shame,  shame  ! ” 

Do  you  not  see  that  I am  furious  ! ” roared  the  count, 
standing  before  Saint-Luc  with  folded  arms,  the  hideous  con- 
traction of  his  features  showing  forth  the  agony  and  despair 
that  tore  his  heart. 

Mordieu  ! I should  say  I did  ; and,  to  tell  God’s  truth, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  can  less  afford  to  get  in  a 
rage  than  you  ; you  look  absolutely  hideous,  my  dear  M. 
de  Monsoreau.’’ 

The  count,  beside  himself,  clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Saint-Luc,  “ it  is  you  who  challenge  me,  then, 
not  I you  ; for  you  see  for  yourself  that  I am  perfectly  calm.” 

Yes,  coxcomb,”  answered  Monsoreau,  y es,  minion,  I 

challenge  you.” 

Then  do  me  the  favor,  M.  de  Monsoreau,  to  climb  over 
the  wall  ; on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  we  shall  be  on  neutral 
ground.” 

What  does  that  matter  ? ” cried  the  count. 

It  matters  a good  deal  to  me,”  answered  Saint-Luc  ; I 
should  not  like  to  kill  you  almost  in  your  own  house.” 

Just  as  you  like  !”  said  Monsoreau,  hastening  to  get  over. 

Take  care  ! gently,  count  ! a stone  there  is  just  ready  to 
fall  ; it  must  hâve  been  shaken  pretty  often.  Please  don’t  get 
hurt  ; I should  never  forgive  myself  if  you  did.” 

Then  Saint-Luc  folio wed  the  count,  and  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  wall. 

Corne,  make  haste  ! ” said  Monsoreau,  drawing  his  sword. 

^^Well,  I came  to  the  country  for  pleasure,”  said  Saint-Luc 
to  himself,  and,  faith,  I am  now  going  to  hâve  a little  of  the 
sort  of  amusement  I like.” 

And  he  jumped  to  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

HOW  M.  DE  SAINT-LUC  SHOWED  M.  DE  MONSOREAU  THE 
LUNGE  THE  KING  HAD  SHOWN  HIM. 

M.  DE  Monsoreau  waited  for  Saint-Luc,  sword  in  hand  and 
stamping  the  ground  in  his  fury  at  the  delay. 

Are  you  ready  ? ” said  he. 

I say,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  “ you  hâve  taken  a position 
that  ’s  rather  to  your  advantage  with  your  back  to  the  sun  ; 
still,  I don’t  mind.” 

Monsoreau  wheeled  round  a little. 

‘‘  Ah,  that  ’s  an  improvement,”  said  Saint-Luc  ; now  T shall 
be  better  able  to  see  what  I am  doing.” 

“ Don’t  spare  me,”  said  the  count,  for  certainly  I shall 
not  spare  you.” 

‘^Indeed!”  answered  Saint-Luc;  so  you  really  wish  to 
kill  me,  then  ? ” 

“ Wish  to  kill  you  ? — ah  ! yes  — I am  determined  to  kill 
you.” 

Man  proposes  and  God  disposes,”  said  Saint-Luc,  drawing 
his  sword. 

“ What  are  you  saying  ? ” 

I am  saying — Look  at  yon  bed  of  poppies  and  dandelions.” 

Well  ? ” 

Well,  I mean  to  lay  you  there,”  said  Saint-Luc,  laughing 
and  placing  himself  on  guard. 

Monsoreau  took  the  offensive  impetuously  and  made  two  or 
three  passes  at  his  antagonist  with  the  utmost  quickness,  but 
they  were  parried  with  a quickness  equal  tô  his  own. 

Pardieu  ! monsieur,”  said  Saint-Luc,  while  playing  with 
his  enemy’s  blade,  you  hâve  a very  pretty  knack  with  the 
sword,  and  your  last  thrust  would  hâve  done  for  any  one  except 
Bussy  and  me.” 

Monsoreau  turned  pale  : he  saw  at  last  the  sort  of  man  he 
had  to  deal  with. 

“ You  are,  perhaps,  surprised  to  find,”  continued  Saint-Luc, 
that  I do  not  handle  it  so  badly,  either.  Well,  you  see,  the 
King,  who,  as  you  know,  is  very  fond  of  me,  used  to  give  me 
lessons,  and,  among  other  things,  he  showed  me  a certain 
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lunge  which  I shall  hâve  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  in  a few 
minutes.  I tell  yon  this  because,  should  I kill  you  suddenly, 
it  mnst  be  a pleasure  to  you  to  learn  that  you  owe  your  death 
to  a lunge  taught  me  by  the  King  ; this  ought  to  flatter  you 
excessively.’’ 

You  are  wonderfully  witty,  monsieur/’  said  Monsoreau, 
in  a rage,  at  the  same  time  aiming  a thrust  at  him  with  such 
force  that  it  might  hâve  pierced  a wall. 

Oh,  a person  can  only  do  the  best  he  is  able,”  answered 
Saint-Luc  modestly,  springing  to  one  side  and  by  this  move- 
ment  compelling  lus  adversary  to  half  turn  round,  with  the 
resuit  that  he  had  the  sun  full  in  his  eyes. 

“ Ah,”  said  Saint-Luc,  ‘‘  now  I hâve  you  where  I wanted  to 
hâve  you  before  laying  you  in  the  place  I intend  laying  you. 
Aha  ! what  do  you  think  of  that  last  little  pass  ? Neat,  eh  ? 
Yes,  I am  well  pleased  with  it,  very  well  pleased,  I assure 
you.  Until  now  there  were  fifty  chances  in  a hundred  that 
you  might  not  be  killed;  now  there  is  only  one.” 

And  with  a suppleness,  vigor,  and  fury  which  took  Monso- 
reau completely  by  surprise,  and  which  no  one  would  hâve 
suspected  the  existence  of  in  this  effeminate  young  man,  Saint- 
Luc  lunged  five  tiines  in  rapid  succession  at  the  grand  hunts- 
man,  who  parried  the  thrusts,  although  quite  dazed  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  adversary’s  movements  ; then  Saint-Luc  made 
a feint,  parried,  and  thrust  in  a peculiar  fashion,  which  the 
count  did  not  see  clearly,  owing  to  the  sunlight  in  his  eyes, 
and  plunged  his  sword  into  his  enemy’s  chest. 

Monsoreau  remained  on  his  feet  for  a moment,  like  an  up- 
rooted  oak  that  is  waiting  for  a breath  of  air  to  tell  it  in  what 
direction  it  is  to  fall. 

There  go  your  hundred  chances  now,”  said  Saint-Luc, 
and  hâve  the  goodness  to  notice,  monsieur,  that  you  will  fall 
just  where  I said  you  should.” 

The  count’s  strength  failed  hiin,  his  hands  opened,  a dark 
cloud  spread  over  his  eyes,  his  knees  bent  uuder  him,  and  he 
sank  on  the  poppies,  crimsoning  the  purple  flowers  with  his 
blood.  Saint-Luc,  after  wiping  his  sword,  stood  quietly  by, 
watching  the  changes  that  came  over  the  face  of  the  dying 
man. 

Ah  ! you  hâve  killed  me,  monsieur,”  said  Monsoreau. 

I did  my  best  to  do  so,”  answered  Saint-Luc  ; but  now 
that  I see  you  stretched  there  and  on  the  point  of  death,  devil 
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take  me  if  I am  not  sorrv  for  what  I hâve  doue.  I respect 
y ou,  monsieur  ; y ou  were  horribly  jealous,  but  y ou  werea  brave 
man/’ 

And  quite  satisfied  with  this  funeral  oration,  Saint-Luc  knelt 
beside  Monsoreau  and  said  : 

‘‘  Hâve  you  any  last  wishes  you  would  like  to  mention  ? I 
give  you  my  word  as  a gentleman  that  they  shall  be  executed. 
I know  from  my  own  expérience  that,  when  a person  is 
wounded,  he  is  generally  thirsty.  Shall  I get  you  something 
to  drink  ? ” 

Monsoreau  did  not  answer. 

He  had  turned  over  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  biting  the 
turf  and  writhing  in  his  blood. 

Poor  de  vil  ! ” muttered  Saint-Luc,  rising.  “ O friendship, 
friendship,  thon  art  an  exacting  divinity  ! ” 

Monsoreau  opened  his  fading  eyes,  tried  to  raise  his  head, 
and  fell  back  with  a dismal  groan. 

It  ’s  ail  over  ! ” said  Saint-Luc  ; “ he  is  dead  ; no  use  think- 
ing  any  more  about  it.  It  ’s  easy  enough  saying  : ‘ Think  no 
more  about  it,’  when  you  hâve  killed  a man.  Not  so  easy  for- 
getting  it,  though.  Well,  no  one  can  say  I hâve  wasted  my 
time  in  the  country.” 

And,  climbing  over  the  wall  again,  he  took  his  way  to  the 
castle  through  the  park. 

The  first  person  he  perceived  was  Diane  ; she  was  talking 
with  her  friend. 

“ How  well  black  will  become  her  ! ” said  Saint-Luc.  . 

Then  approaching  the  two  charming  women  : 

Excuse  me,  my  dear  madame,”  said  he  to  Diane,  but  will 
you  allow  me  to  say  a few  words  in  private  to  Madame  de 
Saint-Luc  ? ” 

Of  course,  my  friend,”  answered  Madame  de  Monsoreau. 
‘‘  I must  go  and  see  my  father,  who  is  in  the  library.  When 
you  hâve  finished  with  M.  de  Saint-Luc,”  she  added,  addressing 
her  friend,  please  corne  and  join  me  there.” 

Yes,  without  fail,”  replied  Jeanne. 

And  Diane  left  them,  with  a bow  and  a smile. 

Husband  and  wife  were  alone. 

Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? Why  this  gloomy  mien,  hus- 
band mine  ? ” asked  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  looking  at  him 
merrily. 

Because  I feel  gloomy,”  answered  Saint-Luc. 
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What  has  happened  ? ” 

Oh,  an  accident,  unfortiinately.” 

To  y ou  ? ’’  inquired  Jeanne,  in  alarm. 

Not  exactly  to  me,  but  to  a person  who  was  with  me  ? ” 
Who  is  this  person  ? ” 

The  person  I was  walking  with.” 

“ M.  de  Monsoreau  ? ” 

Alas  ! yes.  Poor  dear  man  ! ” 

. What  has  happened  to  him  ? ” 

I believe  he  ’s  dead.” 

Dead  ! ” cried  Jeanne,  with  very  natural  agitation,  dead  ! ” 
That  ’s  the  state  of  the  case.” 

He  who  was  here  awhile  ago,  talking  and  looking  round 
him  ” — 

Ah,  that  was  just  the  cause  of  his  death  ; he  looked 
round  him  too  much,  but,  above  ail,  he  talked  too  much.” 

Saint-Luc,  my  love,”  said  the  young  woman,  seizing  both 
his  hands. 

What  ’s  the  matter  ? ” 

You  are  hiding  something  from  me.” 

I ? Nothing,  I swear  to  you,  not  even  the  place  where  he 
lies.” 

And  where  does  he  lie  ? ” 

Yonder,  behind  the  wall,  near  the  spot  where  our  friend 
Bussy  is  in  the  habit  of  tying  his  horse.” 

Was  it  you  that  killed  him,  Saint-Luc  ? ” 

Egad,  I don’t  see  who  else  it  could  be.  There  were  only 
two  of  us  ; I am  here  safe  and  Sound,  and  telling  you  that  he 
is  dead.  I donT  see  that  it  is  very  hard  to  guess  which  of  us 
two  killed  the  other.” 

Unhappy  man,  what  hâve  you  done  ! ” 

But,  my  darling,”  said  Saint-Luc,  ^^he  challenged  me;  he 
was  the  first  to  draw  the  sword.” 

It  is  frightful  ! frightful  ! the  poor  man  ! ” 

Good,”  said  Saint-Luc.  I was  sure  of  it  ; before  another 
week  he  will  be  called  Saint  Monsoreau.” 

But  you  cannot  stay  here  ! ” cried  Jeanne.  You  cannot 
dwell  longer  under  the  roof  of  the  man  you  hâve  slain.” 

<‘The  very  thing  I said  to  myself,  my  dear,  and  so  I ran 
here  to  ask  you  to  get  ready  to  leave.” 

“ He  has  not  wounded  you,  I hope  ?” 

Many  thanks  ! Your  question  cornes  a little  late  ; the 
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interest  in  me  manifested  by  it,  bowever,  restores  harmony 
between  us  ; no,  I am  uninjured.” 

So  we  are  to  start,  then  ? ” 

As  soon  as  possible,  for  y ou  understand  the  accident  may 
be  discovered  at  any  moment.’’ 

And  wliat  an  accident  ! ” cried  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  who 
could  not  get  the  thought  of  this  catastrophe  out  of  her  mind. 

“ Alas  ! ” murmured  Saint-Luc. 

But,  now  I think  of  it,”  said  Jeanne,  “Madame  de  Mon- 
soreau is  a widow.” 

“ Just  the  very  thing  I was  saying  to  myself  awhile  ago.” 

“ After  you  killed  him  ? ” 

“ No,  before.” 

“ Well,  well,  while  I am  breaking  the  news  to  her  ” — 

“ Break  it  very  gently,  my  darling  ; spare  her  conjugal  sus- 
ceptibilities.” 

“ You  wicked  man  ! Well,  while  I am  telling  her,  do  you 
saddle  the  horses  yourself  as  if  for  an  ordinary  ride.” 

“An  excellent  idea.  You  uiust  manage  to  get  hold  of  many 
others,  for  I confess  this  head  of  mine  is  growing  just  a bit 
muddled.” 

“ But  where  are  we  to  go  ? ” 

“ To  Paris.” 

“ Paris  ! What  about  the  King  ? ” 

“ The  King  has  forgotten  everything  by  this  time  ; too  many 
important  events  hâve  happened  since  then  for  him  to  remem- 
ber  our  little  escapade  ; besides,  if  there  is  war,  as  is  probable, 
my  place  is  at  his  side.” 

“ Very  well  ; let  us  set  out  for  Paris,  then.” 

“ Of  course  ; but  I want  a peu  and  ink.” 

“ Whom  are  j^ou  writing  to  ? ” 

“Bussy;  you  understand  I can’t  very  well  quit  Anjou  in 
this  fashion  without  telling  him  the  reason.” 

“ You  are  right  ; you  ’ll  find  what  you  need  in  my  chamber.” 

Saint-Luc  went  upstairs,  and,  with  a hand  which  ail  his 
efforts  could  not  keep  from  trembling,  he  wrote  hastily  the 
folio wing  Unes  : 

“ Dear  Friend  : You  will  learn  ere  long  by  the  voice  of 
rumor  of  the  accident  that  has  befallen  M.  de  Monsoreau  ; 
we  had  a discussion  together,  close  by  the  old  thicket,  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of  dilapidated  walls,  and  on  the  inconven- 
ience  produced  by  horses  that  travel  home  without  a rider. 
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“ In  the  beat  of  the  argument,  M.  de  Monsoreau  fell  upon  a 
bed  of  poppies  and  dandelions,  and  had  sucli  a hard  fall  that 
he  is  now  as  dead  as  a door  nail. 

“ Your  friend  for  Hfe, 

Saint-Luc. 

“ P.  S.  — As  this  accident  might  seem  to  y ou,  at  first  sight, 
somewhat  improbable,  I had  better  add  that,  when  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  each  of  us  held  a sword  in  his  hand. 

‘‘  I am  starting  for  Paris  immediately  to  make  my  peace 
with  the  King,  as  these  quarters  do  not  seem  to  me  very  safe 
after  what  has  taken  place.” 

Ten  minutes  later,  one  of  the  baron’s  servants  set  off  for 
Angers  with  this  letter,  while  M.  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc 
left  the  park  by  a small  gâte  opening  on  a cross-road.  Diane 
was  in  tears  at  their  departure,  and  very  much  at  a loss, 
besides,  how  to  relate  to  her  father  the  sad  catastrophe  that 
had  just  happened. 

She  had  turned  away  her  eyes  from  Saint-Luc  when  he 
approached  her. 

The  way  your  friends  always  treat  you  if  you  do  theni  a 
service,”  said  Saint-Luc  afterward  to  his  wife.  ‘‘  Decidedly, 
there  is  no  gratitude  in  the  world.  I happen  to  be  the  only 
person  in  it  who  is  grateful.” 


CHAPTER  LXVTI. 

IN  WHICH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER  ENTERS  ANGERS,  BUT  NOT  IN 
A VERY  TRIUMPHANT  FASHION. 

Almost  at  the  very  moment  when  M.  de  Monsoreau  fell 
beneath  the  sword  of  Saint-Luc,  a loud  flourish  of  trumpets 
sounded  before  the  gates  of  Angers,  which,  as  we  know,  were 
always  kept  carefully  closed. 

The  guards,  who  had  received  previous  notice,  hoisted  the 
standard  and  responded  with  an  equally  harmonious  blast. 

Catharine  de  Medicis  was  about  to  enter  the  city,  folio wed 
by  an  imposing  train  of  attendants. 

Bussy  was  at  once  informed  of  her  arrivai  ; he  rose  from  bed 
and  went  to  notify  the  prince,  who  straightway  got  into  his. 
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Certainly,  tlie  miisic  played  by  the  Angevine  trumpets  was 
very  fine  music,  but  it  had  none  of  that  power  which  levelled 
the  walls  of  Jéricho;  the  gates  of  Angers  did  not  open. 

Catharine  leaned  out  of  the  litter  so  that  the  guards  could 
see  her,  expecting  that  the  majesty  of  a royal  countenance 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

They  looked  at  the  queen,  even  saluted  her  courteously,  but 
the  gates  remained  closed. 

Catharine  sent  one  of  her  gentlemen  to  the  barriers.  He  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  politeness. 

But  when  he  demanded  that  the  gates  should  be  thrown 
open  for  the  queen  mother,  and  that  her  majesty  should  be 
received  with  ail  due  honor,  he  was  told  that  Angers  was  a 
military  fortress  and  its  gates  could  not  be  opened  until  certain 
indispensable  formalities  were  complied  with. 

The  gentleman  returned,  very  crestfallen,  to  his  mistress, 
and  then  there  dropped  from  the  lips  of  Catharine,  in  ail 
the  bitterness  of  their  significance,  in  ail  the  fulness  of 
their  meaning,  the  words  which  Louis  XIV.  was  to  use  later 
on,  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  altered  condition  of  the  royal 
authority  : 

I am  kept  waiting  ! ’’  she  murmured. 

And  the  gentlemen  who  were  beside  her  trembled. 

At  length,  Bussy,  who  had  been  lecturing  the  duke  for  half 
an  hour  and  laying  before  him  a multitude  of  State  reasons, 
ail  in  favor  of  the  x^olicy  he  wished  him  to  adopt,  — Bussy,  we 
say,  came  to  a decision  on  his  own  account. 

He  had  bis  horse  saddled  and  magnificently  caparisoned, 
selected  five  gentlemen  he  knew  to  be  particularly  odious  to 
the  queen  mother,  and  advanced  slowly  at  their  head  to  meet 
her  majesty. 

Catharine  was  beginning  to  grow  tired,  not  of  waiting,  but 
of  devising  schemes  to  avenge  the  slight  of  which  she  was  the 
victim. 

She  recalled  the  Arabian  story  of  the  rebellious  genius, 
imprisoned  in  a copper  vase,  who  promised  to  enrich  any  one 
'^estoring  him  to  freedom,  but  who,  in  his  rage  at  having  to 
wait  ten  centuries  for  his  release,  swore  then  to  kill  any  one 
rash  enough  to  break  the  cover. 

Catharine’s  frame  of  mind  was  now  somewhat  siniilar. 

She  had  intended  to  be  very  gracions  to  the  gentlemen  who, 
she  believed,  would  eagerly  corne  to  greet  her, 
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Then  she  made  a vow  to  crush  with  lier  wrath.  the  first  of 
them  who  approached  her. 

Bussy,  in  ail  the  trappings  of  war,  appeared  at  the  barrier, 
and  looked  vaguely  before  him,  like  some  noctnrnal  sentry 
who  listens  rather  than  sees. 

Who  goes  there  ? ’’  he  cried. 

Catharine  had  expected  some  show  of  respect,  at  the  very 
least  ; her  gentleman-in-waiting  looked  at  her  to  learn  her 
wishes. 

Go,”  said  she,  “ go  again  to  the  barrier  ; I hear  some  one 
crying  : ^ Who  goes  there  ? ’ Answer  him,  monsieur,  — it  is  a 
mere  formality.” 

The  gentleman  proceeded  to  the  portcullis. 

It  is  the  queen  mother,”  said  he,  who  has  corne  to  visit 
the  good  city  of  Angers.” 

^Wery  well,  monsieur,”  answered  Bussy;  be  so  kind  as  to 
turn  to  the  left  ; about  eighty  yards  from  here  you  will  find 
the  postern  ! ” 

The  postern  ! ” cried  the  gentleman,  the  postern  ! A pos- 
tern for  her  majesty  ! ” 

Bussy  was  no  longer  there  to  hear. 

AVith  his  friends,  who  were  laughing  in  their  sleeves,  he 
advanced  to  the  spot  where  he  had  said  the  queen  mother 
could  enter. 

Did  your  majesty  hear  him?”  asked  the  gentleman.  The 
postern  ” — 

Oh,  yes,  I heard  ; let  us  enter  by  the  postern,  since  it  is 
the  path  pointed  ont  to  us.” 

And  she  flashed  a glance  at  her  attendant  that  made  him 
turn  pale  ; he  knew  his  ill-timed  remark  had  added  to  the 
humiliation  imposed  on  his  sovereign. 

The  queen  mother  and  her  retinue  turned  to  the  left,  and 
the  postern  was  opened. 

Bussy  advanced  on  foot,  with  sword  in  hand,  beyond  the 
gâte,  and  bowed  respectfully  to  Catharine  ; the  plumes  of  his 
companions  swept  the  ground. 

Your  majesty,”  said  he,  “is  welcome  to  Angers.” 

But  neither  did  the  drummers  who  were  with  him  beat  their 
drums,  nor  did  his  halberdiers  présent  arms. 

The  queen  descended  from  her  litter  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a gentleman  of  her  suite,  walked  to  the  little  gâte, 
merely  saying  : 
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“ Thanks,  M.  de  Bussy.” 

This  was  ail  that  came,  at  présent,  of  the  méditations  she 
had  been  given  such  a length  of  time  to  make. 

She  marched  along  with  head  erect. 

Bussy  uttered  a word  of  warning  and  even  took  h-old  of  her 
arm. 

“ Ah  ! take  care,  madame,”  said  he,  the  door  is  very  low  ; 
your  majesty  might  get  hurt.” 

“ I must  stoop,  then  ? ” answered  the  queen.  “ I hardly 
know  how  to  do  so  ; it  is  the  first  time  I entered  a city  in  this 
fashion.” 

These  words,  though  spoken  perfectly  naturally,  had  a sig- 
nificance  and  far-reaching  import  in  the  eyes  of  many  présent 
— Angevines  as  well  as  sagacious  courtiers  — that  aroused 
some  little  alarm  ; even  Bussy  twitched  his  mustache  and 
turned  away  his  eyes. 

You  hâve  gone  too  far,”  whispered  Livarot  in  his  ear. 

Pshaw  ! ” answered  Bussy,  “ she  ’ll  hâve  to  put  up  with  a 
good  many  more  expériences  of  the  saine  sort.” 

The  litter  was  hoisted  over  the  wall  by  ropes  and  pulleys, 
and  Catharine  was  enabled  to  proceed  in  it  to  the  palace. 
Bussy  and  his  friends  got  on  horseback  and  rode  on  each  side 
of  the  litter. 

“ My  son  ! ” suddenly  exclaimed  the  queen  mother  ; I do 
not  see  my  son,  M.  d’Anjou  ? ” 

These  words,  which  she  would  hâve  wished  to  leave 
unspoken,  were  wrung  from  her  by  the  rage  she  could  not 
control.  The  absence  of  François  at  such  u moment  put  the 
finishing  touch  on  the  insults  she  had  received. 

“ Monseigneur  is  ill  and  in  bed,  madame,”  said  Bussy  ; if 
it  were  not  so,  your  majesty  is  well  aware  his  highness  would 
hâve  been  the  first  to  meet  you  and  do  the  honors  of  his  city.” 

And  now  the  hypocrisy  of  Catharine  was  sublime. 

111  ! my  poor  child  ill  ! ” she  cried.  “ Ah  ! gentlemen,  let 
us  get  on  quickly.  I hope  he  is,  at  least,  well  cared  for.” 

^‘We  do  our  best,”  answered  Bussy,  staring  at  her  in  sur- 
prise, as  if  he  would  know  whether  this  woman  had  really  a 
mother’ s heart. 

“ Is  he  aware  that  I am  here  ? ” resumed  Catharine,  after  a 
silence  she  had  usefully  employed  in  scanning  the  faces  of  ail 
the  gentlemen  présent. 

Yes,  madame,  y es,  certain  ly.” 
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Catharine  pinched  her  lips. 

“ He  must  be  very  sick,  then,”  she  added,  pityingly. 
Awfully  sick,  indeed,”  answered  Bussy.  “ His  highness  is 
subject  to  these  sudden  indispositions.” 

It  was  a sudden  attack,  was  it,  M.  de  Bussy  ? ” 
Undoubtedly,  madame.” 

In  this  way  they  reached  the  palace,  between  two  long  Unes 
of  spectators,  massed  on  each  side  of  the  litter. 

Bussy  made  his  way  to  the  duke  with  such  speed  that  when 
he  entered  the  bedroom  he  was  out  of  breath. 

‘‘  She  is  here,”  said  he.  Look  out  ” — 

“ She  is  furious,  then  ? ” 

“ Yes,  she  is  rather  in  a temper.” 

Does  she  complain  ? ” 

“No,  much  worse;  she  smiles.” 

“ How  did  the  people  receive  her  ? ” 

“ The  people  were  as  still  as  a post  ; they  stared  at  this 
woman  in  dumb  terror  ; they  may  not  know  her,  but  their 
instinct  tells  them  what  she  is.” 

“ And  she  ? ” 

“ Sent  them  kisses,  ail  the  time  biting  the  tips  of  her  fingers.” 

“ The  devil  ! ” 

“ The  devil  5 yes,  you  ’re  right,  monseigneur.  You  know  now 
with  whoni  the  game  is  to  be  played  ; play  it  cunningly.” 

“ It  will  be  war  between  us,  will  it  not  ? ” 

“ Yes,  with  the  odds  against  you.  Ask  a hundred  to  get 
ten,  and,  with  her,  you  may  thank  your  stars  if  you  get  five.” 

“ Pshaw  ! you  think  me  so  weak,  then,  do  you  ? Are  you 
ail  there  ? Why  has  not  Monsoreau  returned  ? ” asked  the 
duke. 

“ I suppose  he  is  at  Meridor  — Oh,  we  can  do  very  well 
without  him.” 

“Her  majesty  the  queen  mother  ! ” cried  the  usher,  at  the 
threshold  of  the  apartment. 

And  Catharine  appeared  at  the  same  moment,  looking  pale, 
and  dressed  in  black,  according  to  her  custom. 

The  duke  made  a movement  to  rise.  But  Catharine,  with  an 
agility  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a woman  of  her  âge,  flung 
her  self  into  her  son’s  arm  s and  covered  his  face  with  kisses. 

“ She  will  stifle  him,”  thought  Bussy,  “ and,  mordieu  ! they 
are  real  kisses  ! ” 

She  did  more,  she  wept. 
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We  h ad  better  be  on  our  guard,”  said  Antraguet  to  Bussy  ; 
every  tear  will  be  paid  for  by  a hogshead  of  blood.’’ 

When  she  had  finisbed  her  embraces  Catharine  sat  down  by 
the  duke’s  pillow,  and  Bussy  inade  a sign  to  bis  compaiiions  to 
withdraw.  As  for  himself,  he  acted  as  if  he  were  at  home, 
leaned  against  one  of  the  bedposts,  and  listened  tranquilly. 

“ Would  y ou  iiot  be  kind  enough  to  look  after  my  poor  at- 
tendants, my  dear  M.  de  Bussy?”  said  Catharine,  abruptly. 

Next  to  our  son,  you  are  our  dearest  friend  ; and  you  are  quite 
fainiliar  with  the  palace,  are  you  not  ? You  will,  then,  î am 
sure,  do  me  this  favor.” 

It  was  impossible  not  to  obey. 

“ Caught  ! ” said  Bussy  to  himself. 

Madame,’*  he  answered,  I am  only  too  happy  to  do  any- 
thing  for  your  majesty,  and  so  I take  my  leave.” 

Then  he  added,  in  his  own  mind  : 

You  are  not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  doors  here  as  you 
are  with  those  of  the  Louvre  ; l’il  return.” 

And  he  passed  out,  unable  to  make  even  a sign  to  the  duke. 
Catharine  distrusted  him,  and  so  ne  ver  took  her  eyes  off  him 
for  a moment. 

Catharine  tried  first  to  find  out  if  her  son  was  really  sick  or 
only  pretending  to  be  so. 

She  would  base  ail  her  diplomatie  operations  on  the  resuit  of 
her  discoveries. 

But  François,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  mother’s  son, 
played  his  part  to  perfection. 

She  had  wept  ; he  was  in  a burning  fever. 

Catharine  was  deceived;  she  believed  him  really  ill,  and 
hoped  to  hâve  more  influence  over  a mind  enfeebled  by  suf- 
ferings. 

Her  marks  of  tender  affection  for  the  duke  became  more 
numerous  than  ever;  she  embraced  him  anew  and  wept  so 
freely  that  François  was  amazed  and  inquired  the  cause  of 
her  émotion. 

You  hâve  nui  so  great  a risk,  my  child,”  she  answered. 

“ While  escaping  from  the  Louvre,  mother  ? ” 

“ Oh,  no  ; after  you  had  escaped.” 

“ How  is  that  ? ” 

Those  who  aided  you  in  this  unhappy  flight  ” — 

‘‘  Well  ? ” 

“ Were  your  most  bitter  enemies.” 
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She  knows  nothing/’  he  thought,  but  she  would  like  to 
know.” 

The  King  of  Navarre,”  she  broke  ont,  bluntly,  the  eternal 
scourge  of  our  race  — oh  ! I was  well  aware  it  was  he.” 

Ah  ! ” said  François  to  himself  ; so  she  knows.” 

“ Do  you  know,”  said  she,  “ that  he  boasts  of  it,  and  believes 
that  he  will  now  carry  ail  before  him  ? ” 

“ It  is  impossible,  inother,”  he  answered  ; some  one  has 
been  practising  on  your  credulity.” 

Why  do  you  say  that  ? ” 

Because  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  escape,  and,  even 
though  he  had,  I am  perfectly  safe,  as  you  see  — I hâve  not 
met  the  King  of  Navarre  for  two  years.” 

“ That  is  not  the  only  danger  I want  to  speak  to  you  about, 
my  son,”  said  Catharine,  feeling  that  the  stroke  had  not  told. 

And  what  is  the  other  one,  mother  ? ” he  replied,  directing 
a glance  frequently  at  the  tapestry  in  front  of  the  alcôve 
behind  the  queen,  which  was  shaking. 

Catharine  approached  François,  and,  in  tones  she  intended 
should  inspire  him  Avith  terror  : 

The  King’s  anger  ! ” said  she,  “ the  furious  anger  that 
now  threatens  you.” 

Oh,  that  danger,”  he  answered,  ^‘is  pretty  much  on  a level 
with  the  other,  madame  ; I hâve  no  doubt  my  brother  is  in  a 
furious  rage  ; but  I am  safe.” 

You  really  believe  that  ? ” said  she,  in  a voice  calculated 
to  intimidate  the  boldest. 

The  tapestry  trembled. 

I am  sure  of  it,”  said  the  duke  ; the  more  so,  my 
kind  mother,  that  you  yourself  hâve  corne  hither  to  warn  me 
of  it.” 

‘^Why  so?”  asked  Catharine,  disturbed  by  the  prince’s 
calmness. 

Because,”  said  he,  after  another  look  at  the  tapestry,  if 
you  had  been  charged  only  with  threats  you  would  not  hâve 
corne,  and  the  King,  in  that  case,  Avould  hâve  hesitated  before 
he  placed  such  a hostage  as  your  majesty  in  my  power.” 

Catharine  raised  her  head,  alarmed. 

I a hostage  ! ” she  exclaimed. 

^^The  most  sacred  and  venerable  of  ail  hostages,”  he  an- 
swered with  a smile,  kissing  her  hand,  and  directing  another 
triumphant  glance  at  the  tapestrj^ 
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Catharine  dropped  her  arms  by  ber  side,  completely  over- 
whelmed  ; sbe  could  not  guess  that  Bussy  was  watching  bis 
master  tbrougb  a secret  and  partly  open  door,  holding  bim  in 
cbeck  under  ber  very  eyes,  and,  almost  ever  since  tbe  con- 
versation bad  opened,  quickening  bis  courage  wbenever  be 
sbowed  signs  of  faltering. 

“ My  son,”  said  sbe,  at  lengtb,  “ you  are  quite  rigbt  ; my 
message  to  you  is  a message  of  peace.” 

I will  listen,  motber,”  said  François;  ‘^witb  ail  tbe  respect 
I am  in  tbe  babit  of  sbowing  for  every  word  you  utter  ; I 
tbink  it  looks  as  if  we  were  beginning  to  understand  eacb 
other.” 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

GREAT  ISSUES  OFTEN  HAVE  SMALL  CAUSES. 

It  was  évident  to  Catharine  tbat  ber  efforts  so  far  bad  been 
abortive. 

Her  discomfiture  was  so  unexpected  and,  above  ail,  so  differ- 
ent from  anytbing  in  her  expérience,  tbat  sbe  wondered  if  her 
son  could  be  as  firm  in  bis  refusai  as  he  seemed,  when  a quite 
trivial  incident  suddenly  changed  tbe  aspect  of  affairs. 

We  bave  seen  battles  tbat  were  almost  lost  won  by  a 
change  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  wind,  and  vice  versa  ; Marengo 
and  Waterloo  are  cases  in  point. 

A grain  of  sand  can  alter  tbe  working  of  tbe  most  powerful 
machine. 

Bussy,  as  we  bave  mentioned  already,  was  stationed  in  a 
secret  lobby  running  into  tbe  Duc  d’Anjou’s  alcôve,  and  so 
placed  that  he  could  be  seen  only  by  tbe  prince  ; from  bis 
biding-place  he  thrust  bis  head  ont  tbrougb  a slit  in  tbe 
tapestry  wbenever  a word  was  uttered  that  appeared  danger- 
ous  to  bis  cause. 

His  cause,  as  must  be  already  plain  to  tbe  reader,  was  war 
at  any  price.  He  bad  to  stop  in  Anjou  as  long  as  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau remained  there,  so  as  to  be  in  a position  to  watcb  tbe 
husband  and  visit  tbe  wife. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  extreme  simplicity  of  tbis  policy  of 
bis,  it  unsettled  tbe  entire  policy  of  France  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  ; great  issues  often  bave  small  causes. 
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This  was  the  reason  why  Bussy,  with  many  a wink  and 
raany  a furious  grimace,  and  swaggering  gestures  and  terrifie 
frowns,  was  inciting  his  master  to  assume  an  attitude  of  posi- 
tive truculence. 

The  duke,  who  was  afraid  of  Bussy,  allowed  himself  to  be 
incited,  and,  as  we  hâve  seen,  no  one  could  hâve  been  more 
truculent  with  a mother  than  he  was  with  C^atharine. 

Catharine  was,  then,  beaten  at  ail  points,  and  was  thinking 
only  of  effecting  an  honorable  retreat,  when  a trifling  occur- 
rence, almost  as  unlooked  for  as  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  obstinacy, 
came  to  her  rescue. 

Suddenly,  just  at  the  most  racy  part  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween  mother  and  son,  just  when  the  Duc  d’Anjou  was  exhibiting 
the  most  stubbornness,  Bussy  felt  some  one  pulling  at  his  eloak. 

Anxious  not  to  lose  a word  of  the  dialogue,  he  stretched  his 
hand  round  to  the  place  where  he  experienced  the  tugging, 
and,  without  ever  turning,  caught  a fist  ; travelling  up  further, 
he  discovered  an  arm,  after  the  arm  a shoulder,  and  after  the 
shoulder  a man. 

Seeing  then  that  the  matter  was  worth  attending  to,  he 
turned  round. 

The  man  was  Kémy. 

Bussy  was  going  to  speak,  but  Bémy  laid  a finger  on  his 
lips,  and  gently  drew  his  master  into  the  adjoining  chamber. 

What  is  the  matter,  Bémy  ? ” asked  the  count,  impatiently, 
and  why  do  you  disturb  me  at  such  a moment  ? ” 

A letter,”  said  Bémy,  in  a low  voice. 

The  de  vil  take  you  ! For  a mere  letter  you  drag  me  away 
from  a colloquy  as  important  as  the  onel  and  the  Duc  d’Anjou 
hâve  just  been  having  together  ! ” 

Bémy  was  not  at  ail  put  out  by  this  sally. 

There  are  letters  and  letters,”  said  he. 

He  ’s  sure  to  hâve  a reason  for  what  he  does,”  thought 
Bussy.  Where  does  this  corne  from  ? ” he  asked. 

From  Méridor.” 

Ah  ! ” cried  Bussy,  eagerly  ; from  Méridor  ! Thanks,  my 
dear  Bémy,  thanks  ! ” 

I hâve  not  done  wrong,  then  ? ” 

“ As  if  you  ever  did  wrong  ! Where  is  the  letter  ? ” 

Ah,  that  is  the  very  thing  that  led  me  to  think  it  of  the 
highest  importance  ; the  messenger  will  give  it  to  none  but 
you.” 
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He  is  right.  Is  lie  here  ? ” 

^‘Yes.” 

“ Bring  him  in.” 

Rémy  opened  the  door  and  beckoned  to  a man  that  looked 
like  a groom  to  enter. 

“ This  is  M.  de  Bussy,”  said  he,  pointing  to  the  count. 

Give  it  to  me,”  said  Bussy  ; I am  the  person  you  are 
looking  for,”  and  he  handed  him  a demi-pistole. 

Oh,  I know  you  well,”  said  the  groom,  giving  him  the 
letter. 

“ Was  it  from  her  you  received  it  ? ” 

“ No,  not  from  her,  but  from  him.” 

“ Whom  do  you  mean  by  him  ? ” asked  Bussy,  glancing  at 
the  address. 

M.  de  Saint-Luc.” 

Ah!  ah!” 

Bussy  had  become  slightly  pale,  for  at  the  words  “ but  from 
him  ” he  fancied  the  letter  might  hâve  corne  from  the  husband 
and  not  from  the  wife,  and  the  mere  thought  of  Monsoreau  had 
the  curions  elîect  of  making  Bussy  change  color. 

Bussy  turned  round  to  read,  and  to  hide,  while  reading,  that 
émotion  which  every  one  must  manifest  on  the  receipt  of  an 
important  letter,  unless  he  be  Cæsar  Borgia,  Machiavelli,  Cath- 
arine  de  Médicis,  or  the  devil. 

Oui*  poor  Bussy  did  right  to  turn  round,  for,  before  he  had  fin- 
ished  the  letter,  with  which  our  readers  are  already  acquainted, 
the  blood  surged  to  his  temples  and  into  his  eyes  like  a storni- 
driven  sea  ; from  pale  he  became  purple,  was  for  a moment 
stunned,  and,  feeling  that  he  should  fall,  he  tottered  to  an  arm- 
chair  near  the  wmdow  and  sank  into  it. 

Go  away,”  said  Rémy  to  the  groom,  who  was  quite  be- 
wildered  b}^  the  effect  produced  by  the  letter  he  had  brought. 

Rémy  piished  him  outsicle,  and  then  the  messenger  took  to 
his  heeïs  ; he  felt  the  news  in  the  letter  was  bad,  and  feared 
he  might  be  asked  to  surrender  the  money  he  had  jiist 
received. 

Rémy  returned  to  the  count  and  shook  his  arm. 

“ Mordieu  ! ” cried  he,  answer  me  on  the  instant,  or  by 
Saint  Æsculapius,  I ’ll  bleed  every  limb  in  your  body  ! ” 

Bussy  looked  up.  He  was  no  longer  red,  he  was  no  longer 
dazed  ; but  he  was  very  glooniy. 

Look,”  said  he,  at  what  Saint-Luc  lias  doue  for  me.” 
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And  he  handed  Rémy  the  letter. 

Remy  read  eagerly. 

Well,”  lie  replied,  “ ail  this  strikes  me  as  very  fine.  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  is  a gallant  man.  I rather  like  people  wlio  expedite 
the  passage  of  a soûl  to  imrgatory  in  tliis  fashion.” 

It  is  incredible  ! ” stammered  Bussy. 

Certainly,  it  is  incredible  ; but  tliat  lias  nothing  to  tfe  witli 
the  question.  This  is  how  we  stand  now  : in  nine  months  1 ’ll 
hâve  a Comtesse  de  Bussy  for  my  patient.  Mordieu  ! hâve  no 
fear  ; as  an  accoucheur  I hn  a match  for  Ambroise  Paré  hini- 
self.’’ 

Yes,”  said  Bussy  ; she  shall  be  my  wife.’’ 

“ I donT  see  that  there  can  be  much  trouble  about  that  ; she 
is  a good  deal  more  your  wife  now  than  she  lias  ever  been  lier 
husband’s.” 

“ Monsoreau  dead  ! ” 

Dead  ! ” repeated  Le  Haudouin  ; it  was  his  fate.” 

“Oh,  it  seems  to  me,  Rémy,  as  if  I were  in  a dream.  What  ! 
never  again  to  behold  the  spectre  that  was  always  coming  be- 
tween  me  and  happiness.  Oh,  Rémy,  we  must  be  mistaken.’’ 

“ Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Alordieu  — read  the  letter  again  : 
^ fell  upon  a bed  of  poppies  and  dandelions  ’ — see  ! — ‘ had  such 
a hard  fall  that  he  is  now  dead  ’ — see  ! — I hâve  often  noticed 
that  it  is  a very  dangerous  thing  to  fall  on  poppies  ; but  I used 
to  be  under  the  impression  formerly  that  only  women  were 
exposed  to  this  péril. 

“ But,’’  said  Bussy,  who  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
quips  of  his  companion,  and  was  trying  to  pursue  his  own 
thoughts  through  the  turns  and  windings  of  their  complicated 
course,  “ Diane  cannot  remain  at  Méridor.  I do  not  wish  it. 
She  must  go  somewhere  else,  somewhere  where  she  can  forget.” 

“ I don’t  know  a better  place  than  Paris,”  answered  Le 
Haudouin  ; “ no  place  in  the  world  where  you  forget  more 
easily  than  Paris.” 

“ You  are  right.  She  can  occupy  her  little  house  in  the  Rue 
des  Tourn elles,  and  we  ’ll  spend  the  ten  months  of  her  widow- 
hood  there  in  close  retirement,  that  is,  if  it  be  possible  for  hap- 
piness to  remain  concealed  from  public  eyes.  Then,  the 
morning  of  the  célébration  of  our  marriage  will  be  but  the 
renewal  of  the  bliss  of  the  evening  before.” 

“ I agréé  with  you,”  said  Rémy  ; “ but,  in  order  to  be  able 
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“ Well  ? ” 

One  thing  is  necessary.” 

“ What  is  it  ? ” 

“ Peace  in  Anjoii.’^ 

“ True/’  aiiswered  Bussy,  “ nothing  truer.  Great  heaA^ens  ! 
what  a lot  of  time  lost,  and  lost  uselessly  ! ” 

“ Which  means  that  you  are  going  to  get  on  horseback  and 
ride  to  Meridor.” 

‘‘No,  no,  not  I,  but  you.  I cannot  possibly  leave  here  at 
présent.  Besides,  at  such  a time,  my  presence  would  be  al- 
inost  improper.” 

“ Where  am  I to  see  her  ? Shall  I go  to  the  castle  ? 

“ No  ; go  first  to  the  old  thicket  ; she  niay  be  walking  there, 
in  expectation  of  my  arrivai.  Then,  if  you  perçoive  no  sign  of 
her,  proceed  to  the  castle.” 

“ What  shall  I tell  her  ? ” 

“ Tell  her  I ’m  half  mad.” 

And  pressing  the  hand  of  the  young  man  upon  whom  his 
expérience  had  taught  him  to  rely  as  if  he  were  a second  self, 
he  hurried  to  résumé  his  place  in  the  corridor  at  the  entrance 
to  the  alcôve  behind  the  tapestry. 

During  Bussy’s  absence  C'atharine  had  been  endeavoring  to 
regain  the  ground  his  presence  had  caused  her  to  lose. 

“ My  son,”  she  had  said,  “ I will  never  believethat  a mother 
and  son  can  fail  to  understand  each  other.” 

“ Still,  you  see,”  was  the  duke’s  answer,  “ that  such  a thing 
sometimes  happens.” 

“ Never,  when  she  wishes  it.” 

“ You  mean,  madame,  when  they  wish  it,”  retorted  the 
prince,  quite  proud  of  his  courage  and  looking  at  the  alcôve  in 
the  expectation  of  being  rewarded  by  an  approving  glance  f rom 
Bussy. 

“ But  1 wish  it  ! ” cried  Catharine  ; “ surely,  François,  that 
must  be  clear  to  you  ! — I wish  it.” 

And  the  tone  of  her  voice  contrasted  with  her  words  ; the 
words  were  imperious,  the  voice  was  almost  suppliant. 

“ You  wish  it  ? ” replied  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  with  a smile. 

“ Yes,”  said  Catharine,  “ I wish  it  and  I am  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  achieve  this  object.” 

“ Ah  ! ” muttered  François,  “ the  devil  you  will  ! ” 

“ Yes,  my  dear  child,  say  what  you  want,  what  you  require. 
S])eak  ! — command  ! ” 
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“ Oh  ! inother  ! ” said  François,  almost  embarrassed  at  a 
victory  so  complété  that  it  left  him  no  opportunity  to  act  as  an 
unrelenting  conqueror. 

Listen,  my  son,’’  began  Catharine,  in  her  most  caressing 
voice,  ^^you  woiüd  not  drown  a kingdom  in  blood,  would 
y ou  ? Oh,  that  is  not  possible.  You  are  neither  a bad  French- 
man  nor  a bad  brother.” 

My  brother  insulted  me,  madame,  and  I owe  him  nothing, 
either  as  my  brother  or  my  king.” 

“ But  I,  François,  I ! You  hâve  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
my  regard  ? ” 

Yes,  madame,  for  you  abandoned  me  !”  returnedthe  duke, 
thinking  that  Bussy  was  still  in  his  place  and  could  hear  him 
as  before. 

Ah  ! you  wish  to  kill  me,  then  ? ’’  said  Catharine,  deject- 
edly.  Well,  be  it  so  ! a mother  had  better  die  than  live  to 
witness  her  children  murder  each  other.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  State  that  Catharine  had  not  the 
least  intention  in  the  world  of  dying. 

Oh  ! do  not  say  that,  madame,  you  break  my  heart  ! ” cried 
François,  whose  heart  was  as  intact  as  it  had  ever  been. 

Catharine  burst  into  tears. 

The  duke  took  her  hands  in  his  and  tried  to  calm  her,  but 
not  without  many  an  anxious  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
alcôve. 

But  what  do  you  want  ? ” said  she  ; ‘‘  at  least,  state  your 
wishes,  that  we  may  know  where  we  stand.” 

What  do  you  want  of  me  yourself,  mother  ? Corne,  now, 
mother,”  said  François  ; speak  ont;  I am  willing  to  listen.” 

I want  you  to  return  to  Paris,  my  dear  child  ; I want  you 
to  return  to  the  court  of  the  King,  your  brother,  who  will 
receive  you  with  open  arm  s.” 

Ah  ! madame,  I can  see  things  clearly  enough.  I rather 
think  that,  if  I took  your  advice,  it  is  the  Bastile  and  not  my 
brother  that  would  receive  me  with  open  anus.” 

No,  return,  return,  and  upon  my  honor,  upon  my  love  as  a 
mother,  nay,  I swear  it  upon  the  blood  of  Jésus  Christ  our 
Lord  ” — and  here  Catharine  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  — 

that  you  shall  be  received  by  the  King  as  though  you  were 
king  and  lie  the  Duc  d’Anjou.” 

The  duke’s  eyes  were  fixed  obstinately  on  the  tapestry. 

Accept,  my  son,”  continu ed  Catharine,  you  shall  receive 
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additional  appanages  ; tell  me,  would  y ou  like  to  liave 
guards  ? 

Oh,  madame,  your  son  has  given  me  guards  already, 
guards  of  honor  even,  since  those  chosen  by  him  were  his  four 
minions.’’ 

“ Now,  now,  my  son,  do  not  answer  me  thus  ; the  guards  he 
will  give  you  shall  be  chosen  by  3^ourself,  and  their  captain, 
should  you  desire  it,  shall  be  M.  de  Bussy.” 

The  duke,  staggered  b^'  this  offer,  which  he  thought  must 
also  hâve  ’its  effect  on  Bussy,  looked  again  at  the  alcôve, 
expecting,  with  some  trépidation,  to  encounter  the  flaming  eyes 
of  his  follower,  who  was  certain  to  be  gnashing  his  white 
teeth  in  his  excitement. 

But  — wonder  of  wonders  ! — Bussy  was  there,  sure  enough  ; 
but  Bussy  smiling  and  j oyons,  Bussy  nodding  his  head  every 
second  in  approval. 

“ What  does  this  mean  ? ” he  asked  ; did  Bussy  favor  a war 
only  that  he  might  become  captain  of  my  guards  ? ” 

“ Then,”  said  he  aloud,  but  as  if  communing  with  himself, 
“ ought  I to  accept  ? ” 

Yes  ! 3"es!”was  Bussy’s  answer,  given  with  hands  and 
shoulders  and  head. 

“ In  that  case,”  continued  the  duke,  “ should  I leave  Anjou 
and  return  to  Paris  ? ” 

Yes  ! yes  ! yes  ! ” went  on  Bussy,  who  was  becoming  more 
and  more  frantic  in  his  gestures  of  assent. 

Wh}r,  my  dear  child,”  said  Catharine,  you  cannot  find  it 
very  unpleasant  to  return  to  Paris  ? ” 

“Upon  my  faith,”  said  the  duke  to  himself,  it ’s  ail  a 
mystery.  It  was  agreed  between  us  that  I should  make  no 
concession,  and  here  now  he  ’s  ail  for  peace  and  réconciliation.” 

Well  ! ” asked  Catharine,  anxiously,  what  is  your 
answer  ? ” 

“ Mother,”  replied  the  duke,  who  desired  to  know  Bussy’s 
reason  for  backing  out  in  this  fashion,  1 will  reflect,  and  to- 
morrow  ” — 

“ He  surrenders,”  thought  Catharine.  “ I hâve  won  the 
battle.” 

“ After  ail,”  said  the  prince  to  himself,  “ perhaps  Bussy  is 
right.” 

And,  with  another  embrace,  mother  and  son  separated. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

HOW  MONSOREAU  OPENED  AND  SHUT  HIS  EYES  AND  OPENED 

ÏHEM  AGAIN,  THEREBY  PROVING  HE  WAS  NOT  DEAD. 

SwEET  it  is  to  hâve  a true  friend,  the  sweeter  becaiise  true 
fri  ends  are  so  rare. 

So  thought  Rémy  as  he  galloped  across  the  country  on  one 
of  the  best  mounts  in  the  prince’s  stables. 

He  would  hâve  liked  to  hâve  taken  Roland,  but  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau had  a prier  claiin  to  the  animal,  and  so  he  was  forced 
to  select  another. 

I am  very  fond  of  M.  de  Bussy,”  said  he  to  himself,  and 
I belle ve  M.  de  Bussy  is  very  fond  of  me  also.  The  thought 
of  this  gives  me  such  a pleasant  sensation  to-day  that  I feel  as 
if  I had  happiness  enough  for  two.” 

Then  he  added,  after  a deep  respiration  : 

“ Really,  I ’m  beginning  to  thiiik  my  heart  is  no  longer  large 
enough  for  my  body.” 

And  now,”  he  continued,  in  what  style  am  I to  address 
Madame  Diane  ? 

“ If  she  be  ceremonious,  solemn,  gloomy  : mute  salutations, 
obsequious  bows,  a hand  laid  on  the  heart  ; if  she  smile,  I must 
make  a leg,  indulge  in  a few  pirouettes,  and  execute  a polo- 
naise ail  by  myself  alone. 

If  M.  de  Saint-Luc  be  still  in  the  castle,  of  which  I am  in 
doubt,  he  will  not  object  to  a iiiild  hurrah  ; or  a thanksgiving, 
in  Latin,  of  course,  might  not  be  distasteful.  I am  rather 
inclined  to  think  he  will  iiot  sufîer  from  lowness  of  spirits  — 

Ah  ! I ’m  near  the  spot.” 

In  fact,  the  horse,  after  turning  to  the  left  and  then  to  the 
right,  and  after  following  the  tlowery  lane  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  had  entered  the  grove  that  stood  in  front  of  the 
Meridor  park  wall. 

What  a profusion  of  beautiful  poppies  everywhere  ! ” said 
Rémy.  “ That  reminds  me  of  our  grand  huntsman.  Poor  dear 
man  ! I ’ll  wager  the  ones  he  fell  on  were  not  finer  than  these.” 

Rémy  came  doser  to  the  wall. 

Suddenly  his  horse  stopped,  with  nostrils  distended  and 
eyes  staring  fixedly. 

Rémy,  who  was  going  very  fast,  and  was  not  expecting  a 
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hait,  had  a very  narrow  escape  from  being  thrown  over  the 
head  of  Mithridate. 

For  this  was  the  name  of  the  steed  that  had  taken  Roland’s 
place. 

Eémy,  who,  from  practice,  had  grown  to  be  a fearless  horse- 
raan,  plunged  his  spurs  deep  into  the  animal’s  flanks  ; but 
Mithridate  did  not  budge  ; lie  had  doubtless  got  his  name  from 
the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  hiin  and  the  stubborn 
king  of  Pontus. 

Le  Haudouin,  in  amazement,  examined  the  ground  to  find 
out  the  obstacle  that  caused  his  horse  to  behave  in  such  a 
manner  ; ail  he  saw  was  a wide  pool  of  blood  which  the  earth 
and  the  flowers  were  gradually  drinking. 

Ah  ! ” he  cried,  ‘‘  1 wonder  was  it  here  that  Saint-Luc  ran 
Monsoreau  through  with  his  sword.” 

Rémy  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  round  him. 

Ten  yards  away,  under  a clump  of  trees,  he  perceived  two 
legs  that  seemed  already  stiff  and  a body  that  looked  stiffer 
still. 

The  legs  were  stretched  out  to  their  full  length  ; the  body 
was  lying  against  the  wall. 

“ Ha  ! Monsoreau  himself  ! ’’  muttered  Rémy.  Hic  ohiit 
Nimrod.  ‘ Hum  ! if  the  widow  leaves  him  in  this  way  to  the 
ravens  and  vultures,  it  is  a good  sign  for  us.  I rather  think 
the  accompaniment  to  my  funeral  oration  will  be  the  pirouettes, 
and  I shall  hâve  to  make  a leg  and  dance  the  polonaise.” 

And  Rémy,  after  alighting,  advanced  a few  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  body. 

Queer  ! ” said  he,  “ the  man  is  dead,  dead  as  a herring, 
and  he  is  here,  while  his  blood  is  over  yonder.  Ah  ! there  is 
the  track.  He  must  hâve  crawled  hither  from  down  there,  or 
perhaps  that  good-natured  Saint-Luc,  who  is  charity  itself, 
propped  him  up  against  the  wall  so  that  the  blood  might  not 
fly  to  his  head.  Yes,  that  ’s  it,  and  so  he  died  with  his  eyes 
open  and  without  any  distortion  of  his  features.  Yes  ; he  is 
dead,  dead  beyond  yea  or  nay.” 

And  Rémy  touched  the  wound  with  his  finger. 

Then  he  recoiled,  struck  dumb  with  horror  : the  two  eyes 
which  he  had  seen  open  closed,  and  a pallor  more  livid  than 
that  which  had  first  struck  him  spread  over  the  face  before 
him. 

Rémy  himself  became  almost  as  pale  as  Monsoreau,  but,  as 
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he  was  a doctor,  that  is  to  say,  som^thing  of  a materialist,  he 
inuttered,  while  scratching  the  end  of  his  nose  : 

Credere  portentis  médiocre.  If  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  did  so 
because  he  is  n’t  dead.” 

And  as,  in  spite  of  his  niaterialism,  the  situation  was  dis- 
agreeable,  and  as  the  joints  of  his  knees  betrayed  a greater 
weakness  than  was  pleasant,  he  sat  down,  or  rather  dropped 
down,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  against  which  he  was  leaning,  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  corpse. 

I hâve  read  somewhere,  I don’t  know  very  well  where,” 
said  he,  “ of  certain  pulsatory  phenomena  which  are  really 
only  evidence  of  the  subsidence  of  matter  ; in  other  words,  of 
the  beginning  of  corruption.  This  devil  of  a man  must  trouble 
us  even  after  his  death  ! Yes,  faith,  his  eyes  are  shut  and 
shut  fast,  but  yet  the  pallor  has  increased,  chroma  chloroti^  as 
Galen  says  ; color  albus,  according  to  Cicero,  who  was  a very 
clever  orator.  However,  there  is  one  way  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  is  dead  or  whether  he  is  not,  and  that  is  to  give 
him  six  inches  of  iny  sword  in  the  stoniach  ; if  he  does  not 
move  then,  that  will  be  proof  positive  he  ’s  dead.” 

And  Kémy  was  preparing  to  make  this  charitable  experi- 
ment  — he  had,  in  f act,  his  hand  on  his  sword  — when  the  eyes 
of  Monsoreau  opened  anew.  This  second  incident  produced 
on  Eéniy  an  effect  quite  different  from  that  of  the  first.  He 
jumped  up  as  if  moved  by  a spring,  and  a cold  sweat  bathed 
his  forehead. 

This  tinie  the  eyes  of  the  dead  man  remained  wide  open. 

“ He  is  not  dead,”  murmured  Kémy,  he  is  not  dead.  Egad  ! 
this  is  a pretty  state  of  things  for  us  ! ” 

Then  a thought  naturally  occurred  to  the  young  man. 

He  is  alive  ; no  doubt,”  said  he,  but  if  I kill  him,  he  ’ll 
be  dead  for  sure.” 

And  he  stared  at  Monsoreau,  who  stared  at  him  in  turn 
Avith  such  terrified  eyes  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  could 
read  what  was  passing  through  the  physician’s  soûl. 

^^Faugh!”  cried  Kémy,  suddenly, ‘‘ faugh  ! what  a hideous 
thought  ! God  is  my  witness  that,  if  he  stood  there  before 
me,  sword  in  hand  and  firm  on  his  feet,  I would  kill  him  Avith 
the  sincerest  pleasure.  But  if  I were  to  do  so  now  when  he 
is  helpless  and  almost  dead,  it  would  be  worse  than  a crime,  it 
would  be  an  infamy.” 

Help  ! ” murmured  Monsoreau,  help  ! I am  dying.” 
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Alordieu  ! ” saicl  Héijjiy,  my  position  is  embarrassing.  I 
ain  a doctor,  and,  consequently,  it  is  my  duty  to  siiccor  niy 
fellow-men  when  they  need  my  aid.  It  is  true  this  Monsoreau 
is  so  ngly  that  I miglit  alniost  be  jiistified  in  denying  that  he 
is  a fellow-creatnre  of  mine,  but  lie  is  of  the  saine  species,  — 
fjenus  liomo.  Well,  well,  I mnst  forget  that  my  naine  is  Le 
Haudouin,  Bnssy’s  friend  ; I niust  only  remember  that  I am  a 
physician.” 

Help  ! ” repeated  the  woimded  man. 

I am  here,’’  said  E-émy. 

‘‘  Go  and  get  me  a priest  and  a doctor.’’ 

“ The  doctor  is  found  already,  and  perhaps  he  will  enable 
yoii  to  do  without  the  priest.” 

^‘Le  Haudouin  !”  murmured  M.  de  Monsoreau,  recognizing 
Eémy,  “ by  what  chance  ” — 

As  will  be  seen,  M.  de  Monsoreau  was  still  faithful  to  his 
character  ; even  in  his  agony  he  showed  distrust  and  asked 
questions. 

Eémy  understood  the  full  import  of  this  inquiry. 

This  wood  was  no  public  thoroughfare,  and  no  one  was 
likely  to  be  there  except  he  had  particular  business  ; the  ques- 
tion was,  then,  almost  natural. 

How  came  yoii  here  ? ” asked  Monsoreau  anew,  his  sus- 
picions lending  him  a little  strength. 

“ Why,”  answered  Le  Haudouin,  because  I met  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  about  three  miles  away.” 

Ah  ! my  murderer,”  stammered  Monsoreau,  turning  pale 
with  anger  as  well  as  pain. 

‘‘  He  said  to  me  : ‘ Eémy,  run  to  a part  of  the  wood  called 
the  old  thicket  ; there  you  will  find  a man  dead.’  ” 

Dead  ! ” repeated  Monsoreau. 

Hang  it  ! he  believed  you  were,  so  you  need  n't  be  angry 
with  him  for  that  ; then  I came,  I saw,  and  you  were  con- 
quered.” 

“ And  now  tell  me  — you  are  speaking  to  a man,  do  not  be 
afraid  of  speaking  frankly  — tell  me  am  I mortally  wounded  ? ” 

“ Ah,  the  devil  ! you  ask  a question  not  so  easily  answered,” 
said  Eémy.  However,  I ’ll  try  to  do  so  ; let  us  see.” 

As  we  hâve  said,  the  conscience  of  the  doctor  had  got  the 
better  of  the  dévotion  of  the  friend. 

Kémy  approached  Monsoreau,  then,  and  with  ail  the  usual 
précautions  renioved  his  cloak,  doublet,  and  shirt. 
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The  sword  had  penetrated  the  chest  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs. 

“ Hum  ! ” said  Uémy,  ‘‘  do  you  sufîer  inuch  ? ’’ 

Not  in  the  breast,  but  in  the  back.” 

Ah,  let  me  see,’’  asked  Eémy  ; in  what  part  of  the  back  ? ” 

“ Beiow  the  shoulder-bone.” 

The  blade  encountered  a bone,”  observed  Rémy  ; hence 
the  pain/’ 

And  he  examined  the  spot  where  the  count  told  him  he  suf- 
fered  most. 

“No,”  said  the  surgeon,  “I  was  mistaken  ; the  sword  en- 
countered nothing,  and  passed  clean  through.  üpon  my  word, 
about  as  pretty  a thrust  as  I hâve  ever  seen.  There  is  a real 
pleasure  in  patching  up  the  wounds  made  by  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ; 
the  Sun  actually  shines  through  the  hole  he  made  in  you,  my 
dear  M.  de  Monsoreau.” 

Monsoreau  fainted,  but  Rémy  was  not  disturbed  by  this 
weakness. 

“ Ah,  that  is  well  : syncope,  low  puise,  quite  natural.”  He 
felt  the  hands  and  legs  : “ the  extreniities  cold.”  He  applied 
his  ear  to  the  chest  : “ absence  of  noisy  respiration.  The  devil  ! 
I ’m  afraid  Madame  de  Monsoreau  won’t  be  a widow  long.” 

At  this  moment  a slight  reddish  foam  bathed  the  wounded 
man’s  lips. 

Rémy  quickly  drew  a surgeon’s  case  from  his  pocket  and 
took  out  a lancet  ; then  he  tore  olï  a strip  from  his  patient’s 
shirt  and  bound  it  round  his  arm. 

“ Now  we  ’ll  see,”  said  he  to  himself.  “ If  the  blood  flow,  by 
my  faith,  it  ’s  unlikely  that  Madame  Diane  will  be  a widow  ; 
but  if  it  do  not  flow  — Ah  ! ah  ! it  flows,  egad  ! Forgive 
me,  dear  M.  de  Bussy,  forgive  me  ; but,  faith,  a doctor  is  a 
doctor  before  everything.”  I 

The  blood,  in  fact,  after,  so  to  speak,  hesitating  for  an 
instant,  had  spurted  freely  from  the  vein  ; and,  almost  at  the 
saine  moment,  the  wounded  man  breathed  and  opened  his 
eyes. 

“ Ah  ! ” he  stammered,  “ I thought  ail  was  over.” 

“Not  y et,  my  dear  monsieur,  not  yet  ; it  is  even  pos- 
sible ” — 

“ That  I may  recover  ? ” 

“ Mercy  on  us,  yes  ! But  let  me  first  close  the  wound. 
Keep  quiet;  don’t  stir.  You  see,  nature,  at  this  moment,  is 
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caring  for  you  within,  jiist  as  I am  caring  for  y ou  on  the  out- 
side.  I make  the  blood  flow  ; she  stops  it.  Ah  ! nature  is  a 
great  surgeon,  my  dear  monsieur,  — stay,  let  me  wipe  your 
lips.” 

And  Eémy  passed  a pocket  handkerchief  over  the  lips  of 
the  count. 

At  first,”  said  his  patient,  “ I spat  out  a mouthful  of 
blood/’ 

Well,  you  see  now,”  answered  Rémy,  “ that  the  hæmor- 
rhage  is  already  arrested.  Capital  ! So  much  the  better  — 
or  rather,  so  much  the  worse  ! ” 

‘‘  What  ! so  much  the  worse  ! ” 

So  much  the  better  for  you,  certainly  ; but  so  much  the 
worse  ! I know  what  I mean.  My  dear  M.  de  Monsoreau,  I ’m 
afraid  I ’m  going  to  hâve  the  happiness  of  curing  you.” 

“ How  is  that  ? You  are  afraid  ? ” 

Yes,  I know  what  I am  saying.” 

You  think,  then,  I shall  recover  ? ” 

Alas  ! ” 

You  are  a rather  strange  sort  of  doctor,  M.  Rémy.” 

“What  does  that  matter  to  you,  if  I save  you.  Now,  let 
me  see  ” — 

Rémy  had  just  stopped  the  bleeding.  He  rose. 

“ You  are  not  going  to  forsake  me  now  ? ” said  the  count. 

“ Ah  î you  talk  too  much,  my  dear  monsieur.  Too  much 
talking  is  hurtful.  If  that  were  the  case,”  muttered  Le 
Haudouin  to  himself,  “ I should  rather  advise  him  to  cry 
aloud.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you.” 

“ That  ’s  lucky.  Now  your  wound  is  dressed.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,  I am  going  tl  the  castle  to  fetch  help.” 

“ And  what  am  I to  do  during  the  time  ? ” 

“ Keep  quiet,  do  not  stir,  breathe  very  gently,  and  try  to 
avoid  coughing.  Which  is  the  nearest  house  ? ” 

“ The  Castle  of  Méridor.” 

“ How  do  you  go  there  ? ” asked  Rémy,  affecting  the  most 
profound  ignorance. 

“ You  can  climb  over  the  wall,  and  then  you  will  be  in  the 
park  ; or  you  can  follow  the  park  wall  until  you  corne  to  the 
gâte.” 

“ Very  well  ; so  I am  off.” 
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“ Thanks,  générons  man  ! ” 

If  you  knew  how  exceediiig  générons  I am,’’  stammered 
Rémy,  yon  wonld  be  even  more  thankfnl  still.” 

And,  monnting  his  horse,  he  galloped  in  the  direction 
pointed  ont  by  the  connt. 

In  abont  five  minntes  he  was  at  the  castle  ; ail  its  tenants, 
as  bnstling  and  excited  as  ants  whose  dwelling  has  been 
violated,  were  searching  thickets,  clearings,  every  sort  of 
ont  of  the  way  place,  for  the  body  of  their  master,  bnt,  so 
far,  in  vain.  ïhis  was  the  fanlt  of  Saint-Lnc  who,  to  gain 
time,  had  left  directions  that  led  them  astray. 

Rémy  fell  among  them  like  a thnnderbolt  and  carried  them 
ofp  with  him. 

He  was  so  eager  to  bring  them  to  the  rescne  that  Madame 
de  Monsorean  conld  not  help  staring  at  him  in  wonder. 

A secret,  almost  imperceptible  thonght  crossed  her  mind,  and 
in  a second  had  tarnished  the  angelic  pnrity  of  her  sonl. 

And  I thonght  he  was  Bnssy’s  friend  ! ” she  mnrmnred,  as 
Rémy  disappeared,  taking  with  him  a handbarrow,  lint,  fresh 
water,  and,  in  fact,  ail  that  was  needed  in  the  circnmstances. 

Æscnlapins  himself  conld  not  hâve  nsed  his  divine  wings  to 
better  pnrpose  than  Rémy  nsed  his  legs. 


CHARTER  LXX. 

HOW  THE  DUC  d’ ANJOU  WENT  T O MERIDOR  TO  CONGRATU- 
LATE  MADAME  DE  MONSOREAU  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER 
HUSBAND,  AND  HOW  HE  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  M.  DE 
MONSOREAU. 

% As  soon  as  the  Dnc  d’Anjou  had  broken  off  his  conversa- 
tion with  his  mother,  he  hnrried  away  in  search  of  Bussy  ; he 
was  eager  to  find  ont  the  reason  for  the  astonnding  change  in 
the  connt’s  opinions. 

Bnssy  had  gone  to  his  lodgings  and  was  there  reading  Saint- 
Lnc’s  letter  the  lifth  time,  every  line  making  a more  and  more 
pleasant  impression  on  him  after  every  reading. 

Catharine,  too,  had  retired  to  her  apartments,  had  snm- 
moned  her  attendants  thither,  and  ordered  them  to  hâve  every- 
thing  in  readiness  for  her  departnre,  which  she  believed 
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she  could  arrange  for  tlie  next  day,  or  for  the  day  after,  at  tlie 
latest. 

Bussy  received  the  prince  with  a charming  sniile. 

What,  inoiiseigneur/’  said  he,  your  liighness  deigns  to 
visit  niy  humble  house  ? ” 

Yes,  mordieu,  ! ” answered  the  duke,  and  I hâve  corne  to 
ask  you  for  an  explanation.” 

An  explanation  froni  me  ? ” 

“ Yes,  from  you.” 

I listen,  monseigneur.” 

How  is  this  ? ” cried  the  duke  ; you  bid  me  to  be  armed 
from  top  to  toe,  so  as  to  be  proof  against  the  demands  of  my 
mother,  and  to  support  the  attack  valiantly  ; I do  so,  and  in 
the  very  heat  of  battle,  at  the  very  moment  when  every  blow 
lias  failed  to  move  me,  you  corne  and  say  : ‘ take  olf  your 
ariiior,  monseigneur,  take  it  off.’  ” 

‘‘  The  advice  I gave  you,  monseigneur,  was  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  I was  ignorant  of  the  purpose  of  Madame 
Catharine’s  visit.  Now  that  I see  she  lias  conie  to  advance 
your  highuess’s  glory  and  honor  ” — 

Advance  my  glory  and  honor  ! AVell,  that  was  the  very 
subject  I was  to  hâve  your  opinion  on.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  business  ? ” 

Well,  what  does  your  liighness  want  ? Let  us  look  at  the 
niatter  calmly.  You  want  to  triumph  over  your  eneniies, 
do  you  not  ? I do  not,  like  certain  persons,  imagine  that  you 
want  to  become  king  of  France.” 

The  duke  looked  at  Bussy  sourly. 

“ There  niay  be  sonie  who  would  advise  you  to  try  to  do  so, 
but,  believe  me,  they  are  your  worst  enemies.  If  they  are 
resolute  and  obstinate  in  this  notion  of  theirs  and  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  tliein,  send  tlieiii  to  me  ; I will  show  theni  how 
absurd  they  are.” 

The  duke  frowned. 

Besides,  examine  into  the  niatter  yourself,  monseigneur,” 
continued  Bussy,  “ fathom  your  own  heart,  as,  I think,  the 
Bible  says  ; hâve  you  a hundred  thousand  iiieii,  ten  million  of 
livres,  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and,  above  ail,  would  you 
turn  against  your  King  ? ” 

My  King  was  not  at  ail  backward  in  turning  against  me,” 
said  the  duke. 

Oh,  if  you  take  that  ground,  you  are  in  the  right.  Well, 
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then,  put  forward  your  daims,  get  yourself  crowned,  and 
assume  the  title  of  king  of  France.  Nothing  could  please  me 
better  than  your  success,  for,  if  you  grow  great,  I grow  great 
along  with  you.’’ 

Wlio  talks  of  being  king  of  France  ?”  retorted  the  prince, 
bitterly.  You  are  discussing  a question  I hâve  never  asked 
any  one  to  answer,  not  even  myself.” 

“ Well,  then,  that  point  is  settled,  monseigneur,  and  there  is 
no  dispute  between  us,  since  we  are  agreed  on  the  main  sub- 
ject.” 

We  are  agreed,  you  say  ? ” 

At  least,  so  it  seems  to  me.  Make  them  give  you  a guard 
and  five  hundred  thousand  livres.  Before  peace  is  sigiied, 
demand  a subsidy  from  Anjou  to  carry  on  the  war.  Once  you 
hâve  it,  you  can  keep  it,  it  does  n’t  bind  you  to  anything.  In 
this  fashion,  we  shall  hâve  men,  money,  power,  and  we  shall 
go  — God  knows  where  ! ” 

But  once  in  Paris,  once  they  hâve  got  hold  of  me,  once 
they  hâve  me  in  their  clutches,  they  can  laugh  at  me.” 

‘‘  Oh,  nonsense,  monseigneur  ! Surely  you  hâve  no  such 
idea  in  your  inind  as  that  ! Laugh  at  you,  indeed  ! Did  you 
not  hear  the  queeii  mother’s  offer  ? ” 

She  offered  a good  many  things.” 

I understand  ; and  that  is  what  alarms  you  ? ” 

Yes.” 

But,  among  them,  she  offered  you  a company  of  guards, 
though  even  that  company  were  to  be  commanded  by  M.  de 
Bussy.” 

Undoubtedly,  that  was  one  of  lier  offers.” 

Then  take  my  advice,  accept  ; appoint  Bussy  your  captain  ; 
Antraguet  and  Livarot  your  lieutenants  ; Eibeirac  ensign. 
Give  the  four  of  us  full  liberty  to  make  up  the  company  just 
as  we  see  fit  ; and  then,  take  my  word  for  it,  with  this  escort 
at  your  heels,  I ’d  like  to  see  the  man  would  laugh  at  you  or 
fail  to  salute  you  as  you  pass,  though  he  were  the  King  him- 
self.” 

By  my  faith,  I believe  you  ’re  right,  Bussy.  I ’ll  think  of 
it.” 

Yes,  think  of  it,  monseigneur.” 

Of  course.  But,  by  the  way,  what  was  that  you  were  read- 
ing  so  attentively  when  I entered  ? ” 

Ah  ! excuse  me,  I was  forgetting,  — a letter.  ” 
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“ A letter  ? ” 

“ Which  must  hâve  as  much  interest  for  you  as  for  me  ; 
what  the  devil  was  I thinking  of  not  to  show  it  to  you  at 
once  ! ” 

‘‘  It  contains  important  news,  then  ? ” 

Great  heavens  ! yes,  and  sad  news  as  well.  M.  de  Monso- 
reau is  dead  ! ” 

“ What  ’s  that  you  say  ? ” cried  the  duke,  starting  back  in 
amazement,  though  Bussy,  who  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  prince, 
fancied  that  he  was  quite  as  much  delighted  as  surprised. 

‘‘  He  is  dead,  monseigneur.” 

“ Dead  ! M.  de  Monsoreau  ? ” 

Why,  dear  me,  yes  ! are  n’t  we  ail  mortal  ? ” 

“ Yes,  but  a person  does  n’t  die  suddenly  like  that.” 

“ That  dépends.  Supposing  you  ’re  killed  ? ” 

Was  he  killed,  then  ? ” 

It  would^seem  so.” 

By  whom  ? ” 

‘^By  Saint-Luc,  with  whom  he  had  a quarrel.” 

Ah  ! dear  Saint-Luc  ! ” cried  the  prince. 

“ Hold  ! ” said  Bussy.  I was  not  aware  that  you  and 
‘ dear  Saint-Luc  ’ were  such  good  friends.” 

“ Saint-Luc  is  my  brother’s  friend,  and,  now  that  we  are 
• reconciled,  my  brother’s  friends  are  mine,”  answered  the  duke. 
Capital  ! ” said  Bussy.  “ I am  delighted,  monseigneur,  to 
find  you  in  such  an  admirable  frame  of  mind.” 

‘‘  And  you  are  sure  ” — 

“ Faith,  as  sure  as  I can  very  well  be  so  far.  Here  is  Saint- 
Luc’s  note  informing  me  of  his  death;  but  as  I am  as  incredu- 
lous  as  you  are  and  not  at  ail  certain  y et,  I hâve  sent  my 
surgeon  Rémy  to  find  out  if  the  news  be  true,  and,  in  case  it 
is,  to  assure,  the  old  baron  that  I sympathize  with  his  grief.” 

‘‘  Dead  ! Monsoreau  dead  ! ” repeated  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ; 
‘‘  and  died  quite  alone  ! ” 

The  words  escaped  him  unwittingly,  just  as  dear  Saint-Luc 
had  escaped  him.  The  unpremeditated  naturalness  of  both 
exclamations  was  frightful. 

“ He  did  not  die  quite  alone,”  said  Bussy,  since  Saint-Luc, 
who  killed  him,  must  hâve  been  with  him.” 

Oh,  I know  what  I ’m  saying,”  answered  the  duke. 

Did  your  highness,  might  I ask,  give  orders  to  some  one 
else  to  kill  him  ? ” inquired  Bussy. 
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“ No,  upon  my  faitli  ; did  yoii  ? 

I ! Oh,  monseigneur,  I am  not  a great  prince  and  cannot 
hâve  that  sort  of  job  done  for  me  by  others  ; I am  obliged  to 
attend  to  such  things  myself.’’ 

Ah  ! Monsoreau,  Monsoreau  ! ” muttered  the  prince,  with 
his  appalling  smile. 

I say,  monseigneur  ! it  really  looks  as  if  you  hated  this 
poor  count.” 

“ No,  it  was  you  that  hated  him.” 

“ Oh,  it  was  qiüte  natural  I sliould  hâte  him,”  said  Bussy, 
who  could  not  keep  from  blushing.  Hâve  I not  to  thank 
him  for  the  terrible  humiliation  your  highness  inflicted  on 
me  ? ” 

“ So  you  still  remember  that  ? ” 

Good  heavens  ! no,  monseigneur,  as  you  can  see  for  your- 
self  ; but  you,  Avhose  servant,  friend,  and  creatui’e  ” — 

‘‘  Enoagh,’’  said  the  prince,  interrupting  a conversation  that 
threatened  to  become  embarrassing  ; order  my  horses  to  be 
saddled,  Bussy/’ 

Your  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  why  ? ” 

To  go  to  Meridor  ; I wish  to  coudoie  with  Madame  Diane 
on  her  loss.  Besides,  I hâve  been  intending  to  visit  the  faniily 
for  some  time,  and  I really  do  not  know  why  I hâve  not  done 
so  before  ; but  I am  determined  not  to  delay  any  longer. 
Corbleu  ! I am  not  aware  of  any  cause  for  it,  but  I ne  ver  felt 
so  much  in  the  vein  for  paying  compliments  as  I do  to-day.” 

“ By  my  soûl,”  said  Bussy  to  himself,  “ now  that  Monsoreau 
is  dead  and  I hâve  no  longer  any  fear  that  lie  ’ll  sell  his  wife  to 
the  duke,  it  don’t  much  matter  whether  lie  see  her  again  or  not. 
If  lie  attack  her  I will  defend  her,  and  that,  too,  without  help 
from  others.  And,  since  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing  her  again  also,  I don’t  see  why  I should  n’t  profit  by  it.” 

And  he  went  out  to  order  the  horses  to  be  saddled. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  later,  while  Catharine  was  sleeping,  or 
pretending  to  sleep,  with  the  object  of  recovering  her  strength 
after  the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  the  prince,  Bussy  and  ten 
gentlemen,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  were  riding  to  Meridor,  ail 
as  light-hearted  as  youth,  fine  weather,  and  a stretch  of 
flower-enamelled  turf  could  render  nien  as  well  as  horses. 

At  sight  of  this  magnificent  cavalcade  the  porter  of  the 
castle  came  as  far  as  the  fosse  to  ask  the  visitors’  names. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  ! ” cried  the  prince. 
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At  once  the  porter  seized  a horn  and  blew  a blast  that 
brought  ail  the  servants  running  to  the  drawbridge. 

There  was  soon  heard  the  sound  of  steps  hurrying  to  and 
fro  and  up  and  down  in  the  halls  and  corridors  and  on  the 
stairs  ; Windows  were  opened  ; there  was  the  noise  of  bolts 
and  bars  as  the  doors  were  imfastened,  and  the  old  baron 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  with  the  keys  of  his  castle  in  his 
h and. 

It  is  wonderful  how  little  Monsoreau  is  regretted  ! ” said 
the  duke  ; “ see,  Bussy,  ail  those  people  look  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.’’ 

A woman  appeared  on  the  steps. 

Ah  ! the  beautiful  Diane  ! ’’  cried  the  duke  ; are  you  look- 
ing,  Bussy,  are  you  looking  ?”  ' 

“ Yes,  I see  lier,  monseigneur,”  answered  the  young  man  ; 

but,”  he  added,  in  a low  voice,  I don’t  see  Béiny.” 

Diane  came  outside  the  house,  and,  immediately  behind  lier, 
came  a litter  in  which  lay  Monsoreau,  his  eyes  burning  with 
fever  or  with  jealousy  ; he  was  more  like  sonie  Indian  sultan 
on  his  palanquin  than  a corpse  on  his  hier. 

Oh  ! ha  ! what  does  this  mean  ? ” cried  the  duke,  address- 
ing  his  companion,  who  had  turned  whiter  than  the  handker- 
chief  with  which  he  was  trying  to  conceal  his  émotion. 

“ Long  live  the  Duc  d’Anjou  ! ” said  Monsoreau,  contriving 
by  a violent  effort  to  raise  and  wave  his  hand. 

Gently,”  said  a voice  behind  him,  “you  will  do  yourself 
an  injury.” 

It  was  Bémy,  who,  faithful  to  his  duty  as  a doctor,*was 
giving  this  prudent  warning  to  his  patient. 

Astonishment  does  not  last  long  among  courtiers  — on  their 
faces,  at  least.  The  Duc  d’Anjou  at  once  took  measures  to  dis- 
pel  this  general  stupéfaction  and  to  substitute  smiles  in  its  place. 

“ Oh  ! my  dear  count,”  he  cried,  “ ivhat  a happy  surprise  ! 
Do  you  know,  we  were  told  you  were  dead  ? ” 

“ Bray,  corne  near  me,  your  highness,”  said  the  wounded 
man,  “let  me  kiss  your  highness’s  hand.  Thank  God!  not 
only  am  I not  dead,  but  I shall  live,  I hope,  to  serve  you  with 
more  ardor  and  fidelity  than  ever.” 

As  for  Bussy,  who  was  neither  prince  nor  husband,  two 
social  positions  in  which  dissimulation  is  absolutely  necessary, 
a cold  perspiration  bathed  his  temples  ; he  did  not  dare  to 
look  at  Diane. 
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To  see  the  treasnre  he  liad  twice  lost  so  near  its  owner 
made  him  feel  sick. 

“ And  you,  M.  de  Bussy,  who  hâve  corne  with  his  highiiess, 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  accept  iny  sincerest  thanks,  for  it  is  to 
you  that  I am  almost  wholly  indebted  for  my  life.’’ 

‘‘  What  ! to  me  ! ’’  stammered  the  young  man,  believing  that 
the  count  was  mocking  him. 

U iidoubtedly,  though,  it  is  true,  indirectly  ; but  my  grati- 
tude is  iiot  lesseiied  by  that.  Ah  ! here  is  my  saviour,”  he 
added,  pointing  to  Rémy,  who  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven  in 
despair  and  would  gladly  hâve  sunk  into  the  bovvels  of  the 
earth.  “ My  friends  may  thank  him  for  having  me  still  with 
them.” 

And,  despite  the  signais  made  by  the  poor  doctor  foi*  him  to 
keep  silent,  signais  he  mistook  for  hygienic  cautions,  he  lauded 
in  the  strongest  ternis  the  care,  skill,  and  zeal  lavished  on  him 
by  Le  Haudouin. 

The  duke’s  face  grew  dark,  and  the  look  that  Bussy  fastened 
on  Rémy  was  terrible. 

The  poor  fellow,  half  hidden  behind  Monsoreau,  only 
answered  with  a gesture  which  meant  : 

Alas  ! it  is  not  my  fault.” 

By  the  way,’’  continued  the  count,  I understand  that 
Rémy  found  you  dying  on  a certain  day  just  as  he  found  me. 
It  is  a bond  of  friendship  between  us,  and  you  may  rely  on 
mine,  M.  de  Bussy.  When  Monsoreau  loves,  he  loves  in  good 
earnest  ; it  is  true  that  his  hâte  is  somewhat  like  his  love,  for 
when  he  hâtes,  he  hâtes  heartily  also.’’ 

Bussy  thought  he  noticed  that  the  flash  that  shot  from  the 
count’s  inflamed  eyes,  while  uttering  the  last  sentence,  was 
aimed  at  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

The  duke  saw  nothing. 

Corne,  then,”  said  he,  alighting  from  his  horse  and  offering 
his  hand  to  Diane,  “ hâve  the  goodness  to  do  us  the  honors  of 
your  house,  which  we  expected  to  find  in  mourning,  but  which, 
fortunately,  continues  to  be  the  abode  of  happiness  and  bliss. 
As  for  you  Monsoreau,  rest  ; rest  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  wounded.” 

Monseigneur,”  said  the  count,  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
while  Monsoreau  was  alive  he  allowed  any  one  but  himself  to 
do  the  honors  of  his  house  to  your  highness.  My  servants 
will  carry  me,  and,  wherever  you  go,  I shall  follow.” 
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It  really  looked  as  if  the  duke  had  discovered  the  real 
tkoughts  of  Monsoreau,  for  he  suddenly  dropped  Diane’s  kand. 
Then  Monsoreau  breathed  freely. 

Go  up  to  her,”  whispered  Kémy  in  Bussy’s  ear. 

Bussy  approaclied  Diane,  and  Monsoreau  smiled  on  them 
both.  Bussy  took  Diane’s  hand,  and  Monsoreau  smiled  again. 

“ This  is  a change  indeed,  M.  le  Comte,”  said  Diane,  in  an 
undertone. 

Alas  ! ” murmured  Bussy,  why  is  it  not  greater  ? ” 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  baron  displayed  ail  the  pomp 
of  his  patriarchal  hospitality  toward  the  prince  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  attended  him. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THE  IISrCOlSrVENIENCE  OF  LTTTERS  THAT  ARE  TOO  WIDE  AND 
DOORS  THAT  ARE  TOO  NARROW. 

Bussy  remained  by  Diane’s  side  ; Monsoreau’s  benevolent 
smiles  gave  him  an  advantage  which  he  was  the  last  person  in 
the  World  not  to  turn  to  account. 

As  jealous  husbands  are  not  sparing  of  hard  knocks  in  de- 
fence  of  their  property,  they  are  not  spared,  either,  when  once 
the  poachers  get  a foothold  on  their  lands. 

Madame,”  said  Bussy  to  Diane,  I am,  in  truth,  the  most 
misérable  of  men.  On  the  news  of  his  death  I advised  the 
prince  to  corne  to  terms  with  his  mother  and  return  to  Paris  ; 
he  consented,  and  now  y ou  remaiu  in  Anjou.” 

Oh  ! Louis,”  answered  the  young  woman,  smiling  as  she 
took  his  hand  in  her  slender  fingers,  “ how  dare  you  say  we 
are  unfortunate  ? Do  you  forget  ail  our  happy  days,  ail  the 
ineffable  delights  the  memory  of  which  thrills  my  heart  with 
ecstasy  ; do  you  forget  them,  then  ? ” 

I forget  nothing,  madame  ; on  the  contrary,  I only  remem- 
ber  them  too  well,  and  that  is  why  the  loss  of  such  bliss  causes 
me  such  pangs.  Think  of  it,  madame  ! to  return  to  Paris  and 
live  three  hundred  miles  away  from  you  ! My  heart  is  break- 
ing,  Diane,  and  I feel  utterly  forlorn.” 

Diane  looked  at  Bussy  ; she  saw  such  sorrow  in  his  eyes  that 
she  dropped  hers  and  began  to  reflect. 
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The  young  man  waited  a moment,  gazing  at  lier  imploringly 
and  with  his  hands  clasped  in  entreaty. 

^^Well!”  cried  Diane,  suddenly  ; you  will  go  to  Paris, 
Louis,  and  I intend  going  also.” 

What  ! ” exclaimed  the  young  man,  leave  M.  de  Monso- 
reau ! ” 

Thougli  I should  leave  him,’’  answered  Diane,  “ he  would 
not  leave  me.  No,  Louis,  believe  me,  it  is  much  better  he 
should  corne  with  us.” 

‘‘  Wounded,  ill  as  he  is  ; impossible  !” 

He  will  corne,  I tell  y ou.” 

And  dropping  Bussy’s  arm,  she  approached  the  prince  ; he 
was  answering  some  questions  of  Monsoreau  in  a very  surly 
manner  ; Pibeirac,  Antraguet,  and  Livarot  were  with  him  and 
standing  round  the  litter. 

At  sight  of  Diane,  the  count’s  face  brightened  ; but  his 
cheerfulness  did  not  last  long  ; it  passed  as  rapidly  as  a gleam 
of  sunshine  between  two  storms. 

When  Diane  came  up  close  to  the  duke,  the  count  frowned. 

“ Monseigneur,”  said  she,  with  a charming  smile,  “ I am 
told  your  highness  is  passionately  fond  of  flowers.  If  you 
corne  with  me  I will  show  you  the  loveliest  flowers  in  ail 
Anjou.” 

François  gallantly  offered  her  his  arm. 

Where  are  you  taking  his  highness,  madame?”  asked 
Monsoreau,  uneasily. 

“ Into  the  greenhouse,  monsieur.” 

^‘Ah  !”  cried  Monsoreau.  “Well,  take  me  into  the  green- 
house, too.” 

“ Egad  ! ” said  Pémy.  I think  I did  right  not  to  kill  him. 
God  be  thanked  ! He  ’s  sure  to  kill  himself  without  help.” 

Diane  smiled  on  Bussy  in  a way  that  promised  wonders. 

Don’t  let  M.  de  Monsoreau  suspect,”  said  she,  in  a whisper, 
“ that  you  are  going  away  froin  Anjou;  leave  the  rest  to  me.” 

As  you  wish,”  answered  Bussy. 

And  he  went  up  to  the  prince,  just  as  the  litter  of  Mon- 
soreau was  turning  round  a clump  of  trees. 

Monseigneur,”  said  he,  be  careful  ; be  particularly  on 
your  guard  not  to  let  Monsoreau  know  we  are  on  the  point  of 
Corning  to  ternis.” 

Why  ? ” 

Because  he  would,  very  likely,  inform  the  queen  mother  of 
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our  real  intentions,  with  the  view  of  making  lier  his  friend  ; 
and  you  inay  be  pretty  sure,  if  Madame  Catharine  is  aware  of 
our  plans  slie  won’t  be  at  ail  as  générons  in  our  regard  as  slie 
is  at  présent.” 

You  are  riglit,”  said  tlie  duke.  So  you  distrust  him  ? ” 
Distrust  Monsoreau  ? Well  ! what  a question  ! ” 

‘MVell,  so  do  I.  In  fact,  I believe  tliat  lie  gave  ont  tlie 
report  of  his  deatli  to  liumbug  us.” 

“ Oh,  no,  I assure  you  ! Saint-Luc  niade  a hole  in  him, 
beyond  a doubt.  That  idiot  Léniy,  who  brought  him  to  life, 
was  quite  certain  at  first  that  lie  was  dead.  In  fact,  lie  must 
hâve  as  niany  lives  as  a cat.” 

They  were  in  front  of  the  greenhouse. 

Diane  smiled  on  the  duke  more  cliarmingly  than  ever. 

The  prince  was  the  first  to  enter,  then  Diane.  Monsoreau 
wished  to  follow  ; but,  when  his  litter  came  to  the  threshold, 
it  was  évident  it  could  not  go  in.  The  door  was  constructed  in 
the  ogival  fashion,  was  long  and  high,  but  not  wider  than  a 
good-sized  trunk.  Now,  M.  de  Monsoreau’s  litter  was  six  feet 
in  width. 

AVhen  the  count  perceived  that  the  door  was  too  narrow  to 
admit  his  litter,  lie  groaned. 

Diane  entered  the  greenhouse,  utterly  unmoved  by  the  vio- 
lent gestures  of  lier  husband. 

Bussy,  who  was  accustomed  to  read  the  young  wonian’s 
heart  through  lier  eyes,  understood  perfectly  the  meaning  of 
lier  smiles.  Ile  remained  beside  Monsoreau,  and  said,  with 
perfect  coolness  : 

“ It  ’s  no  use  trying,  M.  le  Comte  ; the  door  is  too  narrow, 
and  you  can  ne  ver  pass  through  it.” 

“Monseigneur!  monseigneur!”  cried  Monsoreau,  “'do  not 
enter  that  greenhouse  ; the  exhalations  froin  some  of  the  plants 
are  deadly,  the  perfunies  of  certain  foreign  flowers  are  poison- 
ous.  Monseigneur  ! monseigneur  ! ” 

But  François  was  not  listening;  lie  forgot  his  customaiy 
prudence  in  his  delight  at  feeling  Diane’s  hand  in  his,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  flowery  windings  of  the  conservatory. 

Bussy  did  his  best  to  calm  the  impatience  of  Monsoreau  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  well-meant  efforts,  what  might  hâve 
been  expected  to  happen  happened;  IMonsoreau  had  an  iron 
constitution,  and  could  bear  ph3^sical  pain  easily  ; but  his 
mental  agony  got  the  better  of  him. 
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He  fainted. 

E,éiny  resumed  ail  his  authority  over  hirti  ; he  ordered  the 
wouiided  inan  to  be  carried  to  his  bedroom. 

‘‘  Wliat  am  I to  do  now  ? ” he  asked  Bussy. 

Oh,  finish  the  task  yoii  began  so  well,^’  answered  . the 
count  ; stay  with  him  and  cure  him.” 

Then  he  informed  Diane  of  the  accident  that  had  happened 
to  her  husband. 

Diane  iniinediately  leftthe  duke  and  proceeded  to  the  castle. 

Hâve  we  succeeded  ? ” inquired  Bussy,  when  she  came 
near  him. 

I think  so,’’  she  answered  ; “ in  any  case,  do  not  go  before 
y ou  hâve  seeii  Gertrude.” 

The  duke’s  fondness  for  flowers  only  lasted  as  long  as  Diane 
was  there  to  show  them  to  him  ; when  she  went  away,  he 
recollected  Moiisoreau’s  warnings  and  hurried  out  of  the 
building. 

K-ibeirac,  Antraguet,  and  Livarot  followed  him. 

Meanwhile  Diane  had  joined  her  husband.  Rémy  was 
holding  a vial  of  smelling-salts  to  his  nose,  and  the  count  soon 
opened  his  eyes. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  rise  up  violently  ; Rémy,  however, 
had  foreseen  the  movement  and  held  him  firmly  on  the  bed. 

He  uttered  a groan  of  despair,  but,  looking  round,  he  per- 
ceived  Diane  standing  by  his  pillow. 

Ah  ! it  is  y ou,  madame,”  said  he  ; “I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,  as  I wanted  to  tell  you  that  we  start  for  Paris  to-night.” 

Rémy  protested  loudly,  but  Monsoreau  paid  as  little  atten- 
tion to  Rémy  as  if  he  had  not  been  there  at  ail. 

Surely  you  are  not  thinking  of  such  a journey,  monsieur  ? ” 
answered  Diane,  with  her  usual  calmness,  “ and  your  wound  ! ” 

Madame,”  said  the  count,  the  wound  does  not  matter  ; I 
would  rather  die  on  the  roadside  than  suffer  what  I am  suf- 
fering  ; so  we  leave  here  to-night.’’ 

“ Very  well,  monsieur;  just  as  you  please,”  replied  Diane. 

This  pleases  me,  then  ; hâve  the  goodness  to  make  your 
.préparations  for  the  journey.” 

“ My  préparations  are  soon  made,  monsieur  ; but  may  I ask 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  resolution  ? ” 

I will  tell  you,  madame,  when  you  hâve  no  more  flowers 
to  show  the  prince  and  when  I hâve  doors  wide  enough  to 
allow  litters  to  pass  through  them.” 
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Diane  bowed. 

But,  madame  ” — said  Rémy. 

M.  le  Comte  wishes  it,’’  she  answered,  and  my  duty  is  to 
obey.” 

And  Rémy  thought  he  noticed  that  the  young  woman  made 
a sign  to  bim  to  raise  no  further  objections. 

He  kept  silent,  theii,  though  not  without  grumbling. 

‘‘  They  ’ll  kill  him  as  sure  as  fate,”  said  he,  “ and  then  say 
it  was  the  medicine  that  did  the  job  ! ” 

During  this  time  the  Duc  d’Anjou  was  getting  ready  to 
leave  Méridor. 

He  expressed,  in  the  strongest  ternis,  his  gratitude  to  the 
baron  for  the  réception  that  had  been  given  him. 

Just  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  Gertrude  made  her 
appearance.  She  was  sent,  she  said,  to  assure  the  duke  that 
her  mistress  regretted  very  much  she  could  not  hâve  the  honor 
of  bidding  his  highness  adieu,  but  she  was  unable  to  leave  her 
husband. 

Then  Gertrude  whispered  to  Bussy  that  Diane  was  about  to 
set  ont  for  Paris. 

The  prince  and  his  attendants  started  for  Angers. 

François  had  ail  the  whims  and  caprices  natural  to  such  a 
degenerate  being. 

If  Diane  had  frowned  upon  him,  he  would  not  hâve  cared 
particularly  to  remain  in  Anjou  ; but  the  smiles  of  Diane  were 
a bait  calculated  to  keep  him  in  the  province. 

As  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  grand  huntsman's  resolution, 
he  began  to  think,  on  his  way  back  to  the  city,  that  perhaps 
he  had  been  to6  hasty  in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the 
queen  mother. 

Bussy  had  foreseen  this,  and  he  had  strong  hopes  that  the 
duke  would  not  quit  Anjou. 

“ Listen,  Bussy,”  said  the  prince,  “ I hâve  been  reflecting.” 

On  what,  might  I ask  ? ” inquired  the  young  man. 

“ That  it  is  not  wise  to  give  in  at  once  to  my  mother.” 

‘‘  You  are  right  ; she  is  vain  enough  already  of  her  diplo- 
matie successes  without  that.” 

And  then,  you  see,  if  we  keep  the  matter  open  for  a week, 
and  hâve  réceptions  and  gather  the  nobles  of  the  province 
round  us,  we  ’ll  show  our  mother  how  strong  we  are.” 

Admirably  reasoned,  monseigneur.  Still,  it  seems  to  me 
that ” — 
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Oh,  I will  remain  here  a week;  by  doing  so,  Ihn  sure  to 
wring  fresh  concessions  from  my  mother,  you  may  take  my 
Word  for  it.” 

Bussy  appeared  to  be  in  deep  thought. 

“ Of  course,  monseigneur,  I should  like  to  see  you  wring  ail 
the  concessions  you  can  from  her.  But  yet  you  had  better  see 
to  it  that  y OUI*  position  be  not  injured,  instead  of  bettered,  by 
this  delay.  The  King  might  ’’  — 

‘‘  Well,  what  about  the  King  ? ” 

“ The  King,  not  being  aware  of  your  intentions,  might  get 
angry  ; it  is  not  hard  to  anger  the  King.’^ 

“You  are  right  ; I must  send  some  one  to  do  homage  to  the 
King  in  my  naine  and  inform  him  of  my  approaching  return  ; 
that  will  give  me  the  week  I need.’’ 

“ Yes,  but  that  ^ some  one’  you  speali  of  will  run  a great 
risk.” 

“ In  case  I changed  my  resolution,  eh  ? ” said  the  prince, 
with  his  evil  smile. 

“ Which,  in  spite  of  your  promise  to  your  brother,  you  will 
change,  if  your  interests  demand  it.  Is  not  that  true  ? ” 

“ Hum  ! ” muttered  the  prince. 

“ And  then  your  ambassador  is  pretty  sure  to  be  sent  to  the 
Bastile  ! ” 

“ We  ’ll  give  him  a letter  and  not  inform  him  of  its  contents.” 
“ On  the  contrary,  don’t  give  him  a letter,  but  tell  him  what 
he  is  to  say.” 

“ Why,  if  I did  so,  I could  get  nobody  to  undertake  the 
mission  ! ” 

“ Oh,  nonsense  ! ” 

“ You  are  acquainted  with  a nian  that  would  do  so  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I am  acquainted  with  him.” 

“ Who  is  he  ? ” 

“ Myself , monseigneur  ! ” 

“ You  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I am  rather  fond  of  difficult  negotiations.” 

“ Bussy,  my  dear  Bussy,”  crred  the  duke,  “ if  you  do  that,  I 
shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you.” 

Bussy  sniiled.  He  had  had  some  expérience  of  the  prince’s 
eternal  gratitude. 

The  duke  thought  he  was  hesitating. 

“ I will  give  you  ten  thousand  crowns  for  the  expenses  of 
your  journey,”  he  added. 
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• Not  necessary,  monseigneur/’  said  Bussy,  siich  things  are 
not  paid  for.  Yon  are  too  noble-minded  to  think  they  can  be, 
are  yon  not  ? ” 

Then  yon  will  start  ? ” 

Yes.” 

For  Paris  ? ” 

“ For  Paris.” 

And  when  ? ” 

Faith,  whenever  yon  wisb.” 

The  sooner  the  better.” 

Yes,  I think  so.” 

“ Well,  then  ? ” 

“ To-night,  if  yon  wish.” 

‘‘  My  brave  Bussy  ! my  dear  Bussy  ! Then  you  really 
consent  ?”  ^ 

Of  course  I do.  AVhy,  monseigneur,  you  must  be  well 
aware  by  this  tinie  that  I would  go  through  lire  and  water  to 
serve  your  highness.  The  thing  is  settled,  then  ! But  you  will 
stay  here  and  enjoy  yourself  ; so  you  must  get  the  queen 
niother  to  bestow  some  fat  abbey  or  other  on  me.” 

“ I hâve  been  thinking  of  doing  so  already.” 

Then  adieu,  monseigneur.” 

Adieu,  Bussy  — But  do  not  forget  one  thing.” 

‘‘  What  is  it  ? ” 

“ To  take  leave  of  my  niother.” 

I shall  do  myself  that  honor.” 

And  Bussy,  brisker  and  hajipier  than  a schoolboy  when  the 
bell  lias  rung  for  récréation,  paid  his  farewell  visit  to  Catharine 
and  then  prepared  to  départ  as  soon  as  the  signal  should  corne 
froni  Meridor. 

But  the  signal  did  not  conie  until  the  next  morning.  The 
count  was  so  enfeebled  after  the  scenes  through  which  lie  had 
passed  that  even  he  himself  felt  the  need  of  a night’s  repose. 

About  seveu,  however,  the  saine  groom  that  had  brought 
Saint-Luc’s  letter  to  Bussy  came  to  hini  with  the  tidings  that, 
in  spite  of  the  old  baron’s  tears,  and  in  spite  of  Bémy’s  re- 
monstrances, the  count  had  set  ont  in  a litter  for  Paris,  escorted 
by  Diane,  Gertrude,  and  Rémy  on  horseback. 

This  litter  was  carried  by  eiglit  iiieii,  who  were  relieved  by 
others  every  three  miles. 

Bussy  delayed  no  longer  than  to  listen  to  the  news  ; he 
jumped  on  a liorse  that  had  been  saddled  the  previous  evening 
and  galloped  along  the  road  taken  by  Monsoreau. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

HOW  THE  KING  RECEIVED  SAINT-LUC  AVHEN  HE  APPEARED 
AT  COURT. 

Whatever  confidence  the  King  may  hâve  had  in  the  am- 
bassador  he  had  sent  to  Anjou,  he  Avas  as  zealous  as  ever  in 
taking  nieasures  to  meet  the  attacks  of  his  brother. 

He  knew  by  expérience  what  Avas  the  ruling  passion  in  his 
faniily,  and  he  kneAV,  too,  Avhat  he  had  to  expect  from  a pre- 
tender  to  the  croAAui,  the  very  novelty  of  whose  daims  would 
give  him  an  advantage  OA^er  its  legitimate  but  weary  and  effete 
possessor. 

He  foimd  a sort  of  disinal  amusement,  someAvhat  after  the 
fashion  of  Tiberius,  in  drawing  up,  Avith  the  aid.of  Chicot,  long 
lists  of  proscriptions,  in  Avhich  AV'ere  inscribed  in  alphabetical 
order  ail  those  Avhom  he  supposed  unfriendly  to  the  royal  cause. 

These  lists  grew  longer  every  day. 

And  whenever  the  King  came  to  an  S and  an  L,  his  majesty 
was  sure  to  Write  doAvn  the  naine  of  Saint-Luc,  which  thus 
appeared  several  times  on  his  muster  roll. 

Moreover,  the  King’s  resentment  was  stimulated  by  the  per- 
fidious  allusions  and  insinuations  of  the  courtiers,# and  espe- 
cially  by  their  denunciations  of  Saint-Luc’s  flight  to  Anjou,  a 
flight  Avhich  became  treasonable  on  the  day  when  the  duke, 
himself  a fugitive,  had  started  for  that  province. 

In  fact,  should  not  Saint-Luc,  after  he  had  arrived  at 
Meridor,  be  considered  as  simply  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  quarter- 
master,  sent  in  advance  of  the  prince  to  préparé  lodgings  for 
him  at  Angers  ? 

In  the  midst  of  ail  this  agitation  and  commotion,  the  Avay 
in  which  Chicot  encouraged  the  minions  to  sharpen  their 
rapiers  and  daggers,  so  as  to  hâve  them  in  the  best  condition 
for  stabbing  and  cutting  doAAUi  his  most  Christian  Majesty’s 
enemies,  was  a magnificent  spectacle. 

And  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  Avas  not  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  Gascon  evidently  wished  it  to  be  thought 
that  he  was  simply  the  fly  on  the  coach,  he  was  really  playing 
a far  more  serions  part. 

Little  by  little,  and,  so  to  speak,  man  by  man,  he  was  engaged 
ail  the  time  in  eiirolling  an  army  for  the  King. 
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One  afternoon  when  the  King  was  supping  with  the  Queen, 
whose  society  he  sought  frequeiitly  in  times  of  political  péril, 
Chicot  entered  suddenly,  walking  with  arins  and  legs  distended 
to  the  utmost,  like  a puppet  on  wires. 

“ Ugh  ! ” said  he. 

What  ? ” asked  the  King. 

M.  de  Saint-Luc,”  answered  Chicot. 

‘‘  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ? ” exclaimed  Henri. 

Yes.” 

In  Paris  ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ In  the  Louvre  ? ” 

Yes.”' 

At  this  triple  affirmation  the  King  rose  from  the  table,  red 
and  trembling.  It  would  hâve  been  difficult  to  say  by  what 
émotions  he  was  excited. 

“ Excuse  me,”  he  said  to  the  Queen,  as  he  wiped  his  mus- 
tache  and  flung  his  napkin  on  the  chair,  but  this  is  one  of 
those  State  affairs  which  do  not  concern  women.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Chicot,  speaking  in  his  loudest  tone,  this  is  a 
State  affair.” 

The  Queen  half  rose  from  her  seat,  intending  to  leave  the 
apartment. 

“ Ko,  nifidame,”  said  Henri,  oblige  me  by  remaining.  I am 
going  into  my  cabinet.” 

Oh  ! sire,”  said  the  Queen,  in  a voice  denoting  the  tender 
interest  she  always  took  in  her  ungrateful  husband,  I beseech 
you  do  not  lose  your  temper.” 

God  forbid  ! ” answered  Henri,  without  noticing  the  air  of 
mockery  with  which  Chicot  twisted  his  niustache. 

Henri  passed  hastily  ont  of  the  chamber,  followed  by  Chicot. 
Once  outside  : 

“ What  has  he  corne  to  do  here,  the  traiter  ? ” asked  Henri, 
in  an  agitated  voice. 

Who  knows  ? ” answered  Chicot. 

‘‘  He  cornes  as  deputy  from  the  States  of  Anjou.  I am  quite 
sure  of  that.  He  cornes  as  ambassador  from  my  brother, 
and  naturally,  too,  considering  what  happens  in  ail  rebellions  : 
they  are  troubled  and  muddy  waters  in  which  the  disloyal 
always  manage  to  fish  with  profit  to  themselves.  It  is  true 
their  profits  are  mean  and  sordid,  but  they  ultimatcly  turn  to 
their  advantage  5 for,  however  provisional  and  precarious  they 
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are  at  first,  they  gradually  become  fixed  and  immutable.  As 
sooii  as  Saint-Luc  got  an  inkling  of  the  rébellion,  he  considered 
it  gave  hiin  a chance  of  obtaining  a safe-conduct  and,  there- 
fore,  an  opportimity  to  corne  here  and  insult  me.” 

“ Who  knows  ? ” said  Chicot. 

The  King  stared  for  a moment  at  his  ciirt  companion. 

“ Perhaps,  on  the  other  h and,”  continued  Henri,  walking  up 
and  down  the  gallery  with  an  irregular  step  that  iDetrayed  his 
agitation,  it  may  be  that  he  cornes  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  his  estâtes,  the  rents  of  which  I am  keeping  in  my  own 
hands,  — possibly  a little  arbitrary  on  my  part,  as,  after  ail,  he 
has  committed  no  crime.  Eh  ? ” 

Who  knows  ? ” replied  Chicot. 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Henri,  ‘^yoii  are  like  my  popinjay,  always 
repeating  the  same  thing.  Mort  de  7na  vie  ! You  will  drive 
me  crazy  in  the  end  with  yoiir  eternal  ‘ Who  knows  ? ’ ” 

“ And,  mordieu!  do  you  think  you  are  very  amusing  your- 
self  with  your  eternal  questions  ? ” 

At  least  you  might  answer  sonie  of  them.” 

And  what  answer  do  you  want  ? Do  you  take  me,  per- 
adventure,  for  the  Fatum  bf  the  ancients  ? Do  you  take  me 
for  Jupiter  or  Apollo  or  Manto  ? It  is  you,  egad  ! that  will 
drive  me  crazy  with  your  idiotie  suppositions.” 

Monsieur  Chicot  ” — 

Well,  what  next.  Monsieur  Henri  ? ” 

Chicot,  my  friend,  you  see  how  afflicted  I am  and  yet  you 
jeer  at  me.” 

Well,  don’ t be  afflicted,  then,  mordleic  ! ” 

But  everybody  betrays  me.” 

Who  knows,  ventre  de  hiclie  ! who  knows  ? ” 

Henri,  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the  motive  for  Saint-Luc^s 
return,  went  down  into  his  cabinet.  There  he  found,  already 
assembled,  ail  the  gentlemen  who  held  official  positions  in  the 
Louvre,  and  among  them,  or  rather  at  their  head,  the  dashing 
Crillon,  with  his  fiery  eyes,  red  nose,  and  bristling  mustache. 
He  looked  not  unlike  a bulldog  who  was  furious  for  a scuffle. 

Saint-Luc  was  there  also,  standing  coolly  in  the  centre  of 
these  menacing  faces  ; angry  murin urs  reached  his  ears,  but  he 
did  not  show  the  least  sign  of  agitation. 

Strange  to  say,  his  wife  had  corne  with  him,  and  was  seated 
on  a stool  close  to  the  bed. 

The  husband,  his  hand  firmly  planted  on  the  hip,  returned 
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the  insolent  looks  of  those  around  hiin  with  looks  fully  as  inso- 
lent as  their  own. 

Tlirougli  respect  for  the  young  woman,  certain  of  the  court- 
iers, who  had  a strong  desire  to  jostle  Saint-Luc,  retired  to 
a distance  froin  hiin,  and  although  it  would  hâve  pleased  them 
to  address  a few  disagreeable  words  to  hiin,  they  were  silent. 
So  it  was  in  the  void  and  silence  made  around  hini  that  the 
ex-favorite  nioved. 

J eanne,  inodestly  muffled  in  lier  travelling  inantle,  was  wait- 
ing,  with  eyes  cast  dowii. 

Saint-Luc,  haughtily  draped  in  his  cloak,  was  waiting,  iii  an 
attitude  that  seeined  to  challenge  hostility  rather  than  to  fear  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentlemen  présent  were  waiting,  per- 
fectly  ready  to  call  Saint-Luc  to  account,  and  also  anxious  to 
find  ont  what  was  his  business  in  this  court,  where  ail  who 
desired  to  share  in  the  favor  once  enjoyed  by  him  thought  his 
appearance  in  it  now  decidedly  uncalled  for. 

In  fact,  when  the  King  appeared,  it  was  the  expectation  of 
ail  the  waiters  that  their  waiting  was  to  be  followed  by  soine- 
thing  important. 

Henri  entered,  evidently  very  excited,  and  doing  his  best  to 
add  further  intensity  to  his  excitement;  a m aimer  that  lias 
been  thought  to  give  dignity  to  the  deportment  of  princes. 

He  was  followed  by  Chicot,  who  assumed  that  air  of  calni- 
iiess  and  dignity  a king  of  France  ought  to  hâve  assumed,  and 
was  evidently  struck  by  the  bearing  of  Saint-Luc  in  the  way 
in  which  Henri  III.  ought  at  once  to  hâve  been  struck  by  it. 

Ha  ! so  you  are  here  ? ” cried  the  King,  immediately  on 
entering,  taking  no  notice  of  those  around  him,  in  this  reseni- 
bling  the  bull  in  the  Spanish  arena,  who  sees  in  the  thousands 
of  men  before  him  only  a moving  fog,  and  in  the  rainbow 
of  banners  a single  color  — red. 

“Yes,  sire,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  inodestly  and  siinply,  as 
he  made  a respectful  inclination. 

So  little  effect  had  this  response  on  the  King’s  ear,  so  little 
successful  was  this  calm  and  deferential  behavior  in  comniuni- 
cating  to  his  darkened  mind  those  feelings  of  reason  and 
mildness  which  the  union  of  respect  for  others  with  the  sense 
of  Personal  dignity  ought  to  excite,  that  the  King  went  on, 
without  pausing  : 

Really,  your  presence  in  the  Louvre  is  a strange  surprise 
to  me.” 
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At  this  rude  attack  there  was  a deathlike  silence  around  the 
King  and  liis  late  favorite. 

It  was  tlie  silence  tliat  nsed  to  arise  in  the  lists  when  it  was 
known  tliat  tlie  two  adversaires  iniist  fight  ont  their  conflict  to 
the  bitter  end. 

Saint-Luc  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

Sire/’  said  he,  with  his  usual  grâce,  and  without  seeniing 
at  ail  disturbed  by  this  royal  sally,  what  surprises  me  is  that, 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed,  your 
Majesty  did  not  expect  me.” 

What  does  that  mean,  monsieur  ? ” answered  Henri,  with 
a pride  that  was  altogether  royal,  and  raising  his  face,  which 
on  great  occasions  assumed  an  expression  of  incomparable 
dignity. 

Sire,”  said  Saint-Luc,  “ your  Majesty  is  in  great  danger.” 

“ In  great  danger  ! ” cried  the  courtiers. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  this  danger,  is  very  great  and  very  real 
and  very  serions,  a danger  in  which  the  King  has  need  of  the 
sm  al  lest  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  of  those  devoted  to  him  ; and, 
with  the  firm  conviction  that,  in  such  a danger  as  that  to  which 
I allude,  no  help  is  too  feeble  to  be  disregarded,  I hâve  corne  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  my  King  the  offer  of  my  humble  services.” 

Aha  ! ” said  Chicot,  you  see,  my  son,  I was  right  in  say- 
ing  : ‘ Who  knows  ? ’ ” 

Henri  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  looked  round  at  his  court- 
iers ; they  were  evidently  annoyed  and  offended  ; he  soon 
gauged  from  their  looks  the  jealousy  that  rankled  in  the  hearts 
of  most  of  them. 

He  concluded,  therefore,  that  Saint-Luc  had  donc  soniething 
which  the  majority  of  the  assembly  were  incapable  of  doing, 
that  is  to  say,  something  disinterested. 

However,  he  did  not  like  to  surrender  ail  at  once. 

Monsieur,”  he  answered,  you  hâve  only  doue  your  duty  ; 
your  services  are  due  to  us.” 

The  services  of  ail  the  King’s  subjects  are  due  to  the 
King  ; I am  aware  of  that,  sire,”  replied  Saint-Luc  ; but  in 
these  times  many  people  forget  to  pay  their  debts.  I,  sire, 
hâve  corne  to  pay  mine,  happy  if  your  Majesty  be  graciously 
pleased  to  always  number  me  among  your  debtors.” 

Henri,  disarmed  by  Saint-Luc’s  unalterable  gentleness  and 
humility,  advanced  a step  toward  him. 

“ So,  then,”  said  he,  you  return  from  no  other  motive 
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except  the  one  you  mention  ? You  hâve  no  mission  or  safe-con- 
duct  ? ’’ 

Sire/’  answered  Saint-Luc,  eagerly,  for  he  knew  from  his 
master’s  tone  that  he  was  no  longer  angry  or  vindictive,  I 
hâve  returned  purely  and  simply  for  the  sake  of  returning, 
and  that,  too,  as  fast  as  my  horse  could  carry  me.  And  now, 
your  Majesty  may  throw  me  into  the  Bastile  in  an  hour,  and 
may  hâve  me  shot  in  two;  but  I shall  hâve  doue  my  dnty. 
Sire,  Anjou  is  on  fire  ; Touraine  is  on  the  point  of  revolting, 
and  Guyenne  is  rising  and  will  lend  her  a hand.  M.  le  Duc 
d’Anjou  is  hard  at  work  in  the  west  and  south  of  Erance.” 

And  he  is  well  supported,  is  he  not  ? ” cried  the  King. 

Sire,”  said  Saint-Luc,  neither  ad  vice  nor  argument  can 
stay  the  duke  ; and  even  M.  de  Bussy,  immoved  as  he  is  him- 
self,  cannot  inspire  your  brother  with  courage,  so  terrible  is  his 
dread  of  your  Majesty.” 

Ha  ! he  trembles,  then,  the  rebel  ! ” said  Henri,  and  he 
smiled  under  his  mustache. 

Egad  ! ” said  Chicot  to  himself,  rubbing  his  chin,  ‘‘  that 
Saint-Luc  is  Avondrous  de  ver  ! ” 

And  elbowing  the  King  ont  of  the  Avay  : 

Stand  aside,  Henri,”  said  he,  “ I want  to  shake  hands  with 
M.  de  Saiiit-Luc.” 

Chicot’s  movemeiit  won  over  the  King  entirely.  He  allowed 
the  Gascon  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  newcomer  ; then,  go- 
ing  sloAvly  up  to  his  former  friend,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said  : 

You  are  welcome,  Saint-Luc.” 

“ Ah,  sire,”  cried  Saint-Luc,  kissing  the  King’s  hand,  “ I 
hâve  found  my  beloved  master  again  at  last  ! ” 

Yes,  but  I do  not  find  you  again,  my  poor  Saint-Luc,” 
returned  the  King  ; you  hâve  grown  so  thin  that,  if  I had 
met  you  in  the  Street,  1 should  not  hâve  recognized  you.” 

At  these  words  a féminine  voice  was  heard. 

“ Sire,”  said  this  voice,  his  grief  at  displeasing  your 
Majesty  is  the  cause  of  his  thinness.” 

Although  the  voice  was  very  soft  and  respectful,  Henri 
started.  It  sounded  as  disagreeably  in  his  ears  as  did  the 
noise  of  thunder  in  the  ears  of  Augustus. 

“ Madame  de  Saint-Luc  ! ” he  niurmured.  “ Ah  ! — yes  — 
I had  forgotten  ” — 

Jeanne  flung  herself  on  her  knees. 
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Rise,  madame,”  said  the  King.  I love  ail  who  bear  the 
name  of  Saint-Luc.” 

Jeanne  seized  the  King’s  hand  and  raised  it  to  her  lips. 

Henri  withdrew  it  quickly. 

Go,”  said  Chicot  to  the  young  woman.  Go  and  try  to 
couvert  the  King,  ventre  de  biche  ! You  are  pretty  enoiigh 
to  succeed  !” 

But  Henri  turned  his  hack  on  Jeanne,  and,  throwing  his 
arm  around  Saint-Luc’s  neck,  proceeded  with  him  to  his  apart- 
ments. 

So  we  hâve  made  peace,  Saint-Luc  ? ” said  the  King. 

Say  rather,  sire,”  answered  the  courtier,  that  a pardon 
has  been  granted.” 

“ Madame,”  whispered  Chicot  to  Jeanne,  who  was  uncertain 
what  to  do,  a good  wife  should  not  forsake  her  husband, 
especially  when  that  husband  is  in  danger.” 

And  he  pushed  Jeanne  after  the  King  and  Saint-Luc. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

IN  WHICH  ARE  MET  TWO  IMPORTANT  PERSONAGES  WHOM  THE 
READER  HAS  LOST  SIGHT  OF  FOR  SOME  TIME. 

There  is  one  of  the  personages  belonging  to  this  history  — 
nay,  even  two  — about  whose  feats  and  achievements  the 
reader  has  the  right  to  demand  information. 

With  ail  the  humility  of  the  author  of  a préfacé  in  past 
âges,  we  hasten  to  answer  the  reader’s  questions,  for  we  are 
not  blind  to  their  importance. 

The  first  question  would  naturally  concern  an  enormous 
monk,  with  bushy  eyebrows,  lips  red  and  fleshy,  big  hands, 
vast  shoulders,  and  a neck  that  grows  smaller  every  day,  while 
the  chest  and  cheeks  gain  in  development  what  it  loses. 

The  next  question  would  concern  a very  large  donkey,  whose 
sides  had  grown  so  rotund  that  they  now  presented  the  grace- 
ful  outlines  of  a balloon. 

The  monk  will  soon  resemble  a hogshead  supported  by  two 
posts. 

The  ass  already  resembles  a child’s  cradle  resting  on  four 
distaffs. 
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The  oue  is  the  tenant  of  a cell  in  the  couvent  of  Sainte 
Geneviève,  where  ail  the  grâces  of  the  Lord  corne  to  visit 
him. 

The  other  is  a tenant  in  one  of  the  stables  of  the  saine  cou- 
vent, where  lie  lives  within  reach  of  a manger  that  is  always 
fiill. 

The  one  answers  to  the  naine  of  Gorenflot. 

The  other  shonld  answer  to  the  naine  of  Pannrge. 

Both,  for  the  tiine  at  least,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
most  prospérons  lot  ever  dreained  of  by  ass  or  inoiik.  The 
Genevievans  are  lavish  of  their  attentions  to  their  illustrions 
comrade,  and  like  nnto  the  diviiiities  of  the  third  order,  whose 
care  it  nsed  to  be  to  wait  npon  Jupiter’s  eagle  and  Jnno’s  pea- 
cock  and  Venns’s  doves,  so  the  lay  brothers  inake  it  their 
spécial  concern  to  fatten  Pannrge  in  honor  of  his  master. 

The  abbey  kitchen  smokes  perpetnally.  The  most  renowned 
vineyards  in  Burgundy  siippl}"  the  vintage  that  is  ponred  into 
the  largest-sized  glasses  ever  known. 

Does  a missionary  arrive  at  the  couvent  after  propagating 
the  faith  in  foreign  lands,  or  a confidential  legate  froni  the 
Pope  with  indulgences  granted  by  his  holiness  ? Brother 
Gorenflot  is  at  once  placed  on  exhibition  as  a model  of  the 
chnrch  preaching  as  well  as  of  the  church  militant,  as  one  who 
handles  the  Word  like  Saint  Lnke  and  the  sword  like  Saint 
Paul.  Gorenflot  is  pointed  ont  to  them  in  ail  his  glory,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  a feast,  seated  at  a table  wherein  a 
hollow  has  been  eut  ont  for  his  sacred  stomach,  and  the  holy 
pilgrim  is  told  with  noble  pride  that  their  Gorenflot,  without 
any  assistance  at  ail,  engorges  the  rations  of  eight  of  the  most 
robiist  appetites  in  the  couvent. 

And  when  the  visiter  has  piously  contemplated  this  marvel- 
ions  spectacle  : 

What  an  admirably  endowed  nature  is  his  ! ” says  the 
prior,  with  clasped  hands  and  eyes  raised  to  heaven.  Brother 
Gorenflot  loves  good  cheer,  and  he  also  cultivâtes  tlie  arts  ; yon 
see  how  he  eats  ! Ali  ! if  yon  conld  hâve  heard  the  sermon  he 
preached  on  a certain  night,  a sermon  in  Avhich  he  olfered  to 
sacriflee  his  life  for  the  triiimph  of  the  faith  ! Behold  a month 
thaf^peaks  like  that  of  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  and  swallows 
like  that  of  Gargantua  ! ” 

Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  in  the  midst  of  ail 
these  splendors  a cloud  settles  on  the  brow  of  Gorenflot  ; the 
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fat  pullets  of  Mans  in  vain  exhale  their  clelicious  odors  iinder 
his  wide  nostrils  ; in  vain  do  the  little  oysters  of  Flanders  — 
a thousand  of  which  he  has  ingnlped  in  inere  sport  — ga^je  and 
wriggle  in  their  pearly  couches  ; the  multiforin  bottles,  though 
nncorked,  remain  intact  ; Gorenflot  is  gloomy  ; Gorenflot  is 
not  hungry  ; Gorenflot  is  pensive. 

Then  the  report  runs  that  the  worthy  Genevievan  is  in  an 
ecstasy  like  Saint  Francis,  or  in  a swoon  like  Saint  Teresa, 
and  the  admiration  of  his  brethren  for  him  is  redonbled. 

He  is  more  than  a monk,  he  is  a saint  ; he  is  more  than  a 
saint,  he  is  a demigod  ; some  even  say  he  is  an  entire  god. 

Hush  ! ” mur  mur  his  brethren  ; ‘‘  disturb  not  the  trance  of 
Brother  Gorenflot  ! ’’ 

And  they  respectfully  retire. 

The  prior  alone  waits  for  the  moment  when  Brother  Goren- 
flot gives  some  faint  sign  of  life  ; he  then  approaches  the 
monk,  takes  his  hand  obsequiously,  and  addresses  him  deferen- 
tially.  Gorenflot  raises  his  head  and  looks  at  the  prior  with 
lack-lustre  eyes. 

He  is  Corning  back  from  another  world. 

What  were  you  doing,  my  worthy  brother  ? ” asks  the  prior. 

“ I ? answers  Gorenflot. 

“ Yes,  you  ; you  were  doing  something.” 

Yes,  father  prior,  I was  composing  a sermon.” 

Like  the  one  you  had  the  courage  to  deliver  on  the  night 
of  the  Holy  League  ? ” 

Every  time  this  sermon  is  mentioned  Gorenflot  déplorés  his 
infirmity. 

Yes,”  said  he,  with  a sigh,  like  that  one.  But,  ah  ! what 
a pity  it  is  I did  not  write  it  down  ! ” 

Does  a man  like  you  need  to  write,  my  dear  brother  ? ” 
would  be  the  prior’s  answer.  ‘^No,  he  speaks  by  inspiration  ; 
he  opens  his  mouth,  and,  as  he  is  full  of  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Word  of  God  flows  from  his  lips.” 

Do  you  think  so  ? ” murin  urs  Gorenflot. 

Happy  the  man  whose  humility  niakes  him  doubt  of  his 
gifts,”  replies  the  prior. 

And,  in  fact,  Gorenflot,  who  comprehends  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  and  what  his  antécédents  naturally  lead  others  to 
expect  from  him,  occasionally  thinks  of  composing  a sermon. 

Yes,  Gorenflot  is  going  to  play  the  very  mischief  with 
Marcus  Tullius  and  Cæsar  and  Saint  Gregory  and  Saint 
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Augustine  and  Saint  Jerome  and  Tertullian,  for  sacred  élo- 
quence is  about  to  be  renewed  by  the  illustrious  Genevievan. 
Reram  novus  ordo  nascitur. 

From  time  to  tiine  also,  at  the  end  of  a repast,  or  even  in 
the  iniddle  of  his  ecstasies,  Gorenflot  would  rise,  and,  as  if 
pushed  011  by  soine  invisible  arm,  would  go  straight  to  the 
stable  ; after  entering,  he  looked  fondly  at  Panurge,  who 
brayed  with  pleasure  ; then  he  passed  his  heavy  hand  over 
the  animaPs  sides,  his  big  fingers  disappearing  in  the  super- 
abundant  hair.  This  was  more  than  pleasure  for  Panurge  ; it 
was  bliss,  and,  not  content  with  braying,  he  rolled  over  in  his 
delight. 

The  prior  and  three  or  four  dignitaries  of  the  couvent 
usually  attended  him  in  these  excursions,  and  must  hâve 
rather  bored  Panurge  with  their  platitudes.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  offered  him  cakes,  biscuits,  and  macaroons,  as  those 
who  desired  to  win  Pluto’s  favor  in  days  of  yore  were  in  the 
habit  of  olfering  honey  cakes  to  his  dog  Cerberus. 

Panurge  makes  no  objection  ; he  is  of  a rather  good-natured 
disposition  ; besides,  having  no  ecstasies,  having  no  sermon  to 
compose,  and  having  no  réputation  to  support  except  his 
réputation  for  obstinacy,  idleness,  and  luxury,  he  finds  that 
none  of  his  desires  is  left  ungratified  and  that  he  is  the  hap- 
piest  ass  in  the  world. 

The  prior  looks  at  him  with  émotion. 

Simplicity  and  gentleness,”  says  he,  are  the  virtues  of  the 
strong.’^ 

Gorenflot  has  discoyered  that  ita  in  Latin  corresponds  to 
yes  ; this  discovery  has  beeii  of  marvellous  service  to  him,  and 
to  every  question  he  generally  answers  : ita,  with  a self-com- 
placency  that  never  fails  to  be  effective. 

The  abbot,  encouraged  by  flnding  him  so  constantly  acquies- 
cent, will  sometimes  say  : 

“ You  vvork  too  hard,  my  dear  brother,  and  this  accounts  for 
your  occasion  al  dejection.’’ 

And  Gorenflot’s  response  to  Messire  Joseph  Foulon  is  like 
that  made  sometimes  to  Henri  III.  by  Chicot  : 

Who  knows  ? ” 

Perhaps,”  adds  the  prior,  “ oui*  repasts  are  too  coarse  for 
your  taste  ; would  you  like  me  to  change  the  brother  cook  ? 
As  you  well  know,  dear  brother,  Quaedam  saturationes  minus 
suGcedunt.’^ 
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is  the  eternal  answer  of  Gorenflot,  niade  without  ever 
interriipting  the  caresses  he  lavishes  on  his  ass. 

You  show  extraordinary  fondness  for  your  Panurge,  my 
brother,”  says  the  prior,  sometimes  ; perhaps  a desire  to 
travel  has  agaiii  taken  possession  of  your  soûl/’ 

To  which  Gorenflot’s  answer  would  be  an  oh  ! ” and  a 
sigh. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  memory  of  his  travel  s that  tortures 
Gorenflot;  for  Gorenflot,  who  had  at  first  looked  on  his 
removal  froin  the  couvent  as  a terrible  misfortune,  had  dis- 
covered  during  his  exile  certain  hifinite  and  unknown  delights 
that  hâve  their  source  in  liberty. 

Ainid  ail  his  happiness,  this  longing  for  freedom  was  like  a 
worm  gnawing  at  the  heart  ; freedom  with  Chicot,  the  jolly 
comrade  ; with  Chicot,  whom  he  loved  without  well  knowing 
why  ; perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  now  and  then  beaten  by 
him. 

Alas  ! ” timidly  observed  a young  brother,  after  a careful 
study  of  the  monk’s  physiognomy,  I ani  afraid  you  are 
right,  honored  prior,  and  that  the  reverend  father  finds  his. 
stay  in  our  couvent  wearisome.” 

No,  that  is  hardly  correct,”  answered  Gorenflot  ; but  I feel 
I was  boni  for  a life  of  struggle,  destined  to  hold  forth  in  the 
interests  of  the  church  at  the  cross-roads  and  in  the  suburbs.” 

While  sayiiig  these  words,  the  eyes  of  Gorenflot  brighten  ; 
he  is  thinking  of  the  omelets  he  had  eaten  with  Chicot,  of 
Maître  Claude  Bonhomet’s  Anjou  wine,  and  of  the  low-roofed 
hall  in  the  Corne  (V Abondance. 

Ever  silice  the  evening  of  the  League,  or  rather,  ever  since 
the  inorning  he  returned  to  his  convent,  he  has  not  been 
allowed  to  go  ont  ; for,  after  the  King  appointed  him  self  chief 
of  the  Union,  the  Leagiiers  became  exceedingly  prudent. 

And  then,  Gorenflot  is  so  simple-minded  that  he  never  even 
thought  of  taking  advantage  of  his  lofty  position  and  ordering 
the  gates  to  be  thrown  open. 

He  was  told  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  ont,  and  so  he 
did  not  go  ont. 

And  none  of  his  brethren  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
real  reason  why  his  abode  in  the  convent  was  so  irksonie  to 
him. 

At  last  the  prior,  seeing  he  was  becoming  sadder  and  sadder 
every  day,  said  to  him  one  morning  : 
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“ My  dear  brother,  no  one  ought  to  resist  his  vocation,  jours 
is  to  combat  for  Christ  ; go,  then,  fulfil  the  mission  confided  to 
you  by  the  Lord  ; but  guard  jour  precious  life  carefully,  and 
return  for  the  great  day/’ 

What  great  day  ? ’’  asked  Gorenflot,  forgetting  in  his  joy 
what  he  was  expected  to  know. 

That  of  Corpus  Christi.’’ 

Ita,”  said  the  monk,  with  an  air  of  deep  sagacity  ; but,” 
added  Gorenflot,  “ give  me  some  money,  so  that  by  bestowing  it 
in  abus,  I may  be  inspired  to  fulfil  my  task  in  a truly  Christian 
spirit.” 

The  prior  went  hastily  for  a large  wallet,  which  he  opened 
/and  held  before  Gorenflot,  who  plunged  his  huge  hand  deep  . 
in  it. 

“ You  will  see  what  I shall  bring  back  with  me  to  the  cou- 
vent,” said  he,  as  he  stuffed  the  money  he  had  just  borrowed 
from  the  prior’s  wallet  into  the  big  pocket  in  his  robe. 

“ You  hâve  jour  text,  hâve  you  not,  my  dear  brother  ? ” 
inquired  Joseph  Foulon. 

‘‘  Yes,  certainly.” 

Confide  it  to  me.” 

With  pleasure  ; but  to  you  alone.” 

The  prior  drew  near  to  Gorenflot  and  lent  an  attentive  ear. 

“ Listen.” 

“ I am  listeiiing.” 

The  flail  that  thrashes  the  corn  thrashes  itself.’  ” 

“ Magnificent  ! Sublime  ! ” cried  the  prior. 

And  the  other  monks  présent  sincerely  shared  the  enthu- 
siasm  of  Messire  Joseph  Foulon,  and  repeated  after  him  : 

“ Magnificent!  Sublime  ! ” 

“ And  am  I now  free,  father  ? ” asked  Gorenflot,  humbly. 

Yes,  my  son/’  answered  the  reverend  abbot,  “ go  and  walk 
in  the  path  of  the  Lord.” 

Gorenflot,  thereupon,  had  Panurge  saddled,  succeeded  in 
bestriding  him,  with  the  aid  of  two  vigorous  monks,  and  sallied 
forth  from  the  couvent  about  seven  in  the  evening. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  that  Saint-Luc  arrived  from  INIéridor, 
bringing  news  that  created  the  utmost  excitement  in  Paris. 

Gorenflot,  after  following  the  Eue  Saint-Étienne,  turned  to 
the  right  and  passed  the  Jacobin  couvent,  when  suddenly  Pan- 
urge started  ; he  had  just  felt  the  pressure  of  a heavy  hand  on 
his  crupper. 
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Who  goes  there  ? ” cried  Gorenflot,  in  terror. 

“ A friend/’  answered  a voice  he  thought  lie  recognized. 
Gorenflot  longed  to  turn  round,  but,  like  those  sailors  who, 
every  time  they  go  aboard  find  it  takes  time  to  enable  thein  to 
adjust  their  gait  to  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  whenever  the 
monk  mounted  his  ass  anew  he  found  it  also  took  soine  time  to 
master  his  centre  of  gravity. 

“ What  do  you  want  ? ” said  he. 

Would  you  hâve  the  goodness,  worthy  brother,”  replied 
the  voice,  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  Corne  (P Abondance  ? ’’ 
“ Alorhleu  ! ” exclaimed  Gorenflot,  joyfully,  it  is  M.  Chicot 
in  person.’’ 

Perfectly  correct,”  answered  the  Gascon.  I was  going  to 
the  convent  for  you,  my  dear  brother,  when  I saw  you  outside 
of  it.  T hâve  followed  you  for  some  time,  afraid  that,  if  I 
spoke  to  you,  it  might  compromise  your  character.  But,  now 
that  we  are  quite  alone,  how  goes  it,  you  rogue  ? Ventre  de 
biche  ! you  hâve  grown  thin  ! ” 

And  you,  M.  Chicot,  hâve  grown  fat,  you  niay  take  my 
Word  for  it.” 

I think  both  of  us  are  a little  inclined  to  flatter  each 
other.” 

But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  M.  Chicot  ? ” said  the 
monk  ; ‘‘  you  appear  to  be  carrying  something  heavy.” 

“ A quarter  of  venison  I stole  from  his  Majesty,”  said  the 
Gascon.  We  ’ll  broil  a few  steaks  off  it.” 

Dear  M.  Chicot  ! ” cried  the  monk  ; and  under  the  other 
arm  ? ” 

A bottle  of  Cyprus  wine  sent  by  a king  to  my  King.” 

Let  us  hâve  a look  at  it,”  said  Gorenflot. 

It  is  my  favorite  wine  ; I am  very  fond  of  it,”  said  Chicot, 
drawing  aside  his  cloak  ; are  not  you  also,  my  good  brother  ? ” 
“ Oh  ! oh  ! ” was  ail  the  monk  could  say  when  he  perceived 
this  double  godsend,  and  he  gave  such  a jump  in  his  saddle 
that  Panurge  bent  under  him,  oh  ! oh  ! ” 

In  his  joy  the  monk  raised  his  anus  to  heaven,  and  in  a 
voice  that  shook  the  Windows  in  the  houses  on  each  side  of 
him,  he  sang  the  following  song,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  Panurge  : 

“ Music  has  cliarms  beyond  compare, 

But  charms  that  through  our  cars  regale  us. 

Flowers  hâve  odors  rich  and  rare. 

But,  when  we  Te  hungry,  perfumes  fail  us. 
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A blue,  clear  sky  is  ploasant  to  see, 

When  no  black  cloud  cornes  marring  our  pleasure. 

Still,  wine  that  clown  the  throat  runs  Iree 
Has  joys  superior  beyond  measure. 

It  smells  as  sweet  as  any  flower  ; 

You  toucb  and  taste  and  drink  it  gladly, 

’T  is  brighter  tban  skies  that  sometinies  lower. 

No  wonder  that  I love  it  madly  ! ” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Gorenflot  had  sung  for  nearly  a 
whole  month. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

t 

HOW  BUSSY  PURSUED  A PARTY  OF  FRIENDS  AND  ENEMIES 
BY  RIDING  IN  FRONT  OF  THEM. 

Let  US  allow  the  two  friends  to  enter  the  hostelry  of  the 
'Corne  cV Abondance,  where,  it  will  be  renieiubered,  Chicot  never 
brought  Gorenflot  without  some  design  or  other  the  impor- 
tance of  which  the  nionk  was  far  froin  suspecting,  and  let  us 
return  to  M.  de  Monsoreau,  as  he  follows  the  highway  froin 
Meridor  to  Paris  in  his  litter,  and  to  Bussy  also,  who  started 
from  Angers  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  the  saine  route. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a well-niounted  horsenian  to  overtake 
travellers  on  foot,  but  still  he  runs  a certain  risk,  — he  inay 
pass  them  on  the  way. 

Now  this  is  just  what  happened  to  Bussy. 

It  was  the  end  of  INIay,  and  the  heat  was  excessive,  espe- 
cially  about  noon. 

For  this  reason,  M.  de  IVIonsoreau  ordered  his  bearers  to 
enter  a little  wood  near  the  road  and  stoj)  there  for  a time. 
He  was  also  désirons  that  his  departure  should  be  known  to 
the  Duc  d’  Anjou  at  as  late  a period  as  possible.  Therefore, 
both  to  escape  observation  from  some  unfriendly  passer-by,  and 
to  avoid  the  sultriness  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  he  directed 
his  attendants  to  proceed  to  the  niost  sheltered  jiart  of  the 
grove  ; and,  as  they  had  a horse  laden  with  provisions,  a colla- 
tion could  be  prepared  without  niiicli  trouble. 

During  this  time  Bussy  passed  them. 

But  Bussy  had  not  travelled  far,  as  niay  easily  be  iniagined, 
without  inquiring  whether  a party  of  horsenien  and  a litter 
carried  by  peasants  had  been  seen. 
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On  the  way  to  the  village  of  Burtal  he  had  received  infor- 
mation of  the  most  positive  and  satisfactory  nature.  Con- 
vinced,  therefore,  that  Diane  was  only  a little  in  advance  of 
him,  he  had  ridden  on  slowly,  standing  in  his  stirrups,  when- 
ever  he  came  to  an  élévation,  to  get  a glimpse  of  those  he  was 
in  the  wake  of. 

But  suddenly,  and  contrary  to  his  expectation,  ail  traces  of 
them  disappeared  ; the  travellers  he  chanced  to  corne  across 
told  him  they  had  seen  nobody,  and,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
first  houses  in  La  Flèche,  he  became  convinced  that,  instead  of 
being  behind,  he  was  in  advance,  — that  he  was  ahead  of 
them  instead  of  being  in  the  rear  of  them. 

Then  he  remembered  the  little  wood  and  discovered  the 
reason  why  his  horse  had  neighed  several  times  when  going 
by  it. 

He  came  to  a resolution,  and  acted  on  it  at  once  ; he  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  worst  inn  in  the  Street.  After  seeing  that 
his  horse  was  taken  care  of,  for  he  was  more  anxious  about 
the  beast’s  comfort  than  about  his  own,  especially  as  he  might 
hâve  to  rely  on  his  strength  before  long,  he  took  his  station 
behind  the  linen  rag  that  did  dufcy  for  a curtain  on  the  window 
of  his  room. 

Bussy’s  choice  of  this  low  tavern  as  a temporary  resting- 
place  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  was  opposite  the 
principal  hôtel  in  the  town,  at  which  he  was  pretty  certain  of 
Monsoreau  stopping. 

Bussy’s  anticipation  turned  out  correct.  About  four  in  the 
afternoon  a courier  arrived  and  halted  in  front  of  the  hostelry. 

Half  an  hour  later  came  the  whole  party.  It  consisted  of 
the  count  and  countess,  Gertrude  and  Bémy,  and  of  eight 
bearers  who  had  taken  the  place  of  eight  other  bearers  about 
nine  miles  from  the  village. 

The  courier’s  business  was  to  recruit  peasants  for  these 
relays. 

How,  as  Monsoreau  was  too  jealous  not  to  be  liberal,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  travelling  in  this  rather  singular  fashion. 

The  principal  persons  of  the  company  entered  the  hôtel,  one 
after  the  other.  Diane  was  the  last  to  go  in,  and  Bussy  fancied 
that  she  looked  anxiously  around.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
show  himself,  but  he  had  the  courage  to  check  it  ; any  impru- 
dent act  on  his  part  might  ruin  them. 

JSTight  came  on.  Bussy  hoped  that,  after  it  was  dark,  Rémy 
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miglit  corne  ont  or  Gertrude  appear  at  a window.  He  wrapped 
his  cloak  about  him  and  mounted  guard  iu  the  Street. 

He  waited  till  niiie  ; at  nine  the  Courier  left  the  hôtel. 

Five  minutes  later  eight  inen  approached  the  door  and  four 
of  thein  entered. 

I wonder/’  thought  Bussy,  will  they  travel  by  night.  If 
M.  de  IMonsoreau  take  such  an  idea  into  his  head,  it  will  please 
me  well.^’ 

Everything,  in  fact,  showed  the  probability  of  the  party  doing 
so.  It  was  a mild  night  and  the  sky  was  lit  up  by  innumera- 
ble  stars.  One  of  those  soft  breezes  that  seem  the  very  breath- 
ings  of  a rejuVenated  earth  swept  through  the  balmy  air, 
caressing  everything  it  touched. 

The  litter  passed  ont  first. 

Then  came  Diane,  Kémy,  and  Gertrude  on  horseback. 

Diane  gazed  eagerly  around  her  5 but  the  count  summoned 
her  and  she  had  to  ride  beside  the  litter. 

Four  of  the  pensants  lit  torches  and  marched  in  twos  on  each 
side  of  this  litter. 

Good,”  said  Bussy.  “ If  I had  the  arrangement  of  the 
journey  myself  I could  not  hâve  managed  things  better.” 

And  he  returned  to  the  tavern,  saddled  his  horse,  and  fol- 
lowed  the  party. 

This  time  he  could  neither  mistake  the  road  nor  lose  sight  of 
them  : the  torches  showed  the  way  clearly. 

Monsoreau  scarcely  allowed  Diane  to  move  from  his  side. 

He  talked  with  her,  or  rather  scolded  her. 

The  visit  to  the  greenhouse  served  as  a text  for  endless 
commentaries  and  for  a crowd  of  venomous  questions. 

Béiny  and  Gertrude  were  both  ont  of  temper,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  Béiny  was  in  a brown  study  and  Gertrude  was 
out  of  temper  with  Béniy. 

The  cause  of  her  ill-humor  could  be  easily  explaiued  : now 
that  Diane  was  in  love  with  Bussy,  Bémy  110  longer  saw  any 
reason  why  he  should  be  in  love  with  Gertrude. 

The  party,  then,  moved  along,  some  quarrelling,  others  sulk- 
ing,  when  Bussy,  who  had  for  a time  lost  sight  of  the  caval- 
cade, warned  Bémy  of  his  presence  by  a whistle.  For  this 
purpose  he  used  a silver  whistle  which  served  his  turn  when 
he  had  to  summon  his  servants  in  the  hôtel  in  the  Bue  de 
Grenelle  Saint-Honoré. 
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It  had  a shrill,  vibrating  sound,  which  could  be  heard  in  any 
part  of  tlie  mansion  and  its  appartenances. 

Men  and  beasts  ran  np  when  they  heard  it. 

We  say  men  and  beasts,  for  Bussy,  like  ail  strong  natures, 
took  great  pleasure  in  training  bellicose  dogs,  refractory  horses, 
and  wild  falcons. 

Now,  whenever  he  blew  this  whistle,  the  dogs  would  start 
in  their  kennels,  the  horses  in  their  stables,  and  the  falcons  on 
their  perches. 

Bémy  recognized  it  at  once.  Diane  was  troubled,  and  looked 
at  the  young  man,  who  made  an  affirmative  sign. 

Then  he  rode  round  to  the  left  and  said,  in  an  imdertone  : 

It  is  he.” 

What  is  the  matter  ? ” asked  Monsoreau,  and  who  is 
speaking  to  y ou,  madame  ? ” 

“ To  me,  monsieur  ? Nobody.” 

Oh,  yes,  there  is.  I saw  a shadow  near  you,  and  I heard  a 
voice.” 

“ The  voice  was  M.  Bémy’s  ; are  you  jealous  also  of  M. 
Bémy  ? ” 

‘•No,  but  I like  those  around  me  to  speak  aloud;  it  diverts 
my  attention.” 

“ There  are  some  things,  however,  which  it  would  be  as  well 
M.  le  Comte  should  not  hear,”  said  Gertrude,  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  her  mistress. 

“ Why  so  ? ” 

“ For  two  reasons.” 

“ What  are  they  ? ” 

“ The  first  reason  is  that  what  is  said  might  not  interest 
M.  le  Comte  ; the  second  is  that  it  might  interest  him  too 
much.” 

“ And  to  which  class  belong  the  things  said  to  madame  by 
M.  Bémy  ?” 

“ To  the  class  of  things  that  might  interest  M.  le  Comte  too 
much.” 

“ What  was  Bémy  saying  to  you,  madame  ? I insist  on 
knowing.” 

“ I was  saying,  monsieur,  that  if  you  go  on  as  you  are  doing, 
you  ’ll  be  dead  before  we  hâve  gone  a third  of  the  journey.” 

The  face  of  Monsoreau,  seen  in  the  sinister  glare  of  the 
torches,  became  as  pale  as  that  of  a corpse. 

Diane  was  pensive  and  agitated,  but  silent. 
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He  is  belîind,”  said  Rémy  to  Diane,  in  a voice  scarcely  in- 
telligible. “ Eide  more  slowly  and  he  will  corne  iip  with  you.’’ 

Eémy  had  spoken  so  low  that  Monsoreau  heard  only  a mur- 
mur.  With  a great  effort  he  turned  his  head  round  and  saw 
that  Diane  was  following  him. 

“ Another  movement  like  that,  M.  le  Comte,’’  said  Eémy, 
‘‘  and  you  are  sure  to  hâve  a return  of  your  hæmorrhage.” 

Diane  had  now  grovvn  very  courageous.  From  lier  love  had 
sprung  that  audacity  which,  iii  every  woman  truly  enamoured, 
ordinarily  transcends  reasonable  limits.  She  turned  back  and 
waited. 

At  the  saine  moment  Eémy  alighted,  gave  the  reins  to 
Gertrude  to  hold,  and  approached  the  litter  with  the  view  of 
distracting  the  count’s  attention. 

Let  me  feel  your  puise,”  said  he,  “ I would  wager  we  are 
feverish.” 

Five  minutes  after,  Bussy  was  by  lier  side. 

They  had  no  iieed  of  speech  to  understand  each  other  ; for 
some  moments  they  were  locked  in  a tender  embrace. 

The  first  to  break  silence  was  Bussy.  ‘‘  You  see,”  said  he, 

that  where  you  go  I follow.” 

Oh  ! how  beaiitiful  will  be  my  days,  Bussy,  how  sweet  my 
nights,  if  1 know  you  are  ever  thus  near  me  ! ” 

“ But  by  day  he  will  see  us.” 

‘‘  No,  you  will  follow  us  from  afar,  and  I alone  will  see  you, 
my  Louis.  At  the  turn  of  some  road,  from  the  summit  of 
some  hill,  the  plume  in  your  hat,  the  embroidery  on  your 
cloak,  the  flutteriiig  of  your  handkerchief,  will  ail  speak  in 
your  naine,  will  tell  me  I am  loved.  When  the  siin  is  decliii- 
ing,  when  azuré  mists  are  floating  over  the  plain,  let  me  but 
see  your  dear  and  ghostlike  form  gently  bend  as  you  waft  to 
me  the  sweet  kiss  of  eventide,  and  I shall  be  happy,  oh  ! so 
happy  ! ” 

Speak  on,  speak  ever,  beloved  Diane,  you  are  yoiirself  una- 
ware  of  ail  the  music  your  sweet  voice  holds.” 

And  when  we  mardi  by  night,  which  we  shall  often  do, 
for  Eémy  lias  told  him  the  coolness  of  evening  is  good  for  his 
wounds  ; then  as  now,  from  time  to  tinie,  I will  stay  behind, 
from  time  to  time  I shall  be  able  to  clasp  you  in  my  arins  and 
to  tell  you,  in  a qiiick  pressure  of  the  hand,  ail  that  I shall 
hâve  thought  of  you  during  the  day.” 

“ Oh  ! how  I love  you  ! how  I love  you  ! ” murmured  Bussy. 
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Do  you  kiiow/’  said  Diane,  I believe  oiir  soûls  are  so 
closely  United  that,  thougli  far  apart,  though  never  seeing  each 
other,  never  speaking  with  each  other,  we  can  be  happy  in.  oui* 
thoughts.” 

Yes  ! yes  ! but  to  see  you,  to  hold  you  in  my  arms,  — oli  ! 
Diane  ! Diane  ! ” 

And  the  horses  came  close  together  and  disported  theni- 
selves  as  they  shook  their  silver  bridles,  and  the  two  lovers 
forgot  the  world  in  a lingering  embrace. 

Suddenly  was  heard  a voice  that  made  both  tremble,  Diane 
with  fear,  Bussy  with  rage. 

“ Madame  Diane,”  it  cried,  where  are  you  ? Madame 
Diane,  answer.” 

This  cry  pierced  the  air  like  some  funereal  shriek. 

‘‘  Oh  ! ’t  is  he  ! ^t  is  he  ! I had  forgotten  him,”  murmured 
Diane.  It  is  he.  I hâve  been  dreaming  ! Oh,  sweet  dream  ! 
Oh,  horrible  awaking  ! ” 

“ Listen,”  cried  Bussy,  listen,  Diane,  we  are  now  together. 
Say  but  the  word  and  nothing  can  ever  separate  us  again. 
Diane,  let  us  fly.  What  can  prevent  us  from  flying  ? Look  : 
before  us  are  space,  happiness,  liberty  ! A word,  and  we 
are  gone,  a word,  and  lost  to  him,  you  belong  to  me  for 
eternity.” 

And  the  young  man  gently  held  lier  back. 

“ And  my  father  ? ” said  Diane. 

“ But  wheii  the  baron  knows  how  I love  you,”  he  murmured. 

^^Ah  ! he  is  a father,”  said  Diane.  ‘‘How  does  a father  feel 
when  his  daughter  acts  as  you  would  hâve  me  act  ? ” 

These  word  s recalled  Bussy  to  himself. 

“ I will  not  force  you,  my  darling,”  said  he  ; “ order,  and  I 
obey.” 

“ Listen,”  answered  Diane,  offering  him  her  hand,  “ our  des- 
tiny  is  yonder.  Let  us  be  stronger  than  the  démon  who  persé- 
cutes us.  Fear  nothing  and  you  shall  see  if  I know  how  to 
love.” 

“ Great  heavens  ! and  must  we,  then,  part  ? ” murmured 
Bussy. 

“ Countess  ! countess  î ” cried  Monsoreau,  “ answer,  or,  though 
I kill  rayself,  I will  leap  from  this  infernal  litter.” 

“Adieu,  Bussy,  adieu,”  said  Diane;  “he  would  do  as  he 
says  : he  would  kill  himself.” 

“ You  pity  him  ? ” 
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Jealoiis  ! ” said  Diane,  in  her  charming  voice  and  with  her 
adorable  sn^ile. 

And  Bussy  let  her  go. 

In  a moment  she  was  at  the  litter  ; the  count  was  almost 
nnconscious. 

“ Stop  ! ’’  lie  murmiired,  stop  ! ’’ 

Alorhleu  ! ” said  Bémy,  do  not  stop  ! he  is  mad  ; if  he 
want  to  kill  himself,  lie  can  do  so.” 

And  the  litter  continiied  its  course. 

‘‘  But  whom  are  you  calling  to  ? *’  cried  Gertrude  ; my  lady 
is  by  my  side.  Pray,  answer  him,  madame  ; I ’ni  afraid  M.  le 
Comte  is  délirions.” 

Diane  uttered  not  a Word,  but  at  once  entered  the  space  lit 
up  by  the  torches. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Monsoreau,  feebly,  where  were  you  ? ” 

Where  should  I be  if  not  beliind  you,  monsieur  ? ” 

Beside  me,  madame,  beside  me  ; do  not  leave  me.” 

Diane  had  no  further  reason  for  staying  in  the  rear  ; she 
knew  that  Bussy  was  following  her.  If  there  had  been  mooii- 
light,  she  could  hâve  seen  him. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  stopping-place. 

After  a few  hours’  rest,  Monsoreau  started  again. 

He  was  in  a hurry,  not  to  reach  Paris,  but  to  get  away  as  far 
as  possible  froiii  Angers. 

The  scenes  we  hâve  just  related  were  renewed  at  intervals. 

Béiiiy  said  to  himself  : 

If  rage  should  clioke  him,  the  physician’s  honor  is  saved.” 

But  Monsoreau  did  not  die.  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a ten  days’  journey,  there  was  a sensible 
improvement  in  his  condition. 

Kémy  was  a wonderfully  skilful  doctor,  far  more  skilful  tlian 
he  would  hâve  wished  in  the  présent  case. 

During  these  ten  days  Diane  had  conquered  ail  Bussy’s 
pride  by  means  of  the  tenderness  she  lavished  on  him. 

She  had  persiiaded  him  to  visit  Monsorefiu  and  turn  the 
latter’s  friendship  for  him  to  their  niutual  advantage. 

The  health  of  the  count  would  alford  a pretext  for  numerous 
visits. 

Béniy  took  care  of  the  husband  and  brought  his  master  love- 
letters  froni  the  wife. 

Æsculapius  and  Mercury,”  said  he.  I am  beginning  to 
hold  more  offices  than  one.” 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  M.  d’anJOU’s  AMBASSADOR  AT  THE  LOUVRE 
AND  HIS  RECEPTION  THEREIN. 

However,  neither  Catharine  nor  tlie  Duc  d’Anjou  reappeared 
at  the  Louvre,  and  tlie  reports  of  dissensions  between  the 
brotbers  increased  every  day  in  extent  and  importance. 

The  King  had  received  no  message  from  his  mother,  and, 
instead  of  concluding  according  to  the  proverb  : No  news  is 
good  news,”  he  said,  on  the  contrary,  with  a shake  of  the  head  : 

No  news  is  bad  news.” 

The  minions  added  : 

François,  hadhj  advised,  has  detained  your  mother.” 

François,  hadly  advisedP  In  fact,  the  whole  policy  of  this 
singular  reign  and  of  the  three  preceding  reigns  might  be 
reduced  to  these  two  words  : badly  advised. 

Charles  IX.  had  been  badly  advised  when  he  authorized  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  if  he  did  not  actually  sign  an 
edict  in  its  favor.  François  I.  had  been  badly  advised  when  he 
ordered  the  massacre  of  Amboise. 

Henri  II.,  the  father  of  a perverse  race,  had  been  badly 
advised  when  he  bnrned  so  many  heretics  and  conspirators, 
before  being  killed  by  Montgomery,  and  the  latter,  too,  it  was 
said,  was  badly  advised  when  he  allowed  the  shaft  of  his  lance 
to  penetrate  the  visor  of  the  King’s  helmet. 

No  one  ventnred  to  say  to  a king  : 

Your  brother  has  bad  blood  in  his  veins  ; acting  according 
to  the  traditions  of  your  family,  he  is  trying  to  dethrone, 
tonsure,  or  poison  you.  He  wishes  to  do  to  you  what  you  did 
to  your  eldest  brother,  what  your  eldest  brother  did  to  his, 
what  your  mother  taught  you  to  do  to  one  another.” 

No,  a king  at  that  period,  a king  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
would  hâve  taken  such  remarks  as  insults  ; for  a king  was 
then  a man  ; it  is  civdlization  alone  that  has  made  him  a 
facsiniile  of  God,  like  Louis  XIV.,  or  an  irresponsible  myth, 
like  a constitution  al  king., 

The  minions  said  to  Henri  III.,  then  : 

Sire,  your  brother  is  badly  advised.” 

Now,  as  Bussy  alone  had  the  power  and  capacity  to  ad  vise 
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François,  a storm  was  raised  against  Bussy  that  grew  more 
furious  every  day,  until  it  threatened  to  burst  over  bis  liead. 

There  were  public  councils  beld  to  discuss  the  best  method 
of  intimidating  the  King’s  enemies,  and  private  councils  held  to 
discuss  the  best  method  of  exterrainating  them,  when,  at 
length,  tidings  came  of  the  arrivai  of  an  ambassador  from  the 
Duc  d’Anjou. 

How  did  these  tidings  corne  ? Who  brought  them  ? Who 
spread  them  ? 

It  would  be  as  easy  to  account  for  the  tem^oestiious  whirl- 
winds  in  the  air,  or  the  sandy  whirlwinds  on  the  plains,  or  the 
noisy  whirlwinds  in  the  streets. 

There  is  a démon  that  attaches  wings  to  certain  rumors,  and 
then  sends  them  flying  like  eagles  into  space. 

When  the  rnmor  of  which  we  hâve  spoken  came  flying  into 
the  Louvre  the  excitement  was  indescribable. 

The  King  turned  pale  with  anger,  and  the  courtiers,  as  is 
usual  with  courtiers,  aping  the  passion  of  their  master  in  an 
exaggerated  degree,  turned  livid. 

They  swore. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  repeat  ail  the  oaths  they  swore  ; but, 
among  other  things,  they  swore  these  : 

If  the  ambassador  were  an  old  man,  he  should  be  hooted, 
scouted,  fettered. 

If  he  were  a young  man,  he  should  be  cloven  in  twain,  bored 
through  and  throngh,  eut  into  srnall  pièces,  which  pièces  should 
be  distributed  among  the  provinces  of  France  as  sam  pies  of 
the  royal  anger. 

And  the  minions,  according  to  their  custom,  began  whetting 
their  rapiers,  taking  lessons  in  fencing  and  practising  against 
the  walls  with  their  daggers.  But  Chicot  neither  drew  his 
sword  from  its  scabbard  nor  his  poniard  from  its  sheath  ; on 
the  contrary,  he  gave  himself  up  to  profound  reflection. 

And  the  King,  seeing  that  Chicot  was  reflecting,  remem- 
bered  that,  during  a certain  crisis.  Chicot  had  been  of  the 
opinion  of  the  queen  mother,  and  that  their  joint  opinion  had 
been  verified  by  events. 

So  the  King  saw  that  in  Chicot  was  embodied  the  wisdom  of 
his  kingdom,  and  he  questioned  him  on  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

Sire,”  replied  the  Gascon,  after  long  deliberation,  eitlier 
the  Duc  d’Anjou  sends  you  an  ambassador  or  he  does  not.” 
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By  my  faith,”  said  the  King.  it  was  hardly  wortli  while 
for  you  to  make  a hollow  in  your  cheek  with  yoiir  fist  in  order 
to  discover  that  fine  dilemina.’’ 

Patience,  patience,  as  your  augiist  inother,  whoin  God 
preserve,  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  in  Machiavelli’s  tongue  ; 
patience.” 

“ Anybody  can  see  that  I hâve  enough  of  that,  since  I aiii 
willing  to  hear  you,”  retorted  the  King. 

‘‘  If  lie  send  you  an  ambassador,  it  is  becanse  he  believes  he 
can  do  so  ; if  he  believe  he  can  do  so,  it  is  because  he  feels  he 
is  strong  ; if  he  feel  he  is  strong,  we  inust  walk  warily.  Re- 
spect the  powerful,  do  your  best  to  overreach  them,  but  do  not 
slight  them.  Always  receive  their  ambassadors,  and  always 
show  that  you  are  delighted  to  receive  them.  That  binds  you 
to  nothing.  Do  you  remember  how  your  brother  embraced 
that  simple  Admirai  Coligny,  sent  to  him  as  ambassador  by 
the  Huguenots,  who  also  believed  that  they  were  very  powerful 
people  ? ” 

Then  you  approve  of  the  policy  of  my  brother  Charles  ? ” 

No,  no  ; let  us  understand  each  other.  I quote  a case  in 
point,  and  I add  : Do  not  harm  a poor  herald,  clerk,  or  envoy, 
or  ambassador.  But  rather,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  discover, 
later  on,  some  way  of  nabbing  the  master,  the  mover,  the 
leader,  the  most  high  and  mighty  prince.  Monseigneur  le  Duc 
d’Anjou,  the  genuine,  sole,  and  only  culprit,  and,  of  course,  also 
the  three  Guises.  Oh  ! sire,  if  we  can  then  clap  them  into 
some  securer  hold  than  the  Louvre,  by  ail  means  let  us  do  it.” 

I rather  like  your  suggestion,”  said  Henri. 

Odsfish  ! it  does  n’t  irritate  you,  then  ? Well,  I ’ll  go 

on.” 

“ Go  on.” 

“ But  in  case  he  does  n’t  send  an  ambassador,  you  must  stop 
your  friends  from  bellowing.” 

“ Bellowing  ! ” 

“ You  understand  ; I would  say  ‘ roaring,’  if  any  one  were 
likely  to  take  them  for  lions.  I say  ^ bellowing  ’ because  — 
hold  on,  Henri  — it  really  turns  my  stomach  to  look  on  while 
the  young  bucks,  with  about  as  much  hair  on  their  chins 
as  on  those  of  the  monkeys  in  your  menagerie,  are  playing  at 
the  game  of  ghosts  like  little  brats  of  boys,  and  trying  to 
frighten  men  by  screaming  : ‘ wow  ! wow  ! ’ If  the  Duc 

d’Anjou  should  send  no  ambassador,  they  ’re  sure  to  fancy  it 
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was  because  lie  was  afraid  of  them,  and  tliere  will  be  no 
standing  tliem.” 

Chicot,  you  seem  to  forget  that  the  persons  yon  speak  of 
are  my  friends,  my  only  friends.” 

“ Wonldst  wish  me  to  win  a thonsand  crowns,  O my  King  ? ” 
answered  Chicot. 

Speak.” 

Bet  with  me  that  those  fellows  will  remain  faithfnl  in 
spite  of  every  temptation,  and  I will  bet  that  before  to-morrow 
I shall  hâve  won  three  ont  of  the  four  of  them  over  to  myself 
and  away  from  yon,  won  them  body  and  soûl.” 

Chicot  spoke  with  so  much  assurance  that  Henri  did  not 
reply.  He  rellected. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Chicot  ; “ so  it  ’s  yonr  time  for  reflecting  now, 
and  you  make  a hollow  in  yonr  charming  little  jaw  with  yonr 
charming  little  hst  also.  Yon  hâve  more  sense,  after  ail,  than 
I hâve  been  in  the  habit  of  crediting  you  with,  for  you  hâve 
an  inkling  of  the  trnth,  my  son.” 

Then  what  do  you  advise  ? ” 

To  wait,  great  King.  The  half  of  Solomon’s  wisdom  lies 
in  that  word.  If  an  ambassador  corne,  bid  him  welcome  ; if 
no  one  corne,  do  as  you  like.  But  as  for  yonr  brother,  if  j^ou 
take  my  advice,  you  will  not  allow  him  to  be  torn  in  pièces  by 
yonr  scapegraces.  Cordieu.  ! he  ’s  a great  blackguard  himself  ; 
I know  that  well,  but  he  is  a Valois.  Kill  him  if  yon  find  it 
to  yonr  interest;  but,  for  the  honor  of  your  naine,  do  not 
dégradé  him.  He  does  that  himself  with  wonderful  ingénu ity 
and  without  any  one’s  help.” 

It  ’s  true.  Chicot.” 

One  more  lesson  for  which  yon  are  my  debtor.  Luckily 
for  you,  we  hâve  given  up  counting.  Now  let  me  sleep,  Henri. 
A week  ago  I had  for  certain  excellent  reasons  to  send  a monk 
under  the  table,  and  whenever  I accomplish  oiie  of  these  noble 
achievements  I hâve  to  keep  half  seas  over  myself  for  a week 
afterward.” 

“ A monk  ! The  worthy  Grenevievan  you  spoke  about 
lately  ? ” 

Correct.  By  the  way,  you  promised  him  an  abbey.” 

“ I ? ” 

Of  course,  you.  It  ’s  the  least  you  could  do  for  him  after 
ail  he  has  donc  for  you.” 

He  is,  then,  still  devoted  to  me  ? ” 
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He  adores  y ou.  And  by  the  way  again,  iny  son  ” — 

Well  ? ’’ 

Corpus  Christi  will  corne  in  three  weeks.” 

And  supposing  it  does  ? ’’ 

‘‘  I hope  you  are  paving  the  way  for  sonie  pretty  little  pro- 
cession for  us.’’ 

I am  the  most  Christian  King,  and  it  is  niy  duty  to  set 
iny  people  a religions  exainple.” 

And  you  will,  as  usual,  do  the  stations  in  the  four  great 
con vents  of  Paris  ? ” 

As  usual.” 

“ The  Abbey  of  Sainte  Geneviève  is  one  of  them,  is  it  not  ? ” 

Undoubtedly  ; it  is  the  second  one  I intend  visiting.” 

Good.” 

Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? ” 

“ Oh,  for  no  reason  at  ail.  I was  simply  curions.  Now  I 
know  what  I wanted  to  know.  Good-night,  Henri.” 

But  just  as  Chicot  was  making  his  préparations  for  a good 
Sound  nap,  a great  uproar  was  heard  in  the  Louvre. 

What  is  that  noise  about  ? ” inquired  the  King. 

Well,  well  ! ” sighed  Chicot.  “ I am  fated  never  to  hâve 
a chance  of  sleeping,  Henri.” 

Oh,  nonsense.” 

You  ’ll  find  it  no  nonsense.  My  son,  you  must  hire  me  a 
room  in  the  city,  or  I ’ll  hâve  to  quit  your  service.  Upon  my 
sacred  honor,  the  Louvre  is  habitable  no  longer  ! ” 

At  this  moment  the  captain  of  the  guards  entered  ; he  looked 
quite  scared. 

What  is  the  niatter  ? ” inquired  the  King. 

Sire,”  replied  the  captain,  an  envoy  from  M.  le  Duc 
d’Anjou  has  just  entered  the  Louvre.” 

With  a suite  ? ” 

^‘Ko,  alone.” 

“Then  there  is  a twofold  reason  for  receiving  hirn  gra- 
ciously,  Henri,  for  he  is  a brave  man.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  the  King,  trying  to  assume  an  air  of  calm- 
ness  which  his  paleness  belied, ‘Wery  well,  let  ail  my  court 
assemble  in  the  grand  hall,  and  let  my  valets  attire  me  in 
black.  A brother  should  be  in  mourning  who  is  so  unfortu- 
nate  that  he  must  treat  with  a brother  through  an  ambassador  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

WHICH  IS  ONLY  THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING 

CURTAILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  IT  BEING 
NEAK  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAK. 

The  throne  of  Henri  III.  was  in  the  grand  b^all. 

Aroiind  this  tlirone  was  groiiped  an  agitated  and  tumultLious 
crowd. 

The  King  was  seated  on  it  ; lie  looked  glooiny  and  there 
were  wrinkles  on  his  forehead. 

Ail  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  gallery  through  which  the  cap- 
tain  of  the  gnards  would  introduce  the  envoy. 

Sire/’  said  Qiiéliis,  whispering  in  the  King’s  ear,  “ do  you 
know  the  name  of  this  ambassador  ? ” 

Xo  ; what  is  his  naine  to  me  ? ” 

Sire,  it  is  M.  de  Bussy  ; does  not  that  fact  treble  the  in- 
sult  ? ” 

“ I cannot  see  where  the  insult  lies/’  said  Henri,  trying  to 
preserve  his  coolness. 

Your  Majesty  may  not  see  it/’  said  Schomberg,  “ but  we 
see  it  plain  enough.” 

Henri  made  no  answer.  He  felt  that  anger  and  hatred  were 
at  work  around  his  throne,  and  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  able 
to  place  two  rainparts  of  such  strength  between  hiinself  and 
his  eneinies. 

Quélus,  pale  and  red  by  turns,  rested  both  his  hands  on  the 
hilt  of  his  rapier. 

Schomberg  took  olf  his  gloves  and  half  drew  his  poniard 
from  its  sheath. 

Maugiron  buckled  on  his  sword,  which  his  page  had  handed 
to  him. 

D’Epernon  twisted  the  ends  of  his  mustache  up  to  his  eyes, 
but  placed  him  self  behind  his  companions. 

As  for  Henri,  like  a hunter  who  hears  his  dogs  yelping  at  a 
boar  he  let  his  favorites  do  as  they  pleased,  and  sniiled. 

‘‘  Show  him  in,”  said  he. 

At  these  words  a deathlike  silence  pervaded  the  hall,  though 
beneath  that  silence  it  seemed  as  if  the  hollow  rumbling  of  the 
King’s  wrath  might  be  heard. 

Then  a quick,  firin  step,  accompanied  by  the  jingling  of 
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spurs,  proudly  rang  on  the  flagstones,  and  sounded  next  in  the 
gallery. 

Bussy  entered,  hat  in  hand,  his  head  erect,  and  his  eyes  câlin. 

None  of  those  wtio  surrounded  the  throne  were  able  to  attract 
the  young  man’s  haughty  glance. 

He  advanced  straight  to  Henri,  made  a profound  inclination, 
and  waited  until  he  should  be  questioned,  standing  proudly 
before  tu  -^hrone,  but  with  a jiride  wholly  personal,  the  pride 
of  the  inan  gentle  birth,  in  which  there  eau  be  nothing 
insulting  to  the  inajesty  of  a King. 

You  here,  M.  de  Bussy  ! ” said  Henri.  “ I believed  you 
were  away  in  Anjou."’ 

‘‘  Sire,”  answered  Bussy,  I was  ; but,  as  you  see,  I hâve 
left  it.” 

And  what  brings  you  to  our  capital  ? ” 

“ The  desire  of  presenting  my  humble  respects  to  your 
Majesty.” 

The  King  and  minions  looked  at  one  another;  it  was  évi- 
dent they  had  expected  a different  answer  from  a young  man 
so  impet  nous. 

And  for  nothing  else  ? ” asked  the  King,  in  a rather  stately 
manner. 

I will  add,  sire,  that  I hâve  been  ordered  by  his  highness 
the  Duc  d’Anjou,  my  master,  to  unité  his  respects  to  mine.” 

And  the  duke  said  nothing  else  ? ” 

“ He  said  that,  being  about  to  accompany  the  queen  mother 
to  Paris,  he  desired  that  your  Majesty  should  be  apprisedof  the 
return  of  one  of  your  most  faithful  subjects.” 

The  King  was  so  astounded  that  he  was  unable,  for  a time, 
to  continue  his  questions. 

Chicot  took  advantage  of  the  interruption  to  approach  the 
ambassador. 

Good  day,  M.  de  Bussy,”  said  he. 

Bussy  turned  round,  surprised  to  find  a single  friend  in  tins 
assembly. 

Ah  ! M.  Chicot,  I am  heartily  glad  to  meet  you,”  replied 
Bussy  ; how  is  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ? ” 

Oh,  very  well  ; I saw  him  out  walking  with  his  wife  some 
time  ago.” 

So  that  is  ail  you  hâve  to  tell  me,  M.  de  Bussy  ? ” inquired 
the  King. 

Yes,  sire  ; if  there  is  any  other  important  intelligence,  the 
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Duc  d’Anjou  will  hâve  tlie  honor  of  iinparting  it  to  you  him- 
self.” 

Very  well,”  said  the  King. 

And,  rising  silently,  he  descended  the  two  steps  of  his 
throne. 

The  audience  was  over,  the  different  groups  broke  up. 

Bussy  noticed  froin  the  corner  of  his  eye  that  the  four  min- 
ions had  advanced  and  stationed  themselves  around  him,  form- 
ing  as  it  were  a living  circle  of  fury  and  menace. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall,  the  King  and  his  chancellor  were 
talking  in  whisxjers. 

Bussy  feigned  to  remark  nothiug  out  of  the  way  and  con- 
tinued  his  conversation  with  Chicot. 

Then,  as  if  he  had  entered  into  the  plot  and  had  corne  to 
the  resolution  of  isolating  Bussy,  the  King  called  out  : 

Corne  here.  Chicot,  I hâve  something  to  say  to  you.” 

Chicot  saluted  Bussy  with  a polished  courtesy  which  showed 
that  his  daims  to  gentle  birth  were  well  founded. 

Bussy  returned  the  salutation  with  equal  graciousness,  and 
was  then  alone  in  the  circle  around  him. 

Thereux^on,  he  changed  his  manner  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  ; he  had  been  calm  before  the  King,  polite 
with  Chicot  ; now  he  became  condescending. 

Seeing  Quélus  approaching  : 

' “Ah  ! good  day,  M.  de  Quélus,”  said  he  ; “ may  I hâve  the 
honor  of  asking  how  are  you  and  your  friends  ? ” 

“ Bather  poorly,  monsieur,”  replied  Quélus. 

“ Dear  me  ! ” cried  Bussy,  apparently  much  affected  by  this 
answer  ; “ and  pray,  what  lias  haxix^ened  ? ” 

Something  that  troubles  us  greatly,”  replied  Quélus. 

“ Something  ? ” exclaimed  Buss}",  amazed.  “ Surely  you 
and  your  friends  are  strong  enough,  you,  especially,  M.  de 
Quélus,  to  rid  yourselves  of  this  ^ something  ’ ? ” 

“ Excuse  me,  monsieur,”  said  Maugiron,  thrusting  Schom- 
berg  aside,  who  was  also  advancing  to  take  part  in  a conversa- 
tion that  promised  to  be  interesting,  “ it  is  not  some  thing,  but 
some  person,  that  M.  de  Quélus  was  alluding  to.” 

“ But  if  some  one  troubles  M.  de  Quélus,  why  does  he  not 
thrust  him  aside  in  the  manner  you  thrust  some  one  aside  just 
now  ? ” 

“ The  very  advice  that  I gave  him,  M.  de  Bussy,  and  I 
believe  Quélus  has  determined  to  follow  it,”  said  Schomberg. 
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Ah,  it  is  you,  M.  de  Schomberg,”  said  Bussy,  I had  not 
the  honor  of  recognizing  you.’’ 

Perhaps  because  my  face  is  still  a little  blue,”  said  Schom- 
berg. 

“ No,  you  are  very  pale,  on  the  contrary  ; I hope  you  are  not 
indisposed,  monsieur  ? ” 

Monsieur,”  said  Schomberg,  if  I am  pale  it  is  with 
anger.” 

Ah  ! really  ! why,  then,  you  must,  like  M.  de  Quélus,  be 
also  troubled  by  some  thing  or  by  some  one  ? ” 

Yes,  monsieur.” 

“ He  is  like  myself  ; for  there  is  also  some  one  that  troubles 
me,”  said  Maugiron. 

‘^Always  witty,  my  dear  M.  de  Maugiron,”  said  Bussy; 

but,  in  good  sooth,  gentlemen,  the  more  I look  at  you,  the 
more  do  your  dejected  faces  absorb  my  attention.” 

“ You  forget  me,  monsieur,”  said  B’Epernon,  planting  him- 
self  haughtily  in  front  of  Bussy. 

Pardon  me,  M.  d’Épernon  ; you  were,  as  usual,  behind  the 
others,  and  I hâve  the  misfortune  of  knowing  you  so  slightly 
that  it  was  not  for  me  to  be  the  first  to  speak.” 

The  position  of  Bussy,  so  careless  and  smiling,  in  the 
centre  of  those  four  young  desperadoes  whose  eyes  spoke  with 
terrible  éloquence,  was  a curions  spectacle. 

Not  to  understand  their  purpose,  it  behooved  a man  to  be 
either  stupid  or  blind. 

To  look  as  if  he  did  not  understand  it,  it  behooved  a raan  to 
be  a Bussy. 

He  was  silent  for  a time,  with  the  same  smile  playing  on 
his  lips. 

Quélus,  who  was  the  first  to  grow  impatient,  stamped  on  the 
floor  and  shouted  : 

This  must  hâve  an  end  ! ” 

Bussy  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  looked  round. 

Monsieur,”  said  he,  ‘‘  hâve  you  ever  remarked  what  an 
écho  there  is  in  this  hall  ? The  réverbérations  of  marble  walls 
are  singularly  distinct,  and  words  become  doubly  sonorous  under 
stuccoed  ceilings  ; while,  in  the  open  country,  sounds  are  dis- 
seminated,  and,  I give  you  my  word  of  honor,  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  clouds  catch  up  a part  of  them.  My  theory  is 
based  on  something  in  Aristophanes.  Hâve  you  read  Aristo- 
phanes,  gentlemen  ? ” 
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Maugiron  fancied  that  the  words  of  Bussy  contained  a 
challenge  and  he  went  up  to  him  and  attempted  to  whisper 
something  in  his  ear. 

Bussy  stopped  him. 

whisperings,  Ibeg,  monsieur/’  said  Bussy  ; ^^his  Majesty 
is  very  sensitive  and  might  take  it  into  his  head  we  were  talk- 
ing  scandai  about  him.” 

Maugiron  withdrew,  more  furious  than  ever. 

Schomberg  took  his  place,  and,  said  in  a dogged  tone  : 

“ I am  a very  dull,  obtuse  German,  but  I am  also  very  frank. 
I speak  loud,  to  give  those  who  listen  every  chance  to  hear 
me  ; but  when  my  words,  which  T try  to  render  as  distinct  as 
possible,  are  not  understood,  because  he  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  is  deaf  or  does  not  choose  to  understand  them,  then 
I”  — 

You  ? ” said  Bussy,  fastening  on  the  young  man,  whose 
hand  trembled  with  excitement,  one  of  those  looks  that  flash 
from  the  fathomless  eyes  of  tigers  ; looks  that  seem  to  leap 
from  an  abyss  and  to  émit  torrents  of  flames.  “You  ? ” 

Schomberg  stopped. 

Bussy  shrugged  his  shoulders,  whirled  round  on  his  heel, 
and  turned  his  back  on  him. 

He  found  himself  facing  D’Epernon. 

D’Epernon  had  gone  too  far  to  be  able  to  draw  back. 

“ Why,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ do  you  notice  how  provincial 
M.  de  Bussy  lias  become  since  he  bolted  with  M.  d’Anjou  ? 
He  has  a beard  and  no  sword-knot,  black  boots  and  a gray 
hat!” 

/ The  very  thing  I was  thinking  myself,  my  dear  M. 
d’Epernon.  When  I saw  you  in  such  splendid  attire,  I 
wondered  at  the  depths  into  which  a few  days’  absence  will 
force  a man  to  descend.  How,  here  am  I,  — I,  Louis  de  Bussy, 
Seigneur  de  Clermont,  — compelled  to  take  lessons  in  taste 
from  a little  Gascon  squire.  But  let  me  pass,  I entreat.  You 
are  so  close  to  me  that  you  hâve  trodden  on  my  toes  — and  M. 
de  Quélus  has  done  so  also  ; I felt  the  pressure  in  spite  of  my 
boots,”  he  added,  with  his  charming  smile. 

Thereupon,  Bussy,  passing  between  D’Epernon  and  Quélus, 
held  ont  his  hand  to  Saint-Luc,  who  had  just  entered. 

The  hand  Saint-Luc  grasped  was  dripping  with  perspiration. 

He  saw  that  something  out  of  the  way  was  happening,  and 
drew  Bussy  out  of  the  group  and  then  out  of  the  hall. 
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A strange  murmur  rose  amoiig  the  minions  and  spread  to 
the  other  groups  of  courtiers. 

“ It  ’s  incredible/^  said  Quélus,  I insulted  him,  and  he  did 
not  answer  ! ” 

And  I/’  said  Maugiron,  challenged  him,  and  he  did  not 
answer  ! ’’ 

And  I/’  said  Schomberg,  “ shook  iny  fist  in  his  face,  and 
he  did  not  answer  ! ” ^ 

“ And  I/’  said  D’Epernon,  trod  on  his  toes,  yes,  actually 
trod  on  his  toes,  and  he  did  not  answer  ! ” 

And  he  looked  as  if  the  size  of  the  foot  he  trod  on  added  to 
his  own  stature. 

Clearly,  he  did  not  want  to  understand,”  said  Quélus. 

There  is  soinething  underneath  this.” 

I know  what  it  is,  yes  I do  ! ” said  Schomberg,  — know 
for  sure  ! ’’ 

And  what  is  it,  then  ? ” 

He  knew  that  we  four  could  kill  him,  and  he  does  n’t  like 
being  killed.” 

At  that  moment  the  King  approached  his  young  gentlemen,  | 
Chicot  whispering  in  his  ear. 

“ Well  ? ” he  asked  ; what  was  M.  de  Bussy  saying  ? I 
thought  I heard  sonie  rather  loud  talk  in  this  quarter.’’ 

You  would  like  to  know  what  M.  de  Bussy  was  saying, 
sire  ? ’’  inquired  D’Epernon. 

“ Yes,  you  are  aware  I am  just  a little  inquisitive,’’  replied 
Henri,  with  a smile. 

Upon  my  faith,  sire,  he  said  nothing  to  brag  about,’^ 
answered  Quélus.  Sire,  he  is  no  longer  a Parisian  ! 

And  what  is  he,  then  ? ’’ 

A clown.  He  steps  aside  to  let  his  betters  pass.” 

Oh  î nonsense  ! returned  the  King  ; “ what  does  that 
mean  ? ” 

“ It  means  I am  going  to  train  a dog  to  bite  his  calves,” 
answered  Quélus  ; and  yet  — who  knows  ? — likely  enough 
he  won’t  feel  it  through  his  boots.’’ 

‘‘  And  I hâve  a quintain  at  home,”  said  Schomberg,  I think 
I ’ll  call  it  Bussy.” 

^^And  l’il  go  a little  farther,”  said  D’Épernon.  To-day  I 
trod  on  his  toes,  to-morrow  l’il  slap  his  face.  He  is  a sham 
hero,  a hero  in  his  own  conceit  ; he  says  to  himself,  ‘ I hâve 
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fought  for  the  sake  of  honor;  now  l’il  be  prudent  for  the 
sake  of  life.’  ’’ 

“ What  ! ’’  cried  Henri,  in  pretended  anger,  you  hâve  dared 
to  ill  use  one  of  my  brother’s  gentlemen  in  the  very  Louvre,  in 
my  own  house  ? ” 

‘^Alas!  yes,”  answered  Maugiron,  replying  with  afîected 
humility  to  the  King’s  affected  indignation,  and  although  we 
hâve  ill  used  him  very  seriously,  I give  you  my  solemn  word 
he  never  answered.’’ 

The  King  turned  to  Chicot,  with  a smile,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear  : 

Still  bellowing,  are  they,  Chicot,  eh  ? Hem  ! I think  they 
hâve  roared  to  some  purpose,  eh  ? ” 

^‘Or,  perhaps,  they  hâve  mewed,”  said  Chicot.  ^‘1  am 
acquainted  with  people  who  will  shiver  like  an  aspen  when 
they  hear  your  pussy’s  caterwaulings.  Perhaps  M.  de  Bussy 
is  one  of  them.  And  now  you  know  why  he  left  without 
answering.” 

“ You  -think  so  ? ” said  the  King. 

^‘Those  who  live  will  see,”  answered  Chicot,  sententiously. 

“ Talk  away,”  said  Henri  ; it  ’s  a case  of  ‘ like  master,  like 
rnaii.’  ” 

Do  you  mean  by  these  words,  sire,  that  Bussy  is  your 
brother’s  serving-man?  You  were  never  more  mistaken  in 
your  life.” 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Henri,  I am  going  to  dine  in  the 
Queen’s  apartments.  Good-by.  The  Gelosi^  will  play  a 
farce  for  our  amusement.  I invite  you  to  see  it.” 

The  courtiers  iuclined  respectfully,  and  the  King  passed  ont 
through  the  great  door. 

At  that  very  moment  Saint-Luc  entered  through  the  little 
door. 

He  stopped  with  a gesture  the  four  gentlemen,  who  were 
also  going  out. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  M.  de  Quélus,”  said  he,  with  a bow, 
are  you  still  living  in  the  Kue  Sainte-Honoré  ? ” 

“ Yes,  my  dear  friend,  why  do  you  ask  ? ” inquired  Quélus. 

“ I hâve  a few  words  to  say  to  you.” 

“ Ah  ! indeed  ! ” 

‘‘  Might  I venture  to  ask  what  is  your  address  also,  M.  de 
Schomberg  ? ” 


1 Italian  actors  who  gave  their  performances  in  the  Hôtel  de  Bourgogne. 
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I live  in  the  Rue  de  Béthisy,”  said  Schomberg,  astonished. 

‘‘  D’Epernon,  I know  jours,  I tbink/’ 

“ Rue  de  Grenelle.” 

You  are  my  neighbor  — And  y ou,  Maugiron  ? ” 

“ I live  in  tlie  Louvre  quarter.” 

“ I shall  begin  with  you,  if  you  will  permit  me  — or  — ex- 
cuse me  — witb  Quélus.” 

I bave  it  ! at  least,  I tbink  I understand.  You  corne  on 
the  part  of  M.  de  Bussy  ? ” 

“ I need  not  say  on  whose  part  I bave  corne  ; I bave  to 
speak  witb  you,  that  is  ail.” 

With  the  whole  four  of  us  ? ” 

Yes.” 

Very  well.  But  as  you  may  not  wisb  to  speak  with  us  in 
the  Louvre,  and  I présumé  you  do  not  care  to  do  so,  as  it  is 
hardly  the  proper  place  to  discuss  such  matters,  we  had  better 
assemble  in  one  of  oui*  bouses.  There  we  can  ail  learn  what 
you  bave  to  say  to  eacb  of  us  individually.” 

I am  satisiied.” 

Then,  let  us  go  to  Scbomberg’s  ; it  is  within  a few  yards  of 

us.” 

“ Yes,  let  us  go  to  my  bouse  in  the  Rue  de  Bétbisy,”  said 
the  young  man. 

^Wery  well,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  witb  another  bow. 

Please  show  us  the  way,  M.  de  Schomberg.” 

With  great  pleasure.” 

The  five  gentlemen  passed  out  of  the  Louvre,  arm  in  arm, 
and  formed  a line  which  occupied  the  entire  width  of  the 
Street. 

Behind  them  marched  their  lackeys  armed  to  the  teeth. 

When  they  reached  the  Rue  de  Béthisy  and  entered  the 
Hôtel  de  Schomberg,  the  Gernian  went  upstairs  to  see  that 
the  grand  drawing-room  was  prepared  for  their  réception.  Saint- 
Luc  stopped  in  the  antechamber. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIL 

HOW  M.  DE  SAINT-LUO  FULFILLED  THE  COMMISSION  GIVEN 
H IM  BY  BUSSY. 

Let  us  leave  Saint-Luc  for  a moment  iii  Schomberg’s  ante- 
chamber,  and  turn  our  attention  to  what  liad  passed  between- 
him  and  Bussy. 

Bussy  had,  as  we  liave  already  mentioiied,  left  the  audience 
chamber  witli  his  friend,  after  bowing  courteously  to  ail  those 
who  were  not  inclined  to  curry  favor  witli  the  King  at  the 
expense  of  arousing  the  anger  of  so  redoubtable  a personage  as 
the  valiant  count. 

In  that  âge  of  brutal  force,  when  personal  efficiency  was 
everything,  a man,  if  he  were  vigorous  and  adroit,  could  carve 
a little  moral  and  jihysical  realm  for  him  self  ont  of  this  fair 
realm  of  France. 

And  so,  after  a fashion,  Bussy  was  a king  in  the  court  of 
King  Henry  III. 

But  on  the  day  in  question,  Bussy  had  not  been  very  well 
received  in  his  kingdom. 

Once  outside  the  hall,  Saint-Luc  had  halted  and  looked 
anxiously  at  his  face. 

“ Are  you  really  ill,  my  friend  ? ’’  he  asked.  In  fact,  you 
are  so  pale  that  you  look  as  if  you  were  ready  to  faint.” 

^^Xo,’’  said  Bussy,  ‘^but  I am  fairly  stifling  with  anger.” 

Oh,  nonseuse.  Surely  you  don’t  mind  the  gabble  of  those 
coxcombs  ? ” 

Corbleu  ! my  dear  friend,  you  ’ll  soon  see  whether  I mind 
it  or  not.” 

Corne,  corne,  now,  Bussy,  be  calm.” 

You  are  a nice  fellow  to  talk  of  calmness.  If  they  had 
said  to  you  the  half  of  what  they  said  to  me,  I think,  from 
what  I know  of  you,  there  would  be  at  least  one  dead  man 
lying  round  somewhere  by  this  time.” 

Well,  what  do  you  desire  ?” 

You  are  my  friend,  Saint-Luc,  and  hâve  given  me  a ter- 
rible proof  of  y our  friendship.” 

Ali  ! my  dear  friend,”  said  Saint-Luc,  who  believed  Mon- 
soreau dead  and  buried,  the  affair  is  n’t  worth  talking  about  ; 
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why  speak  of  it,  then  ? Don’t,  or  you  ’ll  vex  me.  Certainly, 
it  was  a pretty  little  lange,  and  succeeded  to  a marvel.  But  I 
don’t  deserve  any  crédit;  it  was  the  King  showed  it  to  me 
during  the  time  he  kept  me  locked  up  in  the  Louvre.’^ 

My  dear  friend  ” — 

Let  us  leave  Monsoreau  where  he  is  and  talk  of  Diane. 
Dsd  she  take  it  in  good  part,  the  poor  little  dear  ? Has  she 
pardoned  me  ? When  will  the  wedding  be  ? and  when  will 
the  christening  be  ? ” 

Ah  ! my  good  friend,  we  must  wait  for  ail  that  until  Mon- 
soreau is  dead.” 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” cried  Saint-Luc,  starting  back  as  if 
he  had  trodden  on  a pointed  nail. 

Alas  ! my  dear  friend,  beds  of  poppies  are  not  so  danger- 
ous  as  you  once  believed,  and  a person  does  not  always  die 
when  he  falls  on  top  of  one  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
person  in  question  lives,  and  is  madder  thaii  ever.” 

‘‘  Bah  ! you  ’re  not  serions  ? ” 

Serions  ! Heavens  ! don’t  I wish  I weren’t  ! He  talks  of 
nothing  but  vengeance,  and  swears  to  kill  you  on  the  first 
opportunity.  That’s  how  the  matter  stands  at  présent.” 

He  lives  ? ” 

Alas  ! yes.” 

And  what  confounded  ass  of  a doctor  attended  hini  ? ” 

My  own  doctor,  dear  friend.” 

Heavens  and  earth  ! I ’ll  never  get  over  it  ! ” cried  Saint- 
Luc,  utterly  crushed  by  this  révélation.  Zounds,  man,  I ’m 
dishonored  forever  ! And  I told  everybody  about  it  i and  ail 
his  heirs  are  no  doubt  now  wearing  mourning  ! The  rascal  ! 
to  give  me  the  lie  in  this  fashion  ! But  I won’t  stand  it.  I ’ll 
catch  on  to  him  somewhere,  and  at  our  next  meeting  it  is  n’t 
one  hole  I ’ll  make  in  him  — four,  if  necessary.” 

‘‘ Pray,  be  calm,  my  dear  Saint-Luc,”  said  Bussy,  “ it ’s 
your  turn  now  to  reçoive  a little  advice.  Really,  I am  better 
ofî  than  you  imagine.  Only  think  of  it  ! Monsoreau  fancies 
it  was  the  duke  that  sent  you  to  make  away  with  him  ; and 
so  it  is  of  the  duke  he  is  jealous.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  an 
angel,  a precious  friend,  a Bayard.  I am  his  ^ dear  Bussy,’  in 
a Word.  Quite  natural,  you  see,  for  it  was  that  dunderhead  of 
a Rémy  that  cured  him.” 

“ How  did  such  an  idiotie  idea  get  into  his  head  ? ” 

Oh,  the  thing  is  simple  enough  ; such  ideas  do  get  into  the 
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heads  of  honest  men.  He  fancies  it  is  a doctor’s  duty  to  cure 
people.’’ 

“ Why,  the  fellow  must  be  a visionary,  then  ! 

But,  as  I was  about  to  say,  Monsoreau  believes  he  owes 
bis  life  to  me,  and  has  asked  me  to  take  care  of  his  wife/’ 
“ Ah  ! I can  see  now  why  you  await  his  death  with  such 
composure.  But  your  news  has  struck  me  ail  of  a heap,  I gan 
tell  you  ! ’’ 

“ My  dear  friend  ! ’’ 

Yes,  upon  my  honor.  What  you  tell  me  takes  away  my 
breath.’^ 

You  see  that  at  présent  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  Monsoreau.’’ 

Kight.  Let  us  enjoy  life  as  long  as  he  is  on  the  sick  list. 
But  the  moment  I hear  he  is  ont  of  bed,  I shall  order  myself  a 
suit  of  mail  and  put  iron  shutters  on  ail  my  Windows.  And 
you  will  find  out  from  the  Duc  d’Anjou  whether  his  excellent 
mother  has  not  given  him  some  receipt  or  other  for  an  anti- 
dote against  poisons.  You  will  ? In  the  meantime,  my  dear 
fellow,  why  not  hâve  ail  the  diversion  we  can  ? ” 

Bussy  could  not  help  smiling  ; he  linked  his  arm  in  Saint- 
Luc’s. 

So,  my  dear  Saint-Luc,”  said  he,  ‘‘  you  see  you  hâve  only 
done  me  half  a service  ! ” 

Saint-Luc  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

‘ Yes,  after  ail,  you  ’re  right.  Do  you  want  me  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  on  my  work  ? I should  n’t  altogether  îike  it  ; 
but  for  you,  my  dear  Bussy,  there  are  a good  many  things  1 
would  do,  particularly  if  he  should  look  at  me  out  of  that 
jaundiced  eye  of  his,  — faugh  ! ” 

“ No,  no.  As  I said,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
Monsoreau  at  présent.  If  you  think  you  owe  me  a debt,  you 
can  pay  it  in  another  way  ” — 

Well,  go  on,  I am  listening.” 

‘‘  How  do  you  stand  with  the  minions  ? ” 

‘‘Faith,  we  are  something  like  cats  and  dogs  in  the  sunlight. 
As  long  as  it  gives  heat  to  the  whole  of  us,  we  hâve  nothing 
to  quarrel  about  ; but  if  one  take  any  portion  of  the  warmth 
and  light  from  the  other  — oh  ! then  I would  not  answer  for 
the  conséquences.” 

Is  it  so  ? My  friend,  what  you  say  delights  me.” 

Ah  ! so  much  the  better.” 
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Suppose  a sunbeam  be  intercepted  ? ” 

“ Suppose  it  is.  Granted.” 

“ In  that  case  you  will  sbow  me  jour  beautiful  white  teeth, 
stretch  out  jour  formidable  claws,  and  then  the  fun  will  begin.’’ 

I don’t  quite  under stand.’’ 

Bussy  smiled. 

“Well,  my  dear  friend,  will  you  go  for  me  to  M.  de 
Quélus  ?”  ' 

“ Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Saint-Luc. 

“ You  are  beginning  to  understand,  are  you  not  ? ” 

Yes.” 

Capital.  You  will  ask  him  what  day  it  will  please  him 
that  I should  eut  his  throat  or  he  mine.” 

I will  do  so.” 

“ You  do  not  mind  it  ? ” 

‘^Not  the  least  in  the  world.  I will  go  whenever  you  wish 
— immediately,  if  you  like.” 

“ A moment.  After  calling  on  M.  de  Quélus,  you  will  next 
make  the  saine  proposai  to  M.  de  Schomberg,  will  you  not  ? ” 

Ah  ! ” cried  Saint-Luc,  “ M.  de  Schomberg  also  ! What  a 
devil  of  a man  you  are,  Bussy  ! ” 

Bussy  made  a gesture  that  did  not  admit  of  reply. 

Agreed,”  said  Saint- Luc  ; thy  will  be  done.” 

“ Then,  my  dear  Saint-Luc,  as  you  are  so  amiable,”  continued 
Bussy,  “ I will  ask  you  to  visit  M.  de  Maugiron  — he  is  on 
guard  at  the  Louvre,  for  I saw  he  had  on  his  gorget  — and 
request  him  to  join  the  party,  will  you  not  ? ” 

Oh,  three  ! you  cannot  mean  it,  Bussy  ! Well,  I hope 
that  ’s  ail,  at  least  ? ” 

By  no  means.” 

^^What!  not  ail?” 

From  there  you  will  go  to  M.  d’Épernon.  I do  not  ask 
you  to  trouble  your  head  much  about  him,  for,  in  my  eyes,  he 
is  a very  poor  créature  ; but,  then,  he  will  make  up  the 
number  ! ” 

Saint-Luc  dropped  his  arms  in  dismay  and  stared  at  Bussy. 

Four  ! ” he  murmured. 

You  are  quite  correct,  my  dear  friend,”  said  Bussy,  nodding 
assent  ; “ four.  I need  Dot  recommend  a person  of  your  intel- 
ligence, valor,  and  courtesy  to  display,  in  regard  to  these 
gentlemen,  ail  that  amiability  and  politeness  which  you  possess 
in  so  high  a degree  ” — 
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‘‘  Oh  ! my  dear  friand  ” — 

“ I am  fully  persuaded  that  the  whole  affair  will  be  managed 
by  yoii  in  a chivalrous  fashion,  in  the  inanner  befitting  persons 
of  our  high  rank.  Ami  not  right  ? ” 

“ Yon  shall  be  content,  my  friend/’ 

Bussy  offered  bis  hand,  with  a smile,  to  Saint-Luc. 

I am  sure  of  it/’  said  he.  Ah  ! my  worthy  minions, 
y ou  hl  hnd  ont,  perhaps,  that  they  laugh  best  who  laugh  last  ! 

“ And  now,  my  dear  friend,  the  conditions.” 

What  conditions  ? ” 

“ Yours.” 

I make  noue.  I accept  the  conditions  of  the  minions.” 

Your  weapons  ? ” 

“ The  weapons  of  the  minions.” 

“ The  day,  the  place,  the  hour  ? ” 

The  day,  the  place,  the  hour  of  the  minions.” 
a But”  — 

“ Oh,  let  us  dismiss  such  trifles.  Act,  and  act  quickly,  my 
dear  friend.  I shall  be  in  the  little  garden  of  the  Louvre, 
where  you  will  find  me  as  soon  as  your  mission  is  accom- 
plished.” 

Then  you  intend  waiting  for  me  there  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well,  do  so.  But,  egad,  you  may  hâve  to  stay  there  a 
considérable  time.” 

I hâve  plenty  of  time.” 

We  know  now  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Saint-Luc  went  in 
search  of  the  four  minions,  found  theni  ail  still  in  the  Louvre, 
and  engaged  them  in  conversation. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Bussy’s  friend,  whom  we  left  in 
the  antechamber  of  the  Hôtel  de  Schomberg,  waiting,  according 
to  the  laws  of  étiquette  then  in  vogue,  until  the  royal  favorites, 
who  were  pretty  certain  of  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  should  be 
formally  installed,  each  in  one  of  the  four  corners  of  the  vast 
drawing-room. 

When  this  ceremony  was  accomplished,  the  folding-doors 
were  flung  wide  open,  and  an  usher  came  and  saluted  Saint- 
Luc,  who,  with  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  held  his  liât,  rest- 
ing  on  his  hip,  and  his  left  pressing  the  hilt  of  his  rapier, 
which  gracefully  tilted  up  his  cloak,  marched  to  the  centre  of 
the  threshold  and  then  halted. 

M.  d’Espinay  de  Saint-Luc  ! ” cried  the  usher. 
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Whereupon  Saint-Luc  entered. 

Schomberg,  as  master  of  the  bouse,  rose  and  proceeded  to 
meet  bis  guest,  wbo,  instead  of  saluting,  put  on  bis  bat. 

Tbis  formality  marked  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  visit. 

Scbomberg  replied  by  bowing  a second  time  ; tben,  turning 
to  Quélus  : 

I bave  tbe  bonor  to  présent  to  you,’’  ,said  be,  M.  Jacques 
de  Levis,  Comte  de  Quélus.” 

Saint-Luc  took  a step  toward  Quélus,  and,  with  a profound 
inclination,  said  : 

I was  looking  for  you,  monsieur.” 

Quélus  saluted. 

Scbomberg  turned  to  anotber  corner  of  tbe  bail,  saying  : 

I bave  tbe  bonor  to  présent  to  you  M.  Louis  de  Maugiron.” 

Same  salutations  by  Saint-Luc  and  Maugiron. 

I was  looking  for  you,  monsieur,”  said  Saint-Luc. 

A similar  cereiiiony  was  gone  through  in  the  same  cold  and 
impassive  manner  with  D’Épernon. 

Tben  it  was  the  turn  of  Schomberg,  wbo  presented  himself 
and  received  tbe  same  reply. 

When  these  préliminaires  were  finisbed,  tbe  four  friends  sat 
down,  while  Saint-Luc  continued  to  stand. 

“ M.  le  Comte,”  said  he  to  Quélus,  you  bave  insulted  M.  le 
Comte  Louis  de  Clermont  d’Amboise,  Seigneur  de  Bussy, 
wbo  présents  you  bis  very  humble  compliments,  and  begs  you 
to  meet  him  in  single  combat,  on  such  a day  and  at  such  an 
hour  as  may  suit  your  convenience,  in  order  tbat  you  may  fight 
with  such  weapons  as  you  may  choose,  until  death  ensue  — 
Do  you  accept  ? ” 

“YeSj  certainly,”  answered  Quélus,  ^^and  M.  le  Comte  de 
Bussy  does  me  great  bonor.” 

Your  day,  M.  le  Comte  ? ” 

I bave  no  preference  — only,  I should  prefer  to-morrow  to 
tbe  day  after  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after  tbat  to  any  later 
date.” 

Your  bour?” 

^^In  the  morning.” 

Your  weapons?  ” 

Bapier  and  poniard,  if  M.  de  Bussy  do  not  object.” 

Saint-Luc  bowed. 

Whatever  you  décidé  on  tbat  point,”  said  be,  is  law  to 
M.  de  Bussy.” 
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Afterward,  the  saine  formality  was  gone  through  with  the 
three  others. 

But/’  said  Schomberg,  who,  as  master  of  the  house,  had 
been  the  last  to  be  addressed  and  to  answer,  ^‘there  is  one 
thing  we  hâve  not  thought  of,  M.  de  Saint-Luc.  It  is  that  if 
we  were  ail  pleased  to  choose  the  same  day  and  the  saine  hour 
— and  chance  sometimes  brings  about  strange  eventualities  — 
M.  de  Bussy  would  be  rather  enibarrassed.” 

M.  de  Saint-Luc  saluted,  smiling  in  his  courtliest  manner. 

Certainly,”  said  he  ; “ M.  de  Bussy  inight  be  enibarrassed, 
as  inust  any  other  gentleman  in  a combat  with  four  valiant 
men  like  you.  But  he  says  the  incident  would  hâve  no  novelty 
for  him,  as  it  has  already  happened  at  Les  Tournelles,  near  the 
Bastile.” 

“ And  he  would  fight  us  ail  four  ? ” said  D’Épernon. 

Ail  four,”  answered  Saint-Luc. 

‘‘  Separately  ? ” inquired  Schomberg. 

Separately  or  together  ; the  challenge  is  for  ail,  individ- 
ually  or  collectively.” 

The  four  young  men  looked  at  one  another.  Quélus  was 
the  first  to  break  silence. 

“ M.  de  Bussy’s  offer  is  very  fine,”  said  he,  crimson  with 
rage,  “ but,  however  insignificant  he  niay  deem  us,  we  caii 
each  perform  our  task  singly.  We  will  accept  the  count’s 
proposai,  then,  and  fight  him  separately,  or,  what  would  be 
better  still  ” — 

Quélus  looked  round  at  his  companions,  who,  doubtless  un- 
derstanding  his  meaning,  nodded  their  heads  in  assent. 

“ Or,  what  would  be  still  better,”  he  repeated,  as  we  do 
not  want  to  assassinate  a gallant  man,  let  chance  décidé  which 
of  us  is  to  fight  M.  de  Bussy.” 

“ But,”  said  D’Épernon,  quickly,  what  about  the  three 
others  ? ” 

“ The  three  others  î Surely,  M.  de  Bussy  has  too  many 
friends  and  we  too  many  enemies  for  the  three  others  to  be 
obliged  to  stand  with  their  arnis  folded. 

Is  that  your  opinion,  gentlemen  ? ” he  asked,  looking  at 
each  in  turn. 

“ Yes,”  said  they  ail,  in  unison. 

It  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  in  fact,”  said 
Schomberg,  ‘‘  if  M.  de  Bussy  invited  M.  de  Livarot  to  oui- 
festival.” 
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If  I might  venture  to  express  a wish  on  tlie  subject,”  said 
Maugiron,  I should  desire  M.  de  Balzac  d’Entragues  to  be  of 
the  party.” 

‘^Aiid  tlie  party  would  be  complété/’  said  Quélus,  ^^if  M. 
de  Bibeirac  graciously  consented  to  accompany  his  friends.” 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Saint-Luc,  “ 1 will  transmit  your  wishes  to 
M.  le  Comte  de  Bussy,  and  I think  I may  assure  you  in  ad- 
vance  that  lie  is  too  courteous  not  to  coinply  witli  them.  It 
only  remains  for  me,  then,  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  in  the 
naine  of  M.  de  Bussy.” 

Saint-Luc  bowed  anew,  and  the  four  gentlemen  who  had  just 
been  challenged  lowered  their  heads  to  the  saine  level  as  his. 

The  minions  then  escorted  Saint-Luc  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment. 

He  found  the  four  lackeys  in  the  last  antechamber. 

He  took  his  purse  and  flung  it  among  them,  saying  ; 

To  enable  you  to  drink  to  your  masters’  health.” 


CHAPTEB  LXXVIII. 

SHOWING  HOW  SAINT-LUC  WAS  MORE  CIVILIZED  THAN  BUSSY, 
THE  LESSONS  HE  GAVE  HIM,  AND  THE  USE  MADE  OF 
THEM  BY  THE  FAIR  DIA;!^e’s  LOVER. 

Saint-Luc  returned,  proud  of  having  executed  his  commis- 
sion so  well. 

Bussy  was  waiting  for  him  and  thanked  him. 

Saint-Luc  perceived  that  he  was  very  sad,  and  this  was  not 
natural  in  the  case  of  so  brave  a inaii  at  the  news  of  a glorious 
duel. 

“ Hâve  I managed  badly  ? ” said  Saint-Luc  ; “ you  seeni  quite 
put  out.” 

“ By  my  faith,  niy  dear  friend,  I regret  that,  instead  of 
appointing  another  day,  you  did  not  say  : ^ at  once.’  ” 

Ah  ! patience,  the  Angevines  liave  n’t  conie  yet.  AVhy 
the  devil  won’t  you  give  them  time  to  corne  ? And  then,  I 
don’t  see  why  you  should  be  in  such  a hurry  to  pile  up  a heap 
of  dead  and  dying  people.” 

It  is  because  I wish  to  die  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Saint-Luc  stared  at  Bussy  in  utter  amazement. 
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Die  at  your  âge  ! and  with  such  a mistress  and  such  a 
name  ? ” 

Yes,  I know  I shall  kill  the  whole  four  of  them  ; but  I 
am  also  sure  of  receiving  a eut  or  thrust  myself  that  will 
ensure  me  peace  for  ail  eternity.’’ 

“ What  black  ideas  are  these  ? ” 

“ I ’d  just  like  to  see  y ou  in  iny  case  ! A husband  I thought 
dead,  and  now  he  ’s  alive  and  kicking  ; a woman  never  able  to 
leave  the  bedside  of  this  sham  corpse.  Never  to  see  her, 
never  to  smile  on  her,  never  to  touch  her  hand.  Mordieu! 
how  I wish  I could  niake  inincemeat  of  some  one  — I don’t  care 
whoin  ! ” 

The  answer  to  this  sally  was  a roar  of  laughter  from  Saint- 
Luc  that  scattered  a whole  flock  of  sparrows  who  were  peck- 
ing  at  the  fruit  of  a tree  in  the  little  garden  of  the  Louvre. 

Ah  ! ’’  cried  he,  did  one  ever  see  such  an  artless  créature  ! 
And  to  think  that  ail  the  woinen  are  in  love  with  this  Bussy  ! 
Wh}",  he  ’s  a schoolboy  ! But,  my  dear  friend,  you  really 
are  losing  your  senses  : there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  as 
lucky  a lover  as  you.” 

<^Oh!  indeed!  Well,  prove  me  that,  thou  married  man.” 

^^Nihil  facilius,  as  used  to  say  my  old  pédagogue,  the 
Jesuit  Triquet.  Are  you  not  Monsoreau’s  friend  ? ” 

Yes,  faith  ; though  on  account  of  my  respect  for  the 
human  understanding,  I ’m  ashamed  to  confess  it.  Yes,  that 
clown  calls  me  friend.” 

Well  ! be  his  friend.” 

Oh  ! and  abuse  such  a title  ! ” 

Prorsus  absurdum,  would  answer  Triquet  again.  Is  he 
really  your  friend  ? ” 

‘^Well,  he  says  he  is.” 

“ He  can’t  be,  since  he  renders  you  unhappy.  Now,  the  end 
of  friendship  is  to  niake  men  happy  in  their  relations  to  one 
another.  At  least,  so  his  Majesty  defines  friendship,  and  the 
King  is  a scholar.” 

Bussy  burst  ont  laughing. 

“ Allow  me  to  continue,”  Saint-Luc  went  on.  If  he  ren- 
ders you  unhappy  he  is  not  your  friend.  Therefore,  you  may 
treat  hiin  as  a stranger,  and  take  his  wife  from  him  ; or  as  an 
enemy,  and  kill  him,  if  he  make  any  objection.” 

‘‘  In  factj”  said  Bussy,  I detest  him.” 

“ And  he  is  afraid  of  you.” 
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Do  y ou  think  he  does  not  like  me  ? ” 

Egad,  find  ont.  Take  liis  wife  from  him  and  you  ’ll  see.’^ 

Is  that,  too,  the  logic  of  Father  Triquet  ? ” 

No,  it  ’s  mine/’ 

Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  it.” 

You  like  it  ? ” 

No,  I prefer  to  be  a man  of  honor.”  , 

And  let  Madame  de  Monsoreau  cure  lier  husband  both 
physically  and  morally,  for  it  is  certain  tbat  if  you  get  your- 
self  killed  she  will  become  attached  to  the  only  man  left 
her.” 

Bussy  frowned. 

But,  at  any  rate,”  added  Saint-Luc,  here  cornes  Madame 
de  Saint-Luc,  and  her  advice  is  worth  having.  After  gather- 
ing  a nosegay  in  the  queen  mother’s  garden,  she  will  be  in  the 
best  of  humor.  Listen  to  her  ; her  words  are  golden.” 

He  had  hardly  finished  when  Jeanne  appeared,  radiant 
with  happiness  and  as  arch  and  roguish  as  ever. 

Hers  was  one  of  those  winsome  natures  that,  like  the  lark 
soaring  over  the  plains,  awakens  joy  and  hope  in  the  hearts  of 
ail  within  its  reach. 

Bussy  saluted  her  cordially. 

She  offered  him  her  hand,  which  is  a convincing  proof  that 
this  mode  of  greeting  existed  before  our  ambassador.  Abbé 
Dubois,  was  said  to  hâve  brought  it  with  him  from  England 
with  the  treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

And  how  is  your  love  affair  progressing  ? ” she  asked,  as 
she  tied  her  flowers  with  a golden  thread. 

“ Sinking  into  the  grave,”  said  Bussy. 

Oh,  nonsense,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  it  is  only  wounded 
or  in  a fainting-fit.  I am  ready  to  wager  that  Jeanne  will 
restore  the  patient  to  life,  won’t  you,  Jeanne  ? ” 

‘‘  But,”  said  she,  “ I must  first  see  the  wound.” 

In  two  words,”  said  Saint-Luc,  “ this  is  the  gist  of  the 
matter:  Bussy  objects  to  being  on  friendly  terms  with  Mon- 
soreau and  has  decided  to  withdraw.” 

And  forsake  Diane  ?”  cried  Jeanne,  in  terror. 

Bussy  was  moved  by  her  émotion  and  added  ; 

“ Ah  ! madame,  Saint-Luc  has  not  told  you  that  I wish  for 
death.” 

Jeanne  gazed  at  him  for  a moment  with  a compassion  that 
was  not  altogether  saint-like. 
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Poor  Diane  !”  slie  muriiiured.  Oh  ! the  value  of  love! 
What  ingrates  inen  are  ! ” 

Capital  ! ” exclaimed  Saint-Luc.  Now  you  hâve  a touch 
of  the  morality  of  iny  wife.” 

I an  ingrate  ! ” cried  Bussy,  and  ail  because  I refuse  to 
dégradé  my  love  by  practising  a disgraceful  hypocrisy  ! ” 

Oh,  monsieur,  that  is  but  a discreditable  pretence,”  said 
Jeanne.  If  yon  were  really  in  love,  the  only  dégradation 
you  would  fear  would  be  that  of  being  no  longer  loved.” 

“ Aha  ! ” said  Saint-Luc,  “ yon  ’re  catching  it,  my  friend.” 

But,  madame,”  cried  Bussy,  j)assionately,  there  are  sac- 
rifices that  ” — 

“ Not  another  word.  Confess  you  love  Diane  no  longer.  It 
will  be  more  worthy  of  a man  with  any  chivalry  in  him.” 

Bussy  turned  pale  at  the  mere  thought. 

You  do  not  dare  to  say  so  to  her  ? Then  I will.” 

“ Madame  ! madame  ! ” 

Oh,  yon  are  splendid  fellows,  yon  men,  you  and  your  sacri- 
fices — And  do  we  make  no  sacrifices  ? What  ! she  exposes  her- 
self  to  the  danger  of  being  mnrdered  by  that  tiger  Monsoreau  ; 
she  préserves  ail  her  rights  by  the  display  of  a strength  of 
will  to  which  a Samson  and  a Hannibal  were  strangers  ; she 
tames  a ferocions  beast,  and  ail  that  she  may  harness  herself 
to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  trinmphant  gentleman  before  me, 
— and  that  is  not  heroism  ? Oh  ! I call  Heaven  to  witness 
that  Diane  is  sublime,  and  I should  not  hâve  been  able  to  do 
a quarter  of  what  she  does  every  day.” 

^‘Thank  you,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  with  a most  reverential 
bow,  at  which  Jeanne  burst  ont  laughing. 

Bussy  hesitated. 

And  he  reflects  ! ” cries  J eanne  ; he  does  not  f ail  on  his 
knees  and  say  his  mea  culpa  ! ” 

You  are  right,”  said  Bussy.  “ I am  only  a man,  that  is  to 
say,  an  imperfect  créature,  and  inferior  to  the  most  common- 
place  woman.” 

“ It  is  very  fortunate,”  said  Jeanne  ; “ that  you  are  convinced 
at  last.” 

What  do  you  order  me  to  do  ? ” 

Go  and  visit  ” — 

M.  de  Monsoreau  ? ” 

Who  is  talking  of  Monsoreau  ? — Diane.” 

But  they  are  always  together,  as  far  as  I can  see.” 
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When  you  used  to  visit  Madame  de  Barbezieux  did  she  not 
always  hâve  that  big  monkey  of  hers  beside  her,  and  did  it  not 
bite  you  because  it  was  jealous  ? ’’ 

Bussy  had  to  laugh,  Saint-Luc  iinitated  hiin,  and  Jeanne 
followed  suit.  Their  laughter  was  so  noisy  that  it  brought  ail 
the  courtiers  walking  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  to  the 
Windows. 

Madame,”  said  Bussy,  at  length,  I am  going  to  the 
Hôtel  de  Monsoreau.  Adieu.” 

Thereupon  they  separated,  after  Bussy  had  warned  Saint- 
Luc  to  say  nothing  of  the  impending  duel  with  the  minions. 

He  found  Monsoreau  in  bed. 

The  count  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him. 

Rémy  had  just  promised  him  that  his  wound  would  heal  in 
three  weeks. 

Diane  laid  a finger  on  her  lips  : it  was  her  manner  of  salut- 
ing  her  lover. 

Bussy  had  to  relate  to  Monsoreau  the  entire  history  of  the 
commission  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  his  visit  to 
the  court,  the  King’s  ungracious  réception,  and  the  coldness 
shown  him  by  the  minions. 

‘‘  Coldness  ” was  the  word  used  by  Bussy.  Diane  was  forced 
to  laugh. 

These  tidings  rendered  Monsoreau  very  thoughtful.  He 
requested  Bussy  to  bring  his  face  close  to  his,  and  whispered 
in  his  ear. 

^^There  is  some  scheme  or  other  under  ail  this,  is  there 
not  ? ” 

I believe  so,”  answered  Bussy. 

Take  my  advice,”  said  the  grand  huntsman.  Do  not  get 
into  trouble  for  the  sake  of  that  base  villain.  I know  him  ; he 
is  treacherous  ; capable  of  the  blackest  perfidy,  I assure  you.” 

‘‘  I know  it,”  answered  Bussy,  with  a smile  which  reminded 
the  count  of  the  occasion  upon  which  his  new  friend  had  been 
a sufPerer  from  the  duke’s  double  dealing. 

^^You  see,”  resumed  Monsoreau,  ^^you  are  my  friend  and  I 
wish  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  I hope  you  will  ask  my 
advice  every  time  you  are  in  a difficult  position.” 

' Monsieur  ! .monsieur  ! ” cried  Rémy.  You  must  really 
go  to  sleep  now,  as  you  hâve  had  your  wound  dressed.  Corne, 
corne,  go  to  sleep.” 
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Yes,  my  dear  doctor.  My  friend,  be  kind  enough  to  take 
a turn  in  the  garden  with  Madame  de  Monsoreau.  I am  told 
it  is  charming  at  this  time  of  the  year.’’ 

‘‘  I am  at  your  orders/’  replied  Bussy. 


CHAPTEE  LXXIX. 

THE  PRECAUTIONS  OF  M.  DE  MONSOREAU. 

Saint-Luc  was  right,  Jeanne  was  right;  Bussy  saw  this  at 
the  end  of  the  week  and  did  them  full  justice. 

Bussy  had  often  thought  what  a grand  and  glorious  thing 
it  would  be  to  hâve  been  a hero  of  antiquity.  But,  if  he  had 
been  a hero  of  antiquity,  he  should  now  be  a very  old  man, 
and  Bussy,  forgetful  of  Plutarch,  who  had  ceased  to  be  his 
favorite  author  ever  since  love  had  corrupted  him  ; Bussy,  as 
handsome  as  Alcibiades  ; Bussy,  caring  for  nothing  except  the 
présent,  had  little  liking  for  historical  articles  dealing  with 
the  continence  of  Scipio  or  Bayard. 

Diane  was  more  simple,  more  of  a child  of  nature,  as  we  say 
to-day.  She  was  entirely  swayed  by  two  instincts  which  the 
misanthropical  Pigaro  tells  us  are  innate  in  the  female  species  : 
love  and  déception.  She  had  never  had  the  least  idea  of  mak- 
ing  lier  opinions  on  what  Charron  and  Montaigne  call  honesté 
a subject  of  philosopliical  spéculation. 

To  love  Bussy  was  her  logic  ; to  belong  to  Bussy,  her  ethics  ; 
to  thrill  in  every  fibre  of  her  body  at  the  slightest  touch  of 
his  hand,  her  metaphysics. 

Since  the  fortnight  when  the  accident  had  occurred,  M.  de 
Monsoreau  had  been  growing  better  and  better.  He  had 
escaped  fever,  thanks  to  the  application  of  cold  water,  — a new 
remedy  revealed  by  chance,  or  rather  by  Providence,  to  Am- 
broise Paré,  — when  he  suddenly  experienced  a fresh  shock  : he 
learned  that  the  Duc  d’Anjou  had  just  arrived  at  Paris  with 
the  queen  mother  and  his  Angevines. 

There  was  some  reason  for  the  count’s  uneasiness  : the  day 
after  his  arrivai,  the  prince,  under  the  pretext  of  inquiring 
after  the  grand  huntsman’s  health,  entered  his  hôtel  in  the 
Eue  des  Petits-Pères.  You  cannot  very  well  close  your  doors 
in  the  face  of  a princely  personage  who  gives  you  such  proof 
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of  a tender  interesf  in  your  condition.  M.  de  Monsoreau 
received  the  prince,  who  was  most  amiable  to  M.  de  Monso- 
reau, but  particularly  amiable  to  M.  de  Monsoreau’s  wife. 

As  soon  as  the  duke  was  gone,  Monsoreau  called  for  Diane, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Eémy,  walked  thrice 
around  his  armchair,  leaning  on  her  arm. 

After  this,  he  sat  down  again  in  the  same  armchair,  around 
which,  as  we  hâve  said,  he  had  just  traced  a triple  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  He  looked  as  if  he  was  well  pleased,  and 
Diane  guessed  froin  his  smile  that  he  was  plotting  some  under- 
hand  manœuvre. 

But  this  matter  has  to  do  with  the  private  history  of  the 
house  of  Monsoreau. 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  arrivai  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  which 
belongs  to  the  epic  portion  of  our  narrative. 

The  day  when  Monseigneur  François  de  Valois  iiiade  his 
entry  into  the  Louvre  was,  as  may  be  easily  iniagined,  a very 
interesting  day  to  those  who  witnessed  it. 

And  this  is  what  they  saw  : 

Great  arrogance  in  the  behavior  of  the  King. 

Great  indifférence  in  the  behavior  of  the  queen  mother. 

A sort  of  humble  insolence  in  the  behavior  of  the  Duc 
d’Anjou,  who  seemed  to  be  saying: 

“ Why  the  devil  did  you  recall  me,  if  you  look  so  sourly  on 
me  now  that  I am  here  ? ” 

This  ungracious  réception  was  rendered  still  more  interest- 
ing by  the  furious,  flaming,  devouring  looks  of  Messieurs  Liv- 
arot, Eibeirac,  and  Entragues,  who,  having  been  forewarned  by 
Bussy,  were  delighted  to  show  their  future  adversaries,  that, 
if  no  obstacle  to  the  duel  came  from  the  minions,  assuredly 
noue  should  corne  on  their  side. 

On  that  day.  Chicot  moved  about  more  actively  than  Cæsar 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

And  then  matters  settled  down  quietly  enough. 

Two  day  s after  his  return  to  the  Louvre,  François  paid  a 
second  visit  to  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau. 

The  grand  huntsman  had  been  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  duke’s  interview  with  his  brother  in  its  slightest  details, 
and  did  his  best,  by  voice  and  gesture,  to  inflame  the  former’ s 
animosity  toward  the  King. 

The  grand  huntsman  was  improving  every  day,  and,  when 
the  prince  departed,  he  took  the  arm  of  his  wife  again,  and, 
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instead  of  walking  thrice  roimd  his  chair,  he  walked  once 
round  the  apartment. 

Then  he  sat  down,  and  looked  even  better  pleased  than  on 
the  first  occasion. 

That  same  evening  Diane  warned  Bussy  that  it  was  quite 
certain  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  some  scheine  or  other  in  his 
head. 

A moment  after,  Monsoreau  and  Bussy  were  alone. 

When  I think,”  said  Monsoreau  to  Bussy,  that  this 
prince,  who  looks  so  sweet  upon  me,  is  my  deadly  enemy,  and 
is  the  prime  mover  in  Saint-Luc’s  attempt  to  assassinate  me  ” — 

Assassinate  you!”  exclaimed  Bussy.  Oh  ! monsieur, 
that  is  going  too  far.  Saint-Luc  is  an  honorable  gentleman,  and 
you  hâve  acknowledged  yourself  that  you  challenged  him, 
were  the  first  to  draw,  and  received  your  wound  while  fighting.” 

I agréé  to  ail  that,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  he  acted  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou.'’ 

Listen,”  said  Bussy,  I know  the  duke,  but  I know  Saint- 
Luc  better.  I must  tell  3^011  Saint-Luc  is  entirel3'  devoted  to 
the  King  and  anything  but  devoted  to  the  ]3rince.  If  your 
wound,  indeed,  had  corne  from  Antraguet,  Livarot,  or  Bibeirac, 
I could  understand  — but  from  Saint-Luc  ” — 

“ You  do  not  know  the  history  of  France  as  I know  it,  my 
dear  M.  de  Bussy,”  said  Monsoreau,  stubborn  in  his  opinion. 

Bussy  might  hâve  answered  that,  though  he  did  not  know 
the  history  of  France,  he  was  perfectly  well  -acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Anjou,  especially  with  that  of  a corner  of  it 
called  Meridor. 

At  length  the  tinie  came  when  Monsoreau  was  able  to  rise 
and  walk  in  the  garden. 

I am  well  enough  now,”  said  he,  as  he  was  returning  with 
Rèmy  ; this  evening  we  shall  change  our  quarters.” 

“ Why  so  ? ” asked  the  doctor.  Do  you  consider  the  air 
of  the  Bue  des  Petits-Pères  bad  for  you,  or  do  you  want 
more  society  ? ” 

On  the  contraiy,  1 hâve  too  much  society,”  said  Monsoreau. 

M.  d’Anjou  wearies  me  with  his  visits  ; he  is  always  accom- 
panied  by  thirty  of  his  gentlemen,  and  the  jingling  of  their 
spurs  irritâtes  my  .nerves.” 

But  where  are  you  going  ? ” 

“ I hâve  ordered  my  little  house  at  Les  Tournelles  to  be  got 
ready.” 
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Bussy  and  Diane,  for  Bussy  was  always  présent,  exchanged 
a look  of  loving  remembrance. 

Whab  ! that  hovel  ! ” cried  Béiny,  tliongbtlessly. 

Ah  ! you  know  it,  then  ? ’’  said  Monsoreau. 

Pardieu  ! who  does  n’t  know  the  abodes  of  the  grand 
huntsman  of  France,  and,  especially,  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
Bue  Beautrellis  ? ’’ 

Monsoreau  was  naturally  mistrustful,  and  soine  vague  sus- 
picion arose  in  his  mind. 

Yes,  y es,  I will  go  there,’’  said  he  ; I shall  feel  quite  at 
my  ease  in  the  little  house.  Four  persons  are  as  many  as  it 
can  hold  conveniently.  It  is  a fortress,  and  I can  see  from 
the  Windows  any  one  who  cornes  to  visit  me  three  hundred 
yards  off.” 

So  that  ” — inquired  Bémy. 

So  that  I can  refuse  to  reçoive  him  if  I wish,  particularly 
when  I am  completely  recovered.’’ 

Bussy  bit  his  lips  ; he  feared  there  might  corne  a time  when 
he  would  refuse  to  reçoive  him. 

Diane  sighed.  She  remembered  the  time  when  she  had 
seen  Bussy  lying  wounded  and  in  a deathlike  swoon  upon  her 
bed. 

Bèmy  was  reflecting  ; consequently,  he  was  the  first  of  the 
three  to  speak. 

You  cannot,”  said  he. 

And  why,  if  you  please,  M.  le  Docteur  ? ” 

“ Because  a grand  huntsman  of  France  must  hold  réceptions, 
must  keep  up  a great  train  of  attendants,  must  hâve  any  num- 
ber  of  équipages.  No  one  will  wonder  if  he  hâve  a palace  for 
his  dogs  — but  a kennel  for  himself  ! impossible  ! ” 

Hum  ! ” muttered  Monsoreau,  in  a tone  that  said  plainly  : 

That  is  true.” 

And  then,’’  continued  Bémy,  for  I am  a doctor  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  of  the  body,  — it  is  not  your  staying  here  that 
troubles  you.” 

What  is  it,  pray  ? ” 

It  is  madame’s  staying  here.” 

Well  ? ” 

Well,  send  the  countess  away.” 

Part  from  my  wife  ! ” cried  Monsoreau,  in  a voice  in  which 
there  was  certainly  more  anger  than  love. 

Then  part  from  your  office,  resign  your  post  as  grand 
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huntsman.  I think  it  would  be  wise  ; you  will  either  fulfil 
jour  duties  or  you  will  iiot  ; if  you  do  not,  you  displease  the 
King  ; if  you  ” — 

“ I will  do  what  I hâve  to  do,  but  I will  not  leave  the  count- 
ess,’’  said  Monsoreau,  from  between  his  closed  teeth. 

No  sooner  were  the  words  spoken  than  a great  uproar,  made 
by  horses  and  the  voices  of  their  riders,  was  heard  from  the 
courtyard. 

Monsoreau  shuddered. 

The  duke  again  ! ’’  he  murmured. 

Yes,”  said  Rémy,  who  had  gone  to  the  window,  it  is  he.” 

The  young  man  had  not  finished,  when,  thanks  to  the  privi- 
lège princes  hâve  of  entering  unannounced,  the  duke  entered 
the  apartment. 

Monsoreau  was  on  the  watch  ; he  saw  that  the  first  glance 
of  François  had  been  for  Diane. 

The  obtrusive  gallantries  of  the  prince  enlightened  him  still 
further. 

He  brought  to  Diane  one  of  the  inimitable  masterpieces 
that  used  to  be  made  by  those  illustrions  artists  who  spent  a 
lifetime  in  fashioning  two  or  three  marvels,  marvels  that,  in 
spite  of  the  slowness  of  production,  were  much  more  common 
then  than  now. 

It  was  a poniard  with  a handle  of  chased  gold  ; this  handle 
was  a sort  of  vinaigrette  ; the  engravings  on  the  blade  repre- 
sented,  with  surpassing  genius,  a hunt,  in  which  dogs,  horses, 
hunters,  game,  trees,  sky,  ail  were  mingled  in  such  harmonious 
confusion  that  the  ravished  beholder  found  it  hard  to  take 
his  eyes  away  from  this  miracle  of  azuré  and  gold. 

“ Let  me  look  at  it,”  said  Monsoreau,  who  feared  there 
might  be  a note  concealed  in  the  handle. 

The  prince  relieved  him  of  this  fear  by  separating  it  into 
two  parts. 

The  blade  is  for  you,  you  are  a hunter,”  said  he  ; “ the 
handle  is  for  the  countess.  Good  day,  Bussy  ; I see  you  are 
quite  an  intimate  friend  of  the  count  now.” 

Diane  blushed. 

But  Bussy  kept  his  self-control. 

‘"Monseigneur,”  said  he,  “your  highness  seems  to  forget 
that  you  ordered  me  this  morning  to  inquire  after  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau’s health.  T hâve  obeyed  your  orders,  as  I always  do.” 

“ It  is  true,”  said  the  duke. 
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Then  he  sat  down  near  Diane,  and  spoke  with  her  in  an  un- 
dertone. 

After  a few  seconds  : 

Count,”  said  he,  it  is  awfully  hot  in  tins  sick-chamber. 
I see  that  the  countess  is  stifling,  and  I ani  going  to  offer  her 
iny  arm  for  a turn  in  the  garden.’’ 

The  husband  and  the  lover  exchanged  wrathfiil  looks. 

The  prince  invited  Diane  to  descend  ; she  rose  and  took  his 
arm. 

Give  me  your  arm,”  said  Monsoreau  to  Bussy. 

And  Monsoreau  descended  behind  his  wife. 

Why  ! ” exclaimed  the  duke,  you  are  quite  recovered,  are 
y ou  not  ? ” 

Yes,  monseigneur,  and  I hope  to  be  soon  able  to  accom- 
pany  Madame  de  Monsoreau  everywhere  she  goes.” 

I am  glad  of  that.  But,  meanwhile,  take  care  not  to  over- 
exert  yourself.” 

Monsoreau  himself  felt  that  the  duke’s  warning  was  not  to 
be  neglected.  He  sat  down  in  a spot  where  he  could  hâve  a 
good  view  of  the  pair. 

“ By  the  way,  count,”  said  he  to  Bussy,  “ unless  it  would  be 
trespassing  on  your  kindness,  I would  ask  you  to  escort 
Madame  de  Monsoreau  to  my  little  hôtel  near  the  Bastile.  I 
should  feel  more  easy  in  my  mind  if  she  were  there.  Having 
torn  her  from  the  vulture’s  claws  at  Meridor,  I do  not  want  to 
hâve  her  devoured  at  Paris.” 

^^No,  no,  monsieur,”  said  Rémy  to  his  master,  ^^no,  you 
cannot  accept.” 

And  why  not  ? ” asked  Monsoreau. 

Because  he  belongs  to  M.  d’Anjou,  and  M.  d’Anjou  would 
ne  ver  forgive  him  for  helping  M.  de  Monsoreau  to  play  such 
a trick  upon  him.” 

What  do  I care  ? ” the  impetuous  3mung  man  was  about 
to  cry,  when  a glance  from  Rémy  told  him  to  keep  silence. 

Monsoreau  was  reflecting. 

Rémy  is  right,”  said  he  ; ‘‘I  ought  not  to  demand  such  a 
service  from  you.  I wdll  conduct  her  there  myself.  In  a day 
or  two  the  house  will  be  ready.” 

It  is  madness,”  said  Bussy,  ^^you  would  lose  3'our  office.” 

Possibly,”  answered  the  count  ; but  I shall  keep  my  wife.” 

And  the  words  were  accompanied  by  a frown  that  made 
Bussy  sigh. 
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However,  iiot  on  the  next  day,  but  that  very  evening,  the 
count  went  with  his  wife  to  the  house  at  Les  Tournelles  with 
which  oiir  readers  are  so  well  acquainted. 

E-émy  assisted  in  rendering  the  convalescent  comfortable. 

Then,  as  he  was  a man  of  transcendent  dévotion,  and  as  he 
saw  that  in  such  an  ont  of  the  way  locality  Bussy  would  hâve 
great  need  of  his  help  ainid  the  dangers  that  now  inenaced  his 
relations  with  Diane,  he  inade  advances  to  Gertrude,  who 
began  by  beating  and  ended  by  fosgiving  him. 

Diane  took  her  old  rooin  in  the  front,  overlooking  the  porch, 
the  room  with  the  bed  of  white  and  gold  daniask. 

Nothing  but  a corridor  separated  this  chamber  froni  that  of 
the  Comte  de  Monsoreau. 

Bussy  tore  his  hair  ont  in  handfuls. 

Saint-Luc  maintained  that  rope-ladders  had  now  attained 
the  very  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  ought  to  take  the 
place  of  staircases. 

Monsoreau  rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled,  for  he  thought  of 
the  disappointment  and  rage  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 


CHAPTEE  LXXX. 

A VISIT  TO  THE  HOUSE  AT  LES  TOURNELLES. 

In  some  men  excessive  excitement  is  a substitute  for  real 
passion,  just  as  hunger  gives  to  wolves  and  hyenas  an  appear- 
ance  of  true  courage. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  sonie  such  sentiment  that  M. 
d’Anjou,  whose  rage  was  indescribable  when  he  no  longer 
found  Diane  at  Meridor,  had  returned  to  Paris  ; he  was  now 
almost  in  love  with  this  woman,  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  she  had  escaped  him. 

As  a conséquence,  his  hatred  for  Monsoreau,  a hatred  dating 
from  the  day  he  learned  the  count  had  betrayed  him,  had 
changed  into  a sort  of  fury,  a fury  the  more  dangerous  that, 
having  already  had  expérience  of  the  grand  huntsman’s  reso- 
lute  character,  he  determined  to  strike  surely,  and  y et  incur 
no  risk  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  renounced  his  political 
hopes  — quite  the  contrary  ; and  the  assurance  he  felt  of  his 
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own  importance  was  now  greater  thaii  ever.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  resumed  his  dark  and  subterranean  machinations. 

The  moment  was  favorable. 

A large  number  of  persons,  belonging  to  that  class  of  waver- 
ing  conspirators  always  devoted  to  snccess,  were  affected  by 
the  seeming  trinmph  the  weakness  of  the  King  and  the  astute- 
ness  of  Catharine  had  giveii  to  the  Angevines,  and  eagerly 
rallied  round  the  duke,  iiniting  by  imperceptible  but  powerful 
threads  the  cause  of  the  prince  to  that  of  the  Guises,  who 
remained  prudently  in  the  background,  observing  a silence 
which  alarmed  Chicot -excessively. 

As  for  Bussy,  the  duke  no  longer  confided  to  him  any  of 
his  political  plans,  but  was  more  elîusive  in  his  hypocritical 
démonstrations  of  friendship  than  ever.  The  prince  was 
vaguely  troubled  by  Bussy’s  position  in  Monsoreau’s  house- 
hold,  and  he  harbored  malice  against  the  young  man  on  account 
of  the  confidence  which  the  grand  huntsman,  so  distrustful  of 
others,  seemed  to  feel  in  him. 

He  took  fright  also  at  the  joy  so  apparent  in  Diane’s  face,  a 
joy  which  had  painted  lier  cheeks  with  those  rosy  tints  that 
rendered  her  now  as  désirable  as  she  had  before  been  adorable. 

The  prince  knew  that  flowers  get  their  color  and  perfurne 
only  from  the  sun,  and  women  only  from  love.  Diane  was 
visibly  happy,  and  to  the  prince,  always  malevolent  and 
moody,  the  happiness  of  others  was  a personal  offence. 

Boni  a prince,  become  powerful  by  dark  and  tortuous 
methods,  determined  to  inake  use  of  force  to  gratify  his  love 
as  well  as  his  revenge,  and  well  served  by  Aurilly  besides,  the 
duke  deemed  it  a shameful  thing  that  he  should  be  arrested  in 
his  desires  by  such  ridiculous  obstacles  as  a husband’s  jealousy 
or  a wife’s  répugnance. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  slept  badly  and  passed  a night 
filled  with  hideous  dreams,  he  felt  in  the  hunior  for  beginning 
operations  and  ordered  his  suite  to  accompany  him  on  a visit 
to  Monsoreau. 

Monsoreau,  as  we  know,  had  already  set  out  for  Les  Tour- 
nelles. 

The  prince  smiled  at  this  information. 

It  was  the  afterpiece  following  the  coniedy  of  Meridor. 

He  inquired,  but  merely  for  form’s  sake,  where  the  house  was 
situated  ; he  was  told  it  was  in  the  Place  Saint- Antoine.  Turn- 
ing  then  to  Bussy,  who  was  in  attendance  on  him  : 
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Since  he  has  gone  to  Les  Tournelles,  let  us  go  there  too/’ 
said  he. 

The  escort  resiimed  its  march,  and  the  entire  quarter  was 
sooii  in  commotion  on  the  appearance  of  these  twenty-four  fine 
gentlemen,  who  composed  the  ordinary  suite  of  the  prince,  and 
who  had  each  two  lackeys  and  three  horses. 

The  prince  knew  the  house  and  the  door  well;  Bussy’s 
knowledge  of  them  was  as  accurate  as  that  of  the  prince. 

Both  stopped  in  front  of  the  door,  entered  the  alley,  and 
went  upstairs  together.  The  prince  entered  the  apartments  ; 
Bussy  remained  on  the  landing. 

It  resulted  from  this  arrangement  that  the  prince,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  privileged  person,  saw  only  Monsoreau,  who 
was  lying  on  a sofa,  while  Bussy  was  received  by  Diane  and 
tenderly  clasped  in  her  arms,  Gertrude  keeping  watch. 

Monsoreau,  naturally  pale,  grew  livid  at  the  sight  of  the 
prince.  It  was  for  him  a terrible  vision. 

“ Monseigneur  ! ’’  he  exclaimed,  quivering  with  anger. 
“ Monseigneur  in  my  poor  house  ! Éeally,  it  is  too  much  honor 
for  such  an  insignificant  person  as  myself.” 

The  irony  was  évident,  for  the  count  scarcely  took  the 
trouble  to  disguise  it. 

However,  the  prince  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and,  approach- 
ing  Monsoreau,  smilingly  : 

“ Wherever  a suffering  friend  of  mine  goes,”  said  he,  “ I go 
also  to  inquire  after  his  health.” 

I believe  your  highness  said  the  word  ^ friend,’  or  I am 
mistaken  ? ” 

“ So  I did,  my  dear  count  ; how  are  y ou  ? ” 

Much  better,  monseigneur,  I can  already  walk  about,  and 
in  a week  I shall  be  quite  well.” 

“Was  it  your  doctor  that  prescribed  the  air  of  the  Bastile 
for  you  ? ” inquired  the  prince,  apparently  with  the  utmost 
frankness. 

“ Yes,  monseigneur.” 

“ Did  you  not  find  the  Eue  des  Petits-Pères  healthful  ? ” 

“ No,  monseigneur,  I had  to  reçoive  too  much  company 
there,  and  they  made  too  much  noise.” 

The  count  uttered  these  words  in  a tone  of  firmness  that  did 
not  escape  the  prince  ; and  yet  he  did  not  appear  to  pay  it  the 
slightest  attention. 

“ But  you  don’t  seem  to  hâve  any  garden  here,”  said  he. 
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The  garden  did  me  h arm,  monseigneur,’’  answered  Mon- 
soreau. 

The  prince  bit  his  lips  and  fell  back  on  his  chair. 

Do  you  know,  count,”  said  he,  after  a momentary  silence, 
“ that  many  people  are  asking  the  King  for  j^onr  office  of  grand 
huntsman  ? ” 

‘‘  And  imder  what  pretext,  monseigneur  ? ” 

“They  daim  that  you  are  dead.” 

Monseigneur,  you  can  answer  that  I am  not,  and  I am  sure 
you  will.” 

Really,  I don’t  see  that  I can  make  any  answer.  You 
bury  yourself  here  ; therefore  you  must  be  dead.” 

It  was  now  Monsoreau’s  turn  to  bite  his  lips. 

Well,  be  it  so,  monseigneur,”  said  he,  “ if  I hâve  to  lose 
my  office,  I must  lose  it.” 

‘‘  You  don’t  care,  then  ? ” 

^Œo,  there  are  some  things  I prefer  to  it.” 

“ You  are  a singularly  disinterested  man,  Monsoreau,”  said 
the  prince. 

I am  so  by  character,  monseigneur.” 

‘‘  If  you  are  so  by  character,  you  will  not  mind  the  King’s 
knowing  your  character.” 

Who  is  to  tell  him  ? ” 

Why,  if  he  question  me  about  the  matter,  I must,  of 
course,  repeat  oui*  conversation.” 

By  my  faith,  monseigneur,  if  everything  were  repeated  to 
the  King  that  is  said  in  Paris,  he  would  require  more  than 
two  ears  to  listen  to  ail  that  he  would  hear.” 

And  what,  pray,  is  said  in  Paris,  monsieur  ? ” said  the 
prince,  turning  round  toward  the  count  as  quickly  as  if  a ser- 
pent had  stung  him. 

Monsoreau  perceived  the  conversation  had  assumed  a some- 
what  too  serions  aspect  for  a convalescent  who  could  not 
yet  be  said  to  hâve  much  freedom  of  action.  He  suppressed 
the  wrath  which  was  seething  in  the  depths  of  his  soûl,  and, 
assuming  an  air  of  indifférence  : 

“ How  should  such  a poor  paralyzed  créature  as  I know  ? ” 
said  he.  ‘^Events  pass  by  me,  and  I scarcely  discern  their 
shadows.  If  the  King  is  angry  at  seeing  his  work  doue  badly 
by  me,  he  is  wrong.” 

^^Why  so?” 

Because,  undoubtedly,  my  accident  ” — 
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AVell  ? ” 

Was,  to  a certain  extent,  caused  by  bim.’^ 

“ Explain  yourself.” 

Explain  myself  ! Is  not  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  who  wounded  me, 
one  of  tlie  dearest  friends  of  tlie  King  ? It  was  the  King 
who  showed  him  the  secret  lunge  by  means  of  which  he  ran 
me  through  the  breast,  and  how  do  I know  it  was  not  the 
King  who  quietly  sent  him  for  the  purpose  of  doing  it.” 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  made  a gesture  that  almost  meant  assent. 

“ You  are  right,”  said  he  ; “but,  after  ail,  the  King  is  the 
King.” 

“ Until  he  is  king  no  longer  ; is  not  that  so  ? ” said  Monso- 
reau. 

The  duke  started. 

“ By  the  way,”  said  he,  “ is  not  Madame  de  Monsoreau  stay- 
ing  with  you  ? ” 

“ jMonseigneur,  she  is  ill  at  présent  ; but  for  that,  she  would 
hâve  already  presented  her  very  humble  respects  to  your 
highness.” 

“Ill  ? Poor  woman  ! ” 

“ Yes,  monseigneur.” 

“Erom  grief  at  seeing  your  sufferings  ?” 

“Yes,  at  first;  then  from  the  fatigue  of  moving.” 

“ Let  us  hope  her  indisposition  will  be  of  short  duration, 
my  dear  cou  ut.  You  hâve  such  a skilful  physician.” 

And  lie  rose  from  his  seat. 

“ You  are  right,  monseigneur,”  said  ^lonsoreau.  “ My  dear 
friend  Bémy  lias  treated  me  admirably.” 

“ Why,  that  is  the  name  of  Bussy’s  doctor  ! ” 

“ Yes,  monseigneur;  the  count,  in  fact,  gave  him  to  me.” 

“ Then  you  and  Bussy  hâve  become  friends  ? ” 

“ He  is  my  best,  1 ought  rather  to  say,  my  only  friend,” 
replied  Monsoreau,  coldly. 

“ Adieu,  count,”  said  the  prince,  raising  the  daniask 
haugings. 

At  the  saine  instant,  just  as  he  was  passiiig  his  head  under 
the  tapestry,  he  fancied  he  saw  something  like  the  skirt  of  a 
gown  disappear  in  the  next  room,  while,  at  the  sanie  time, 
Bussy  rapidly  made  his  way  to  his  post  in  the  middle  of  the 
corridor. 

The  suspicions  of  the  duke  grew  stroiiger. 

“ We  are  startiug,”  said  he  to  Bussy. 
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Bussy  did  not  answer,  but  ran  down  at  once  to  give  the 
escort  orders  to  get  ready,  and,  perhaps,  also  to  bide  from  the 
prince  the  redness  of  his  face. 

The  duke,  now  alone  on  the  landing,  tried  to  enter  the  cor- 
ridor through  which  lie  had  seen  the  silken  dress  disappear. 

But,  on  turning,  he  observed  that  Monsoreau  had  folio wed 
him  and  was  standing  on  the  threshold,  pale  and  leaning 
against  the  door-post. 

“ Your  highness  has  mistaken  your  way,”  said  he,  coldly. 

You  are  right,”  stammered  the  duke.  Thanks.” 

And  he  went  downstairs,  with  rage  in  his  heart. 

During  their  return  — and  the  way  was  long  — Bussy  and 
he  did  not  exchange  a single  word. 

Bussy  left  the  duke  at  the  door  of  his  hôtel. 

As  soon  as  the  duke  had  entered  his  cabinet,  and  was  alone, 
Aurilly  glided  into  it  also,  with  an  air  of  great  mystery. 

Well,”  said  the  duke,  when  he  perceived  him,  I hâve 
been  actually  jeered  at  by  the  husband  ! ’’ 

And,  perhaps,  also  by  the  lover,  monseigneur,’’  said  the 
musician. 

What  ’s  that  you  say  ? ” 

“ The  truth,  your  highness.” 

“ Tell  me  ail,  then.” 

Listen,  monseigneur,  I hope  your  highness  will  forgive  me, 
as  what  I did  was  done  for  your  service.” 

Go  on,  I forgive  you  in  advance.” 

Well,  then,  after  you  had  gone  upstairs,  I watched  under 
a shed  in  the  yard.” 

“ Ah  ! and  you  saw  ” — 

A woman’s  dress  ; I saw  this  woman  lean  forward  ; I saw 
two  anus  twined  round  her  neck;  and,  as  my  ear  is  well- 
trained,  I heard  the  sound  of  a long  and  tender  kiss.” 

But  who  was  the  man  ? ” asked  the  duke.  Did  you 
recognize  him  ? ” 

I cannot  recognize  a man  by  his  arins,  monseigneur,”  said 
Aurilly  ; gloves  hâve  no  features.” 

Yes,  but  you  might  recognize  the  gloves.” 

Well,  not  exactly  recognized,”  said  Aurilly  ; it  seemed  to 
me,  however  ” — 

That  you  recognized  theni,  did  you  not  ? Go  on.” 

But  it  is  only  a guess.” 

No  matter  ; continue.” 
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Well,  then,  monseigneur,  they  looked  like  M.  de  Bussy’s 
gloves.’’ 

Buff  gloves,  embroidered  in  gold,  were  they  not  ? ’’  cried 
the  duke,  from  whose  eyes  suddenly  vanislied  the  cloud  which, 
until  now,  had  veiled  the  truth. 

Yes,  buff  gloves,  embroidered  in  gold,  monseigneur,”  re- 
peated  Aurilly^ 

Ah  ! Bussy  ! yes,  Bussy  ! it  is  Bussy,”  cried  the  duke. 

Oh,  I was  blind,  or  rather,  no,  I was  not  blind,  only  I could 
not  believe  in  such  audacity.” 

“ Take  care,”  said  Aurilly  ; “ it  seems  to  me  your  highness 
is  speaking  rather  loud.” 

“ Bussy  ! ” repeated  the  duke  once  more,  recalling  a thousand 
circumstances  that  had  passed  unnoticed  before,  but  which 
now  assumed  more  and  more  significance  as  he  recalled  them. 

“ Still  your  highness  ought  not  to  believe  too  lightly  ; might 
there  not  hâve  been  a man  concealed  in  Madame  de  Monso- 
reau’s  room  ? ” 

Yes,  doubtless  ; but  Bussy,  Bussy,  who  was  in  that  corridor, 
would  hâve  seen  him.” 

It  is  true,  monseigneur.” 

And  then,  the  gloves,  the  gloves.” 

True  also.  And,  besides,  the  sound  of  the  kiss,  I heard 
also  ” — 

« What  ? ” 

“ Three  words.” 

What  were  they  ? ” 

These  ; ^ Till  to-morrow  evening.’  ” 

Great  heavens  ! ” 

‘‘  So  that  if  we  were  to  set  ont  on  an  expédition  like  the  one 
we  were  once  engaged  in,  we  could  make  sure.” 

Aurilly,  to-morrow  evening  we  41  act  as  you  suggest.” 

“Your  highness  knows  I am  at  your  orders.” 

“ I know  it.  Ah,  Bussy  ! Bussy  ! ” he  continued  to  repeat 
between  his  teeth  ; “ Bussy,  traitor  to  your  lord  ! BuSsy,  the 
terror  of  every  one  ! Bussy,  the  honest  man  ! Bussy,  who 
would  not  hâve  me  king  of  France  ! ” 

And  the  duke,  smiling  with  an  infernal  joy,  dismissed 
Aurilly,  that  he  might  reflect  at  his  ease. 


THE  WATCHERS. 
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THE  WATCHERS. 

Aurilly  and  the  Duc  d’Anjou  kept  their  word  to  each 
other  : the  duke  retained  Bussy  at  his  side  as  ijiuch  as  he  was 
able  during  the  day,  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  any  of  his  move- 
ments. 

Bussy  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  wait  on  the  prince 
during  the  day  ; for,  by  doing  so,  he  had  his  evening  free. 

His  method  of  spending  the  evening,  after  being  released, 
had  become  in  hiin  alraost  automatic. 

At  ten  o’clock  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and,  with 
his  rope-ladder  under  his  arm,  made  his  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bastile. 

The  duke,  who  did  not  know  that  Bussy  had  a ladder  in  his 
antechamber,  and  could  not  believe  that  any  one  would  walk 
alone  in  that  way  through  the  streets  of  Paris  ; the  duke,  who 
was  sure  that  Bussy  would  call  at  his  hôtel  for  a horse  and  a 
servant,  lost  ten  minutes  in  préparations.  During  these  ten 
minutes,  Bussy,  brisk  and  amorous,  had  already  gone  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance. 

Bussy  was  lucky,  as  bold  people  generally  are  ; he  met  with 
no  unpleasant  accident  on  his  way,  and,  as  he  drew  near  the 
house,  he  saw  a light  in  one  of  the  Windows. 

It  was  the  signal  agreed  on  between  hini  and  Diane. 

Bussy’s  ladder  was  f urnished  with  six  hooks  placed  inversely, 
so  that  when  thrown  it  was  sure  to  fasten  itself  somewhere. 

At  the  noise,  Diane  extinguished  the  light  and  opened  the 
window  to  steady  the  ladder. 

The  thing  was  done  in  a moment. 

Diane  looked  over  the  square,  examining  every  nook  and 
corner. 

The  square  was  apparently  deserted. 

Then  she  made  a sign  to  Bussy  to  mount. 

Bussy  climbed  the  rungs  two  by  two  ; there  were  ten  ; he 
got  over  them  in  five  seconds. 

The  moment  was  happily  chosen,  for  while  Bussy  was  get- 
ting  in  at  the  window,  M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  had  been  listening 
patiently  at  his  wife’s  door  for  over  ten  minutes,  was  painfully 
descending  the  stairs,  supported  by  the  arm  of  a conlidential 
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valet,  wlio  replaced  Eémy,  greatly  to  his  master’s  advantage, 
every  time  dressings  and  salves  were  not  in  question. 

This  double  manœuvre,  wliich  could  bave  been  planned  by 
none  but  a skilful  strategist,  was  executed  with  snch  prompti- 
tude that  Monsoreau  was  opening  the  Street  door  just  at  tbe 
very  moment  when  Bussy  liad  drawn  np  the  ladder  and  Diane 
had  closed  the  window. 

Monsoreau  went  as  far  as  the  Street  ; but,  as  we  hâve  said, 
the  Street  was  deserted,  and  he  saw  nothing. 

‘‘  You  must  hâve  been  incorrectly  informed,”  said  Monsoreau 
to  his  domestic. 

hTo,  monseigneur,”  replied  the  latter;  when  I was  leav- 
ing  the  Hôtel  d’Anjou  I was  told  in  the  most  positive  tenus 
by  the  head  groom,  who  is  one  of  niy  friends,  that  his  highness 
had  ordered  two  horses  for  to-night.  But  perhaps,  mon- 
seigneur, it  was  for  the  purpose  of  going  somewhere  else.” 

« Why,  where  else  could  he  be  going  to?”  said  Monsoreau, 
gloomily. 

The  count  was  like  ail  jealous  peuple,  who  imagine  the 
rest  of  the  world  hâve  nothing  to  think  of  except  to  tonnent 
them. 

He  looked  round  a second  time. 

“ Perhaps  it  wonld  hâve  been  better  if  I had  stayed  in  Diane’s 
chamber,”  he  murmured  5 but,  likely  enough,  they  hâve 
signais  for  corresponding.  She  wonld  hâve  warned  him  of  my 
presence,  and  I should  hâve  known  nothing.  Better  to  watch 
outside,  as  was  arranged  befween  us.  Well,  lead  me  to  the 
hiding-place  from  which  yon  say  we  can  see  everything.” 

Corne,  monseigneur,”  said  the  valet. 

Monsoreau  advanced,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  valet  and 
supporting  himself  also  by  pressing  his  hand  against  the  wall. 

About  twenty  or  twenty-five  steps  from  the  door,  and  near  the 
Bastile,  was  an  enormons  heap  of  stones  which  had  corne  from 
the  ruins  of  demolished  honses  and  were  used  as  fortifications 
by  the  children  of  the  quarter  in  those  mimic  battles  that  were 
probably  relies  of  the  days  of  Armagnacs  and  Burgnndians. 

In  the  middle  of  this  heap  of  stones  the  valet  had  con- 
structed  a sort  of  sentry-box  which  could  easily  hold  and  hide 
two  persons. 

He  spread  a cloak  over  the  stones,  iipon  which  Monsoreau 
crouched. 

The  valet  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  count. 
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A loaded  musketoon  was  placed  near  them,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  emergency. 

The  valet  was  getting  the  match  of  the  weapon  ready. 
Monsoreau  stopped  him. 

Wait/^  said  he,  “there  will  be  plenty  of  tiine.  The  game 
we  are  scenting  is  royal.  The  punishment  for  him  who  touches 
it  is  the  rope.’’ 

And  his  eyes,  inflamed  as  those  of  a wolf  lurking  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a sheepfold,  were  fixed  on  Diane’ s window  or 
pierced  the  depths  of  the  faubourg  and  of  the  adjacent  fau- 
bourgs, for  he  desired  to  surprise,  and  was  afra,id  of  being 
surprised. 

Diane  had  prudently  drawn  lier  thick  tapestry  curtains  so 
that  scarcely  a ray  of  light  liltered  through  to  show  there  was 
any  life  in  this  house  that  was  plunged  in  such  absolute 
darkness. 

Monsoreau  had  hardly  lain  hidden  ten  minutes  when  two 
horses  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine. 

The  valet  did  not  speak,  but  pointed  his  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  horses. 

Yes,’’  said  Monsoreau,  I see.” 

The  two  cavaliers  alighted  at  the  corner  of  the  Hôtel  des 
Tournelles  and  fastened  their  horses  to  the  iron  rings  placed  in 
the  wall  for  this  purpose. 

Monseigneur,”  said  Aurilly,  ‘‘  I believe  we  hâve  corne  too 
late  ; he  must  hâve  gone  directly  from  your  hôtel  ; he  had  an 
advantage  of  ten  minutes  over  you  and  has  entered.” 

Granted,”  answered  the  prince  ; but,  though  we  may  not 
see  him  go  in,  we  ’re  sure  to  see  him  corne  out.” 

“ Yes,  but  when  ? ” said  Aurilly. 

Whenever  we  wish,”  said  the  prince. 

Would  it  be  showing  too  much  curiosity  to  ask  you  how 
you  intend  to  nianage  the  matter,  monseigneur  ? ” 

In  the  easiest  way  in  the  world.  One  of  us  — I ’ll  let  you 
do  it  — has  but  to  knock  at  the  door  and  inquire  how  M.  de 
Monsoreau  is  getting  along.  Any  sound  frightens  a lover. 
Then  as  you  are  getting  in  through  the  door,  he  ’ll  be  getting 
out  through  the  window,  and,  as  I ’ll  remain  outside,  I ’m 
pretty  sure  to  see  him  when  he  is  taking  to  his  heels.” 

And  Monsoreau  ? ” 

What  the  de  vil  can  he  hâve  to  object  ? He  is  niy  friend  ; 
I am  so  uneasy  about  him  that  I came  to  niake  inquiries,  for  I 
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thought  he  looked  very  ill  when  I saw  him  to-day  ; nothing 
more  simple.’’ 

Nothing  could  be  more  ingénions,  monseigneur,”  said 
Aurilly. 

Do  you  hear  what  they  are  saying  ? ” asked  Monsoreau  of 
his  valet. 

‘^No,  monseigneur;  but,  if  they  continue  speaking,  we  can- 
not  fail  to  hear  them,  for  they  are  coming  in  this  direction.” 

Monseigneur,”  said  Aurilly,  “ I see  a heap  of  stones  which 
seems  expressly  designed  as  a hiding-place  for  your  highness.” 

^^Yes,  but  wait  ; perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  see  something 
through  the  curtains.” 

In  fact,  Diane  had  relit  her  lamp,  and,  as  we  mentioned 
before,  a scarcely  perceptible  ray  of  light  reached  the  outside. 
The  duke  and  Aurilly  turned  this  way  and  that  in  search  of  a 
spot  from  whence  they  could  see  into  the  interior  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

During  these  different  évolutions,  Monsoreau  was  fairly 
boiling  with  rage,  and  often  laid  a hand  on  the  barrel  of  his 
niusket,  which  was  less  cold  than  that  hand. 

“ Oh  ! shall  I endure  this  ? ” he  murmured  ; shall  I swallow 
this  insult  also  ? No,  no  ; so  much  the  worse,  but  my  patience 
is  exhausted. 

God’s  death  ! am  I not  to  be  allowed  to  either  sleep  or 
keep  awake  or  even  suffer  in  tranquillity,  because  a shameful 
fancy  has  lodged  in  the  idle  brain  of  this  dastard  prince  ! 
No,  I am  not  a complaisant  lackey,  I am  the  Comte  de  Monso- 
reau, and  let  him  but  corne  this  way,  and  I swear  by  my 
sacred  honor  I will  blow  his  brains  ont.  Light  the  match, 
René,  light  the  ” — 

At  this  very  moment,  just  as  the  prince,  linding  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  into  the  chamber,  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
hide  among  the  stones  while  Aurilly  was  knocking  at  the  door, 
suddenly  the  latter,  forgetful  of  the  distance  between  him  and 
the  prince,  laid  his  hand  quickly  on  the  arm  of  François. 

“Eh!  monsieur,”  said  the  astounded  prince,  “what  is  the 
matter  ? ” 

“ Corne  away,  monseigneur,  corne  away,”  said  Aurilly. 

“ But  why  ? ” 

“ Do  you  not  see  a gleam  of  light  on  your  left  ? Corne  away, 
monseigneur,  corne.” 

“ Yes,  I see  a spark  among  the  stones.” 
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Tt  is  the  match  of  a miisket  or  arquebuse,  monseigneur.’’ 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  the  prince,  and  who  the  devil  can  be 
lying  in  ambush  there  ? ” 

“ Some  friend  or  servant  of  Bussy.  Let  us  go  away  at  once  ; 
we  can  round  a corner  and  return  from  another  direction.  The 
servant  is  now  sure  to  give  the  alarm  and  we  ’ll  then  see  Bussy 
corne  out  of  the  window.” 

‘^Upon  my  word,  you’re  right,”  said  the  prince,  corne.” 

Both  crossed  the  Street  and  went  to  the  place  where  their 
horses  were  tied. 

They  are  going  away,”  said  the  valet. 

“ Yes,”  answered  Monsoreau.  ^•'Did  you  recognize  them?” 

“ In  my  opinion,  at  least,  they  were  the  Duc  d’Anjou  and 
Aurilly.” 

“ Bight.  But  I ’ll  be  absolutely  certain  in  a moment.” 

What  are  you  about  to  do,  monseigneur  ? ” 

Corne  ! ” 

Meanwhile,  th,e  duke  and  Aurilly  were  passing  the  Bue 
Sainte-Catherine,  intending  to  skirt  the  gardens  and  return  by 
the  Boulevard  de  la  Bastille. 

Monsoreau  went  home  and  ordered  his  litter  to  be  got 
ready. 

What  the  duke  had  foretold  happened. 

Bussy  was  alarmed  by  the  noise  made  by  Monsoreau  : the 
light  was  again  extinguished,  the  window  again  opened,  the 
ladder  again  fastened,  and  Bussy,  to  his  great  regret,  had  to 
fly  like  Bornéo,  but  without  having,  like  Bornéo,  seen  the  sun 
rise  and  heard  the  lark  sing. 

eJust  at  the  moment  when  his  feet  touched  the  ground  and 
Diane  threw  him  the  ladder,  the  duke  and  Aurilly  reached  the 
corner  of  the  Bastile. 

They  saw  distinctly  a shadow,  suspeiided  between  earth  and 
sky,  beneath  the  window  of  the  fair  Diane.  But  this  shadow 
vanished  almost  immediately  at  the  corner  of  the  Bue  Saint- 
Paul. 

Monseigneur,”  said  the  valet,  we  shall  wake  up  the  en  tire 
house.” 

What  is  that  to  me  ? ” answered  Monsoreau  ; I am 
master  in  my  own  house,  I présumé,  and  hâve,  at  least,  the 
right  to  do  what  the  Duc  d’Anjou  wished  to  do.” 

The  litter  was  now  ready.  Monsoreau  sent  for  two  of  his 
servants,  who  were  lodging  in  the  Bue  des  Tournelles  and  had 
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beeii  his  principal  attendants  ever  since  tlie  da,y  upon  which 
he  had  been  wounded.  Wben  tliey  had  arrived  and  taken 
their  places,  one  at  each  portière,  the  machine,  drawn  by  two 
robust  horses,  started  at  a brisk  trot  and,  in  less  than  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  was  in  front  of  tlie  gâte  of  the  Hôtel  d’Anjou. 

The  duke  and  Aiirilly  had  so  recently  returned  that  their 
horses  were  not  yet  unsaddled. 

Monsoreau,  who  was  one  of  those  privileged  to  visit  the 
prince  at  any  time,  appeared  on  the  threshold,  just  as  the  duke, 
after  throwing  his  hat  on  a chair,  was  stretching  ont  his  boots 
to  a valet  to  pull  olf. 

Another  valet  announced  the  grand  huntsman,  preceding 
him  by  only  a few  steps. 

A thunderbolt  shattering  the  Windows  in  the  prince’s  apart- 
inent  could  not  hâve  astonished  him  more  than  the  words  just 
heard. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  ! ” he  cried,  with  an  anxiety  that  could  be 
easily  discerned  in  his  pallor  and  in  the  trembling  of  his  voice. 

Yes,  monseigneur,  myself,”  said  the  count,  restraining,  or, 
rather,  trying  to  restrain,  the  violent  émotion  that  shook  him. 

He  made  such  desperate  efforts  to  control  his  feelings  that 
his  legs  gave  way  under  him,  and  he  fell  on  a chair  that  stood 
near  the  entrance  to  the  chamber. 

Why,  my  dear  friend,”  said  the  duke,  you  will  kill  your- 
self.  You  are  so  pale  that  you  seem  on  the  point  of  faiiiting.” 

‘M)h,  I shall  not  faint,  monseigneur.  The  matters  I hâve 
to  confide  to  your  highness  are  too  important  to  allow  me  to 
do  so  — at  least  now.  Perhaps  I shall  faint  afterward.” 

“Well,  speak,  my  dear  count,”  said  François,  quite  over- 
come. 

But  not  before  your  people,  I présumé,”  said  Monsoreau. 

The  duke  dismissed  every  one,  even  Aurilly. 

The  two  men  were  alone. 

“ Your  highness  has  just  returned  ? ” 

As  you  see,  count.” 

^Ht  is  very  imprudent  of  your  highness  to  frequent  the 
streets  in  this  fashion  duriiig  the  night.” 

‘‘  Who  told  you  I had  been  in  the  streets  ? ” 

“ Why,  the  dust  that  covers  your  clothes,  monseigneur.” 

M.  de  Monsoreau,”  said  the  prince,  in  a tone  there  could 
be  no  mistaking,  do  you  really  hold  a second  office,  besides 
that  of  grand  huntsman  ? ” 
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That  of  spy  ? Yes,  monseigneur.  Every  one  follows  that 
calling  now,  more  or  less,  and  I,  like  tlie  rest.’’ 

And  what  does  your  profession  bring  you,  monsieur  ? ” 

“ The  knowledge  of  what  is  passing.” 

A curions  trade,”  remarked  the  prince,  edging  nearer  to  the 
bell,  so  that  he  might  hâve  it  within  his  reach,  if  heTound  it 
necessary  to  ring. 

A curions  trade,  indeed/’  said  Monsoreau. 

Well,  tell  me  what  you  hâve  to  say.” 

“ That  is  the  purpose  for  which  I came.’’ 

Will  you  permit  me  to  be  seated  ? ” 

‘Œo  irony,  monseigneur,  toward  a true  and  faithful  friend 
like  me  — a friend  who  cornes  at  this  hour  and  in  this  condition 
because  he  wants  to  render  you  a signal  service.  If  I hâve 
ventured  to  take  a seat,  it  was  because,  upon  my  honor,  I was 
unable  to  stand.” 

A service,”  inquired  the  duke,  a service  ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ Speak,  then.” 

Monseigneur,  I came  to  your  highness  on  behalf  of  a 
mighty  prince.” 

On  the  part  of  the  King  ? ” 

No,  on  the  part  of  Monseigneur  le  Duc  de  Guise.” 

Ah  ! ” said  the  prince  ; on  the  part  of  the  Duc  de  Guise  ; 
that  is  another  matter.  Approach,  and  speak  low.” 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

HOW  THE  DUC  d’ ANJOU  SIGNED,  AND  HOW,  AFTER  SIGNING, 

HE  SPORE. 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  and  Monsoreau  were  silent  for  a moment. 
The  duke  was  the  first  to  break  this  silence. 

Well,  then,  M.  le  Comte,”  he  asked,  what  hâve  you  to 
say  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  Guises  ? ” 

Much,  monseigneur.” 

They  hâve  written  to  you,  then  ? ” 

Oh,  no  ; Ahey  ne  ver  write,  ne  ver  since  the  strange  dis- 
appearance  of  Maître  Nicolas  David.” 

“ Then  you  must  hâve  gone  to  the  army.” 
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No,  monseigneur  ; but  tliey  hâve  corne  to  Paris.” 

“ The  Guises  in  Paris  ? ” cried  the  duke. 

“ Yes,  monseigneur.” 

“ And  I hâve  not  seen  them  ! ” 

They  are  too  prudent  to  expose  either  themselves  or  your- 
liighness  to  any  danger.” 

“And  no  one  gave  me  notice  of  their  arrivai  ! ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  monseigneur,  I hâve  done  so.” 

“ But  what  is  their  purpose  in  coming  ? ” 

“ Purpose,  monseigneur  ? Why,  to  keep  the  appointaient  you 
made  with  them.” 

“ I ! I made  an  appointment  with  tliem  ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly  ; on  the  veiy  day  your  highness  was  arrested 
you  received  a letter  from  jNI.  de  Guise,  and  replied  to  it 
verbally,  through  me,  that  they  were  to  corne  to  Paris  between 
the  thirty-first  of  May  and  the  second  of  June.  It  is  now  the 
thirty-first  of  May,  and,  as  you  see,  if  you  hâve  forgotten 
them,  they  hâve  not  forgotten  you,  monseigneur.” 

François  turned  pale. 

So  many  events  had  occurred  since  then  that  lie  had  for- 
gotten the  appointment,  notwithstanding  its  importance. 

“ True,”  said  lie  ; “ but  the  relations  existing  between  the 
Guises  and  me  at  that  time  exist  no  longer.” 

“If  that  be  the  case,  monseigneur,”  aiiswered  the  count, 

“ you  would  do  well  to  iiiforin  tlieih  of  the  fact,  for  I believe 
they  are  of  quite  a different  opinion.” 

“ How  so  ? ” 

“ You  niay  think  you  are  under  no  responsibility  to  them  ; 
but  they  are  sure  they  labor  under  a great  responsibility  to 
you.” 

“ A trap,  niy  dear  count,  a siiare  in  which  such  a nian  as  I 
ani  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  caiight  twice.” 

“ And  wliere,  monseigneur,  were  you  caught  once  ? ” 

“ Wliere  ? Where  was  I caught  ? In  the  Louvre,  mordieu  ! ” 

“ Was  that  the  fault  of  the  Guises  ? ” 

“ I do  not  say  it  was,”  murmured  the  duke  ; “ I do  not  say  it 
was  ; but  I do  say  that  they  did  nothing  to  help  me  to  escape.” 

“ That  would  hâve  been  difficult,  since  they  were  flyiiig 
themselves.” 

“ That  is  true,”  muttered  the  duke. 

“ But,  once  you  were  in  Anjou,  did  they  uot  commission  me 
to  inforin  you  that  you  might  always  rely  on  them  as  they 
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relied  on  yoii,  and  that  on  the  day  yoii  marched  on  Paris,  they 
would  march  by  5^onr  side.” 

“ True  again,”  said  the  duke  ; ‘‘  but  I hâve  not  marched  on 
Paris.” 

Of  course  not,  for  you  are  in  Paris.” 

Yes  ; but  I am  in  Paris  as  my  brother’s  ally.” 

‘‘  Monseigneur  will  permit  me  to  observe  that  he  is  more 
the  ally  of  the  Guises  than  of  his  brother.” 

How  can  that  be  so  ? ” 

Monseigneur  is  their  accomplice.” 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  bit  his  lips. 

And  you  say  they  commissioned  you  to  announce  their 
arrivai  to  me  ? ” 

Yes,  your  highness,  they  did  me  that  honor.” 

. “ And  hâve  they  told  you  why  they  returned  ? ” 

They  hâve  told  me  everything,  monseigneur,  — ail  their 
purposes  and  plans,  — because  they  knew  I was  your  highness’s 
confidential  agent.” 

So  they  hâve  plans  ? What  are  they  ?” 

The  saine,  ahvays.” 

And  they  think  them  practicable  ? ” 

‘^They  think  their  success  assured.” 

‘‘  And  the  object  of  these  plans  is  still  ” — 

The  duke  paused  ; he  did  not  dare  to  pronoiince  the  words 
that  should  naturally  follow  those  already  uttered. 

Monsoreau  completed  the  idea  in  the  duke’s  mind. 

“ To  make  you  king  of  France  ; yes,  monseigneur.” 

The  duke  felt  his  cheeks  grow  red  from  the  jo}’'  that  thrilled 
him. 

But,”  he  inquired,  ‘‘  is  the  moment  favorable  ? ” 

“ Your  wisdom  must  décidé.” 

My.  wisdom  ? ” 

Yes  ; I shall  place  before  you  certain  facts,  obvions  and 
unanswerable  facts.” 

Let  us  hear  them.” 

The  nomination  of  the  King  as  head  of  the  League  was 
only  a farce,  speedily  recognized  as  such,  and  condemned  as 
soon  as  it  was  recognized.  Kow  there  is  a reaction,  and  the 
entire  state  is  ready  to  rise  against  the  tyranny  of  the  King 
and  of  his  créatures.  Every  sermon  is  a call  to  anus,  every 
church  a place  where  people  curse  the  King  instead  of  pray- 
ing  to  God.  The  army  is  boiling  over  with  impatience,  the 
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citizens  are  forming  associations,  our  agents  are  constantly  gain- 
ing  fresh  signatures  and  adhesions  to  the  League  ; in  short,  the 
reign  of  Valois  is  approaching  its  end.  In  such  a crisis,  the 
Guises  need  to  hâve  at  hand  a serions  claimant  to  the  crown, 
and  their  choice  lias  naturally  f allen  upon  you.  Are  you  ready 
now  to  surrender  y our  former  aspirations  ? ” 

The  duke  did  not  answer. 

Well?”  asked  Monsoreau,  what  is  your  highness  think- 
ing  of  doing  ? ’’ 

Faith,’’  answered  the  prince,  I am  thinking  ” — 

You  know,  monseigneur,  that  you  may  speak  to  me  with 
the  utmost  frankness.” 

I am  thinking  that  my  brother  has  no  children,  that  I am 
his  successor,  and  that  his  health  is  precarious  ; why,  there- 
fore,  should  I help  these  people  to  stir  up  revolts,  why  should 
I compromise  my  naine,  my  dignity,  my  family  affection,  by  a 
useless  rivalry  ; why,  in  a word,  should  I attempt  to  seize,  at 
my  péril,  a throne  that  must  be  mine  without  any  danger  ? ” 

That  is  just  where  the  error  of  your  highness  lies,”  said 
Monsoreau  ; you  can  hâve  your  brother’s  throne,  but  only 
by  seizing  it.  MM.  de  Guise  cannot  be  kings  themselves  ; but 
they  will  hâve  no  king  except  one  of  their  own  making  ; the 
king  they  had  reckoned  on  as  a substitute  for  the  reigning 
sovereign  was  your  highness  ; but,  should  you  refuse  to  be 
that  king,  I warn  you  they  will  seek  another.” 

^^And  who,  pray,”  cried  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  with  a frown, 
“ would  dare  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne  ? ” 

A Bourbon  instead  of  a Valois  ; a son  of  Saint  Louis  instead 
of  a son  of  Saint  Louis  ; the  matter  is  quite  simple,  mon- 
seigneur.” 

“ The  King  of  Navarre  ? ” exclaimed  François. 

Why  not  ? he  is  young  and  brave.  He  has  no  children,  it 
is  true  ; but  he  surely  may  hâve  them.” 

He  is  a Huguenot.” 

^‘He!  Was  he  not  converted  the  night  of  Saint  Barthol- 
omew  ? ” 

‘‘  Yes,  but  he  has  since  abjured.” 

Ah  ! monseigneur,  what  he  did  for  his  life  he  will  do  for 
a throne.” 

So  they  believe,  do  they,  that  I will  surrender  my  rights 
without  a struggle  ? ” 

I think  that  contingency  is  provided  for.” 
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I will  make  a strong  fight  against  them/’ 

“ What  of  that  ? they  are  inen  of  war.’’ 

I will  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  League.’’ 

“ They  are  its  soûl.” 

I will  imite  with  my  brother.’’ 

Your  brother  will  be  dead.’’ 

“ I will  summon  the  kings  of  Europe  to  my  help.’^ 

The  kings  of  Europe  will  be  ready  eiiough  to  make  war  on 
kings  ; they  will  think  twice  before  making  war  on  a people.” 

How,  on  a people  ? ” 

Undoubtedly  ; the  Guises  hâve  planned  out  everything,  are 
ready  even  to  form  France  into  states,  are  ready  even  for  a 
republic.” 

François  wrung  his  hands  in  anguish.  Monsoreau  was 
terrible  with  these  unanswerable  answers  of  his. 

A republic  ? ” he  murmured. 

Yes;  like  Switzerland,  Genoa,  Venice.” 

‘‘  But  my  party  will  not  allow  France  to  be  turned  into  a 
republic.” 

Your  party  ? ” inquired  Monsoreau.  Why,  monseigneur, 
owing  to  your  disinterestedness  and  maguanimity,  I believe, 
upon  my  soûl,  that  your  party  now  consists  solely  of  M.  de 
Bussy  and  myself.” 

The  duke  could  not  repress  a sinister  smile. 

I am  bound  to  the  Guises,  then  ? ” said  he. 

Well,  somewhat,  monseigneur.” 

But,  if  I am  so  powerless  as  you  say,  what  can  they  want 
with  me  ? ” 

Because,  monseigneur,  while  you  can  do  nothing  without 
the  Guises,  you  can  do  everything  with  them.” 

‘‘  I can  do  everything  with  them  ? ” 

Yes,  say  but  the  word  and  you  are  king.” 

The  duke  rose,  in  great  agitation  ; he  walked  about  the 
room,  and  as  he  walked,  fingered  everything  in  his  way  : 
curtains,  hangings,  table-covers  ; at  length  he  paused  in  front 
of  Monsoreau. 

You  told  the  truth,  count,”  said  he,  when  you  declared  I 
had  only  two  friends  now  : you  and  Bussy.” 

He  uttered  these  words  with  a benevolent  smile  ; his  prog- 
ress  round  the  room  had  given  him  time  to  substitute  it  for 
the  look  of  pale  fury  that  was  on  his  face  before. 

So,  then  ? ” asked  Monsoreau,  a gleam  of  joy  in  his  eyes. 
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So,  then,  my  faithf ul  servant,”  returned  the  duke,  speak  ; 
I am  ail  attention.” 

You  bid  me  speak,  monseigneur  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Well  ! in  two  words,  this  is  the  plan,  monseigneur.” 

The  duke  turned  pale  again,  but  he  paused  to  listen. 

The  count  resumed  : 

In  a week  we  shall  hâve  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi, 
monseigneur,  shall  we  not  ? ” 

Yes.” 

The  King  lias  been  long  organizing  a great  procession  to  ail 
the  chief  couvents  in  Paris  on  that  holyday,  has  he  not  ? ” 

It  is  his  custom  to  hâve  such  processions  every  year  at 
that  period.” 

Then,  as  your  highness  will  remember,  the  King  is  without 
gnards,  or,  at  least,  his  guards  remain  outside  the  door.  He 
halts  before  each  reposoir,  ^ kneels,  says  tive  Paters  and  five 
AveSy  and,  afterward,  the  ISeven  Penitential  Psalms.” 

I know  ail  that.” 

He  will  go  to  the  Abbey  of  Sainte  Geneviève,  as  well  as  to 
the  others.” 

‘‘  Perfectly  correct.” 

Only,  as  an  accident  will  occur  in  front  of  the  couvent  ” — 

An  accident  ?” 

Yes,  a sewer  will  hâve  fallen  in  during  the  night.” 

‘‘Well?” 

“ Consequently  the  reposoir  cannot  be  left  under  the  porch  ; 
it  will  hâve  to  be  removed  to  the  courtyard.” 

“ Go  on.” 

“ Pay  close  attention  : the  King,  with  four  or  five  others,  will 
enter  ; but,  when  they  are  inside,  the  gates  will  be  closed.” 

“ And  then  ?” 

“ Well,  then,  — your  highness  is  acquainted  with  the  monks 
who  will  do  the  honors  of  the  abbey  to  his  Majesty  ? ” 

“ They  will  be  the  saine  ” — 

“ Who  were  présent  when  your  highness  was  crowned.” 

“ They  will  dare  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  Lord’s  anointed  ? ” 

“ Yes,  but  only  to  tonsure  him  ; you  know  the  quatrain”  — 

“ ‘ You  flung  off  the  first  crown  you  bave  worn, 

Sneaked  away,  left  your  people  to  ruin. 

The  crown  you  wear  now  shall  be  torn 

From  your  head.  Shears  will  give  you  a new  one.’  ” 
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They  will  dare  to  do  that  ! ” he  cried,  his  eyes  shining  with 
avidity,  dare  to  touch  the  head  of  a kiug  ! ’’ 

Oh,  he  will  not  be  king  then.” 

AVhy  not  ? ’’ 

Did  you  never  liear  of  a Genevievan  monk  who  fills  np  the 
time  before  he  is  to  perforin  miracles  with  preaching  sermons  ? ’’ 

Brother  Gorenflot  ? ” 

‘‘  The  saine.’’ 

The  fellow  who  wanted  to  preach  the  League,  with  his 
arquebuse  on  his  shoulder  ? ” 

The  saine.  Well,  the  King  will  be  conducted  to  his  cell  ; 
once  there,  the  brother  undertakes  to  force  him  to  sign  his 
abdication  ; then,  after  the  abdication,  Madame  de  Montpen- 
sier  will  enter  with  a pair  of  shears  or  scissors  in  her  hand. 
They  hâve  been  purchased  already,  and  she  wears  them  now 
at  her  side.  They  are  very  beautiful,  made  of  massive  gold 
and  admirably  chased  ; nothing  can  be  too  good  for  a king.” 

François  did  not  utter  a word  ; his  shifty  eyes  were  dilated 
like  those  of  a cat  lying  in  wait  for  her  prey  in  the  dark. 

‘‘  You  understand  the  rest,  monseigneur,”  continued  the 
count. 

A proclamation  will  be  issued  to  the  people,  announcing 
that  the  King,  moved  by  a holy  desire  to  repent  of  his  sins, 
in  tends  to  remain  in  the  convent.  Should  any  one  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  King’s  vocation,  well,  M.  de  Guise  Controls  the 
army  ; M.  de  Mayenne,  the  citizens  ; and  M.  le  Cardinal, 
the  church  ; with  these  three  forces  under  your  hand,  you  may 
make  the  people  belle ve  almost  anything.” 

“ But  they  will  accuse  nie  of  violence,”  said  the  duke,  after 
a pause. 

You  need  not  be  there  at  ail.” 

They  will  regard  me  as  a usurper.” 

Monseigneur  forgets  the  abdication.” 

The  King  will  refuse.” 

It  seems  Brother  Gorenflot  is  a man  of  great  strength  as 
well  as  a man  of  great  intellect.” 

They  hâve  decided,  then,  on  the  plan  ? ” 

Yes.” 

And  they  are  not  afraid  that  I may  reveal  it  ? ” 

No,  monseigneur,  for,  in  case  you  betray  them,  they  hâve  a 
plan  quite  as  easy  of  execution,  but  it  would  be  directed  against 
you.” 
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Ah  ! ’’  exclaimed  François. 

Yes,  monseigneur.  I am  not  acquainted  with  it,  as  they 
know  I am  too  much  your  friend  to  trust  me  in  such  a case. 
Ail  I know  is  that  it  exists.’’ 

Then  I surrender,  count  ; what  am  I to  do  ? ’’ 

Approve.” 

Well,  I approve.’’ 

“ Yes  ; but  it  is  not  enougli  to  approve  by  word  of  mouth.” 

And  what  other  kind  of  approval  is  required  ? ” 

By  writing.’’ 

They  must  be  mad  to  think  I would  consent  to  such  a 
thing.” 

“ And  why  ? ” 

Suppose  the  conspiracy  fail  ? ’’ 

It  is  in  view  of  such  a possible  failure  that  they  ask  for 
your  signature,  monseigneur.” 

They  wish  to  make  my  name  a sort  of  bulwark  for  them- 
sélves,  do  they  ? ” 

“Nothing  else.” 

Then  I refuse  a thousand  times.” 

“ You  cannot  do  so  now.” 

I cannot  do  so  now  ? ” 

No.” 

Are  you  mad  ? ” 

To  refuse  now  would  be  to  betray.” 

How  ? ” 

‘^Because  I asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  silent,  and,  if  I 
spoke,  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  your  highness.’’ 

Well,  be  it  so;  let  these  gentlemen  take  it  as  they  like  ; at 
least,  as  I hâve  a choice  of  dangers,  I ’ll  choose  whatever 
danger  I wish.” 

Monseigneur,  beware  of  choosing  badly.” 

“ I will  risk  it,”  said  François,  somewhat  disturbed,  but 
making  an  effort  to  keep  cool. 

“ For  your  own  interest,  I ad  vise  you  not  to  do  so.” 

“ But  if  I sign,  I compromise  myself.” 

If  you  refuse  to  sign,  you  do  worse  : you  become  a party 
to  your  own  murder.” 

François  shaddered. 

^AVould  they  dare?  ” said  he. 

They  will  dare  everything.  The  conspirators  hâve  ad- 
vanced  too  far  ; they  must  succeed  at  any  price.” 


HE  TOOK,  OR  RATHER,  TORE,  THE  PEN  FROM  THE  COUNT’S  HAND 

AND  SIGNED. 
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The  diike  fell  into  a state  of  indécision  easy  to  understand. 

I will  sign/’  said  he.  . 

“ When  ? ” 

To-niorrow.’’ 

‘‘  To-morrow  ? No,  monseigneur  ; if  yon  sign,  you  mnst 
sign  iminediately.” 

“ But  MM.  de  Guise  hâve  to  draw  iip  the  agreement  I am 
to  sign  in  connection  with  them.” 

“It  is  drawn  up  already,  inonseigneui* ; I hâve  it  with  me.’’ 

Monsoreau  drew  a paper  from  his  pocket  : it  was  a full  and 
entire  adhesion  to  the  scheme  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted. 

The  duke  read  it  from  end  to  end,  and  the  count  could  see 
that,  as  he  read,  he  turned  pale  ; when  he  had  finished,  his 
legs  failed  him,  and  he  sat,  or  rather  fell,  down  on  the  chair 
before  the  table. 

Take  this,  monseigneur,”  said  Monsoreau,  handing  him  a 

pen. 

Must  I sign,  then  ? ” said  François,  pressing  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  for  he  felt  as  if  his  head  was  turning. 

You  must  if  you  wish  ; no  one  forces  you.” 

But  if  no  one  force  me,  there  are  some  who  threaten  me 
with  assassination.” 

“ I do  not  threaten  you,  monseigneur,  God  forbid  ; I warn 
you.  That  is  quite  a different  thing.” 

Give  it,”  said  the  duke. 

And,  as  if  making  an  effort  over  himself,  he  took,  or  rather, 
tore,  the  pen  from  the  count’s  hand  and  signed. 

Monsoreau  watched  him  with  an  eye  burning  with  hâte  and 
hope  ; when  he  saw  him  put  pen  to  paper,  he  had  to  lean  on 
the  table  ; his  eyes  seemed  to  dilate  as  the  duke  fornied  the 
letters  that  composed  his  naine. 

Ah  ! ” cried  he,  when  the  duke  had  finished. 

And  seizing  the  paper  with  a movement  as  violent  as  that 
with  which  the  duke  had  seized  the  pen,  he  folded  it,  hid  it 
between  his  shirt  and  the  silken  habiliment  that  did  duty  for 
a waistcoat  at  the  time,  buttoned  his  doublet,  and  wrapped  his 
cloak  over  it. 

The  duke  stared  at  him  in  amazement;  he  could  read 
nothing  on  that  face,  across  which  a gleam  of  ferocious  joy  had 
just  flashed. 

“ And  now,  monseigneur,”  said  Monsoreau,  <<  be  prudent.” 
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In  what  way  ? ” 

“ Give  up  running  about  the  streets  with  Aurilly,  as  you 
hâve  been  doing  awhile  ago.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ’’ 

1 mean,  monseigneur,  that  to-night  you  persecuted  with 
your  love  a woman  whom  her  husband  adores,  a woman  of 
whom  he  is  so  jealous  that,  hy  my  faith,  he  is  determined  to 
kill  any  one  who  approaches  her  without  his  permission.” 

May  I ask  is  it  of  yourself  and  your  wife  that  you  are 
really  speaking  ? ” 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,  since  you  hâve  guessed  so  correctly  ,at 
the  first  trial  I will  not  deny  it.  I hâve  married  Diane  de 
Meridor  ; she  is  mine,  and  no  one  shall  hâve  her,  at  least,  as 
long  as  I am  living,  not  even  a prince  ! ” 

He  almost  touched  with  his  poniard  the  breast  of  the  prince, 
who  started  back. 

“ Monsieur,  you  threaten  me,”  said  François,  pale  with  fury. 

^‘No,  my  prince,  I only  warn  you,  as  I did  a moment  ago.” 

^'^  Warn  me  of  what  ? ” 

“ That  no  one  shall  hâve  my  wife.” 

“ And  I,  you  double-dyed  fool,”  cried  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  be- 
side  himself  with  rage,  “ tell  you  your  warning  cornes  too  late, 
for  some  one  has  had  her  already.” 

Monsoreau  uttered  a terrible  cry  and  buried  his  hands  in  his 
hair. 

It  was  not  you,”  he  stammered,  it  was  not  you,  mon- 
seigneur ? ” 

And  he  held  his  poniard  in  such  a way  that  with  a single 
thrust  he  could  stab  the  prince  to  the  heart. 

François  recoiled. 

“ You  are  mad,  count,”  preparing  to  strike  the  bell. 

“ No,  I see  clearly,  speak  sensibly,  and  understand  correctly. 
You  hâve  just  said  that  some  one  has  possessed  my  wife  ; you 
said  so.” 

I repeat  it.” 

Name  this  person,  and  prove  the  fact.” 

‘‘  Who  was  hidden  to-night,  about  twenty  yards  from  your 
house,  with  a musket  ? ” 

((  1” 

Well,  count,  during  that  time  ” — 

During  that  time  ” — 

A man  was  in  your  house,  or  rather,  in  your  wife’s  room.” 
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You  saw  him  enter  ? ’’ 

No,  I saw  him  corne  ont.’’ 

By  the  door  ? ’’ 

“ By  the  window.” 

You  recognized  the  man  ? ” 

Yes.” 

Name  him,”  cried  Monsoreau,  name  him,  monseigneur, 
or  I cannot  answer  for  myself.” 

The  duke  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  and  something 
like  a smile  flitted  across  his  lips. 

“ M.  le  Comte,”  said  lie,  on  my  honor  as  a prince  of  the 
blood,  on  my  soûl  and  before  God,  within  a week  I will  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  nian  who  possesses  your  wife.” 

You  swear  it?”  cried  Monsoreau. 

I swear  it.” 

^‘Well,  monseigneur,  in  a week,”  said  Monsoreau,  striking 
the  part  of  his  breast  upon  which  lay  the  paper,  “ in  a week, 
or,  — you  understand  ? ” 

Return  in  a week  ; that  is  ail  I hâve  to  say  to  you.” 

After  ail,  that  is  better,”  said  Monsoreau.  In  a week  I 
shall  be  well,  and  he  who  is  eager  for  vengeance  needs  ail  his 
strength.” 

He  passed  ont,  making  a gesture  that  was  more  threatening 
than  valedictory. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

A PROMENADE  AT  LES  TOURNELLES. 

Meanwhile  the  Angevine  gentlemen  had  gradually  returned 
to  Paris. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  they  returned  with  confi- 
dence. They  knew  the  King  and  the  King’s  brother  and 
mother  too  well  to  hope  that  everything  would  end  in  a 
family  embrace. 

They  never  forgot  how  they  had  been  chased  by  the  King’s 
friends,  and  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  a triomphal 
entry  would  be  allotted  to  theni  as  a sort  of  réparation  for  that 
rather  disagreeable  incident. 

And  so  their  return  was  niarked  by  a certain  degree  of 
timidity  ; they  stole  into  the  city,  armed  to  the  teeth,  were 
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ready  to  fire  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  before  arriving 
at  the  Hôtel  d’Anjou  drew  their  swords  at  least  fifty  times  on 
innocent  tradesmen  whose  sole  crime  was  that  of  looking  at 
them  as  they  passed  by. 

Antraguet,  èspecially,  was  the  most  ferocioiis  of  them  ail, 
and  laid  ail  the  imaginary  insults  they  received  to  the  account 
of  the  King’s  minions,  comforting  himself  with  the  thought 
that  whenever  the  opportunity  arose  lie  should  hâve  a few  very 
significant  words  to  say  to  them. 

He  imparted  his  purpose  to  Ribeirac,  a man  of  proved 
sagacity,  who  replied  that  whenever  he  indulged  in  such  a 
pleasure  he  should  take  care  to  hâve  a frontier  or  two  at  hand. 

I ’ll  try  to  do  so,”  answered  Antraguet. 

The  duke  gave  them  a cordial  welcome. 

They  were  his  men,  just  as  MM.  de  Maugiron,  Schomberg, 
Quélus,  and  D’Épernon  were  the  King’s. 

He  began  by  saying  : 

My  friends,  there  are  people  here  who  are  just  a little  bit 
in  the  humor  for  killing  you.  I know  the  wind  sets  in  that 
quarter.  Look  ont  for  yourselves.” 

“ We  hâve  doue  so,  monseigneur,”  answered  Antraguet  ; “ but 
ought  we  not  to  offer  our  very  humble  respects  to  his  Majesty  ? 
For  to  hide  ourselves  would  really  do  no  great  honor  to  Anjou. 
How  does  it  strike  y our  highness  ? ”, 

“ You  are  right,”  said  the  duke,  “ go,  and,  if  you  like,  I will 
go  along  with  you.” 

The  three  young  men  looked  inquiringly  at  one  another. 
At  this  moment  Bussy  entered  the  hall  and  embraced  his 
friends. 

‘‘  Why,”  said  he,  you  hâve  been  awfully  late  ! But  what 
is  this  I hear  ? Monseigneur  proposing  to  go  and  get  himself 
killed  in  the  Louvre  like  Cæsar  in  the  Roman  senate  ! Only 
think  of  what  the  pleasure  of  the  minions  would  be  if  they 
could  each  carry  away  a little  bit  of  his  highness  under  their 
cloaks  ! ” 

“ But,  my  dear  friend,”  said  Antraguet,  the  very  thing  we 
want  is  just  to  hâve  a little  fling  at  these  fellows.” 

Bussy  did  not  think  the  time  had  corne  to  tell  them  of  the 
proposed  duel. 

“ Oh,”  said  he,  as  to  that,  we  ’ll  see,  we  ’ll  see.” 

The  duke  observed  him  very  attentively. 

Let  us  go  to  the  Louvre,”  said  Bussy,  “ but  by  ourselves. 
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Monseigneur  will  stay  in  his  garcien  and  amuse  himself  by 
knocking  ofî  tbe  heads  of  the  poppies.” 

François  pretended  to  laugh  in  inerry  protest,  but  the  fact 
was  he  was  pleased  to  be  relieved  of  an  irksome  task. 

The  Angevines  were  arrayed  in  great  splendor. 

They  were  high  and  mighty  lords  who  joyously  squandered 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  paternal  acres  in  silks,  velvets, 
and  laces. 

The  whole  four  of  them,  when  together,  presented  a dazzling 
spectacle  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  magnificent  brocades. 
They  were  cheered  on  the  way  by  the  people,  who,  with  their 
usual  infallible  instinct,  detected  under  these  fine  costumes 
hearts  on  fire  with  hatred  for  the  minions. 

Henri  III.  refused  to  reçoive  these  gentlemen  from  Anjou, 
and  they  waited  vainly  in  the  gallery. 

It  was  Maugiron,  Quélus,  Schomberg,  ând  D'Epernon  who 
brought  them  the  tidings  of  the  King’s  refusai,  which  they 
did  with  the  most  courteous  salutations  and  with  expressions 
of  the  most  profound  regret. 

Ah,  messires,’’  said  Antraguet,  “ this  is  sad  news  indeed  ! 
but  Corning  from  your  lips  it  loses  half  its  bifcterness.” 

Gentlemen,”  said  Schomberg,  ‘^you  are  the  very  pink  of 
grâce  and  courtesy.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  make 
up  for  the  réception  which  you  hâve  missed  by  enjoying  a 
little  promenade  ? ” 

Oh  ! gentlemen,  we  were  just  on  the  point  of  requesting 
that  favor,”  was  the  quick  answer  of  Antraguet,  though  Bussy 
touched  his  arm  lightly,  saying  : 

Silence,  if  you  please,  and  let  them  alone.” 

I wonder  where  we  should  go,”  said  Quélus,  as  if  in  doubt. 

I know  a charming  spot  near  the  Bastile,”  replied  Schom- 
berg. 

Gentlemen,  we  follow  you,”  said  Bibeirac  ; pray  take  the 
lead.” 

And  the  King’s  four  friends  passed  ont  of  the  Louvre, 
followed  by  the  four  Angevines,  and  marched  along  the  quays 
to  the  old  paddock  of  Les  Tournelles,  then  the  Marché-aux- 
Chevaux  ; it  formed  a sort  of  square,  perfectly  level,  with  a 
few  poor-looking  trees  scattered  here  and  there,  and  fences 
which  served  to  keep  the  horses  inside  and  to  which  they 
were  also  tied. 

The  young  gentlemen  walked  arm  in  arm,  lavishing  on  one 
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another  every  sort  of  civility  and  conversing  in  the  most  gay 
and  sprightly  fashion,  to  the  stupéfaction  of  the  good  citizens, 
who  began  to  regret  their  late  hurrahs  and  to  say  that  the 
Angevines  had  made  a covenant  with  the  swine  of  Herodes  ! 

On  arriving,  Quélus  said  : 

“ You  could  n’t  find  a nicer  or  a lonelier  spot  for  the  purpose, 
and  what  a capital  footing  the  gronnd  gives  ! ’’ 

Faith,  you  ’re  right,”  answered  Antraguet,  stamping  the 
earth  several  times. 

Well,”  continiied  Quéiiis,  these  gentlemen  and  I hâve 
been  thinking,  knowing  your  politeness,  that  you  would  ac- 
company  us  hither,  one  of  these  days,  and  second,  tierce,  and 
quarte  M.  de  Bussy,  your  friend,  who  lias  doue  us  the  honor 
of  challenging  us  ail  four.” 

“ It  is  true,”  said  Bussy  to  his  astounded  companions. 

And  he  never  said  a word  about  it  ! ” cried  Antraguet. 

Oh,  M.  de  Bussy  is  a gentleman  who  knows  the  value  of 
words,”  retorted  Quélus.  AVould  you  deign  to  accept,  gentle- 
men of  Anjou  ? ” 

“ Accept  ? Why,  of  course,”  cried  the  three  Angevines 
together.  We  are  delighted  at  so  great  an  honor.” 

Nothing  could  be  better,”  said  Schomberg,  rubbing  his 
hands.  “ And  now  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  let  each  select 
his  adversary.” 

I am  perfectly  willing,”  answered  Eibeirac,  with  flaming 
eyes  ; and,  aftev  that  ” — 

‘‘  No,”  interrupted  Bussy,  that  would  not  be  fair.  We  are 
ail  actuated  by  the  saine  feelings  ; therefore  we  are  inspired 
by  God.  God,  I assure  you,  gentlemen,  is  the  author  of  hunian 
ideas.  Then  leave  to  God  the  task  of  settling  the  matter. 
And,  besides,  should  we  agréé  that  the  first  who  kills  or  mor- 
tally  wounds  his  antagonist  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attack  the 
others  ” — 

‘‘  Yes  ! yes  ! ” cried  the  minions,  “ that  is  what  we  wish  ” — 

The  more  reason,  then,  that  we  should  act  like  the  Horatii, 
and  draw  lots.” 

Are  you  sure  the  Horatii  drew  lots  ? ” asked  Quélus, 
thoughtfidly. 

I hâve  every  reason  to  believe  so,”  replied  Bussy. 

‘‘Then  let  us  imitate  them.” 

“ A moment,”  said  Bussy.  “ Before  knowing  who  are  to 
be  our  antagonists,  let  us  agréé  on  the  rules  of  combat.  It 
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would  be  highly  indecorous  to  make  these  ruies  only  after  the 
sélection  of  opponents.” 

Oh,  the  matter  is  simple  enough,’’  said  Schomberg,  “ we 
will  fight  until  death  ensues.’^ 

Doubtless  ; but  how  are  we  to  fight  ? ” asked  Quélus. 

With  sword  and  dagger,”  answered  Bussy  ; we  ail  hâve 
had  good  practice  at  both.’’ 

On  foot  ? ” said  Quélus. 

Yes,  our  movements  will  be  freer  ; why  should  we  bother 
about  horses  ? ” 

“ On  foot,  then.’’ 

“ On  what  day  ? ’’ 

Why,  as  soon  as  possible.’’ 

^^No,”  said  D’Epernon,  hâve  a thousand  matters  to  settle, 
and  a will  to  make.  Excuse  me,  but  I prefer  a little  delay  — 
A delay  of  three  or  four  or  six  days  will  sharpen  our  appetites 
for  the  affair.” 

“ Spoken  like  a hero,”  said  Bussy,  somewhat  ironically. 

Do  you  agréé  ? ” 

Yes,”  said  Livarot  ; we  ’re  getting  along  beautifully.” 

Let  us  draw  lots,  then,”  said  Bussy. 

Just  a Word,”  said  Antraguet  ; “ I propose  this  : let  us 
divide  the  ground  fairly.  As  the  names  will  be  drawn  two 
by  two,  let  us  chalk  out  four  compartments,  one  for  each 
pair.” 

AVell  said.” 

“ I propose  for  number  one  the  long  square  between  the  two 
lime-trees  yonder  ; it  ’s  a lovely  spot.” 

“ Agreed.” 

But  the  sun  ? ” 

Yes,”  said  another,  “ the  second  would  be  turned  to  the 
east.” 

No,  110,  gentlemen,”  said  Bussy  ; such  an  arrangement 
would  be  unfair.  We  may  kill,  but  we  must  not  assassinate 
one  another.  Let  us  draw  a semicircle  ; in  this  way  the  sun 
will  strike  us  ail  obliquely.” 

Bussy  showed  how  they  were  to  stand  if  his  proposai  were 
accepted  ; then  the  names  were  drawn. 

The  first  that  came  out  was  that  of  Schomberg  ; the  second 
that  of  Bibeirac.  They  were  to  be  the  first  pair. 

Quélus  and  Antraguet  were  the  second. 

Livarot  and  Maugiron  were  the  third. 
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When  Bussy  heard  the  namQ  of  Quélus,  whoni  lie  had  hoped 
to  hâve  for  an  adversary,  he  frowned. 

When  D’Épernon  heard  his  name  coupled  with  Bussy’s,  he 
turned  pale  and  had  to  pull  his  mustache  very  hard  to  call  up 
sonie  color  in  his  cheeks. 

Now,  gentlemen/’  said  Bussy,  until  the  day  of  the  com- 
bat we  belong  to  one  another.  We  are  friends,  be  it  for  life 
or  death.  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  dining  with  me  at  the 
Hôtel  de  Bussy  ? ” 

Ail  bowed  in  token  of  assent  and  proceeded  to  the  résidence 
of  Bussy,  where  a sumptuous  banquet  kept  theni  together  until 
daybreak. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

IN  WHICH  CHICOT  FALLS  ASLEEP. 

All  these  movements  of  the  Angevines  had  attracted  the 
King’s  notice  first,  then  Chicot’s. 

The  King  remained  inside  the  Louvre,  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  rpturn  of  his  friends  from  their  promenade  with  the 
gentlemen  of  Anjou. 

Chicot  had  followed  the  party  at  a distance,  had  examined 
the  situation  with  the  sagacity  for  which  he  was  preëminently 
distinguished,  and,  after  seeing  enough  to  be  convinced  of  the 
purpose  of  Bussy  and  Quélus,  had  turned  back  and  gone  to  the 
dwelling  of  Monsoreau. 

Monsoreau  was  cunning,  beyond  a doubt,  but  not  cunning 
enough  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Chicot.  The  Gascon 
brought  many  a message  of  condolence  from  the  King,  and  so 
it  was  impossible  for  the  grand  huntsman  to  reçoive  him  other- 
wise  than  courteously. 

Chicot  found  Monsoreau  in  bed. 

His  visit  to  the  duke  the  night  before  had  completely 
relaxed  the  springs  of  an  organization  not  yet  restored  to  its 
former  vigor,  and  Rémy,  with  his  chin  in  his  hand,  was  watch- 
ing  fretfully  the  first  attacks  of  the  fever  that  threatened  to 
seize  its  victim  a second  time. 

Still,  he  was  able  to  talk  and  even  to  conceal,  to  some 
extent,  his  hatred  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou  so  skilfully  that  any 
other  than  Chicot  might  not  hâve  suspected  its  existence.  But 
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his  very  reticence  and  discrétion  helped  the  Gascon  to  fathoni 
his  thoughts. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,”  thought  Chicot,  no  one 
would  express  such  dévotion  to  M.  d’Anjou  as  he  does,  with- 
out  having  seme  underhand  motive  for  doing  so.” 

Chicot,  who  had  h ad  a good  deal  of  expérience  in  the  matter 
of  invalids,  wanted  to  find  ont  whether  the  count’s  fever  was 
not  a farce,  somewhat  like  that  played  once  upon  a time  by 
M.  Nicolas  David. 

However,  when  he  observed  the  expression  of  E-émy’s  face 
as  he  felt  the  patient’s  puise  he  said  to  himself  : 

The  man  is  really  ill.  He  is  not  fit  for  any  enterprise. 
Now  let  us  see  what  M.  de  Bussy  is  doing.” 

And  he  ran  to  the  Hôtel  de  Bussy,  which  was  in  a blaze  of 
light  and  plunged  in  savory  odors  that  would  hâve  drawn 
from  Gorenflot  exclamations  of  ecstatic  delight. 

Is  the  festival  for  M.  de  Bussy’s  marriage  ? ” he  asked  a 
lackey. 

“ No,  monsieur,”  replied  the  latter  ; M.  de  Bussy  has  become 
reconciled  with  several  noblemen  of  the  court,  and  they  are 
celebrating  the  réconciliation  by  a banquet,  and  such  a ban- 
quet ! There  ne  ver  was  the  like  of  it  ! ” 

‘‘  Unless  he  should  poison  them,  and  I know  Bussy  is  in- 
capable of  such  a trick  as  that,”  thought  Chicot,  there  ’s  no 
danger  for  his  Majesty  in  this  direction.” 

He  returned  to  the  Louvre  and  went  to  the  armory,  in  which 
Henri  was  walking  up  and  down,  cursing  and  swearing  at  a 
great  rate. 

The  King  had  sent  three  couriers  for  Quélus,  and  as  neither 
he  nor  his  companions  saw  any  reason  why  his  Majesty  should 
be  so  uneasy,  they  had  stopped  on  their  return  from  Bussy’s 
at  the  house  of  M.  de  Birague,  where  every  one  in  the  livery 
of  the  King  was  sure  to  find  a full  glass,  a slice  of  ham,  and 
preserved  fruit. 

It  was  the  method  adopted  by  the  Birague  s to  keep  in  favor 
at  court. 

When  Chicot  appeared  at  the  door  of  Henri’s  cabinet,  the 
latter  uttered  a loud  cry. 

‘‘  Oh  ! my  dear  friend,”  he  said,  do  you  know  what  is 
become  of  them  ? ” 

Of  whom  ? Your  minions  ? ” 

Alas  ! yes,  my  poor  friends  ! ” 
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They  must  lie  very  low  by  tbis  time,”  aiiswered  Chicot. 

“ They  hâve  killed  them  ! ’’  cried  Henri,  leaping  up,  a 
threatening  look  in  his  eyes  ; they  are  dead  ! ’’ 

Dead,  I am  afraid  that  they  are  — 

You  know  it  and  you  laugh,  pagan  !” 

Hâve  patience,  iny  son.  Yes,  dead,  dead  drunk.” 

“ Oh  ! you  mountebank,  how  you  frightened  me  ! But  why 
are  you  always  calumniating  these  gentlemen  ? ” 

“ On  the  contrary,  I hn  always  eulogizing  them.” 

You  are  always  jeering  — corne,  try  and  be  serions,  I beg. 
You  know  they  went  out  with  the  Angevines?” 

I should  think  I know  it  ! ” 

“ Well,  with  what  resuit  ? ” 

“ With  the  resuit  I mentioned  : they  are  dead  drunk,  or  very 
near  it.” 

But  Bussy,  Bussy  ? ” 

Bussy  is  fuddling  them  ; he  ’s  a very  dangerous  man.” 

For  mercy’s  sake.  Chicot  ! ” 

“ AYhat  ! am  I not  right  ? Bussy  .s  giving  them  a dinner,  1 
tell  you,  giving  your  friends  a dinner.  How  do  you  like  that, 
my  son  ? eh  ? ” 

Bussy  giving  them  a dinner  ! Oh,  impossible  ; they  are 
sworn  enemies.” 

‘‘  Exactly;  if  they  were  friends  they  wouldn’t  need  to  get 
drunk  together.  Listen,  hôw  are  your  legs  ? ” 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

Are  you  able  to  walk  to  the  river  ? ” 

“ I would  walk  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  witness  such  a 
thing.” 

You  need  n’t  go  so  far  ; go  to  the  Hôtel  de  Bussy  and 
you  ’ll  see  this  miracle  ! ” 

“ You  ’ll  corne  with  me  ? ” 

“Thanks,  I am  just  from  there.” 

But,  Chicot  ” — 

No,  no  ; don’t  you  understand  that  I who  hâve  seen  the 
whole  thing  do  not  require  to  be  convinced  ? Besides,  my  legs 
are  three  inches  shorter  than  they  were  yesterday  ; I hâve 
driven  them  into  my  belly  by  walking  so  much.  If  I go  on  at 
this  gait,  my  legs  will  soon  begin  at  the  knees.  Go  youi'self, 
my  son,  go.” 

The  King  flashed  an  angry  glance  at  him. 

‘Ht  is  very  good-natured  of  you,”  said  Chicot,  “ to  fly  into  a 
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passion  for  tlie  sake  of  these  people.  They  laiigh  and  make 
merry  and  intrigue  against  your  government.  In  such  an 
emergency,  it  behooveth  us,  iny  Henri,  to  withstand  them  like 
the  philosophers  we  are  ; they  laugh,  let  us  laugh  ; they  dine, 
hâve  somethihg  good  and  hot  served  up  at  once  ; they  intrigue, 
let  us  go  to  bed  after  supper.” 

The  King  could  not  help  smiling. 

Then  you  will  hâve  the  proud  consolation,’’  continued 
Chicot,  of  knowing  that  you  are  a true  sage.  France  has 
had  her  long-haired  kings,  her  bold  king,  lier  great  king,  her 
slothful  kings  ; I ’m  sure  they  ’ll  call  you  Henri  the  Patient  — 
Ah  ! iny  son,  patience  is  such  a beautiful  virtue  — especially 
in  a person  who  does  n’t  happen  to  hâve  any  other  ! ” 

“ Betrayed  ! ” said  the  King  to  hiniself,  betrayed  — these 
people  hâve  n’t  even  the  manners  of  gentlemen.” 

“ Alla  ! aha  ! so  you  ’re  troubled  on  account  of  your  friends 
still,  are  you  ? ” cried  Chicot,  pushiiig  the  King  before  him 
into  the  hall  in  which  supper  had  been  just  served,  ‘‘  you  first 
bewail  them  as  dead,  and,  when  you  are  told  ihey  are  not  dead, 
you  are  as  tearful  and  troubled  as  ever.  Henri,  you  ’ll  ahvays 
be  a whimperer.” 

You  try  my  patience  too  much,  M.  Chicot.” 

Corne,  now,  try  and  be  a little  consistent  ; would  you 
rather  see  each  of  them  with  seven  or  eight  rapier-thrusts  in 
his  stoniach  ? ” 

I should  like  to  be  able  to  rely  on  my  friends,”  said  Henri, 
in  a gloomy  voice. 

Oh,  ventre  de  hicJte  ! rely  on  me,  I am  still  with  you,  my 
son  ; but  you  ’ll  hâve  to  feed  me.  Please,  some  pheasant  — 
and  trufïies,”  he  added,  stretching  ont  his  plate. 

Henri  and  his  only  friend  went  to  bed  early,  the  King  sigh- 
ing  because  his  heart  was  so  enipty.  Chicot  breathless  because 
his  stoniach  was  so  full. 

The  next  day  MM.  de  Quélus,  Schomberg,  Maugiron,  and 
H’Épernon  presented  themselves  at  the  ijetit  lever  of  the 
King  ; the  usher  opened  the  portière  for  the  gentlemen,  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Chicot  was  still  sleeping;  the  King  had  been  unable  to 
sleep.  He  jumped  from  his  bed  in  a rage,  and,  tearing  ofî  the 
perfumed  cloths  that  covered  his  cheeks  and  hands  : 

Begone  ! ” he  cried,  begone  ! ” 

The  usher,  completely  taken  aback,  explained  to  the  young 
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men  that  the  King  dismissed  them.  They  stared  at  one 
another,  in  bewilderment. 

But,  sire,’’  stammered  Quélus,  we  wanted  to  tell  your 
Majesty  ” — 

‘‘  That  you  are  no  longer  drunk,”  shouted  Henri,  eh  ? ” 

Chicot  opened  an  eye. 

Excuse  me,  sire,”  said  Quélus,  grave ly,  “ your  Majesty  is 
mistaken.” 

And  yet  I haven’t  drunk  the  wine  of  Anjou,  I hâve  n’t  ! ” 

Ah,  very  good,  very  good,  indeed  ! ” said  Quélus,  with  a 
smile,  “ I understand  now  — Well  ” — 

‘‘  Well  ! — well  what  ? ” 

your  Majesty  will  remain  alone  with  us,  we  will  tell 

you.” 

I hâte  drunkards  and  traitors.” 

Sire  ! ” cried  the  three  gentlemen  in  chorus. 

Patience,  gentlemen,”  said  Quélus,  interrupting  them  ; his 
Majesty  slept  badly  and  lias  had  a nightmare.  Just  a word 
with  him,  and  our  highly  venerated  prince  will  be  thoroughly 
awake.” 

This  impertinent  apology,  made  by  a subject  for  his  king, 
impressed  Henri.  He  conjectured  that  people  who  were  bold 
enough  to  utter  such  words  could  hardly  hâve  doue  anything 
dishonorable. 

“ Speak,”  said  he,  and  be  brief.” 

If  I can,  sire,  but  I shall  find  it  difficult.” 

‘‘  Yes  — it  is  natural  to  turn  and  twist  when  certain  accusa- 
tions are  made.” 

No,  sire  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  natural  to  go  straight  to 
the  point,”  answered  Quélus,  looking  at  Chicot  and  the  usher 
in  a manner  that  was  a répétition  of  his  request  for  a private 
audience. 

At  a sign  from  the  King,  the  usher  bowed  himself  out. 
Chicot  opened  the  other  eye  and  said: 

Don’t  mind  me,  I sleep  like  a log.” 
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IN  WHICH  CHICOT  WAKES. 

When  it  was  seen  that  Chicot  was  such  a conscientious 
sleeper,  nobody  troubled  his  head  about  him. 

Besides,  it  had  become  a custom  to  consider  Chicot  as  a piece 
of  furniture  belonging  to  the  King’s  bedchamber. 

Your  Majesty,”  said  Quélus,  inclining,  knows  only  half 
of  the  matter,  and  that  half  the  least  interesting  one.  As- 
suredly,  — and  no  one  has  the  least  intention  of  denying  it,  — 
assuredly,  we  hâve  dined  with  M.  de  Bussy,  and  I must  even 
say,  to  the  crédit  of  his  cook,  that  we  hâve  dined  well.” 

There  was  a certain  Austrian  or  Hungarian  wine,  espe- 
cially,”  said  Schomberg,  ^^that,  in  my  opinion,  was  simply 
a wonder  ! ” 

Oh  ! that  growling  German  ! ” interrupted  the  King  ; 
he  ’s  fond  of  wine,  I always  suspected  it.” 

And  I was  always  sure  of  it,”  said  Chicot.  “ I hâve  seen 
him  drunk  a score  of  times.” 

Schomberg  wheeled  round  and  faced  him. 

‘‘  Pay  no  attention,  my  son,”  said  the  Gascon,  the  King 
will  tell  y ou  I talk  in  my  sleep.” 

Schomberg  turned  again  to  the  King. 

By  my  faith,  sire,”  said  he,  I conceal  neither  my  likes 
nor  dislikes  ; good  wine  is  good.” 

We  ought  not  to  call  a thing  good  which  makes  us  forget 
our  sovereign,”  said  the  King,  quietly. 

Schomberg  was  about  to  reply,  doubtless  unwilling  to  aban- 
don so  excellent  a cause,  when  Quélus  made  a sign  to  him. 

You  are  right,”  said  Schomberg,  ^^go  on.” 

“I  was  saying,  then,  sire,”  continued  Quélus,  ^Hhat  during 
the  banquet,  and  particularly  after  it,  we  had  some  most 
interesting  and  serions  conversations,  dealing,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  interests  of  your  Majesty.” 

^‘•Your  exordium  is  Tather  long,”  said  Henri,  “that  is  a bad 
sign.” 

“ Ventre  de  biche  ! what  a babbler  this  Valois  of  ours  is  ! ” 
cried  Chicot. 

“ I say.  Master  Gascon  ! ” said  Henri,  haughtily,  “ if  you  ’re 
not  asleep,  get  out  of  here.” 
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Hang  it,  man  ! if  I ’m  not  asleep,  it  ’s  because  you  won’t 
let  me;  your  tongue  rattles  like  the  clappers  on  a Good  Fri- 
day.’’ . 

Qiiélus,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  talk  seriously,  no 
raatter  how  serions  the  subject  might  be,  in  this  royal  abode 
where  frivolity  had  grown  to  be  a habit,  sighed,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  rose,  evidently  much  annoyed. 

Sire,”  said  D’Epernon,  mincingly,  the  matters  Quélus  is 
trying  to  bring  before  you  are  very  grave,  I assure  you.” 

“ Grave  ? ” repeated  Henri. 

“ Undoubtedly,”  said  Quélus.  That  is,  if  the  lives  of  eight 
brave  gentlemen  seem  to  your  Majesty  a subject  worthy  of 
your  Majesty’s  serions  attention.” 

What  does  this  mean  ? ” cried  the  King. 

“ This  means  that  I am  waiting  until  the  King  deign  to  lis- 
ten  to  me.” 

I am  listening,  my  son,  I am  listening,”  answered  Henri, 
laying  a hand  on  Quélus’s  shoulder. 

‘‘  Well,  sire,  T was  saying  that  we  talked  seriously,  and  this 
is  the  resuit  of  our  conversation  : royalty  is  imperilled  and 
enfeebled.” 

“ Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  everybody  is  conspiring 
against  it,”  cried  Henri. 

“ It  resembles,”  continued  Quélus,  those  strange  gods,  who, 
like  the  gods  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  sank  into  old  âge,  but 
could  not  die,  and  in  their  immortality  continued  to  follow  the 
pathways  of  human  infirmities.  When  these  gods  reached  the 
point  of  utter  decrepitude,  they  could  be  arrested  in  their 
progress  only  by  the  beautiful  dévotion  of  some  worshipper, 
whose  self-sacrifice  rejuvenated  and  renewed  them.  Then, 
regenerated  by  the  transfusion  of  young  and  générons  blood, 
they  lived  again,  again  becanie  strong  and  powerful.  . Well, 
sire,  your  royalty  resembles  these  gods  : it  can  live  only  by 
sacrifices.” 

‘‘  His  words  are  golden,”  said  Chicot.  Quélus,  my  son,  go 
and  preach  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  I ’ll  bet  an  ox  against 
an  egg  that  you’ll  extinguish  Lincestre,  Cahier,  Cotton,  and 
even  that  thunderbolt  of  éloquence  called  Gorenflot.” 

Henri  did  not  answer  ; it  was  évident  that  a great  change 
was  at  Work  in  his  mind.  He  had  at  first  showered  scornful 
looks  on  the  minions  ; now  that  an  idea  of  the  truth  was  get- 
ting  hold  of  him,  he  became  pensive,  gloomy,  anxious. 
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Go  on/’  said  he,  you  see  I am  listening,  Quélus.” 

Sire/’  he  resumed,  you  are  a very  great  King,  but  you 
bave  no  longer  any  horizon  before  your  eyes.  The  nobility 
hâve  erected  barriers  beyond  which  you  see  nothing,  except, 
perchance,  the  barriers  the  people  hâve  raised,  which  are 
already  beginning  to  tower  above  thein.  Well,  sire,  — you  are 
a valiant  soldier,  and  can  tell  us  what  happens  in  battle 
when  one  battalion  is  placed,  like  a raenacing  wall,  within 
thirty  yards  of  another  battalion  ? Cowards  look  behind  thein, 
and,  seeing  an  open  space,  they  fly  ; the  brave  lower  their 
heads  and  rush  on.” 

Well,  then,  be  it  so;  forward  ! ” cried  the  King.  God’s 
death  ! am  I not  the  first  gentleman  in  my  kingdom  ? Were 
ever  finer  battles  seen,  I ask  you,  than  those  in  which  I was 
engaged  in  my  youth  ? Has  the  ceiitury  whose  end  we  are 
nearing  ever  resounded  with  naines  more  glorious  than  those 
of  Jarnac  and  Monconcour  ? Forward,  gentlemen,  and,  as  was 
my  custom,  I will  be  the  first  to  dash  into  the  thick  of  the 
battle  ! ” 

“ Yes,  y es,  sire,”  shouted  the  young  men,  electrified  by  the 
warlike  déclaration  of  the  King,  “ forward  ! ” 

Chicot  sat  up. 

Peace,  there,  you  fellows,”  said  he  ; ‘‘  let  my  orator  con- 
tinue. Go  on,  Quélus,  my  son,  go  on  ; you  hâve  said  sonie 
good  and  fine  things  already,  and  you  must  say  some  more  ; 
continue,  my  friend,  continue.” 

“ Yes,  Chicot,  and  you  are  right,  too,  as  you  often  are.  Yes, 
I will  continue  and  say  to  his  Majesty  that  the  moment  has 
arrived  for  royalty  to  accept  one  of  those  sacrifices  of  which  I 
spoke  just  now.  Against  ail  these  ramparts,  which  are  insen- 
sibly  closing  in  around  your  Majesty,  four  men  are  about  to 
march,  sure  of  being  encouraged  by  you,  sire,  and  of  being 
glorified  by  posterity.” 

What  do  you  say,  Quélus  ? ” asked  the  King,  his  eyes 
gleaming  with  a joy  that  was  tempered  with  anxiety  ; who 
are  these  four  men  ? ” 

I and  these  gentlemen,  sire,”  said  the  young  man,  with 
that  sentiment  of  pride  which  ennobles  every  man  who  stakes 
his  life  on  a great  principle  or  on  a great  passion,  ‘‘devote 
ourselves.” 

“ For  what  ? ” 
a j'or  your  safety.” 
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Against  wliom  ? ” 

Against  jour  enemies.’’ 

^^Private  enmities  of  yoimg  men/’  cried  Henri. 

Oh,  sire,  that  is  but  the  expression  of  vulgar  préjudice, 
as  well  as  of  your  Majesty’s  generous  concern  for  oui*  safety, 
which  you  try  in  vain  to  hide  beneath  this  transparent  veil, 
for  we  recognize  it  ; speak  like  a King,  sire,  and  not  like  some 
tradesman  of  the  Rue  Saint-Denis.  Do  not  feign  to  believe 
that  Maugiron  detests  Antraguet,  that  Schomberg  dislikes  Li- 
varot, that  D’Épernon  is  jealous  of  Bussy,  or  that  Quélus  is 
embittered  against  Ribeirac.  Oh,  no  ! They  are  ail  young, 
génial,  and  debonair  ; ail,  friends  and  enemies,  inight  easily 
corne  to  love  one  another.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a rivalry  be- 
tween  man  and  inan  that  places  the  swords  in  our  hands.  It  is 
the  quarrel  of  France  with  Anjou  ; it  is  the  quarrel  of  popular 
right  with  right  divine  ; we  are  marching  as  champions  of 
royalty  into  the  lists  where  the  champions  of  the  League  stand 
ready  to  encounter  us,  and  we  corne  to  say  : ^ Bless  us,  my 
sovereign  liege,  smile  on  those  about  to  die  for  you.  With  your 
blessing  we  may,  perhaps,  return  victors  ; with  your  smile 
death  will  not  be  unwelcome.’’ 

Henri,  overcome  with  émotion,  opened  his  arms  to  Quélus 
and  the  others.  He  clasped  them  to  his  heart,  and  it  was  not 
a spectacle  without  interest,  a picture  without  expression,  but 
a scene  in  which  manly  courage  was  allied  to  the  tenderest 
émotions  and  sanctified  by  real  dévotion. 

Chicot,  grave  and  melancholy,  his  hand  pressed  to  his  fore- 
head,  looked  on  from  the  back  of  the  alcôve,  and  his  face, 
ordinarily  cold  and  indifferent,  or  cynical  and  sarcastic, 
was  not  the  least  noble  and  cloquent  of  the  six. 

Ah  ! my  heroes,”  said  the  King,  after  a pause,  your  self- 
devotiou  is  sublime,  and  the  task  you  undertake  a glorious  one, 
and  I am  proud  to-day,  not  of  reigning  over  France,  but  of 
being  your  friend.  Still,  as  I know  my  own  interests  better 
than  anybody,  I cannot  accept  a sacrifice,  whose  results,  how- 
ever  magnificent  they  may  seem  to  you  now,  would  be  to  de- 
liver  me,  if  you  failed,  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies.  Believe 
me,  the  power  of  France  suffices  for  a war  with  Anjou  ; I know 
my  brother,  the  Guises,  and  the  League  ; often  during  my  life 
hâve  I taraed  horses  that  were  more  fiery  and  refractory.” 

But,  sire,”  said  Maugiron,  “ soldiers  do  not  reason  thus  ; they 
cannot  admit  the  considération  of  possible  bad  luck  into  the 
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examination  of  a question  of  this  kind,  which  is  a question  of 
honor,  a question  of  sentiment,  in  which  a man  acts  by  con- 
viction rather  than  by  reason/’ 

“Pardon  me,  Maugiron,’’  answered  the  King;  “a  soldier 
may  act  blindly,  but  the  cajotain  reflects.” 

“ Then,  sire,  do  you  reflect,  and  let  us,  who  are  only  soldiers, 
act,”  said  Schomberg.  “ Besides,  I am  unacquainted  with  ill- 
luck  ; I hâve  always  been  fortunate  ” — 

“ Ah  ! my  friend  ! ” interrupted  the  King,  sadly,  “ I cannot 
say  as  much  ; but  then,  you  are  hardly  twenty.” 

“ Sire,”  said  Quélus,  “ your  Majesty’s  gracions  words  but 
redouble  our  ardor.  On  what  day  shall  we  cross  swords  with 
MM.  de  Bussy,  Livarot,  Antraguet,  and  Bibeirac  ? ” 

“ Never.  I forbid  it  absolutely  ; never  ; do  you  hear  me  ? ” 

“ Deign  to  excuse  us,  sire,”  answered  Quélus  ; “ but  the 
appointment  was  made  yesterday  before  dinner,  the  word  has 
been  spoken  and  we  cannot  withdraw  it.” 

“ Excuse  me,  monsieur,”  said  Henri  ; “ the  King  absolves 
from  ail  oaths  and  promises  by  simply  saying  : ^ I will  or  I 
will  not  ; ’ for  the  King  is  omnipotence  itself.  Tell  these 
gentlemen  I hâve  threatened  you  with  my  anger  if  you  fight, 
and,  that  you  yourselves  may  not  doubt  that  such  is  the  case,  I 
swear  to  banish  you  if  ” — 

“ Stop,  sire,”  said  Quélus,  “ for,  if  you  can  absolve  us  in 
relation  to  our  words,  God  alone  can  absolve  you  in  relation  to 
yours.  Swear  not,  then,  sire,  because,  if  for  such  a reason  we 
hâve  deserved  your  anger,  and  if  the  issue  of  that  anger  should 
be  our  banishment,  we  will  go  into  exile  joyfully  ; for,  when 
we  are  no  longer  within  your  Majesty’s  territoires,  we  can 
then  keep  our  word  and  meet  our  adversaries  in  a foreign 
country.” 

“ If  these  gentlemen  approach  you  within  range  even  of  an 
arquebuse,”  cried  Henri,  “ I will  hâve  the  whole  four  of  them 
thrown  into  the  Bastile.” 

“Sire,”  said  Quélus,  “ upon  whatever  day  your  Majesty 
should  act  thus,  we  would  go  barefooted  and  with  ropes  about 
our  necks  to  Maître  Laurent  Testu,  the  governor,  and  beg  him 
to  imprison  us  along  with  these  gentlemen.” 

“ God’ s death  ! I will  hâve  their  heads  eut  off  ; I am  the 
King,  I présumé.” 

“ If  our  enemies  met  with  such  a fate,  sire,  we  would  eut 
our  throats  at  the  foot  of  their  scafîold.” 
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Henri  kept  silent  for  a long  time;  then,  raising  his  dark 
eyes  : 

‘‘  Well  and  good  ! ” said  he,  “ if  God  did  not  bless  a cause 
defended  by  such  brave  and  noble  persons  as  I see  before 
me  ” — 

‘‘Be  not  impious  — do  not  blasphémé!”  said  Chicot, 
solemnly,  arising  from  his  couch  and  addressing  the  King. 

Yes,  these  are  noble  hearts.  Great  heavens  ! do  as  they 
wish  ; do  you  hear  me,  my  master  ; corne,  fix  a day  for  these 
young  gentlemen;  that  is  your  business  now,  and  not  to 
dictate  to  God  his  duty.” 

‘‘  O God  ! O God  ! ” murmured  Henri. 

Sire,  we  beseech  you,”  said  the  four  gentlemen,  with  bowed 
heads  and  bended  knees. 

“ Well,  be  it  so  ! God  is  just,  he  must  grant  us  the  victory. 
But  let  us  préparé  for  our  task  in  a Christian  and  judicious 
manner.  Dear  friends,  remember  that  Jarnac  punctually 
performed  his  dévotions  before  fighting  with  La  Chateigneraie  : 
the  latter  was  a first-rate  swôrdsman  ; but  he  forget  his  religion 
in  feasting  and  revelry,  visited  women,  — an  abominable  sin  ! 
In  short,  he  tempted  God,  who  would,  perhaps,  hâve  smiled  on 
his  youth,  beauty,  and  vigor,  and  saved  his  life  ; and  yet  he 
was  hamstrung  by  Jarnac.  Listen;  we  will  engage  in  certain 
devotional  exercises.  If  I had  time  I would  sendyour  swords 
to  Borne  to  be  blesscd  by  the  Holy  Father  — But  Ave  hâve  the 
shrine  of  Sainte  Geneviève,  the  relies  in  which  are  equal  to  the 
best.  Let  us  fast  and  punish  our  bodies,  and,  above  ail,  let  us 
sanctify  the  great  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  ; then,  on  the  day 
after  ” — 

“ Ah,  sire,  thanks  ! thanks  ! ” cried  the  four  young  gentle- 
men ; ‘‘  it  will  be  in  a week,  then.” 

And  they  seized  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  embraced  them 
ail  once  more  ; then  he  entered  his  oratory,  Aveeping  bitterly. 

Our  cartel  is  drawn  up,”  said  Quélus  ; we  hâve  but  to 
add  the  day  and  the  hour  to  it.  Write,  Maugiron,  on  this  table 
Avith  the  King’s  pen  ; Avrite  : The  day  after  Corpus  Christi.’  ” 

It  is  done,”  answered  Maugiron  ; “ who  is  the  herald  that 
is  to  carry  the  letter  ? ” 

‘‘  I,  if  you  hâve  no  objection,”  said  Chicot,  coming  up  to 
them  ; “ only,  I Avant  to  gi\'e  you  an  advice,  my  children.  His 
Majesty  talks  of  fasting,  punishing  the  body,  etc.  Kothing 
could  be  better,  if  you  should  make  a voav  to  do  so  after  the 
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victory.  But  before  tbe  combat,  I sbould,  I fancy,  bave  more 
reliance  on  the  efficaciousness  of  good  food,  générons  wine,  and 
a good  eight  hours’  sleep,  taken  either  by  day  or.by  night. 
Nothing  gives  such  suppleness  and  strength  to  the  wrist  as 
three  hoiirs  ^jpent  at  table,  provided,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
intoxication.  I approve  ail  the  King  says  on  the  subject  of 
love  ; it  is  too  soul-subduing,  and  y ou  waiit  ail  y oui*  courage  ; 
you  will  do  well  to  wean  yourselves  from  it.” 

Bravo,  Chicot,”  chorused  ail  the  young  men. 

Adieu,  my  young  lions,”  answered  the  Gascon,  I am 
going  to  the  Hôtel  de  Bussy.” 

He  went  three  steps  and  then  turned  back. 

By  the  way,”  said  he,  “ do  not  leave  the  King’s  side  during 
our  fine  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  ; and  let  not  a single  one  of 
you  go  into  the  country  ; stay  in  the  Louvre  like  a little  cluster 
of  paladins.  You  agréé,  don’t  you?  — eh?  yes.  Then  I ’ll 
do  your  commission.” 

And  Chicot,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  opened  his  long 
legs  as  if  they  were  a pair  of  compassés  and  disappeared. 


CHAPTEB  LXXXVI. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI. 

During  this  week  events  were  gathering  as  a tempest 
gathers  in  the  depths  of  the  heavens  during  the  calm  and 
heavy  days  of  summer. 

After  an  attack  of  fever  that  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  Mon- 
soreau rallied  and  devoted  ail  his  energies  to  the  task  of 
watching  for  the  spoiler  of  his  honor  ; but  as  he  made  no  dis- 
covery,  he  becanie  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  Duc  d’An- 
jou’s  hypocrisy  and  of  his  evil  designs  on  Diane. 

During  the  day  Bussy  kept  up  his  visits  to  the  house  of  the 
grand  hunter. 

Warned,  however,  by  Bémy  that  his  patient  was  constantly  on 
the  watch,  he  gave  up  entering  at  night  through  the  window. 

Chicot  divided  his  time  into  two  parts. 

The  one  was  devoted  to  his  beloved  master,  Henri  de  Valois, 
whom  he  quitted  as  little  as  possible  and  guarded  as  carefully 
as  a mother  does  her  babe. 
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The  other  was  for  his  affectionate  friend  Gorenflot,  whom 
he  had,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  retiirn  to  his  cell  a 
week  before,  he  himself  acting  as  his  guide  and  receiving  the 
most  courteous  réception  from  the  abbot,  Messire  Joseph 
Foulon. 

At  this  first  interview  much  had  been  spoken  of  the  King’s 
piety,  and  the  prior  seemed  in  ecstasies  of  gratitude  when  he 
learned  of  the  honor  the  King  was  about  to  do  the  abbey  by 
visiting  it. 

The  honor  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  venerable  abbot,  Henri  was  said  to 
hâve  consented  to  spend  the  day  and  the  night  in  retreat  in 
the  convent. 

Chicot  assured  the  abbot  that  the  expectation,  which  he 
hardly  ventured  to  entertain,  would  be  realized,  and,  as  it  was 
known  that  Chicot  had  the  King’s  ear,  he  was  invited  to 
return,  which  Chicot  promised  to  do. 

As  for  Gorenflot,  he  grew  six  cubits  taller  in  the  estimation 
of  the  monks.  ^ 

And  it  was  really  one  of  Gorenflot’s  master-strokes  to  hâve 
been  so  successful  in  securing  ChicoFs  entire  confidence  ; why, 
the  wily  Machiavelli  could  not  hâve  doue  better  ! 

Being  invited  to  return.  Chicot  returned,  and  as  he  brought 
with  him,  stowed  away  under  his  cloak  or  in  his  pockets  or 
wide  boots,  flasks  of  wine  of  the  rarest  and  most  perfect  vint- 
age, he  received  a warmer  welcome  from  Brother  Gorenflot 
than  even  from  Messire  Joseph  Foulon. 

Then  he  would  shut  himself  up  in  the  monk’s  cell  for  entire 
hours,  sharing,  according  to  general  rumor,  his  studies  and  his 
ecstasies. 

The  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  he  spent  even  the  whole  night  in 
the  convent;  the  next  day  it  was  whispered  through  the 
cloisters  that  Gorenflot  had  persuaded  Chicot  to  take  the 
robe. 

As  for  the  King,  he  passed  the  time  in  giving  excellent 
fencing-lessons  to  his  friends,  especially  to  H’Épernon,  to 
whom  fate  had  allotted  so  dangerous  an  adversary,  and  who 
was  visibly  alarmed  by  the  near  approach  of  the  décisive  day. 

Any  one  who  happeiied  to  be  rambling  through  the  city  at 
certain  hours  during  the  night  would  hâve  encountered  in  the 
Quartier  Sainte-Geneviève  the  singular-looking  monks  of  whom 
our  leaders  hâve  had  some  description  in  the  earlier  chapters. 
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and  who  bore  a much  doser  resemblance  to  reiters  thaii  to 
friars. 

Finally,  to  complété  our  picture,  we  iniglit  add  that  the  Hôtel 
de  Guise  had.become  the  most  mysterious,  noisy,  and  populous 
caravansary  interiorly  and  the  most  deserted  exteriorly  that 
can  well  be  imagined;  that  clandestine  meetings  were  held 
every  night  iii  the  grand  hall,  after  the  blinds  and  Windows 
h ad  been  hermetically  closed  ; that  these  meetings  were  pre- 
ceded  by  dinners  to  which  none  but  meii  were  invited,  and  y et 
they  were  presided  over  by  Madame  de  Montpensier. 

We  are  forced  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  details, 
gathered  from  the  mémoires  of  the  period,  because  they  would 
never  find  them  among  the  archives  of  the  police. 

In  fact,  the  police  of  this  beneficent  reign  had  not  even  a 
suspicion  of  the  plot  that  was  being  hatched  under  its  very 
nose,  although  this  plot,  as  we  shall  see  afterward,  was  to  hâve 
important  conséquences  ; and  as  for  the  worthy  citizens  who 
made  their  nightly  rounds,  sallet  on  head  and  halberd  in  hand, 
they  had  no  suspicion,  either,  being  a sort  of  folk  incapable  of 
scenting  out  any  péril  except  that  which  arose  from  lire, 
thieves,  mad  dogs,  and  quarrelsome  tipplers. 

Now  and  then  a patrol  would  hait  in  front  of  the  Belle- 
Étoile,  Bue  de  PArbre-Sec.  But  Maître  la  Hurière  was 
known  to  be  such  a zealous  Catholic  that  the  great  noise  heard 
in  his  hostelry  was  assumed  to  be  created  by  persons  wishful 
of  extending  the  glory  of  God. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  city  of  Paris  when 
the  morning  of  the  great  solemnity  called  Corpus  Christi 
arrived,  a solemnity  that  has  been  abolished  by  our  constitu- 
tional  government. 

It  was  a beautiful  morning  ; the  weather  was  superb,  and 
the  flowers,  strewed  along  the  streets,  sent  their  perfumes 
through  the  air. 

On  this  morning  Chicot,  who  for  the  last  fortnight  had  slept 
every  night  in  the  King’s  room,  awoke  Henri  early  ; nobody  as 
yet  had  entered  the  King’s  bedchamber. 

A plague  on  you,  my  poor  Chicot  ! ” cried  Henri  ; you 
always  select  the  most  unseasonable  moment.  You  hâve 
broken  in  upon  the  most  delightful  dream  I ever  had  in  my 
life.” 

And  what  was  your  dream,  my  son  ? ” asked  Chicot. 

I dreamed  that  Quélus  had  run  Antraguet  through  the 
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body  with  a segoon,  and  that  he  was  swimming  in  the  blood 
of  his  enemy.  But  it  is  daylight,  my  friend.  Let  us  go  and 
pray  that  my  dream  inay  be  realized.  Call,  Chicot,  call  ! 

Why,  what  do  y ou  want  ? 

“ My  hair-shirt  and  scourges.” 

“ Wouldn’t  a good  breakfast  be  better  ?”  inquired  Chicot. 

Pagan  ! ” cried  Henri  ; who  would  hear  Mass  on  Corpus 
Christi  with  a full  stoinach  ? ” 

“ You  ’re  right.” 

Call,  Chicot,  call.” 

Patience,”  said  Chicot,  it  ’s  not  yet  eight,  and  you  hâve 
the  whole  day  to  wallop  yourself  in.  Let  us  hâve  a little 
chat  first  ; won’t  you  chat  with  your  friend,  Valois  ? Chicot 
pledges  you  his  word  that  you  will  not  repent  of  it.” 

Talk  away,”  said  Henri,  but  do  it  quick.” 

How  shall  we  divide  our  day,  my  son  ? ” 

“ Into  three  parts.” 

In  honor  of  the  Blessed  ïrinity,  I see,  very  good.  And 
now  for  these  three  parts.” 

First,  mass  at  Saint-Germain  PAuxerrois.” 

Good.” 

Return  to  the  Louvre  for  collation.” 

Very  good  ! ” 

“ Then  processions  of  penitents  through  the  streets,  stopping 
to  make  stations  in  the  chief  couvents  of  Paris,  beginning 
with  the  Jacobins  and  ending  with  Sainte  Geneviève,  where  I 
hâve  promised  the  prior  to  go  on  a retreat  until  to-morrow  in 
the  cell  of  a sort  of  saint  who  will  spend  the  night  praying 
for  the  success  of  our  arms.” 

I know  him.” 

The  saint  ? ” 

Perfectly.” 

So  much  the  better  ; you  shall  accompany  me.  Chicot  ; we 
will  pray  together.” 

Yes,  you  may  rest  easy  in  your  mind  about  that.” 

Then,  dress  yourself  and  corne.” 

Wait  a moment.” 

^^What  for?” 

I hâve  a few  more  questions  to  put  to  you.” 

Can’t  you  put  them  while  my  peuple  are  making  my 
toilet  ? ” 

I prefer  putting  them  while  we  are  alone.” 
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Then  do  so  speedily,  the  time  is  passing/’ 

What  about  the  court  ? 

It  will  follow  me.” 

And  youp  brother  ? ^ 

Accompanies  me.” 

And  your  guards  ? ” 

The  French  guards  will  wait  for  me  at  the  Louvre  with 
Grillon  ; the  Swiss  at  the  gâte  of  the  abbey.” 

Capital  ! ” said  Chicot.  ‘‘  I hâve  now  ail  the  information 
I want.” 

I may  call,  then  ? ” 

“ Yes,  call  away.” 

Henri  struck  a bell. 

The  ceremoiiy  will  be  magnificent,”  continued  Chicot. 

God  will  be  pleased  with  us,  I hope.” 

We  ’ll  know  that  to-morrow.  But  say,  Henri,  before  any- 
body  enter,  hâve  you  nothing  else  to  tell  me.” 

No.  Hâve  I omitted  any  of  the  details  of  the  cérémonial  ? ” 
It  is  not  of  that  I am  speaking.” 

“ Then  of  what  are  you  speaking  ? ” 

Of  nothing.” 

But  you  ask  me  ” — 

“ If  it  is  quite  settled  that  you  are  to  go  to  the  Abbey  of 
Sainte  Geneviève  ? ” 

Hecidedly.” 

“ And  that  you  are  to  pass  the  night  there  ? ” 

I promised  to  do  so.” 

Well,  if  you  hâve  nothing  to  say  to  me,  my  son,  I hâve 
something  to  say  to  you,  and  it  is  that  this  programme  does 
not  suit  me  at  ail.” 

Does  n’t  suit  you  ? ” 

“ No,  and  when  we  hâve  dined”  — 

AVhen  we  hâve  dined  ? ” 

^•I  will  tell  you  of  another  arrangement  I hâve  figured  out.” 
Well,  I consent  to  it.” 

“ Even  if  you  did  n’t  consent,  my  son,  it  would  still  be  ail 
the  same.” 

What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

Hush  ! your  valets  are  in  the  antechamber.” 

No  sooner  were  these  words  out  of  Chicot’s  mouth  than  the 
usher  opened  the  portières,  and  the  barber,  perfumer,  and  a 
valet  de  chambre  entered.  They  took  entire  possession  of  the 
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King  and  performed  on  his  august  person  one  of  those  opera- 
tions which  we  hâve  already  described  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work. 

When  tbe  toilet  was  about  two-thirds  finished,  his  bighness 
the  Duc  d’Anjou  was  announced. 

Henri  turned  round  and  called  up  his  best  smiles  to  reçoive 
him. 

The  duke  was  accompanied  by  M.  de  Monsoreau,  D’Épernon, 
and  Aurilly. 

D’Épernon  and  Aurilly  stood  behind  him. 

At  the  sight  of  the  count,  still  pale  and  looking  more  fright- 
ful  than  ever,  Henri  gave  a start  of  surprise. 

The  duke  noticed  the  movement,  which  did  not  escape  the 
count,  either. 

Sire,”  said  the  duke,  “ M.  de  Monsoreau  has  corne  to  pay 
bornage  to  your  Majesty.” 

Thanks,  monsieur,”  said  Henri,  and  I am  the  more 
touched  by  your  visit  because  y ou  hâve  been  wounded,  hâve 
y ou  not  ?” 

Yes,  sire.” 

While  ont  hunting,  was  it  not  ? ” 

^^While  ont  hunting,  sire.” 

“ But  you  are  better  now,  I hope  ? ” 

“ I am  entirely  recovered.” 

Sire,”  said  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  would  it  not  please  you  to 
hâve  M.  de  Monsoreau  get  up  a hunt  for  us  in  the  woods  of 
Compiègne,  after  our  dévotions  are  finished  ? ” 

“ But,”  said  Henri,  are  you  not  aware  that  to-morrow  ” — 

He  was  about  to  say  four  of  your  friends  are  about  to  fight 
four  of  mine  ; ” but  he  remembered  that  the  secret  must  hâve 
been  kept,  and  he  paused. 

‘‘I  aiU'  not  aware  of  anything,  sire,”  returned  the  Duc 
d’Anjou,  and  if  your  Majesty  will  inform  me  ” — 

I meant,”  answered  Henri,  “ that  as  I am  to  spend  to-night 
in  prayer  at  the  Abbey  of  Sainte  Geneviève,  I could  not  be 
ready,  perhaps,  to-morrow.  But  M.  le  Comte  may  set  ont,  not- 
withstanding.  If  the  hunt  do  not  take  place  to-morrow,  we 
can  bave  it  the  day  after.” 

You  understand  ? ” said  the  duke  to  Monsoreau,  who  bowed. 

“ Yes,  monseigneur,”  replied  the  count. 

At  this  moment  Schomberg  and  Quélus  entered.  The  King 
received  them  with  open  arm  s. 
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Another  day,”  said  Qiiélus,  saluting  the  King. 

And  more  than  a day,  fortunately,”  said  Schomberg. 

During  this  time  Monsoreau  was  saying  to  the  Duc 
d’Anjou: 

You  are  having  me  exiled,  monseigneur.” 

Is  it  not  the  grand  huntsman’s  duty  to  arrange  the  King’s 
hunts  ? ” answered  François,  with  a laugh. 

I understand,”  replied  Monsoreau,  and  I see  clearly  how 
matters  stand.  The  week’s  delay  which  your  highness  asked 
of  me  expires  this  evening,  and  your  highness  prefers  to  send 
me  to  Compiègne  rather  than  keep  your  promise.  But  let 
your  highness  beware.  Before  night  I can  with  a single 
Word  ” — 

François  seized  the  count  by  the  wrist. 

Silence,”  said  he  ; I will  keep  this  promise  whose  fulfil- 
ment  you  daim.” 

Explain  your  self.” 

Your  departure  will  be  publicly  known^  since  the  order  is 
official.” 

Well  ? ” 

Well,  you  will  not  go,  but  you  will  hide  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  your  house  ; then,  believing  you  away,  the  man  you 
wished  to  discover  will  corne.  The  rest  concerns  yourself  ; 
for  this  is  ail  I promised,  if  I am  not  mistaken.” 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Monsoreau,  “ if  this  be  so  ” — 

You  hâve  my  word  for  it,”  said  the  duke. 

“ I hâve  better  than  that,  monseigneur  ; I hâve  your  signa- 
ture,” said  Monsoreau. 

Oh,  y es,  mordieu  ! I know  that  well.” 

And  the  duke  left  Monsoreau,  and  went  up  to  his  brother. 
Aurilly  touched  D’Épernon’s  arm. 

It  is  ail  up,”  said  he. 

What  is  ail  up  ? ” asked  D’Épernon. 

M.  de  Bussy  will  not  fight  to-morrow.” 

M.  de  Bussy  will  not  fight  to-morrow  ? ” 

You  may  take  my  word  for  it.” 

And  who  will  prevent  him  ? ” 

What  matter,  so  long  as  he  doesn’t  fight.” 

If  that  be  so,  there  are  a thousand  crowns  at  your  service, 
my  dear  sorcerer.” 

Gentlemen,”  said  the  King,  who  had  finished  his  toilet, 
now  for  Saint-Germain  l’Auxerrois.” 
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And  from  there  to  the  Abbey  of  Sainte  Geneviève  ? ’’  asked 
the  duke. 

Certainly,”  answered  the  King. 

Yon  may  stake  your  life  on  it/’  said  Chicot,  buckling  on 
his  belt. 

And  Henri  passed  into  the  gallery,  where  his  whole  court 
were  waiting  for  him. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

WHICH  WILL  MAKE  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTER  CLEARER. 

On  the  previous  evening,  when  the  Guises  and  the  Ange- 
vines had  agreed  upon  their  plans,  and  formed  ail  their 
arrangements  for  carrying  them  ont,  M.  de  Monsoreau  had 
returned  to  his  house,  where  he  found  Bussy. 

Then,  fearing  that  this  brave  gentlemen,  for  whom  he  still 
entertained  the  warmest  friendship,  might  be  sadly  compro- 
mised  the  next  day,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  likely  to 
occur,  he  took  him  aside. 

My  dear  count,’’  he  had  said,  would  you  permit  me  to 
give  you  a bit  of  advice  ? 

‘‘Why  not  ? You  will  confer  a favor  on  me  by  doing  so,” 
had  been  Bussy’s  answer. 

If  I were  in  your  place,  I think  I should  go  away  from 
Paris  to-morrow.’^ 

I ! And  for  what  reason,  pray  ? ” 

Ail  I can  tell  you  is  that  your  absence  would,  in  ail  prob- 
ability,  save  you  from  great  trouble.’^ 

From  great  trouble  ? ” asked  Bussy,  looking  into  the  count’s 
eyes  with  a searching  gaze.  “ And  what  is  the  trouble  ? ” 

Are  you  ignorant  of  what  is  to  occur  to-morrow  ? ’’ 
Completely.’’ 

Upon  your  honor  ? ” 

Upon  my  honor  as  a gentleman.” 

And  M.  d’Anjou  has  said  nothing  to  you  ? ” 

Nothing.  M.  d’Anjou  trusts  me  only  with  matters  which 
he  tells  everybody,  and  I will  add,  with  matters  anybody  can 
find  ont  for  him  self.” 

‘‘  Well,  I who  am  not  the  Duc  d’Anjou  and  who  love  my  friends 
for  their  own  sakes  and  not  for  mine,  I will  tell  you  that  there  • 
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are  plans  in  préparation  which  may  lead  to  grave  issues  to- 
morrow,  and  that  the  parties  of  Anjou  and  Guise  are  contem- 
plating  a stroke  whicli  may  resuit  in  the  King’s  abdication.’’ 

Bussy  stared  at  M.  de  Monsoreau  distrustfully,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  mistake  as  to  the  perfect  frankness 
which  marked  the  expression  of  his  face. 

Count,”  heanswered,  “ I belong  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  as  you 
know,  that  is  to  say,  my  life  and  sword  belong  to  him.  The 
King,  whoni  I hâve  ne  ver  really  attempted  to  injure,  is  set 
against  me,  and  ne  ver  misses  an  opportunity  of  saying  or  do- 
ing  something  to  hurt  me.  And  to-morrow,  even,”  continued 
Bussy,  lowering  his  voice,  — “I  tell  this  to  you,  but  to  you 
alone,  you  understand  ? — to-morrow  I am  about  to  risk  my 
life  to  humble  Henri  de  Valois  in  the  person  of  his  favorites.” 

So,”  inquired  Monsoreau,  you  are  resolved  to  stand  the 
hazard  of  your  attachment  to  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  with  ail  its 
conséquences  ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ You  know  where  ail  this  will  lead  you,  I suppose  ? ” 

“ I know  where  I am  determined  to  stop  ; whatever  reason  I 
may  hâve  to  complain  of  the  King,  I will  never  raise  a hand 
against  the  Lord’s  anointed  ; but  I will  let  others  act  as  they 
like,  and,  while  never  challenging  or  attacking  any  one,  I 
will  follow  M.  d’Anjou  and  defend  him  if  he  be  exposed  to 
danger.” 

M.  de  Monsoreau  reflected  a moment,  and,  placing  his  hand 
on  Bussy’s  shoulder  : 

My  dear  count,”  said  he,  the  Duc  d’Anjou  is  a miscreant, 
a coward,  and  a traitor,  a man  capable  of  sacrificing  his  most 
faithful  friend,  his  most  devoted  servant,  to  his  jealousy  or  to 
his  fears.  Dear  count,  abandon  him,  take  a friend’ s ad  vice  ; 
go  and  spend  the  day  at  your  little  house  in  Vincennes,  go 
wherever  you  like,  but  do  not  go  to  the  procession  on  Corpus 
Christi.” 

Bussy  looked  at  him  keenly. 

Then  why  do  you  follow  the  Duc  d’Anjou  yourself  ? ” 
asked  he. 

Because,  in  connection  with  certain  matters  that  concern 
my  honor,  I hâve  need  of  him  still,  at  least,  for  a time,” 
answered  the  count. 

“ Well,  you  are  like  me,”  said  Bussy  ; I follow  the  duke  on 
account  of  matters  that  concern  my  honor  also.” 
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The  Comte  de  Monsoreau  pressed  Bussy’s  hand,  and  they 
parted. 

We  hâve  told,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  what  occurred  on  the 
next  day  at  the  King’s  levée. 

Monsoreau  returned  home  and  informed  his  wife  of  his 
departure  for  Compiègne,  at  the  same  time  giving  orders  to 
hâve  everything  in  readiness  for  this  departure. 

Diane  heard  the  news  with  joy. 

She  learned  from  her  husband  of  the  duel  between  Bussy 
and  D’Épernon,  but,  as  D’Epernon  had  less  réputation  for 
courage  and  skill  than  the  other  minions,  there  was  more  pride 
than  fear  in  her  émotions  with  regard  to  the  next  day’s  combat. 

Bussy  had  gone  in  the  morning  to  the  Hôtel  d’Anjou  and 
accompanied  the  duke  to  the  Louvre,  remaining  himself,  how- 
ever,  in  the  gallery. 

When  the  prince  left  his  brother  he  took  him  along  with 
him,  and  the  whole  royal  procession  moved  toward  Saint- 
Germain  l’Auxerrois. 

Seeing  Bussy  so  frank,  loyal,  and  devoted,  the  prince  felt 
some  passing  remorse  ; but  there  were  two  things  that  banished 
this  sentiment  from  his  heart  : one  of  them  was  the  very  influ- 
ence Buss}'^  had  acquired  over  him,  the  sort  of  influence  a 
vigorous  mind  must  always  acquire  over  a weak  mind,  — he 
feared  that  if  Bussy  stood  near  his  throne  when  he  was  king, 
Bussy  would  be  the  real  sovereign  ; the  other  was  Bussy’s  love 
for  Madame  de  Monsoreau,  a love  that  aroused  ail  the  pangs 
of  jealousy  in  the  very  depths  of  the  prince’s  soûl. 

However,  as  Monsoreau  inspired  him  with  almost  as  much 
uneasiness  as  Bussy,  he  had  said  to  himself  : 

“ Either  Bussy  will  accompany  me,  sustain  me  by  his  valor, 
and  secure  the  triumph  of  my  cause,  — and  when  I am  tri- 
umphant,  what  Monsoreau  says  or  does  matters  little,  — or 
Bussy  will  forsake  me,  and  then  I owe  him  nothing,  and  will 
forsake  him  in  my  turn.” 

The  resuit  of  this  double  reflection,  of  which  Bussy  was  the 
subject,  was  that  the  prince  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  young 
nian  for  a moment.  ✓ 

He  saw  him  enter  the  church,  serene  and  smiling,  after 
courteously  making  way  for  his  antagonist,  M.  d’Épernon,  and 
then  kneel  a little  in  rear. 

The  prince  beckoned  to  Bussy  to  corne  to  him.  In  the 
position  he  occupied,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  head  round 
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entirely  ; with  his  gentleman  beside  him  on  the  left,  he  had 
only  to  turn  his  eyes. 

About  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  mass  had  begun,  Eémy 
entered  the  church  and  knelt  beside  his  master.  The  duke 
started  at  the  appearance  of  the  young  doctor,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a sharer  of  ail  Bussy’s  secrets. 

In  a moment  or  so,  after  a few  words  interchanged  in  an 
undertone,  Rémy  passed  a note  to  the  count. 

The  prince  felt  a thrill  in  every  vein  : the  superscription 
was  in  a délicate,  beautiful  handwriting. 

“ From  her  ! ” said  he  ; she  is  telling  him  that  her  hus- 
band  is  leaving  Paris.” 

Bussy  slipped  the  note  into  the  bottom  of  his  hat,  opened 
and  read  it. 

The  prince  no  longer  saw  the  note,  but  he  saw  Bussy’s  face, 
radiant  with  love  and  joy. 

Ah  ! woe  to  you  if  you  do  not  accompany  me  ! ” he  mur- 
mured. 

Bussy  raised  the  note  to  his  lips,  and  then  placed  it  inside 
his  doublet,  next  his  heart. 

The  duke  looked  round.  If  Monsoreau  had  been  there,  he 
would  not  hâve  had  the  patience,  perhaps,  to  wait  till  evening 
to  denounce  Bussy  to  him. 

As  soon  as  mass  was  over,  the  procession  returned  to  the 
Louvre,  where  a collation  was  ready  for  the  King  in  his  apart- 
ments,  and  another  for  the  gentlemen  in  the  gallery. 

The  Swiss  formed  a line  from  the  gâte  of  the  Louvre  to  the 
palace. 

Grillon  and  the  French  guards  were  drawn  up  in  the  court- 
yard. 

Chicot  was  watching  the  King  as  intently  as  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  was  watching  Bussy. 

After  entering  the  Louvre  the  latter  approached  the  duke. 

“ Excuse  me,  monseigneur,”  he  said,  bowing  ; “ might  I say 
a few  words  to  your  highness  ? ” 

Are  you  in  a hurry  ? ” asked  the  duke. 

In  a great  hurry,  monseigneur.” 

Could  you  not  say  them  during  the  procession  ? We  shall 
walk  side  by  side.” 

Your  highness  will  pardon  me  ; but  the  reason  why  I 
stopped  your  highness  was  to  request  you  not  to  ask  me  to 
accompany  you.” 
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Why  so  ? ” inquired  the  duke,  in  a voice  the  change  in 
wliich  he  could  not  utterly  conceal. 

Monseigneur,  to-inorrow  is  to  be  a very  important  day,  as 
your  bighness  is  vvell  aware,  since  it  is  to  décidé  the  qnarrel 
between  Anjou  and  France  ; I wish  to  retire  to  my  little  house 
at  Vincennes,  and  spend  the  entire  day  in  séclusion.” 

And  so  y on  will  not  join  the  procession,  although  the  King 
and  his  whole  court  form  a part  of  it  ? ” 

“ No,  monseigneur  ; always,  of  course,  with  the  permission 
of  your  highness.” 

“ And  so  you  will  not  return  to  my  side  even  at  Sainte  Gen- 
eviève ? ” 

“ Monseigneur,  I wish  to  hâve  the  whole  day  to  myself.” 

But  if  it  should  happen  during  the  day  that  I should  hâve 
spécial  need  of  my  friends  ” — 

As  your  highness  could  only  need  me  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  my  sword  against  your  King,  I must,  for  a still 
stronger  reason,  ask  your  highness  to  grant  my  request  ; my 
sword  is  pledged  to  meet  only  M.  d’Epernon.” 

Monsoreau  had  told  the  prince  the  evening  before  that  he 
might  rely  on  Bussy.  Everything  had  changed  since  then, 
and  the  change  came  wholly  from  the  note  brought  to  the 
church  by  Le  Haudouin. 

“ So,”  said  the  duke,  from  between  his  closed  teeth,  “ you 
desert  your  lord  and  master,  Bussy  ? ” 

“ Monseigneur,”  answered  Bussy,  “ the  man  who  is  to  stake 
his  life  to-morrow  in  a furious,  bloody,  and  deadly  duel,  as,  I 
answer  for  it,  ours  is  sure  to  be,  bas  but  one  master,  and  to 
that  master  shall  my  last  dévotions  be  paid.” 

“ You  know  T am  playing  fora  throne  and  you  forsake  me.” 

“ Monseigneur,  I hâve  worked  pretty  well  for  you  ; I will 
work  for  you  again  to-morrow.  Do  not  ask  me  for  more  than 
my  life.” 

’T  is  well  ! ” replied  the  duke,  in  a hollow  voice  , you  are 
free;  go,  M.  de  Bussy.” 

Bussy,  undisturbed  by  the  prince’s  sudden  coldness,  saluted, 
went  down  the  staircase  of  the  Louvre,  and,  once  outside,  made 
his  way  home  with  as  much  speed  as  possible. 

The  duke  summoned  Aurilly. 

Aurilly  appeared. 

“ Well,  monseigneur  ? ” inquired  the  lute-player. 

‘AYell,  he  lias  condemned  himself  !” 
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He  will  not  follow  you  ? ’’ 

He  goes  to  keep  the  appointment  made  in  the  note  ? ” 

‘^Yes.” 

Then  it  is  for  this  evening  ? ” 

For  this  evening.” 

Has  M.  de  Monsoreau  been  warned  ? ” 

As  to  the  rendezvous,  y es  ; as  to  the  man  he  will  find  at 
the  rendezvous,  not  yet.” 

You  are  deterrained  to  sacrifice  the  count  ?” 

I am  determined  to  hâve  revenge,”  said  the  prince.  “ I 
hâve  but  one  fear  now.” 

What  is  it  ? ” 

“ That  Monsoreau  may  trust  to  his  strength  and  address  and 
that  Bussy  may  escape  him.” 

Monseigneur,  you  need  not  be  alarmed,  as  far  as  that  ’s 
concerned.” 

How  so  ? ” 

Hâve  you  condemned  M.  de  Bussy  irrevocably  ? ” 

“ Yes,  mordieu  ! — a man  who  treats  me  like  a schoolboy  ; 
who  deprives  me  of  my  will  and  puts  his  own  in  place  of  it  ; 
who  takes  my  mistress  from  me  and  makes  her  his  ; a sort  of 
lion  of  whom  I am  not  so  much  the  master  as  I am  the  keeper. 
Yes,  yes,  Aurilly,  he  is  condemned,  Avithout  appeal  and  with- 
out  inercy.” 

Well,  as  I said  before,  your  highness  need  not  be  uneasy  ; 
if  he  escape  Monsoreau,  he  will  not  escape  from  another.” 

And  who  is  this  other  ? ” 

Does  monseigneur  order  me  to  name  him  ? ” 

Yes,  I order  you.” 

It  is  M.  d’Épernon.” 

D’Épernon,  who  is  to  fight  with  him  to-morrow  ? ” 

Yes,  monseigneur.” 

Tell  me  ail  about  the  matter.” 

Aurilly  was  about  to  give  the  information  asked  for,  when 
the  duke  was  called  away.  The  King  was  at  table  and 
was  surprised  àt  the  absence  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  or  rather. 
Chicot  had  brought  his  absence  to  Henri’s  notice,  and  the 
latter  had  sent  for  his  brother. 

You  can  tell  me  more  during  the  procession,”  said  the 
duke. 

And  he  followed  the  usher  who  had  corne  for  him. 
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As  we  slial]  not  hâve  leisure  to  accompany  the  duke  and 
Aurilly  through  the  streetsof  Paris,  our  attention  being  claimed 
by  a greater  personage  than  either  of  them,  we  had  better  tell 
our  readers  what  had  passed  between  D’Épernon  and  the  lute- 
player. 

In  the  morning,  about  day break,  D’Épernon  had  gone  to  the 
Hôtel  d’Anjou  and  inquired  for  Aurilly. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  been  long  acquainted. 

The  musician  had  taught  the  royal  favorite  to  play  on  the 
lute,  and  pupil  and  teacher  had  often  met  to  scrape  the  violon- 
celle or  thrum  the  viol,  as  was  the  fashion  at  the  time,  not 
only  in  Spaio,  but  in  France. 

The  resuit  was  that  a rather  teuder  friendship,  tempered  by 
étiquette,  existed  between  them. 

Moreover,  the  wily  Gascon  was  a diplomatist  to  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  and  considered  there  was  no  better  way  of  reaching 
the  masters  than  through  their  servants  ; so  there  were  very 
few  of  the  Duc  d’Anjou’s  secrets  of  which  D’Épernon  was  not 
cognizant  through  Aurilly. 

Owing  to  this  Machiavellian  policy,  he  managed  to  keep  on 
the  side  both  of  the  King  and  of  the  prince,  so  that  should  the 
latter  ascend  the  throne,  he  was  pretty  sure  of  not  having  an 
enemy  in  his  future  sovereign. 

His  object  in  visiting  Aurilly  was  to  discuss  the  approaching 
duel  with  Bussy. 

This  duel  was  a source  of  constant  anxiety  to  him. 

At  any  period  of  his  life,  bravery  had  never  been  one  of  his 
shining  characteristics  ; now,  to  meet  Bussy  coolly  in  single 
combat  would  require  more  than  bravery,  it  would  require 
utter  recklessness  ; to  fight  with  him  was  to  encounter  almost 
certain  death. 

Those  who  had  essayed  the  experiment  had  measured  their 
length  on  the  ground,  from  which  they  had  never  arisen. 

At  the  first  word  spoken  by  D’Épernon  on  the  subject  he 
had  so  much  at  heart,  the  musician,  who  was  well  aware  of 
his  master’s  secret  hatred  for  Bussy,  expressed  theutmost  sym- 
pathy  for  his  pupil,  told  him,  with  affectionate  concern,  that 
for  the  last  week  Bussy  had  practised  fencing  two  hours  every 
morning  with  a trumpeter  of  the  guards,  the  most  dangerous 
swordsman  ever  known  in  Paris,  a sort  of  artist  in  cutting  and 
thrusting,  a traveller  and  philosopher  also,  who  had  borrowed 
from  the  Italians  their  cautions  play,  from  the  Spaniards  their 
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brilliant  and  subtle  feints,  from  the  Germans  the  firmness  of 
the  wrist  and  their  method  of  parrying  and  lunging,  and,  fin- 
ally,  from  the  savage  Pôles,  then  known  as  Sarmatians,  their 
springs  and  bonnds,  their  sudden  prostrations,  and  their  close 
embrace,  body  to  body.  Dnring  this  long  énumération  of  the 
chances  against  him  D’Epernon  in  his  terror  actually  gnawed 
off  ail  the  carminé  that  glazed  his  finger-nails. 

Why,  I ’m  a dead  man  ! ” said  he,  half  laughing,  but  turn- 
ing  pale. 

I ’m  afraid  it  looks  that  way,’’  answered  Aurilly. 

But  it  is  absurd  ! ” cried  D’Épernon  ; to  go  out  with  a 
man  who  is  sure  to  kill  you  ! It  ’s  the  same  as  playing  dic3 
with  a man  who  is  safe  to  throw  up  the  double  six  every  tiine  ! ” 

You  ought  to  hâve  thought  of  that  before  making  your 
engagement,  M.  le  Duc.” 

Hang  it,”  said  D’Épernon,  I *11  not  keep  it.  I was  n’t 
born  in  Gascony  for  nothing.  Give  up  the  ghost  of  your  own 
free  will,  and  you  just  twenty-five  ! — not  such  an  idiot.  But, 
now  I think  of  it  — yes,  that  ’s  logical  ; listen  ” — 

I ’m  ail  attention.” 

M.  de  Bussy  is  sure  to  kill  me,  you  say  ? ” 

I don’t  doubt  about  it  for  a moment.” 

Then,  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  n’t  a duel  ; it  is  an  assassin- 
ation.” 

My  opinion,  exactly.” 

And  if  it  is  an  assassination  ” — 

Well?” 

It  is  lawful  to  anticipate  an  assassination  by  ” — 

a By  ? 

By  — a murder.” 

Undoubtedly.” 

Since  he  wants  to  kill  me,  what  the  devil  hinders  me  from 
killing  him  first  ? ” 

Great  heavens  ! nothing  at  ail.  The  very  thing  I was 
thinking  of  myself.” 

Is  not  my  reasoning  logical,  then  ? ” 

^^As  clear  as  day.” 

And  natural  ? ” 

Nothing  could  be  more  so.” 

But,  instead  of  cruelly  killing  him  with  my  own  hands,  as 
he  would  kill  me,  well,  I hâve  a horror  of  blood,  and  so  I ’ll 
leave  the  job  to  some  one  else.” 
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“ Which.  means  you  will  tire  bravoes  ? ’’ 

By  my  faith,  yes  ; iust  as  M.  de  Guise  and  M.  de  Mayenne 
did  for  Saint-Mégrin.” 

It  will  cost  you  dear.” 

l’il  spend  three  thousand  crowns  on  it.” 

But  when  your  bravoes  learn  the  name  of  the  man  ttiey  ’re 
to  settle, — you  can’t  get  more  than  six  of  them  for  three  thou- 
sand crowns.” 

‘‘  And  is  not  that  enough  ? ” 

Six  enough  ! Why,  M.  de  Bussy  would  do  up  four  of  the 
six  with  a mere  wave  of  his  hand.  Bemember  the  skirmish 
in  the  Bue  Saint- Antoine,  when  he  wounded  Schomberg  in  the 
thigh,  and  you  in  the  arm,  and  alniost  gave  Quélus  his  quietus  î ” 

I ’ll  spend  six  thousand,  if  necessary,”  said  D’Epernon. 

Mordieu  ! if  the  thing  is  to  be  donc  at  ail,  it  must  be  well 
donc,  so  well  doue  that  he  ’ll  hâve  no  chance  of  escaping.” 

“ You  hâve  your  men-?  ” 

Oh,”  replied  D’Épernon,  I know  plenty  of  fellows  who 
hâve  nothing  to  do,  disbanded  soldiers  here  and  there,  plucky 
rascals  who  are  quite  as  good  as  the  bravoes  in  Florence  and 
Venice.” 

Capital,  but  be  cautions.” 

Why  ? ” 

If  they  fail,  they  ’ll  denounce  you.” 

But  the  King  is  on  my  side.” 

“ It  ’s  something,  but  the  King  can’t  hinder  M.  de  Bussy 
from  killing  you.” 

True,  perfectly  true,”  said  D’Epernon,  thoughtfully. 

“ I think  I could  point  ont  an  arrangement  that  would  make 
things  safe.” 

Tell  it  to  me,  my  good  friend.” 

Would  you  hâve  any  objection  to  making  common  cause 
with  another  enemy  of  Bussy’ s ? ” 

I should  object  to  nothing  that  would  double  my  chances 
and  enable  me  to  get  rid  of  that  mad  dog.” 

Well,  a certain  enemy  of  your  enemy  is  jealous.” 

Ah  ! ah  ! ” 

“ So  that,  at  this  very  hour  ” — 

“ Well,  at  this  very  hour  — can’t  you  finish  ? ” 

He  is  laying  a snare  for  him.” 

‘‘  Go  on.” 

“ But  he  lacks  money.  With  six  thousand  crowns  he  could 
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easily  raanage  to  settle  your  business  as  well  as  his  own.  Yon 
are  not  anxious,  I présumé,  to  enjoy  the  crédit  of  this  bold 
stroke  ? ” 

Good  God,.no  ! ail  I want  is  to  be  left  in  the  background.” 
Then  hâve  your  men  sent  to  the  rendezvous,  without  let- 
ting  them  know  you  sent  thein,  and  he  will  turn  them  to 
account.” 

But,  though  my  men  may  not  know  me,  I should  certainly 
know  this  man.’’  * 

“ I will  point  him  ont  to  you  this  very  morning.’^ 

Where  ? ’’  • 

“ In  the  Louvre.’^ 

“ So  he  is  a gentleman  ? ” 

Yes/' 

“ Then  you  shall  hâve  the  six  thousand  crowns  immediately, 
Aurilly.” 

“ So  the  matter  is  settled  ? ’’ 

Irrevocably.’’ 

To  the  Louvre,  then  ! ” 

To  the  Louvre.” 

We  hâve  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  Aurilly  said  to 
D’Épernon  : 

M.  de  Bussy  will  not  fight  to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIIL 

THE  PROCESSION. 

When  the  collation  was  finished,  the  King  entered  his  room 
with  Chicot,  and,  soon  afterward,  made  his  appearance  in 
penitential  garb,  with  bare  feet,  a cord  around  his  waist,  and  a 
hood  which  was  pulled  down  over  his  face. 

During  his  absence  the  courtiers  had  made  the  same  toilet. 

The  weather  was  magnificent,  the  pavements  were  strewn 
with  flowers,  and  the  splendor  of  the  reposoirs  was  reported 
to  be  beyond  description,  especially  that  of  the  reposoir  erected 
by  the  monks  of  Sainte  Geneviève  in  the  crypt  of  their  chapel. 

Immense  crowds  of  people  lined  the  way  which  led  to  the 
four  stations  that  were  to  be  made  by  the  King  at  the  Jacobins 
Carmélites,  Capuchins,  and  Genevievans. 
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The  clergy  of  Saint  Germain-PAuxerrois  lieaded  the  pro- 
cession. The  archbishop  of  Paris  bore  the  blessed  sacrament. 
Between  the  clergy  and  the  archbishop  young  boys  and  girls 
walked  backward,  the  former  swinging  censers,  the  latter 
scattering  roses. 

Then  came  the  King  with  bare  feet,  as  we  hâve  said,  and 
followed  by  his  foui-  friends,  barefooted  also  and  robed  in  the 
same  fashion.  ^ 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  was  next,  but  in  his  ordinary  costume  ; ail 
his  Angevine  courtiers  accompanied  him,  niingled  with  the 
gredt  dignitaries  of  the  crown,  Avho  niarched  behind  the  prince, 
each  in  the  order  assigned  him  by  étiquette. 

Then  came  the  citizens  and  the  populace. 

It  was  already  past  one  o’clock  when  they  quitted  the 
Louvre. 

Grillon  and  the  French  guards  wished  to  follow  the  King, 
but  the  latter  signified  by  a gesture  that  it  was  not  necessary, 
and  so  Grillon  and  his  guards  stayed  behind  to  protect  the 
palace. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  six  in  the  evening  that,  after  having 
made  the  stations  at  the  different  reposoirs,  the  head  of  the 
procession  got  a glimpse  of  the  delicately  carved  porch  of  the 
ancient  abbey  and  of  the  Genevievans,  who,  with  their  prior  at 
their  head,  were  drawn  up  on  the  three  steps  that  formed  the 
threshold  to  reçoive  his  Majesty. 

Between  the  abbey  and  the  last  station,  which  had  been 
made  at  the  couvent  of  the  Gapuchins,  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  who 
had  been  on  his  feet  since  morning,  had  discovered  that  he  was 
utterly  exhausted  ; he  had,  therefore  requested  the  King  to 
allow  him  to  retire  to  his  hôtel  ; the  King  at  once  gave  the 
required  permission. 

His  gentlemen  had  immediately  separated  from  the  pro- 
cession and  followed  him,  as  if  to  proclaim  aloud  that  they  be- 
longed  to  the  duke  and  not  to  the  King. 

But  their  real  reason  was  that,  as  three  among  them  should 
hâve  to  fight  the  next  day,  they  did  not  think  it  désirable  to 
overtask  the  strength  of  these  champions. 

At  the  abbey  gâte,  the  King,  apparently  believing  that 
Quélus,  Maugiron,  Schomberg,  and  D’Épernon  were  in  as  much 
need  of  rest  as  Livarot,  Eibeirac,  and  Antraguet,  dismissed 
them  also. 

The  archbishop,  who  had  been  officiating  since  morning,  and 
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who,  as  well  as  the  other  priests,  had  uot  broken  his  fast  diir- 
ing  the  day^  was  sinking  from  fatigue  ; the  King  took  pity  on 
the  holy  martyrs  and  allowed  them  to  départ. 

Then  turning  to  the  prior,  Joseph  Foulon  : 

Holy  fathef,”  said  he,  in  his  most  nasal  tones,  I hâve 
corne  to  seek  repose  in  youï  secluded  retreat,  sinner  though  I 
am.” 

The  prior  inclined. 

Then  addressing  those  who,  notwithstanding  the  discom- 
forts  of  the  journey,  had  followed  hiin  even  to  the  end. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,”  said  he  ; go  in  peace.” 

Each  saluted  respectfully,  and  the  royal  penitent,  beating  his 
breast,  slowly  mounted  the  steps  of  the  abbey. 

He  had  scarcely  passed  the  threshold  when  the  gâte  was 
closed  behind  him. 

So  absorbed  was  the  King  in  his  dévotions  that,  apparently, 
he  did  not  notice  this  circumstance,  in  which,  after  ail,  there 
was  nothiug  extraordinary,  as  he  had  dismissed  his  entire 
suite. 

We  will  first  conduct  your  Majesty  to  the  crypt,”  said  the 
prior  to  the  King,  “ which  we  hâve  done  our  best  to  adorn  in 
honor  of  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth.” 

Henri  merely  made  a gesture  of  assent  and  walked  behind 
the  prior. 

But  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  through  the  gloomy  arcade, 
lined  on  each  side  by  two  rows  of  monks  as  still  as  statues,  as 
soon  as  he  was  seen  to  turn  the  corner  that  led  to  the  chapel, 
twenty  hoods  were  thrown  back,  and  eyes  could  be  discerned  in 
the  faint  light  that  were  aglow  with  joy  and  triomphant  pride. 

For  a certainty,  the  counteiiances  that  were  now  revealed 
did  not  belong  to  idle,  timid  monks  ; the  thick  mustaches,  the 
bronzed  complexions,  were  in  themselves  suggestive  of  strength 
and  activity. 

Most  of  these  faces  were  furrowed  by  scars,  and  close  to  one 
face  that  bore  the  noblèst  and  most  famous  scar  of  ail,  appeared 
the  exultant  and  impassioned  face  of  a woman,  who  was  also 
robed  as  a monk. 

This  woman  shook  a pair  of  golden  scissors  that  hung  by 
her  side  and  cried  : 

Ah,  my  brothers,  we  hâve  the  Valois  at  last.” 

Upon  my  word,  I share  your  opinion,  sister,”  auswered  the 
Balafré. 
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“ Not  yet,  not  yet/’  munnured  the  cardinal. 

Why  so  ? ” 

Do  you  think  our  citizen  niilitia  is  numerous  enough  to 
withstand  Grillon  and  his  gnards  ? ’’ 

“ We  hâve  soinething  better  than  that,”  replied  the  Duc  de 
Mayenne,  and,  belle ve  me,  there  will  not  be  a single  musket- 
shot  exchanged.’’ 

Eh  ? ’’  said  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier  ; you  're  not 
serions,  I hope  ? I should  enjoy  a little  skirmish  so  inuch  ! ’’ 

I ’m  heartily  sorry,  sister,  but  you  ’ll  hâve  to  get  along 
without  it.  When  the  King  is  taken,  he  will  cry  ont  ; but 
there  will  be  noue  to  answer  his  cries.  We  shall  then,  by  per- 
suasion or  force,  but  without  appearing  in  the  matter,  get  him 
to  sign  his  abdication.  The  news  of  the  abdication  will  run 
like  wildfire  through  the  city,  and  ail,  soldiers  as  well  as  citi- 
zens,  will  be  in  our  favor.’’ 

“ The  plan  is  good,  and  cannot  fail  now,’’  said  the  duchess. 

“ It  is  somewhat  rough,  though,”  observed  the  Cardinal  de 
Guise,  shaking  his  head. 

The  King  will  refuse  to  sign  the  abdication,”  added  the 
Balafré  ; “ he  is  brave,  and  will  prefer  death.” 

Then  let  hini  die  ! ” cried  Mayenne  and  the  duchess. 

Ko,”  answered  the  Duc  de  Guise,  firmly,  no  ! I am  per- 
fectly  willing  to  succeed  a prince  who  abdicates  and  who  is 
despised  ; but  I will  not  sit  on  the  throne  of  a monarch  who 
has  been  assassinated  and  is  pitied.  Besides,  you  leave  out  of 
your  plans  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  who,  if  the  King  is  killed,  will 
daim  the  crown.” 

“Let  him  daim  it,  mordieu!'’'’  said  Mayenne,  “let  him 
daim  it.  Our  brother  the  cardinal  has  foreseen  this  contin- 
gency  ; the  Duc  d’Anjou  shall  be  included  in  his  brotlier’s  act 
of  abdication.  He  has  been  intriguing  with  the  Huguenots, 
and  is  unworthy  to  reign.” 

“ AVith  the  Huguenots  — are  you  sure  of  that  ? ” 

“ Sure  of  it  ? AVhy,  the  King  of  Navarre  helped  him  to 
escape  ! ” 

“ There  is  soniething  in  that.” 

“ Then  another  clause  in  favor  of  our  house  must  follow  the 
clause  of  the  King’s  abdication  ; this  clause  shall  make  you 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  brother,  and  from  that  to 
the  throne  is  but  a step.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  the  cardinal,  “ I hâve  arranged  ail  that. 
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But  it  is  possible  that  the  Freiich  gnards,  to  make  sure  that 
the  abdication  is  genuine,  and,  above  ail,  that  it  is  voluntary, 
may  force  the  gates  of  the  abbey.  Grillon  is  not  a person  to 
be  trifled  with;  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  say  to  the  King  : 
‘ Sire,  you  must  save  your  honor,  though  it  be  at  the  péril  of 
your  life.’  ” 

“ That  is  a matter  for  the  considération  of  the  general,” 
said  Mayenne,  and  the  general  has  taken  his  précautions. 
If  we  are  besieged,  we  hâve  eighty  gentlemen  here,  and  I 
hâve  distributed  arms  to  a hundred  monks.  We  could  hold 
out  for  a month  against  a whole  army,  putting  aside  the  fact 
that,  if  we  could  not,  we  can  escape  with  our  prisoner  through 
the  underground  passage.” 

I wonder  what  the  Duc  d’Anjou  is  doing  at  the  présent 
moment.” 

In  the  hour  of  danger  he  has  weakened,  as  usual.  The 
duke  returned  to  his  hôtel,  where  he  is  doubtless  waiting  for 
the  news  along  with  Monsoreau  and  Bussy.” 

“ By  my  soûl,  it  is  here  he  ought  to  hâve  been,  and  not  at 
his  hôtel.” 

I think  you  are  mistaken,  brother,”  replied  the  cardinal  ; 

if  we  brought  the  two  brothers  together,  the  nobility  and 
the  people  would  suspect  there  was  a plot  to  entrap  the  whole 
family,  and  we  ought  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  playing  the  part  of  usurper.  We  inherit, 
that  is  ail.  By  leaving  the  Duc  d’Anjou  his  freedom  and  the 
queen  mother  her  independence,  we  gain  the  good  wishes  and 
the  admiration  of  our  partisans,  and  no  one  will  hâve  any- 
thing  to  say  against  us.  If  we  act  differently,  we  shall  hâve 
Bussy  and  a hundred  other  dangerous  swords  against  us.” 

Pshaw  ! Bussy  is  to  fight  against  the  minions  to-morrow.” 

“ I know  he  is,  and  he  is  sure  to  kill  them,  too,”  said  the 
Duc  de  Guise  ; ‘‘  and,  when  he  has  doue  so,  he  will  belong  to 
us.  I should  like  to  make  him  general  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
where  war  must  soon  break  out.  A very  superior  man  is 
the  Seigneur  de  Bussy,  and  I hâve  the  highest  esteem  for 
him.” 

And  to  show  that  I hâve  quite  as  much  esteem  for  him  as 
you  hâve,  brother,”  said  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  I intend 
marryiug  him,  if  I become  a widow.” 

Marry  him,  sister  ! ” cried  Mayenne. 

‘‘  Oh,”  said  the  duchess,  greater  ladies  than  I am  hâve 
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done  more  than  that  for  him,  and  he  was  not  then  the  general 
of  an  army,  either.’^ 

Corne,  corne,”  said  Mayenne,  we  hâve  other  things  to  do 
at  présent  ; let  us  set  about  doing  thein  ! ” 

Who  is  with  the  King  ? ” asked  the  Duc  de  Guis-e. 

The  prior  and  Brother  Gorenflot,  I think,”  said  the  cardi- 
nal. It  is  best  he  should  see  only  familiar  faces  for  a time. 
Otherwise,  he  might  take  alarm  at  once.” 

Yes,”  said  Mayenne  ; “ besides,  it  will  be  pleasanter  for  us 
to  eat  the  fruits  of  the  conspiracy  than  to  gather  them  our- 
selves.” 

“ Is  he  in  his  cell  y et  ? ” asked  Madame  de  Montpcnsier, 
who  was  impatient  to  give  the  King  the  third  crown  she  had 
been  so  long  promising  him. 

<‘No,  not  yet  ; he  is  going  to  see  first  the  great  reposoir  in 
the  crypt  and  to  venerate  the  holy  relies.” 

And  then  ? ” 

“ Then  the  prior  will  address  to  him  a few  high-sounding 
phrases  on  the  vanity  of  ail  earthly  things;  after  which, 
Brother  Gorenflot,  — you  know  him,  the  monk  that  delivered 
that  magnifleent  discourse  on  the  evening  of  the  League  ” — 

‘‘  Yes  ; go  on.” 

Brother  Gorenflot  will  try  to  obtain  by  persuasion  that 
which  we  are  reluctant  to  wrest  from  his  weakness.” 

“ It  would  be  infinitely  better  if  we  succeeded  in  doing  so,” 
said  the  duke,  thoughtfully. 

‘‘No  doubt  of  our  success,”  Mayenne  answered  ; “ Henri  is 
supérstitious  and  weak-minded.  I am  quite  certain  he  will 
yield  to  the  fear  of  hell.” 

“ Well,  I am  not  at  ail  so  certain  as  you  are,”  said  the  duke, 
“ but  our  vessels  are  burned  behind  us  ; there  is  no  going  back. 
So  if  both  Gorenflot’s  and  the  prior’s  efforts  fail,  we  must  hâve 
recourse  to  the  last  resort  — intimidation.” 

“ And  then  I shall  clip  my  Valois,”  cried  the  duchess,  still 
reverting  to  lier  favorite  idea. 

At  this  moment  the  tinkling  of  a bell  sounded  under  the 
vaults,  which  were  darkened  by  the  shades  of  approaching 
night. 

“ The  King  is  descending  to  the  crypt,”  said  the  Duc  de  Guise  ; 
“ call  your  friends,  Mayenne,  and  let  us  ail  become  monks 
again.” 

And  immediately  these  bold  faces  and  ardent  eyes  and  taie- 
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telling  wounds  were  biiried  in  the  folds  of  monastic  hoods  ; 
then  thirty  or  forty  inonks,  led  by  the  three  brothers,  made 
tlieir  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  crypt. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

CHICOT  I. 

The  King  was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  his  pions  méditations 
that  it  looked  as  if  the  schemes  of  the  Guises  could  be  carried 
to  a successfiü  issue  with  the  greatest  ease. 

He  visited  the  crypt  in  company  with  ail  the  monks,  kissed 
the  shrine,  and  repeated  the  most  lugubrious  of  the  psalms,  ail 
the  time  beating  his  breast  with  increasing  energy. 

Then  the  prior  began  his  exhortation,  to  w^hich  the  King 
listened  with  the  same  marks  of  fervent  contrition. 

At  length,  in  obedience  to  a gesture  of  the  Duc  de  Guise, 
Joseph  Foulon,  with  a profound  salutation,  said  to  Henri  : 

Sire,  will  it  please  you  now  to  corne  and  lay  your  earthly 
Crown  at  the  feet  of  the  eternal  King  ? ’’ 

“ Let  us  go,’’  said  the  King,  simply. 

And,  escorted  by  the  whole  community,  he  proceeded  toward 
the  cells  opening  on  the  corridor  on  the  left,  which  could  be 
dimly  discerned  from  the  crypt. 

Henri  was  apparently  deeply  affected.  He  ne  ver  ceased 
beating  his  breast,  and  the  big  rosary,  which  he  quickly  turned 
in  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  rang  on  the  chaplet  of  ivory 
deaths’  heads  that  was  suspended  from  his  belt. 

At  length  he  reached  the  cell  ; on  the  threshold  stood 
Gorenflot,  his  face  ail  in  a glow  and  his  eyes  sparkling  like 
carbuncles. 

Here  ? ” inquired  the  King. 

Right  here,”  answered  the  fat  monk. 

The  King  might  be  excused  for  a little  hésitation,  because 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor  he  saw  a door,  or  rather  a mysterious- 
looking  grating  that  opened  on  a steep  slope  which  was  plunged 
in  darkness. 

Henri  entered  the  cell. 

Hic  portiis  saliUis,^^  he  murmured,  in  tones  of  émotion. 

‘‘  Yes,  indeed,”  answered  Foulon,  this  is  a harhor  of  safety T 
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Leave  us  now/’  said  Gorenflot  with  a majestic  gesture. 

And  immediately  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  others 
departed. 

The  King,  noticing  a stool  at  the  back  of  the  cell,  sat  down 
and  placed  his  hands  on  his  knees. 

Ah  ! so  here  you  are,  then,  Herod  ; here  you  are,  you 
pagan,  you  Nebuchadnezzar,”  said  Gorenflot,  abruptly,  plant- 
ing  his  thick  hands  on  his  hips. 

The  King  appeared  astonished. 

Is  it  to  me  you  are  speaking,  brother  ? ’’  said  he. 

“ Yes,  it  is  to  you  I am  speaking  — and  to  whom  do  I 
speak  ? Do  I not  speak  to  a wretch  to  whom  any  epithet, 
however  vile,  can  be  applied  with  perfect  truth  ? ” 

My  brother,”  murmured  the  King. 

Bah  ! you  hâve  no  brother  here.  I hâve  long  been  think- 
ing  out  a sermon,  and  now  you  shall  hâve  it  — I divide  it  into 
three  parts,  as  every  good  preacher  should  do.  In  the  first 
place,  you  are  a tyrant  ; in  the  second,  a satyr  ; and  lastly,  you 
are  dethroned.” 

Dethroned,  brother?”  violently  cried  the  King,  who  was 
invisible  in  the  darkness. 

‘‘  Neither  more  nor  less.  This  abbey  is  not  like  Poland;  no 
chance  of  taking  yourself  off  here.” 

“ Then  I hâve  been  entrapped.” 

Learn,  O Valois,  that  a King  is  but  a man,  even  when  he 
happen  to  be  a man.” 

This  is  violence,  brother  ! ” 

To  be  sure  it  is  ; do  you  imagine  we  imprisoned  you  in 
order  to  bow  and  scrape  to  you  ? ” 

You  violate  the  spirit  of  your  holy  religion,  brother.” 

“ Is  there  any  holy  religion  ? ” cried  Gorenflot. 

Oh  ! ” exclaimed  the  King,  a saint  to  utter  such  horrors  ! ” 

So  much  the  worse,  I hâve  said  them.” 

“ You  expose  j^ourself  to  damnation.” 

“ Is  there  any  damnation  ? ” 

You  talk  like  an  unbeliever,  brother.” 

• “ Stop  that,  I say  ; I don’t  want  any  of  your  preaching. 
Are  you  ready,  Valois  ? ” 

“ To  do  what  ? ” 

To  resign  your  crown.  I hâve  been  asked  to  invite  you 
to  do  so  ; therefore,  I invite  you.” 

“ But  you  are  committing  a mortal  sin.” 
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Oho  ! am  I ? ” said  Gorenflot,  with  a cynical  smile. 

Well,  I am  empowered  to  grant  absolution,  and  I absolve 
myself  in  advance.  Corne  now,  Brother  Valois,  do  you  re- 
nounce  ? ’’  , 

What  ? ” 

“ The  throne  of  France.’’ 

Sooner  death  ! ” 

“Eh  ? Well,  then,  you’ll  die.  Hold  on  ! here  ’s  the  prior 
Corning  back.  Décidé  ! ” 

“ I hâve  my  guards,  my  friends  ; I shall  be  able  to  defend 
myself.” 

“ Possibly  ; but  we  intend  killing  you  first.” 

“ Give  me,  at  least,  a moment  for  reflection.” 

“ Not  an  instant,  not  a second.” 

“ Your  zeal  gets  the  better  of  you,  brother,”  said  the  prior. 
And  he  made  a sign  to  the  King  with  his  hand  which  meant  : 

“ Sire,  your  request  is  granted.” 

And  the  prior  again  closed  the  door. 

Henri  fell  into  a profound  revery. 

“ Very  well,”  said  he,  after  reflecting  for  about  ten  minutes, 
“ I accept  the  sacrifice.” 

No  sooner  were  the  words  spoken  than  there  was  a knock 
at  the  door. 

“ It  is  doue,”  said  Gorenflot  ; “ he  accepts.” 

The  King  heard  something  like  a niurmur  of  mingled  joy 
and  surprise  outside  in  the  corridor. 

“ Read  him  the  act,”  said  a voice  which  produced  such  a 
startling  elîect  on  the  King  that  he  looked  ont  through  a grat- 
ing  of  the  door.  A roll  of  parchment  passed  from  the  hand 
of  a monk  into  that  of  Gorenflot. 

Gorenflot  read  the  act  to  the  King  with  a good  deal  of  diffl- 
culty.  Henri  was  very  dejected  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

“ And  if  I refuse  to  sign  ? ” he  cried,  the  tears  starting  from 
his  eyes. 

“ It  will  be  doubly  your  ruin,”  answered  the  Duc  de  Guise, 
in  a voice  muffled  by  his  cowl.  “ Consider  yourself  as  dead  to 
the  World,  and  do  not  force  your  subjects  to  shed  the  blood  of 
him  who  was  once  their  King.” 

“ I will  not  be  compelled,”  said  Henri. 

“ It  is  what  I anticipated,”  whispered  the  duke  to  his  sister, 
who  had  a sinister  gleam  in  lier  eyes. 
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“ Go,  brother,’’  he  added,  addressiiig  Mayenne,  “ see  that 
every  one  is  armed  and  that  ail  préparations  are  made/’ 

“ For  what  ? ” asked  the  King,  plaintively. 

For  every thing,”  said  the  prior. 

The  King  grew  more  despairing  than  ever. 

Corbleu  /”  cried  Gorenflot,  “I  hated  thee,  Valois,  but  now 
iny  scorn  is  stronger  than  my  hâte.  Sign,  sign,  or  by  this 
hand  alone  shalt  thou  perish.’’ 

“ Hâve  patience,  patience,”  said  the  King  ; let  me  pray  to 
the  Sovereign  Master  of  us  ail  for  résignation.” 

He  would  reflect  a second  time  ! ” cried  Gorenflot. 

Give  him  till  midnight,”  said  the  cardinal. 

Thanks,  charitable  Christian,”  exclaimed  the  King,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair.  May  God  reward  you  ! ” 

‘‘  His  brain  has  really  beconie  enfeebled,”  murmured  the 
Duc  de  Guise  ; “ we  serve  France  by  dethroning  him.” 

“ No  matter,”  said  the  duchess  ; ‘‘  feeble  or  not  feeble,  I ’ll 
hâve  the  pleasure  of  clipping  him.” 

During  this  dialogue,  Gorenflot,  with  folded  anus,  was  over- 
whelming  Henri  with  the  most  violent  insults  and  reminding 
him  of  ail  the  foui  sins  of  his  scandalous  life. 

Suddenly  a dull  noise  was  heard  outside  the  couvent. 

Silence  ! ” cried  the  voice  of  the  Duc  de  Guise. 

There  was  the  deepest  silence  in  an  instant.  Presently  it 
became  possible  to  distinguish  blows,  struck  forcibly  and  at 
regular  intervals  on  the  resounding  gates  of  the  abbey. 

Mayenne  came  running  up  as  fast  as  his  obesity  allowed 
him. 

Brothers,”  said  he,  “ there  is  a troop  of  armed  men  in  front 
of  the  portai.” 

They  hâve  corne  for  him,”  said  the  duchess. 

The  more  reason  why  he  should  be  made  to  sign  quick,” 
said  the  cardinal. 

^‘Sign,  Valois,  sign  ! ” cried  Gorenflot,  in  a voice  of  thunder. 

“ You  gave  me  till  midnight,”  said  the  King,  piteously. 

Ah  ! you  are  changing  your  mind,  are  you  ? You  expect 
aid  ” — 

Undoubtedly,  I do.  I still  hâve  a chance.” 

, “ To  die,  if  he  does  not  sign  at  once,”  answered  the  shrill, 

imperious  voice  of  the  duchess. 

Gorenflot  seized  the  King’s  wrist  and  handed  him  a pen. 

The  noise  outside  increased. 
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Another  troop  ! ” shouted  a monk,  who  came  running  iip 
the  corridor  ; “ it  has  surrounded  the  court  on  the  left.’’ 

Sign  ! ” cried  Mayenne  and  the  duchess,  impatiently. 

The  King  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink-bottle. 

The  Swiss  ! ’’  Toulon  hurried  in  to  say  ; they  hâve  seized 
the  cemetery  on  the  right,  and  the  entire  abbey  is  now  in- 
vested.’’ 

Well,  we  will  defend  ourselves,”  answered  Mayenne, 
resolutely. 

With  such  a hostage  in  our  hands,  we  need  not  surrender 
at  discrétion.” 

He  has  signed  ! ” roared  Gorenflot,  tearing  the  parchment 
from  the  hand  of  Henri,  who,  utterly  depressed,  buried  his 
head  in  his  hood,  and  his  hood  in  his  arms. 

“ Then  you  are  king,”  said  the  cardinal  to  the  duke.  Take 
the  precious  document  and  hide  it  quickly.” 

The  King,  in  the  extravagance  of  his  grief,  overturned  the 
little  lamp  that  alone  shed  a light  on  the  scene  ; but  the  duke 
already  held  the  parchment. 

“ What  shali  we  do  ! what  shall  we  do  ! ” asked  a monk 
whose  robe  covered  a gentleman  armed  from  top  to  toe. 

Grillon  is  here  with  the  Trench  guards  and  threatens  to  break 
open  the  doors.  Listen.” 

In  the  King’s  naine  ! ” cried  the  powerful  voice  of  Grillon. 

“ What  nonsense  ! there  is  no  longer  a king,”  Gorenflot 
shouted  back  through  a window. 

Who  is  the  ruffian  that  says  so  ? ” answered  Grillon. 

I ! I ! I ! ” replied  Gorenflot  from  the  darkness,  in  the  most 
arrogant  and  provoking  tone  of  voice  imaginable. 

Some  one  point  ont  the  scoundrel  to  me,  so  that  I can  hâve 
half  a dozen  bullets  planted  in  his  belly,”  said  Grillon. 

And  Gorenflot,  seeing  the  guards  level  their  weapons, 
dropped  down  and  fell  on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the  cell. 

Break  open  the  door,  M.  Grillon,”  said,  amid  general 
silence,  a voice  that  raised  the  hair  on  the  head  of  ail  the 
monks,  real  or  pretended,  that  were  in  the  corridor. 

The  voice  came  from  a man  who  issued  forth  from  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers  and  marched  up  to  the  steps  of  the  main  en- 
trance  to  the  abbey. 

Yes,  sire,”  answered  Grillon,  giving  a tremendous  blow  on 
the  door  with  an  axe. 

It  shook  the  very  walls. 
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What  do  yoii  want  ? ” said  thé  prior,  appearing  at  a win- 
dow,  and  trembling  with  terror. 

^‘Ah,  it  is  you,  M.  Foulon/’  replied  the  same  calm  and 
haughty  voice.  want  my  j ester,  who  went  to  spend  the 
night  in  one  of  your  cells.  I am  at  a loss  for  Chicot.  With- 
out  him  1 feel  quite  bored  in  the  Louvre.” 

“ And  I ’m  not  bored  at  ail,  I ne  ver  had  such  fun  in  my  life, 
my  son,”  answered  Chicot,  getting  rid  of  his  hood  and  pushing 
through  the  throng  of  monks,  who  recoiled  with  howls  of 
terror. 

At  this  moment  the  Duc  de  Guise  had  a lamp  brought  to 
him  and  read  at  the  bottom  of  the  act  the  signature,  still  fresh, 
that  had  been  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty  : 

Chicot  I.” 

^ Chicot  I.,  ’ ” he  cried  ; a thousand  devils  ! ” 

“ Well,”  said  the  cardinal,  we  are  ruined  ; let  us  fly.” 

“ Ah  ! bah  ! ” cried  Chicot  to  Gorenflot,  who  was  almost  in 
a swoon,  as  he  lashed  him  with  the  cord  he  had  worn 
round  his  robe,  ah  ! bah  ! ” 


CHAPTER  XC. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST. 

As  the  King  spoke  and  the  conspirators  recognized  him,  their 
stupéfaction  gave  place  to  dismay. 

The  abdication  signed  Chicot  I.”  changed  their  dismay  to 
fury. 

Chicot  threw  away  his  frock  from  his  shoulders,  crossed  his 
arnis,  and,  while  Gorenflot  was  taking  to  his  heels,  sustained 
the  first  shock,  smiling  and  impassive. 

But  he  passed  through  an  awful  moment. 

The  gentlemen,  qui  vérin  g wûth  rage,  advanced  on  the  Gas- 
con, determined  to  avenge  the  cruel  mystification  of  which  they 
had  been  the  victims. 

But  this  man  with  no  other  weapons  than  the  two  anus  that 
covered  his  breast,  this  man  with  the  smiling  lips  that  seemed 
to  defy  so  much  strength  to  attack  so  much  weakness,  had, 
perhaps,  more  effect  in  arresting  their  progress  than  even  the 
cardinal,  who  uttered  strong  remonstrances,  and  pointed  out 
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that  the  death  of  Chicot  would  serve  no  end,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  would  be  terribly  avenged  by  the  King,  his  jester’s 
accomplice  in  the  scene  of  appalling  buffoonery. 

The  resuit  was  that  daggers  and  rapiers  were  lowered  before 
Chicot,  who,  whether  from  a spirit  of  self-sacrihce,  and  he  was 
capable  of  it,  or  from  his  ability  to  discern  their  thoughts, 
continued  to  laugh  in  their  faces. 

Meanwhile,  the  King’s  threats  and  Crillon’s  blows  became 
more  violent. 

It  was  évident  the  door  could  not  long  resist  an  attack,  which 
they  did  not  even  think  of  repelling. 

So,  after  a moment’s  deliberation,  the  Duc  de  Guise  gave  the 
order  to  retreat. 

This  order  brought  a mocking  smile  to  Chicot’s  lips. 

During  the  nights  he  had  spent  with  Gorenflot,  he  had 
examined  the  underground  passage,  had  examined  the  door  at 
the  outlet  and  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  King,  who  had 
stationed  there  Tocquenot,  lieutenant  of  the  Swiss  guards. 

It  was,  therefore,  évident  that  the  Leaguers  would  be 
trapped,  one  after  the  other. 

The  cardinal  was  the  first  to  steal  away,  followed  by  fifty 
gentlemen. 

Then  Chicot  saw  the  duke  pass  with  about  the  saine  number 
of  monks  ; next  followed  Mayenne,  whose  preposterous  stomach 
and  general  pursiness  were  obstacles  to  anythiiig  like  activity  ; 
he  was  naturally,  then,  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  rear. 

When  he  draggéd  his  lumpish,  unwieldly  body  past  Goren- 
flot’s  cell,  the  j ester  did  more  than  laugh,  he  held  both  his 
sides  ; he  was,  literally,  convulsed. 

Teii  minutes  slipped  by  ; Chicot  listened  eagerly,  thinking 
every  moment  he  could  hear  the  noise  of  the  Leaguers  being 
driven  back  into  the  tunnel  ; but,  instead  of  that,  the  noise 
made  by  them,  was,  to  his  amazement,  gradually  dying  away. 

Suddenly  a thought  flashed  through  the  Gascon’s  mind,  and 
instead  of  roaring  with  laughter,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
rage. 

A considérable  time  had  now  elapsed  and  the  Leaguers  did 
not  return.  Had  they  perceived  that  the  door  was  guarded, 
and  discovered  another  outlet  ? 

Chicot  was  rushing  ont  of  his  cell,  when,  ail  at  once,  he 
found  the  door  obstructed  by  a shapeless  mass  that  rolled  at 
his  feet  and  tore  the  hair  of  its  head  ont  by  fistfuls. 
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Ah  ! wretch  that  I am  ! ” cried  Gorenflot.  Oh  ! my  dear 
M.  Chicofc,  forgive  me  ! forgive  me  ! ” 

How  was  it  that  the  monk,  who  had  been  the  first  to  fly,  was 
here  alone  when  he  ought  to  hâve  been  so  far  away  ? 

This  was  the  question  that  quite  reasonably  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  Chicot. 

“ Oh,  my  good  M.  Chicot,  my  dear  master,  help  ! help  ! 
Gorenflot  howled  ; “ pardon  your  imworthy  friend,  who  repents 
and  does  penance  even  at  your  very  knees.” 

But,”  inquired  Chicot,  ‘‘  how  is  it  yon  did  not  manage  to 
escape  with  the  other  rascals  ? ” 

Becaùse  I could  not  go  where  the  others  went  ; because  the 
Lord  in  his  anger  made  me  pot-bellied.  Oh  ! misérable  pannch  ! 
Oh  ! niost  Inckless  of  stomachs  î ” cried  Gorenflot,  striking  with 
both  his  clenched  hands  the  article  thns  apostrophized.  Oh  ! 
why  am  I not  slim  and  genteel  like  yon,  M.  Chicot  ! What  a 
beautiful  thing,  and,  oh  ! above  ail,  what  a lucky  thing  it  is 
to  be  slim  ! ” 

Chicot  was  absoliitely  a stranger  to  the  cause  of  GorenfloCs 
lamentations. 

‘‘  Then  the  others  are  getting  throngh,  somewhere  or  other  ? 
The  others  are  escaping  ? ” he  cried,  in  a voice  of  thunder. 

‘AVell,  of  course  they  are  ! What  would  yon  hâve  them  do  ? 
Wait  to  be  hanged  ? Oh,  my  unfortunate  belly  ! ” 

“ Silence  ! ” cried  Chicot,  and  answer.” 

Gorenflot  raised  himself  on  his  knees. 

“ Question  me,  M.  Chicot,”  he  said,  “ yon  hâve  certainly  the 
right  to  do  so.” 

“ How  are  the  others  escaping  ? ” 

As  fast  as  their  legs  can  carry  them.” 

“ I understand  ; but  in  what  direction  ? ” 

Throngh  the  air-hole  ? ” 

Mordieu  ! what  air-hole  ? ” 

“ The  air-hole  opening  into  the  burial  vault  in  the  cemetery.” 
Do  yon  enter  it  by  the  tunnel  which  yon  call  the  under- 
ground passage  ? ” 

No,  dear  M.  Chicot.  The  doorof  the  underground  passage 
was  guarded  on  the  outside.  Just  as  the  great  Cardinal  de 
Guise  was  going  to  open  it,  he  heard  a Swiss  saying  : ^ Mich 
durstety  which  means,  it  would  seem,  ‘ I am  tliirsty.^  ” 

Ventre  de  hielie  ! ” exclaimed  Chicot,  I know  what  this 
means,  too  ; so  the  fugitives  took  another  road  ? ” 
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Yes,  dear  M.  Chicot,  they  are  escaping  by  the  vault  in  the 
cemetery.” 

What  does  it  open  into  ? ’’ 

On  one  side,  into  the  crypt  ; on  the  other,  it  runs  imder 
the  Porte  Saint- Jacques/’ 

‘‘  Yoii  lie.” 

I,  my  dear  protector  ! ” 

If  they  had  escaped  by  the  vault  that  opens  into  the  crypt, 
they  must  hâve  passed  by  your  cell,  and  I should  hâve  seen 
them.” 

Perfectly  correct,  dear  M.  Chicot.  But  they  thought 
there  vvas  no  time  for  such  a roundabout  journey,  and  so  they 
are  passing  ont  through  the  air-hole.” 

What  air-hole  ? ” 

An  air-hole  opening  into  the  garden  and  giving  some  light 
to  the  passage.” 

So  that  you  ” — 

So  that,  as  I am  too  fat  ” — ^ 

Well  ? ” 

I could  n’t  get  through,  and  they  pulled  me  back  by  the 
legs,  because  I was  in  the  way  of  the  others.” 

But,”  cried  Chicot,  his  face  lighting  up  with  strange  and 
joyous  elation,  if  y ou  could  not  get  through”  — 

I could  n’t,  and  yet  I did  my  best.  But  look  at  my 
shoulders,  look  at  my  chest.” 

Then  as  he  is  stouter  than  y ou  ” — 

Who  is  ^ he  ’ ? ” 

“ God  of  héaven  ! ” said  Chicot,  if  thou  dost  favor  my 
cause,  and  he  be  unable  to  pass  through,  I promise  thee  the 
largest  candie  ever  made  ! ” 

‘‘  M.  Chicot.” 

“ Get  up,  you  knave.” 

The  monk  rose  up  as  fast  as  he  was  able. 

How  bring  me  at  once  to  the  air-hole.” 

Wherever  you  wish,  my  dear  friend.” 

^^AYalk  in  front,  you  rascal,  in  front.” 

Gorenflot  trotted  on  as  quickly  as  he  could,  now  and  then  rais- 
ing  his  arms  to  heaven  in  protest,  for  Chicot  was  stimulating  his 
celerity  by  frequent  applications  of  the  cord  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

Both  followed  the  corridor  and  descended  into  the  garden. 

This  way,”  said  Gorenflot,  this  way.” 
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“ Say  notliing,  but  go  on,  you  varlet.” 

Witb  a last  vigorous  effort,  the  monk  reached  a clump  of 
trees  from  the  depths  of  which  groans  seemed  to  issue. 

“ ïhere,’^  said  he,  there.” 

And  entirely  ont  of  breath,  he  fell  back  on  the  grass. 

Chicot  advanced  three  steps  and  perceived  something  in 
motion  a little  above  the  ground. 

Beside  this  something,  which  resembled  the  hind  quarters 
of  the  animal  styled  by  Diogenes  a featherless  cock  with  only 
two  feet,”  lay  a sword  and  monk’s  robe. 

It  was  évident  that  the  individual  who  foimd  himself  caught 
in  this  unfortunate  pass  had  doffed  in  succession  ail  theobjects 
that  could  increase  his  rotundity  ; so  that,  being  for  the  nonce 
deprived  of  his  sword  and  divested  of  his  frock,  he  might  be 
said  to  hâve  been  reduced  to  his  simplest  expression. 

And  yet,  like  Gorenflot,  he  made  useless  efforts  to  disappear 
completely. 

“ Alordieu  ! ventre  bleu  ! sang  dieu  ! the  fugitive  cried,  in 
a choking  voice,  “I  would  rather  pass  through  the  midst  of  the 
entire  gnards.  A -a-a-h  ! do  not  pull  so  hard,  my  friends  ; I 
shall  slip  through  gradually.  I feel  I ’ni  advancing  — not 
quickly,  but  advancing  ail  the  same.’^ 

‘‘  Ventre  de  biche  ! M.  de  Mayenne  ! ” niurmured  Chicot,  in 
ecstasy.  O good  and  gracions  Lord,  thon  hast  won  thy 
candie  ! ’’ 

“ I hâve  n’t  been  surnamed  Hercule  for  nothiiig,”  continued 
Mayenne,  in  the  saine  stifled  voice.  “ I ’ll  raise  this  stone. 
Ugh  ! ” 

And  the  effort  he  made  was  so  violent  that  the  stone  really 
trembled. 

“ Wait,”  said  Chicot,  in  an  undertone,  and  he  tramped  on 
the  ground  like  a person  who  was  running  up  and  making  a 
great  noise. 

They  are  coming,”  said  several  voices  from  the  inside. 

“ Ah  ! ’’  cried  Chicot,  as  if  he  were  only  just  arrived  and  ont 
of  breath. 

Ah  ! it  is  you,  you  abominable  monk  ! ” 

Say  nothing,  monseigneur,”  niurmured  severaf  voices,  he 
takes  you  for  Gorenflot.” 

Ah  ! it  ’s  you,  at  last  ! you  lump  of  obesity,  gtondus  immo- 
bile, take  that  ! and  that  ! and  that  ! Aha  ! so  it  ’s  really  you, 
indisgesta  moles,  take  that  again,  I say,  and  that  ! ” 
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And  at  each  apostrophe,  Chicot,  whose  long  unslaked  thirst 
for  vengeance  was  now  to  be  amply  gratified,  lashed  repeatedly 
ail  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  victim  that  were  exposed,  with  the 
saine  cord  with  which  he  had  already  flagellated  Gorenflot. 

Silence  ! ’’  the  same  voices  could  be  heard  whispering,  he 
takes  y on  for  the  inonk/’ 

And,  in  fact,  Mayenne  uttered  only  a few  repressed  groans, 
while  making  increased  efforts  to  raise  the  stone. 

Ah,  conspirator  ! ’’  Chicot  went  on  again  ; ah,  unworthy 
monk  ! take  this,  it  is  for  drunkenness  ; and  this,  it  is  for  anger  ; 
and  this,  it  is  for  gliittony  ; and  this,  it  is  for  sloth.  I regret 
there  are  only  seven  deadly  sins.  Hold  on  there  ! hold  on  ! 
these  are  for  ail  the  other  vices  you  have.’^ 

‘‘  M.  Chicot  ! ” cried  Gorenflot,  covered  with  perspiration  ; 
“ M.  Chicot,  hâve  mercy  on  me.’^ 

Ha  ! traitor  ! ” continued  Chicot,  plying  the  cord  f aster 
than  ever,  do  you  feel  them  ? these  are  for  your  treason.” 

Mercy  ! mercy  ! ’’  murmured  Gorenflot,  who  really  was 
iinder  the  impression  that  the  strokes  were  falling  on  himself 
and  not  on  Mayenne,  mercy  ! dear  M.  Chicot.” 

But  Chicot,  instead  of  stopping,  became  actually  drunk  with 
the  spirit  of  revenge  and  redoubled  his  blows. 

Mayenne  was  a man  of  powerful  self-control,  but  he  could 
no  longer  refrain  from  groaning  aloud. 

Ah  ! ” Chicot  resumed.  Why  did  it  not  please  God  to 
substitute  for  thy  base-born  body,  for  thy  plebeian  carcass,  the 
most  high  and  most  puissant  shoulders  of  the  Duc  de  Mayenne, 
to  whom  I owe  ever  so  many  cudgel  strokes,  for  the  interest 
has  been  accumulating  for  seven  years  ! Mean while,  take 
that,  and  that,  and  that.” 

Gorenflot  heaved  a sigh  and  again  fell  flat  on  his  back. 

“ Chicot  ! ” shouted  the  duke. 

Yes,  Chicot,  I am  Chicot  ; yes,  an  unworthy  servant  of  the 
King  ; Chicot,  who  has  but  two  weak  arms,  but  would  wish  he 
had  the  hundred  arms  of  Briareus  on  such  a grand  occasion.” 

And  Chicot,  growing  more  frenzied  every  moment,  used  the 
cord  with  such  savage  violence  that  the  sufferer,  collecting  ail 
his  strength,  and  stimulated  to  a tremendous  effort  by  his  very 
agony,  lifted  the  stone,  and  fell  mangled  and  bleeding  into  the 
arms  of  his  friends. 

Chicot’s  last  blow  striick  the  empty  air. 

Then  he  tiirned  round.  The  real  Gorenflot  was  in  a swoon, 
the  effect  of  terror,  not  of  pain. 
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CHAPTER  XCI. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  NEAR  THE  BASTILE  WHILE  CHICOT  WAS 
PAYING  HIS  DEBTS  IN  THE  ABBEY  OF  SAINTE  GENEVIEVE. 

It  was  eleveii  at  night  ; the  Duc  d’Anjou,  in  conséquence  of 
the  weakness  that  had  seized  liim  in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques, 
liad  retired  to  his  cabinet  and  was  anxiously  waiting  for  a 
messenger  from  the  Duc  de  Guise  announcing  the  abdication 
of  the  King. 

He  was  walking  restlessly  backward  and  forward,  going 
from  the  door  to  the  window,  then  entering  the  antechamber 
and  looking  ont  through  the  Windows  there,  then  turning  his 
eyes  on  the  great  dock,  the  seconds  of  which  niade  a dismal 
tinkling  in  their  sheath  of  gilded  wood. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a horse  pawing  the  ground  in  the  court- 
yard  ; he  thought  this  horse  might  be  that  of  the  messenger, 
and  ran  out  to  the  balcony  ; but  the  horse  he  saw  was  held 
in  check  by  a groom,  who  was  evidently  waiting  for  his 
master. 

The  master  soon  appeared,  coming  out  from  one  of  the  inner 
apartments  ; it  was  Bussy,  who,  as  captain  of  the  prince’s 
gnards,  had  returned  to  give  the  password  for  the  night  before 
keeping  his  appointment. 

The  duke,  on  seeing  this  brave  and  handsome  young  man, 
with  whom  he  had  never  had  any  reason  to  find  fault,  felt  a 
touch  of  re morse  ; but  when  Bussy  came  close  to  a lighted 
torch  held'by  one  of  his  servants  and  François  perceived  that 
his  face  was  radiant  with  joy,  hope,  and  happiness,  his  jealousy 
revived  in  ail  its  strength. 

Meanwhile,  Bussy,  ignorant  that  the  duke  was  watching 
intently  every  émotion  betrayed  by  his  changing  features,  after 
giving  the  password,  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  shoulders, 
leaped  into  the  saddle,  clapped  spurs  to  his  steed  and  swept 
along  under  the  vault,  which  echoed  loudly  to  hishorse’s  hoofs. 

For  a moment  the  prince,  uneasy  at  seeing  that  the  mes- 
senger did  not  arrive,  again  entertained  the  idea  of  sending 
for  him,  for  he  suspected  that  Bussy,  before  going  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Bastile,  would  stop  at  his  hôtel  ; but  then  he 
had  a vision  of  the  yî)ung  man  laughing  with  Diane  over  his 
disappointed  love,  putting  him,  the  Duc  d’Anjou,  on  a level 
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with  the  despised  husband,  and  again  bis  evil  instincts  got 
tbe  better  of  bis  good  ones. 

Happiness  bad  lit  up  Bussy’s  face  witb  a smile  as  be  was 
departing  ; tbis  smile  was  an  insult  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  prince  ; 
be  let  bim  go;  if  be  bad  looked  sad  and  gloomy,  be  would, 
perbaps,  bave  retained  bim. 

However,  as  soon  as  Bussy  was  outside  tbe  precincts  of  tbe 
Hôtel  d'Anjou  be  slackened  bis  tbunderous  pace,  as  if  be 
feared  tbe  noise  be  bimself  bad  made.  He  passed  into  bis 
bôtel,  as  tbe  duke  bad  anticipated,  and  gave  bis  borse  over  to 
a groom,  wbo  was  listening  witb  great  respect  to  a veterinary 
lecture  by  Béniy. 

“ Ab  ! ’’  said  Bussy,  recognizing  tbe  young  doctor  ; so  it  ’s 
you,  Bémy  ? ” 

Yes,  monseigneur,  myself  in  person.” 

“ And  not  yet  gone  to  bed  ? ’’ 

It  wants  ten  minutes  of  niy  tinie  for  going.  I bave  only 
just  corne  in,  monseigneur.  In  fact,  since  I bave  my  patient 
no  longer,  tbe  days  seem  to  me  to  bave  forty-eigbt  bours.” 

ïbere  ’s  notbing  preying  on  your  mind,  I bope  ? ” 

“ I ^m  afraid  tbere  is.’’ 

Is  it  love  ? 

Ab,  bow  often  bave  I told  you  I bave  no  f aitb  in  love,  and 
I use  it  in  general  only  as  material  for  scientific  study.’’ 

“ Tbeii  Gertrude  is  forsaken  ? ’’ 

Entirely.’’ 

So  you  bave  grown  tired  ? ’’ 

Of  being  beaten  — for»  tbat  was  tbe  direction  in  wbicb  tbe 
love  of  my  Amazon  bad  its  most  significant  manifestations  — 
yes,  tbougb  sbe  is  an  excellent  girl,  as  girls  goP 

“And  your  beart  says  notbing  to  you  in  ber  favor  to- 
nigbt  ? ” 

“ Wby  to-nigbt,‘  monseigneur  ? ’’ 

“ Because  I would  bave  taken  you  with  me 

“ To  tbe  Bastile  quarter  ? ’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then  you  ’re  going  tbere  ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ And  Monsoreau  ? ” 

“ At  Compiègne,  my  dear,  getting  up  a bunt  for  bis  Maj- 
esty.” 

“ Are  you  sure,  monseigneur  ? ” 
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He  was  ordered  to  do  so  publicly  this  morning.’’ 

Ah!’’ 

Rémy  remained  thoughtfiil  a moment. 

“ Then  ? ” he  asked,  after  a pause. 

Then  I spent  the  day  in  thanking  God  for  the  happiness 
he  has  sent  me  for  to-night,  and  I intend  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness.” 

Very  well  ; Jourdain,  my  sword,”  said  Rémy. 

The  groom  went  immediately  into  the  house. 

You  hâve  changed  your  mind,  then?”  asked  Bussy. 

In  what  respect  ? ” 

« Why,  you  hâve  sent  for  your  sword.” 

Yes,  I will  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  door  for  two  reasons.” 

What  are  they  ? ” 

The  first  is  because  I fear  you  may  encounter  enemies  in 
the  streets.” 

Bussy  smiled. 

Oh,  yes,  laugh  away,  monseigneur.  I know  you  are  n’t 
afraid  of  enemies,  and,  in  any  case,  Doctor  Rémy  wouldn’t  be 
much  of  an  ally.  Still,  two  men  are  not  so  much  exposed  to 
attack  as  one.  My  second  reason  is  that  I hâve  a lot  of  good 
ad  vice  to  give  you.” 

Corne  along,  then,  my  dear  Rémy,  corne  along.  We  will 
speak  of  lier  ; next  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  woman  you 
love,  I know  noue  greater  than  that  of  talking  about  her.” 

There  are  sonie  people  even,”  replied  Rémy,  ‘‘  who  tind  a 
pleasure  in  talking  about  her  before  seeing  her.” 

“ By  the  way,  it  strikes  me,”  said.*  Bussy,  that  the  weather 
is  very  uncertain.” 

“ Yes,  the  sky  has  been  at  one  time  cloudy,  at  another  clear. 
So  much  the  better  ; I like  it  so,  I ’m  rather  fond  of  variety. 
Thanks,  J ourdain,”  he  added,  addressing  the  groom  who 
brought  him  his  rapier. 

Then  turning  to  the  count  : 

“ Now  I am  at  your  orders,  monseigneur,”  said  he  ; “ let  us 
start.” 

Bussy  took  the  young  doctor’s  arm,  and  they  both  set  ont 
for  the  Bastile. 

Rémy  had  said  to  the  count  that  he  intended  giving  him  a 
great  deal  of  good  advice,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  outside 
the  hôtel,  the  doctor  began  to  keep  his  promise.  He  made  use 
of  a number  of  Latin  quotations  to  prove  that  Bussy  did 
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wrong  to  visit  Diane  that  night,  instead  of  remaining  quietly 
in  bed,  for  a man  usiially  lights  badly  if  he  bas  slept  badly. 
Then  lie  passed  from  the  weighty  maxims  of  the  faculty  to  the 
myths  of  fable  and  tried  to  convince  him  that  it  was  generally 
Venus  who  disarm  ed  Mars. 

Bussy  smiled  ; Eémy  insisted. 

Yoii  see,  Bémy,”  said  the  count,  when  my  arm  holds  a 
sword,  it  becomes  so  assimilated  to  the  latter  that  the  fibres  of 
the  fiesh  take  on  the  hardness  and  suppleness  of  Steel,  while 
the  Steel  appears  to  grow  warm  and  animated  like  living  fiesh. 
From  that  moment  my  sword  is  an  arm,  and  my  arm  a sword. 
From  that  moment  — y ou  understand  me  ? — strength  and 
energy  hâve  really  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter.  A sword 
ne  ver  grows  tired.” 

“ But  it  sometimes  gets  blunt.’’ 

‘‘  Fear  nothing.”  ' 

“ Ah,  my  dear  monseigneur,”  continued  Rémy,  the  combat 
in  which  you  engage  to-morrow  will  be  like  that  in  which  Her- 
cules fought  against  Antaeus,  Theseus  against  the  Minotaur  ; 
it  will  be  like  that  of  the  Thirty,  like  that  of  Bayard  — it  will 
be  something  Homeric,  gigantic,  impossible.  I would  hâve 
men  speak  of  it  in  future  times  as  the  combat  of  Bussy,  the 
combat  without  a parallel  ; and,  as  for  yourself,  it  would  disap- 
point me  if  you  received  even  a scratch.” 

“ Best  easy,  my  dear  Bémy,  you  shall  see  wonders.  This 
morning  I fenced  with  four  old  fire-eaters,  who,  during  eight 
minutes,  were  never  able  to  touch  me  once,  while  I slashed 
their  doublets  to  pièces.  I bounded  like  a tiger.” 

“ I do  not  contradict  you,  my  dear  master  ; but  are  you 
sure  your  legs  will  be  as  strong  to-morrow  as  they  are  to-day  ? ” 

Here  Bussy  and  the  doctor  began  talking  in  Latin,  their 
dialogue  being  interrupted  by  frequent  bursts  of  laughter. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Bue  Saint-Antoine. 

Adieu,”  said  Bussy,  we  are  at  the  place.” 

What  if  I were  to  wait  for  you  ? ” said  Bémy. 

Why  should  you  do  so  ? ” 

“ To  make  sure  that  you  ’re  home  before  two  o’clock,  and 
hâve,  at  least,  five  or  six  hours’  Sound  sleep  before  the  duel.” 

If  I pledge  you  my  word  ? ” 

^^Oh,  that  is  ail  I want  — Bussy’s  word  ! Hang  it  ! things 
would  be  at  a pretty  pass  if  I were  not  satisfied  with  the  word 
of  Bussy.” 
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“Well,  you  hâve  it.  In  two  hours,  Kémy,  I will  be  in 
the  hôtel/^ 

“ Then  adieu,  monseigneur.” 

Adieu,  Kémy.” 

The  young  men  parted,  but  E-émy  did  not  go  far  from  where 
he  had  been  standing. 

Eémy  watched  the  count  as  he  advanced  toward  the  house, 
and,  as  the  absence  of  Monsoreau  made  everything  secure,  he 
saw  him  enter,  not  this  tiine  by  the  window,  but  through  the 
door,  which  Gertrude  opened  for  him. 

Then  he  turned  back  and  quietly  proceeded  through  the 
deserted  streets  on  his  way  to  the  Hôtel  de  Bussy. 

As  he  was  passing  ont  of  the  Place  Beaudoyer  he  noticed 
five  men  approaching  him,  ail  muffled  up  in  cloaks,  and  appar- 
ently  perfectly  armed. 

For  five  men  to  be  out  at  this  hour  was  rather  singular.  He 
hid  behind  a corner  of  a house  that  was  set  back  considerably 
from  the  Street. 

When  they  were  within  ten  yards  of  him,  they  halted,  and, 
after  a cordial  good  night,  four  of  them  went  in  different  direc- 
tions, while  the  fifth  remained  where  he  was,  apparently  con- 
sidering  what  he  should  do. 

After  a moment  or  so,  the  moon  issued  forth  from  a cloud 
and  its  beams  fell  upon  the  face  of  this  night-walker. 

“ M.  de  Saint-Luc  ! ” cried  Eémy. 

Saint-Luc  raised  his  head  when  he  heard  his  name,  and  saw 
a man  running  up  to  him. 

“ Eémy  ! ” he  cried,  in  his  turn. 

Eémy  himself,  but  I ani  happy  not  to  be  able  to  say,  at 
your  service:  for  you  seem  to  be  in  the  very  best  of  health. 
Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask  you,  monseigneur,  what  are  you 
doing  so  far  away  from  the  Louvre  ? ” 

Faith,  not  at  ail,  my  dear  fellow.  By  order  of  the  King 
I am  examining  the  physiognomy  of  the  city.  He  said  to 
me  : ‘ Saint-Luc,  take  a stroll  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  if  you  hear  any  one  sa}^  I hâve  abdicated,  contradict  it 
boldly 

And  hâve  you  heaïd  anything?  ” 

Not  a whisper.  Now,  as  it  is  near  midnight,  as  everything 
is  quiet,  and  as  I met  nobody  but  M.  de  Monsoreau,  I hâve 
dismissed  my  friends,  and  was  thinking  of  returning  when  you 
saw  me.” 
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What  is  that  you  say  ? M.  de  Monsoreau  ! ” 

Yes.’’ 

You  met  M.  de  Monsoreau  ? ” 

With  a band  of  anned  men,  ten  or  twelve,  at  the  very 
least.” 

“ M.  de  Monsoreau  ! Impossible.” 

“ Wby  impossible  ? ” 

Because  lie  ougbt  to  be  at  Compiègne.” 

“ He  ought  to  be,  but  he  is  not.” 

But  the  King’s  order  ? ” 

Pshaw  ! who  obeys  the  King’s  orders  ? ” 

“ You  met  M.  de  Monsoreau  with  ten  or  twelve  men  ? ” 
Certainly.” 

“ And  you  recognized  him  ? ” 

I think  so.” 

“ You  were  only  five  ? ” 

My  four  friends  and  myself,  not  a soûl  more.” 

And  he  did  not  attack  you  ? ” 

He  avoided  me,  on  the  contrary,  and  this  astonished  me 
exceedingly.  When  I recognized  him,  I expected  there  would 
be  a terrible  battle.” 

In  what  direction  was  he  going  ? ” 

In  the  direction  of  the  Eue  de  la  Tixeranderie.” 

Ah  ! my  God  ! ” cried  Rémy. 

What  ? ” asked  Saint-Luc,  frightened  b}^  the  tone  in  which 
the  young  man  spoke. 

M.  de  Saint-Luc,  a great  misfortune  is  about  to  happen.” 

A great  misfortune  ! To  whoin  ? ” 

‘‘  To  M.  de  Bussy.” 

To  Bussy.  Mordieu  ! speak  ont,  Rémy.  I am  his  friend, 
as  you  know.” 

What  a misfortune  ! M.  de  Bussy  believed’  him  at 
Compiégne.” 

Well  ? ” 

Well  ! he  decided  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence.” 

So  that  he  is  ” — 

With  Madame  Diane.” 

Ah  ! ” murmured  Saint-Luc,  this  is  sure  to  cause  trouble.” 
Yes.  You  understand,  don’t  you?”  said  Rémy.  He  had 
suspicions,  either  originating  with  him  self  or  suggested  by 
others,  and  he  pretended  to  leave  Paris,  so  that  he  might 
appear  unexpectedly  at  his  home.” 
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Hold  on  for  a moment,”  said  Saint-Luc,  striking  his  fore- 
head. 

“ Hâve  y ou  any  idea  on  the  subject  ? ” asked  Eémy. 

The  Duke  d’Anjou  is  at  the  bottom  of  ail  this.” 

But  it  was  the  Duc  d’Anjou  who  brought  about  Monso- 
reau’s  departure  this  morniug.” 

‘^That  only  strengthens  my  conviction.  Hâve  you  good 
lungs,  Eémy  ? ” 

Corbleu  ! They  ’re  like  a blacksmith’s  bellows.” 

Then  let  us  run  without  losing  a moment.  You  know 
the  house  ? ” 

Yes.” 

Go  before  me,  then.” 

And  the  two  youiig  men  started  through  the  streets  at  a 
gait  that  would  hâve  donc  honor  to  hunted  stags. 

Is  he  much  in  advance  of  us  ? ” asked  Eémy,  without 
pausing. 

Who  ? Monsoreau  ? ” 

Yes.” 

Nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour,”  said  Saint-Luc,  clearing  a 
pile  of  stones  five  feet  high. 

“ Oh  ! if  we  should  only  arrive  in  time  ! ” said  Eémy,  draw- 
ing  his  sword,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  every  event. 


CHAPTEE  XCII. 

THE  ASSASSTNATION. 

Bussy  felt  neither  doubtful  nor  uneasy,  and  Diane  received 
him  without  fear,  for  she  was  sure  of  her  husband’s  absence. 

Hever  had  the  beautiful  young  woman  been  so  joyous  ; never 
had  she  been  so  happy.  There  are  certain  moments  in  our 
lives  — moments  whose  significance  is  revealed  to  us  by  our 
soûls,  or  rather  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  within  us 
— when  a man  unités  his  moral  faculties  with  ail  the  physical 
resources  supplied  by  his  senses  ; he  at  once  concentrâtes  and 
multiplies  his  energies,  and  absorbs  life  through  every  pore  ; 
life  which  he  may  lose  at  any  moment,  unconscious  of  the 
catastrophe  that  will  force  him  to  relinquish  it. 

Yet  Diane  was  moved,  and  moved  the  more  deeply  because 
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she  tried  to  hide  her  émotion,  and,  being  thiis  moved  by  the 
dread  of  a tbreatening  morrow,  she  seemed  more  tender  than 
usual,  for  sadness  mnst  be  an  element  in  ail  trne  love,  giving 
to  it  that  perfume  of  poesy  it  would  otherwise  lack  ; true 
passion  is  ne  ver  light-heartecl,  and  the  eyes  of  the  woman  that 
sincerely  loves  will  be  oftener  inoist  with  tears  than  sparkling 
with  mirth. 

So  she  began  by  arresting  the  amorous  advances  of  the 
young  man  ; what  she  had  to  tell  him  to-night  was  that  his 
life  was  her  life  ; what  she  had  to  discuss  with  him  was  the 
snrest  way  to  escape. 

To  conquer  was  not  everything  ; after  conquering,  he  miist 
flee  the  wrath  of  the  King  ; for,  in  ail  probability,  never  would 
Henri  pardon  the  defeat  or  death  of  his  favorites. 

And  besides,’’  said  Diane,  with  her  arm  round  her  lover’s 
neck,  and  her  eyes  passionately  riveted  on  his,  are  you  not 
the  paladin  of  France  ? Why  make  it  a point  of  honor  to 
augment  your  glory  ? You  tower  so  high  above  other  men 
that  it  would  be  almost  ungenerous  in  you  to  seek  to  rise 
higher.  You  would  not  care  to  please  other  women,  for  you 
love  me  and  would  dread  to  lose  me,  would  you  not,  my  Louis  ? 
Louis,  defend  your  life.  I do  not  say  : ^ Beware  of  death  ! ’ 
for  I do  not  think  there  exists  in  the  whole  world  a man 
strong  enough,  a man  powërful  enough  to  kill  my  Louis,  except 
by  treachery  ; but  beware  of  wounds.  You  may  be  wounded, 
as  you  well  know,  since  it  was  through  a wound  received  in 
fighting  these  sanie  men  that  I first  made  your  acquaintance.” 

Do  not  be  imeasy,”  answered  Bussy,  laughing  ; I will 
take  care  of  my  face,  aiiyway;  I should  not  like  to  be  dis- 
figured.’’ 

Oh,  take  care  of  your  entire  person  ! Let  it  be  as  sacred 
to  you,  my  Bussy,  as  if  it  were  mine.  Think  what  your  agony 
should  be  if  you  saw  me  return  wounded  and  bleeding.  Well, 
the  agony  that  you  would  feel  would  be  mine  if  I saw  your  blood. 
Be  prudent,  my  too  courageous  lion,  that  is  ail  I ask.  Do  as 
did  the  Eoman  whose  history  you  read  me  the  other  day,  to 
reassure  me.  Oh  ! imitate  him  well  ; let  your  three  friends 
fight,  and  aid  the  oiie  of  the  three  who  is  in  the  most  danger  ; 
but  if  two,  if  three  men  attack  you  at  once,  fly  ; you  can  turn 
back,  like  Horatius,  and  when  they  are  separated,  kill  them 
one  after  another.’’ 

Yes,  my  darling,”  answered  Bussy. 
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Oh,  you  answer  without  listening,  Louis  ; you  look  at  me, 
and  do  not  hear  me.” 

Yes,  but  I see  you,  and  you  are  very  beautiful  ! ” 

My  God  î Louis,  it  is  not  my  beauty  that  is  in  question 
now,  but  your  iife,  your  life,  my  life  — Stay,  what  I am  about 
to  tell  you  is  frightful,  but  I want  you  to  know  it  — not  that 
it  will  render  you  more  valiant,  but  it  may  render  you  more 
prudent — Well  ! I shall  hâve  the  courage  to  witness  the 
duel  ! ” 

‘‘  You  ! ” 

“ Yes,  I intend  to  be  présent.” 

You  présent  ? Oh,  impossible,  Diane  ! ” 

“No  ! Listen  : there  is  in  the  apartment  next  to  this,  as  you 
know,  a window  that  looks  into  a little  court,  and  gives  a side 
view  of  the  paddock  at  Les  Tournelles.” 

“Yes,  I recollect,  the  window  is  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground  ; there  is  an  iron  trellis  below  it,  and  the  birds  came 
the  other  day  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  I threw  on  it.” 

“ Then  you  understand  I shalk  be  able  to  see  you,  Bussy  ; 
therefore,  be  sure  to  stand  so  that  I may  hâve  a good  view  of 
you.  You  will  know  I am  there  and  can  see  me  yourself.  But 
no  — I must  be  beref t of  reason  ! — no,  do  not  look  at  me,  your 
enemy  might  profit  by  the  movement.” 

“ And  kill  me  ? — kill  me  while  L had  my  eyes  fixed  on  you. 
If  death  were  my  portion  and  I were  allowed  to  choose  the 
manner  of  it,  no  other  death,  Diane,  would  please  me  as  well.” 

“ Yes,  but  death  is  not  your  portion  ; you  are  not  to  die,  but 
to  live,  on  the  contrary.” 

“ And  I will  live,  do  not  be  alarmed.  Besides,  I am  well 
seconded;  you  do  not  know  my  friends,  but  I know  them. 
Antraguet  is  as  much  master  of  the  sword  as  I am  ; Ribeirac 
is  so  impassive  on  the  ground  that  his  eyes  and  arm  alone  seem 
alive,  the  former  to  affright  his  enemy,  the  latter  to  strike  him. 
Livarot  lias  the  agility  of  a tiger.  The  victory  will  be  easy, 
too  easy,  Diane.  I should  like  if  there  were  more  danger,  be- 
cause  then  there  would  be  more  honor.” 

“ Well,  I belle ve  you,  my  love,  and  I can  smile  because  I 
can  hope  ; but  listen  and  promise  to  obey  me.” 

“ Yes,  if  you  do  not  bid  me  leave  you.” 

“ But  that  is  what  I am  about  to  do  ; I appeal  to  your 
reason.” 

“ Then  you  should  not  hâve  first  deprived  me  of  it.” 
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^^None  of  your  Italian  concetti,  my  fine  gentleman,  but 
obedience  ; love  is  proved  by  obedience.’’ 

Well,  give  your  orders.’^ 

My  darling,  your  eyes  are  heavy  ; you  need  a good  night’s 
rest  ; leave  me.” 

Oh  ! so  soon  ! ” 

I am  going  to  say  a prayer  ; then  you  may  kiss  me.” 

It  is  to  you  that  prayers  ought  to  be  offered,  just  as  they 
are  offered  to  the  angels.” 

And  do  you  not  believe  that  the  angels  pray  to  God  ? ” 
said  Diane,  kneeîing. 

And  from  the  depths  of  lier  heart,  with  an  upturned  gaze 
that  seemed  to  penetrate  the  ceiling,  and  fly  in  search  of  God 
through  the  azuré  fields  of  heaven,  she  said  : 

O Lord,  if  it  be  thy  will  that  thy  servant  live  happy  and 
do  not  die  of  despair^  protect  him  whom  thon  hast  placed  in  my 
path,  that  I may  love  him  and  love  him  only.” 

When  she  had  finished  her  prayer,  Bussy  stooped  down  to 
fold  her  in  his  arms  and  raise  her  lips  to  his.  Suddenly  a 
pane  of  glass  was  shattered  into  fragments,  then  the  window 
itself,  and  three  armed  men  appeared  on  the  balcony,  while  a 
fourth  climbed  over  the  balustrade.  The  latter  ivas  masked 
and  held  in  one  hand  a pistol,  in  the  other  a naked  sword. 

Bussy  was  for  a moment  riveted  to  the  floor,  paralyzed  by 
the  terrible  shriek  uttered  by  Diane  as  she  flung  herself  on  his 
neck. 

The  man  in  the  mask  made  a sign,  and  his  three  companions 
advanced  a step  ; one  of  the  three  was  armed  with  an 
arquebuse. 

Bussy  put  Diane  aside  with  his  left  hand,  and  drew  his 
sword  with  his  right. 

Then,  falling  back,  he  slowly  lowered  the  weapon,  never 
taking  his  eyes  off  his  adversaires. 

“ On  ! my  brave  fellows,  on  ! ” cried  a sepulchral  voice  from 
beneath  what  appeared  to  be  a mask  of  velvet  ; he  is  half 
dead  ; fear  has  killed  him.” 

You  are  mistaken,”  said  Bussy  ; I never  fear.” 

Diane  drew  near  him. 

Stand  aside,  Diane,”  he  said,  firmly. 

But  Diane,  instead  of  obeying,  again  flung  herself  on  his 
neck. 

You  will  get  me  killed,  madame,”  said  he. 
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Diane  drew  back,  leaving  him  entirely  uncovered. 

She  saw  the  only  way  to  help  her  lover  was  to  obey  him  im- 
plicitly  and  passively. 

“ Ah  ! said  the  saine  hollow  voice,  so  it  is  really  M.  de 
Bussy.  I would  not  believe  it,  simpleton  that  I am.  What  a 
friend,  in  good  sooth,  what  a faithful,  what  an  excellent 
friend  ! ” 

Bussy  bit  bis  lips  and  said  nothing  ; but  he  looked  round  to 
see  what  means  of  defence  were  within  his  reach  when  the 
fighting  should  begin. 

“ He  learns,’’  continued  the  saine  voice,  but  with  an  accent 
of  mockery  that  rendered  its  thrilling  vibrations  more  terrible 
still,  ‘‘he  learns  that  the  grand  huntsman  is  absent,  that  he 
lias  left  his  wife  alone,  that  this  wife  is  alarmed  by  her  loneli- 
ness,  and  so  he  cornes  to  cheer  her  with  his  society  — And 
when  does  he  do  this  ? Why,  on  the  eve  of  a duel  ! What  a 
kind  and  excellent  friend  is  the  Seigneur  de  Bussy  ! ” 

“ Ah  ! it  is  you,  M.  de  Monsoreau,”  said  Bussy.  “ ’T  is  well. 
Bling  away  your  mask.  I know  now  with  whom  I hâve  to  deal.” 

“ Yes,  I will  do  so,”  answered  the  grand  huntsman,  and  he 
threw  off  the  black  velvet  mask. 

Diane  uttered  a faint  cry. 

The  count  was  as  livid  as  a corpse  ; his  smile  was  the  smile 
of  one  of  the  damned. 

“ Oh,  let  us  hâve  doue  with  this,  monsieur,”  said  Bussy  ; “ I 
am  not  fond  of  such  oratorical  outbursts  ; it  was  ail  very  well 
for  the  heroes  of  Homer,  who  were  demigods,  to  talk  before 
fighting;  but  I am  a man  ; a man,  however,  who  knows  not 
fear  ; fight  or  let  me  pass.” 

The  answer  of  Monsoreau  was  a hoarse,  discordant  laugh 
that  made  Diane  shudder,  but  excited  the  most  violent  anger 
in  Bussy. 

“ Stand  ont  of  my  way  ! let  me  pass,  I say  ! ” repeated  the 
young  man,  whose  blood,  for  a moment  driven  back  to  his 
heart,  now  surged  to  his  temples. 

“ Oh  ! ' — ‘ Let  me  pass  ! ’ ” answered  Monsoreau.  “ Would 
you  please  to  repeat  that  again,  M.  de  Bussy  ? ” 

“ Then  let  us  cross  swords  and  make  an  end  of  the  niatter. 
I want  to  return  home,  and  I live  far  from  here.” 

During  this  time  the  heads  of  two  more  men  rose  above  the 
bars  of  the  balcony,  and  these  two  men,  striding  over  the 
balustrade,  went  and  placed  themselves  beside  their  comrades. 
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Four  and  two  make  six,”  said  Bussy  ; where  are  tke 
others  ? ” 

They  are  waiting  at  the  door,”  answered  the  grand  hunts- 
man. 

Diane  fell  upon  lier  knees,  and,  althougli  she  tried  to  keep 
back  ber  sobs,  Bussy  lieard  thein. 

After  a quick  glance  at  lier,  lie  reflected  for  a moment, 
turned  liis  eyes  on  the  count,  and  said  : 

My  dear  count,  y ou  know  tliat  I am  a man  of  honor  ? ” 

Yes,”  answered  Monsoreau,  your  honor  is  as  stainless  as 
the  chastity  of  madame.” 

Well,  monsieur,”  said  Bussy,  with  a slight  shake  of  the 
head,  your  words  are  bitter,  but*  they  are  deserved,  and  ail 
that  must  be  settled  for  in  good  season.  However,  as  I hâve 
an  engagement  to-morrow  with  four  gentlemen  whom  you 
know,  and  as  their  daim  on  me  is  prior  to  yours,  I ask  your 
^lermission  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to-night,  pledging  you  my 
Word  that  you  shall  find  me  again,  when  and  wherever  you 
like.” 

Monsoreau  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ Hear  me,”  said  Bussy  ; I swear  by  the  living  God,  mon- 
sieur, that  when  I hâve  given  satisfaction  to  Schomberg,  D’JÊp- 
ernon,  Quëlus,  and  Maugiron,  I shall  be  at  your  service,  wholly 
and  entirely  at  your  service,  and  at  yours  alone.  Should  they 
kill  me,  your  vengeance  will  be  executed  through  their  agency, 
and  ail  will  be  over  ; should  I be,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a con- 
dition to  meet  you  ” — 

Monsoreau  turned  to  his  men. 

Forward,  my  brave  fellows  ! ” said  he  ; fall  on  him  ! ” 

Ah  ! ” cried  Bussy,  I was  mistaken  ; it  is  not  a duel,  it  is 
an  assassination.” 

You  think  so,  do  you  ? ” retorted  Monsoreau. 

Yes,  I see  it  now:  we  were  each  of  us  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  other.  But  hâve  a care,  monsieur,  the  Duc  d’Anjou  will 
take  ofPence  at  this.” 

It  is  he  who  sends  me,”  answered  Monsoreau. 

Bussy  shuddered.  Diane  raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  with  a 
groan. 

In  that  case,”  said  the  young  man,  my  appeal  is  to  Bussy 
alone.  Look  ont  for  yourselves,  cut-throats  ! ” 

And,  with  a turn  of  the  hand,  he  upset  the  prie-Dieu,  drew 
a table  toward  him  and  placed  a chair  on  top  of  it,  so  that  in 
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a second  he  had  improvised  a rampart  between  himself  and  Ms 
enemies. 

His  action  had  been  so  rapid  that  the  bnllet  fired  at  him 
from  an  arquebuse  struck  only  the  prie-Dieu,  into  which  it 
penetrated  far  ; but,  in  the  meantiine,  Bussy  had  thrown  down 
a inagnificent  side-table  of  the  tinie  of  François  I.  and  added 
it  to  his  defences. 

Diane  discovered  that  this  last  piece  of  furniture  had  been 
so  placed  as  to  hide  her  ; she  felt  that  only  by  lier  prayers 
could  she  aid  Bussy,  and  she  prayed.  Bussy  glanced  at  her, 
then  at  his  assailants,  then  at  his  improvised  rampart. 

“ Corne  on,  now,’’  he  said  ; but  hâve  a care,  my  sword 
stings.”  • 

The  bravoes,  urged  onward  by  Monsoreau,  advanced  toward 
Bussy,  who  awaited  theni  with  body  bent  forward  and  flaming 
eyes.  One  of  them  attempted  to  sieze  the  prie-Dieu,  but,  be- 
fore  his  hand  had  touched  this  part  of  the  bulwark,  the  counFs 
s Word  passed  through  an  opening  and  ran  through  the  small 
of  his  arm  up  to  the  shoulder.  The  man  screamed  and 
retreated  to  the  window. 

Bussy  then  heard  rapid  steps  in  the  corridor,  and  believed 
he  was  caught  between  two  nres. 

He  rushed  to  the  door  to  shoot  the  bolts,  but,  before  he 
reached  it,  it  was  opened. 

He  recoiled  a step  to  put  himself  in  an  attitude  to  meet  his 
new  enemies  as  well  as  his  old  ones. 

Two  men  rushed  in  through  the  door. 

Ah  ! dear  master,”  cried  one  of  them,  are  we  in  time  ? ” 

Bémy  ! ” said  the  count. 

“ And  I,  too,”  cried  another  voice  ; it  would  seem  an  assas- 
sination  is  taking  place  here  ! ” 

Bussy  recognized  the  voice,  and  uttered  a roar  of  joy. 

Saint-Luc  ! ” he  cried. 

“ Myself.” 

Aha  ! my  dear  M.  de  Monsoreau,”  said  Bussy,  I believe 
you  had  better  let  us  pass  now  ; for,  if  you  do  not  step  aside, 
we  will  pass  over  you.” 

Three  more  men  ! ” shouted  Monsoreau. 

And  three  new  bravoes  appeared  above  the  balustrade. 

‘‘  Why,  they  must  hâve  an  entire  army  ! ” said  Saint-Luc. 

Shield  him,  O Lord  ! ” prayed  Diane. 

Harlot  ! ” cried  Monsoreau,  and  he  advanced  to  strike  hêr. 
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Bussy  saw  the  niovement.  Agile  as  a tiger,  he  bounded 
over  his  intrenchment  ; his  sword  met  Monsoreau’s,  he  made 
a quick  lunge  and  touched  his  throat  ; but  the  distance  was 
too  great  ; the  wound  was  only  a scratch. 

At  the  saine  time,  five  or  six  men  rushed  on  Bussy. 

One  of  these  men  fell  under  the  sword  of  Saint-Luc. 

Forward  ! ” cried  Bémy. 

No,  no,  not  forward,”  said  Bussy  ; “on  the  contrary,  K-émy, 
carry  away  Diane.” 

Monsoreau  uttered  a yell,  and  siiatched  a sword  from  one  of 
the  newcomers. 

Kémy  hesitated. 

“ But  you  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Take  her  away  ! take  her  away  ! ” cried  Bussy.  “ I con- 
fide  her  to  your  care.” 

“ O God  ! O God  ! ” murmured  Diane,  “ aid  him  !” 

“ Corne,  madame,”  said  Bémy. 

“ Never  ! ne  ver  ! I will  ne  ver  leave  him  ! ” 

Bémy  seized  her  in  his  arms. 

“ Bussy  ! ” cried  Diane  ; “ Bussy,  help  ! help  ! ” 

The  poor  woman  was  mad  ; she  no  longer  distinguished 
friends  from  enemies  ; whoever  parted  her  from  Bussy  was 
her  mortal  foe. 

“ Go,  go,”  said  Bussy,  “ I will  be  with  you  soon.” 

“ Yes,”  howled  Monsoreau,  “ you  will  be  with  her  ; it  is 
what  I hope.” 

A shot  was  fired.  Bussy  saw  Bémy  totter,  reel,  and  then 
fall,  dragging  Diane  down  with  him. 

Bussy  uttered  a cry,  and  turned. 

“ It  is  nothing,”  said  Bémy,  “ it  was  I that  was  struck  by 
the  bullet  ; she  is  safe.” 

Three  men  flung  themselves  on  Bussy  when  his  attention 
was  distracted  by  Bémy.  Saint-Luc  came  between  these  three 
men  and  Bussy,  and  one  of  the  three  fell. 

The  two  others  recoiled. 

“ Saint-Luc,”  said  Bussy,  “ Saint-Luc,  in  the  naine  of  her 
you  love,  save  Diane  ! ” 

. “ But  you  ? ” 

“ I ? I am  a man.” 

Saint-Luc  ran  to  Diane,  who  was  on  her  knees,  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  disappeared  with  her  through  the  door. 

“ Help  ! ” cried  Monsoreau  ; “ those  on  the  stairs  corne  up  ! ” 
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Ah  ! miscreaiit  ! Ah  ! coward  ! ’’  cried  Bussy. 

Monsoreau  retired  behiiid  his  men. 

With  a back  stroke  Bussy  cleft  open  a head  ; with  a lunge 
he  pierced  a breast. 

“ That  rids  me  of  some  of  this  rubbish/’  he  said  ; then  he 
returned  behind  his  intrenchinent. 

Fly,  master,  fly  ! ” murmured  Eémy. 

What  ! fly  before  assassins  ! 

Then  leaning  toward  the  young  man  : 

Diane  raust  escape,’’  said  he  ; but  how  do  you  feel  ? ” 

Look  ont  ! said  Béiny,  look  out  ! ’’ 

Four  men  were  rushing  in  through  the  door  opening  on  the 
stairs. 

He  was  between  two  bands. 

But  he  h ad  only  one  thought. 

Diane  ! he  cried,  Diane  ! ’’ 

Then,  without  losiiig  a second,  he  swooped  down  on  these 
four  men.  Taken  by  surprise,  two  of  them  fell,  one  wounded, 
the  other  dead. 

Then  Monsoreau  advanced,  and,  with  a bound  backward, 
Bussy  was  again  beliind  his  rampart. 

Shoot  in  the  bolts,”  cried  the  grand  huntsman,  turn  the 
key  ; we  hâve  hini  now,  we  hâve  him.” 

During  this  time,  Eémy,  making  a hnal  effort,  had  crawled 
up  to  Bussy,  as  if  he  would  make  his  body  a part  of  the  ram- 
part. 

Both  sides  paused  for  a moment. 

With  his  legs  bent,  his  body  holding  fast  to  the  wall,  and 
his  sword  pointing  straight  before  him,  Bussy  east  a quick  ' 
glance  around. 

Seven  men  lay  on  the  floor,  nine  Avere  standing.  Bussy 
counted  them  Avith  his  eyes. 

But  Avhen  he  saw  those  nine  swords,  and  heard  Monsoreau 
trying  to  lash  into  fury  those  Avho  held  them,  AAdien  he  felt  his 
feet  splashing  in  blood,  this  hero,  who  had  never  known  fear, 
beheld  the  spectre  of  death  looming  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
chamber  and  beckoning  him  with  its  dismal  smile. 

Of  those  nine,’’  said  he  to  himself,  “ I shall  kill  five  more,- 
but  the  four  left  will  kill  me.  I hâve  only  strength  for  ten 
minutes’  more  fighting.  Well  ! I must  do  during  these  ten 
minutes  what  man  never  did  before  and  shall  iiCA^er  do 
again  ! ” 
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Then  taking  ofî  his  cloak  and  wrapping  it  about  his  ]eft 
arm  as  a buckler,  with  a bound  be  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  as  if  lie  deeined  it  nnworthy  of  his  famé  to  fight  any 
longer  nnder  cover. 

Then  his  sword  shot  ont  in  this  direction  and  that,  like  the 
fang  of  a coiled  viper  ; thrice  it  pierced  the  leather  of  a 
shoiilder-belt  or  the  buff  of  a jacket,  and  thrice  a thin  thread  of 
blood  ran  down  to  his  right  hand  along  the  groove  of  the  blade. 

The  cloak  was  hacked  to  pièces. 

When  two  of  their  men  fell  and  a third  retreated  the  tactics 
of  the  assassins  changed  ; they  abandoned  the  sword  ; some 
fell  on  him  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  others  fired 
off  the  pistols  they  had  hitherto  refrained  from  using.  By  his 
wonderfiil  dexterity  he  avoided  the  ballets,  now  stooping,  now 
leaping  aside.  In  this  suprême  hour  ail  his  energies  were 
multiplied  ; not  only  did  he  see,  hear,  and  act,  but  he  seemed  to 
divine  every  movement  of  his  enemies,  however  secret  or 
strdden.  The  présent  moment  was  for  Bussy  the  moment  when 
the  created  being  attains  the  very  acme  of  perfection  ; he  was 
less  than  a god,  for  he  was  mortal  ; but  he  was  surely  more 
than  a man. 

Then  he  thought  that  to  kill  Monsoreau  was  to  end  the  com- 
bat ; he  searched  for  him  among  his  assailants.  But  the  grand 
huntsman,  as  calm  as  Bussy  was  excited,  was  stationed  behind 
his  cut-throats,  loading  their  pistols  or  firing  himself  from  his 
place  of  shelter. 

But  it  was  a simple  thing  for  Bussy  to  make  an  opening  ; 
he  dashed  through  the  midst  of  the  bandits,  and  was  face  to 
face  with  Monsoreau. 

The  latter,  who  had  a loaded  pistol  in  his  hand,  airaed  and 
hred. 

The  ballet  strnck  Bussy’s  sword,  breaking  off  the  blade  six 
inches  from  the  hilt. 

Disarmed  ! ” cried  Monsoreau,  ^^disarmed  ! ’’ 

Bussy  recoiled  a step,  and,  as  he  did  so,  picked  up  his 
broken  blade. 

In  an  instant  he  had  it  fastened  to  his  wrist  by  means  of 
his  handkerchief. 

And  the  fight  was  on  anew,  exhibiting  the  iinheard  of  spec- 
tacle of  a man  almost  without  arms,  but  also  almost  without 
wounds,  holding  six  armed  men  at  bay  and  making  a rampart 
of  the  ten  corpses  piled  up  before  him. 
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The  fight  was  on  anew  and  becaine  more  terrible  than  ever. 
While  his  men  were  again  assailing  Bussy,  Monsoreau,  guessing 
that  his  enemy  was  seeking  for  a weapon,  drew  to  himself  ail 
that  were  within  the  young  man’s  reach. 

Bussy  was  surrounded.  The  fragment  of  his  sword,  hacked 
and  bent,  shook  in  his  hand  ; his  arm  was  stifî  from  fatigue  ; 
he  looked  around;  suddenly  one  of  the  corpses,  as  if  restored 
to  life,  rose  on  its  knees  and  placed  in  his  hand  a long  and  ex- 
cellent rapier. 

The  corpse  was  Bémy  ; his  last  effort  in  life  was  an  act  of 
self-devotion. 

Bussy  shouted  with  joy,  and  leaped  back,  to  free  his  hand 
from  the  handkerchief  and  to  get  rid  of  his  broken  sword, 
which  was  now  useless. 

During  the  interval,  Monsoreau  approached  Rémy,  and  fired 
a bullet  into  his  brain. 

Rémy  fell  back,  with  his  skull  shattered,  tins  time  to  rise  no 
more. 

Bussy  uttered  a cry,  or  rather  a roar. 

Now  that  he  could  defend  himself,  his  energy  returned. 
With  one  hissing  sweep  of  his  sword,  he  eut  off  a wrist  on  his 
right  and  laid  open  a cheek  on  his  left. 

This  double  stroke  cleared  his  way  to  the  door. 

As  nimble  as  he  was  strong,  he  flung  himself  against  it, 
and,  with  a violent  exertion  of  his  strength  that  made  the  wall 
tremble,  he  tried  to  break  it  in.  But  the  bolts  resisted. 

Exhausted  by  the  endeavor,  Bussy  dropped  his  right  arm, 
while  with  his  left  he  attempted  to  draw  back  the  bolts  behind 
him,  but  also  facing  his  enemies. 

During  this  time,  he  received  a bullet  in  his  thigh,  and  two 
swords  pierced  his  sides. 

But  he  had  succeeded  in  drawing  the  bolts  and  turning  the 
key.  _ 

With  a roar  of  rage,  and  sublime  in  that  rage,  he  swept  one 
of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  bandits  from  his  path,  leaped  at 
Monsoreau  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast. 

The  grand  huntsman  shrieked  ont  an  oath. 

“ Ah  ! ” cried  Bussy,  pulling  the  door  open,  ‘‘  I begin  to 
think  I shall  escape.” 

The  four  men  flung  down  their  weapons  and  threw  them- 
selves  on  Bussy  ; their  swords  could  not  reach  him,  for  his 
marvellous  address  rendered  him  invulnérable.  They  tried  to 
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stifle  him.  But,  striking  them  now  with.  the  pommel  of  his 
sword,  now  with  the  blade,  he  knocked  down  some  and  slashed 
others.  Twice  did  Monsoreau  corne  within  reach  of  the  young 
inan’s  rapier  and  twice  was  he  wounded. 

But  three  men  seized  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and  tore  it  from 
his  grasp. 

Bussy  picked  up  a carved  wooden  trivet,  which  was  used 
as  a foot-stool,  and  with  it  smote  three  men,  knocking  down 
two  of  them,  but  breaking  it  on  the  shoulder  of  the  third,  who 
held  his  ground,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into  Bussy’s  chest. 

The  young  hero  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  pulled  out  the 
dagger  and,  with  a rapid  turn,  forced  the  cut-throat  to  stab 
him  self. 

The  last  of  the  bandits  jumped  through  the  window. 

Bussy  advanced  two  steps  to  follow  him,  but  Monsoreau, 
who  Avas  lying  among  the  corpses,  lifted  his  arm  and  planted 
a knife  in  his  hip. 

Bussy  uttered  a cry,  looked  round’  for  a sword,  found  one, 
and  drove  it  Avith  such  force  through  the  grand  huntsman’s 
breast  that  he  pinned  him  to  the  floor. 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  Bussy,  “ I knoAv  not  if  death  aAvait  me, 
but,  at  least,  I hâve  witnessed  y ours.” 

Monsoreau  tried  to  answer  ; but  only  a sigh  — his  last  one 
— escaped  from  the  half-open  lips. 

Bussy  then  dragged  himself  to  the  corridor,  while  the  blood 
streamed  from  the  wound  in  his  thigh,  and  especially  from 
the  one  in  his  hip. 

He  threw  a last  look  behind  him. 

The  moon  had  just  emerged  from  a cloud  in  ail  its  splendor  ; 
its  beams  entered  this  chamber  inundated  Avith  blood,  shone  on 
the  Avindow,  and  illuminated  the  Avalls  that  Avere  hacked  by 
swords  and  pierced  by  balls,  and  lightly  touched,  as  they 
passed,  the  pale  features  of  the  dead,  many  of  whose  faces 
bore,  even  in  death,  the  savage  and  menacing  gaze  of  the 
assassin. 

At  the  sight  of  this  field  of  battle,  peopled  by  his  valor, 
wounded  though  he  was,  dying  though  he  might  be,  Bussy  felt 
his  soûl  exalted  by  a pride  that  Avas  sublime. 

As  he  had  said,  he  had  done  what  no  man  but  he  could  do. 

There  now  remained  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  escape,  to 
fly  ; he  could  fly  Avithout  dishonor,  for  he  Avas  flying  before 
the  dead. 
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But  ail  was  not  over  for  the  luckless  yoimg  hero. 

When  he  came  to  the  staircase  he  saw  the  glitter  of  arm  s in 
the  courtyard  ; a shot  was  fired  ; a bullet  crashed  through  his 
shoulder. 

The  courtyard  was  guarded. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  little  window  through  which  Diane 
had  expressed  her  intention  of  watching  the  combat  on  the 
next  day,  and  he  dragged  hirnself  to  it  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

It  was  open,  and  through  it  shone  the  light  of  the  innumer- 
able  stars  that  gemmed  the  beautiful  sky. 

Bussy  shut  and  bolted  the  door  behind  him. 

He  raised  hirnself  up  to  the  window  with  great  difficulty,  be- 
strode  the  sill,  and  measured  with  his  eyes  the  distance  to  the 
iron  trellis,  wondering  if  he  could  jump  to  the  other  side  of  it. 

“ Oh  ! I shall  never  hâve  the  strength  ! ’’  he  murmured. 

But  at  that  moment  he  heard  steps  on  the  stairs  ; it  was  the 
second  band  coming  up. 

He  was  now  utterly  defenceless  ; he  must  make  an  effort. 
With  the  aid  of  the  only  hand  and  the  oiilj'-  foot  that  could  be 
used  by  him,  he  took  a leap. 

But,  while  doing  so,  the  sole  of  his  boot  slipped  on  the 
stone. 

His  feet  had  trampled  in  so  much  blood  ! 

He  fell  on  the  iron  points;  some  of  them  penetrated  his 
body  ; others  caught  his  clothes,  and  he  hung  suspended. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  only  friend  now  left  him  in  the  world. 

Saint-Luc  ! ” he  cried,  help  ! Saint-Luc  ! help  ! ’’ 

Ah  ! so  it  is  you,  M.  de  Bussy,’’  answered  a voice  that 
came  from  a clump  of  trees. 

Bussy  started.  The  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  Saint-Luc. 

“ Saint-Luc  !”  he  cried  again,  “ help  ! help  ! hâve  no  fear 
about  Diane.  I bave  killed  Monsoreau.” 

He  hoped  Saint-Luc  was  hiding  in  the  neighborhood  and 
would  corne  in  resiDonse  to  these  tidings. 

“ Ah  ! our  friend  Monsoreau  is  killed,  then  ? ” said  another 
voice. 

Yes.” 

Capital  ! ” 

And  Bussy  saw  two  men  advancing  from  the  trees  ; they 
were  both  masked. 

Gentlemen,”  said  Bussy,  “ gentlemen,  help  a poor  gentle- 
man who  can  yet  escape  if  you  aid  him.” 
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What  cio  you  say,  monseigneur  ? ” asked  one  of  the  two, 
in  a low  voice. 

How  thoughtless  you  are  ! ’’  said  the  other. 

“ Monseigneur  ! ” cried  Bussy,  who  liad  heard  thein,  for  the 
desperate  nature  of  his  position  had  sharpened  his  senses  to 
the  highest  degree  ; monseigneur  ! save  me  and  I will  pardon 
you  for  betraying  me.” 

“ You  hear  ? ” said  the  masked  man. 

“ What  are  your  orders  ? ” 

Of  course  to  save  him.” 

Then  he  added  in  a tone  of  mockery  and  with  a smile  which 
his  mask  concealed  : 

From  further  suffering.” 

Bussy  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  voice  that  had 
dared  to  speak  jeeringly  at  such  a moment. 

“ Oh  ! I am  lost  ! ” he  murmured. 

^ At  the  same  moment  the  muzzle  of  an  arquebuse  was  placée! 
against  his  breast  and  the  weapon  was  fired.  Bussy’s  head 
fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  hands  stiffeiied. 

Assassin  ! ” said  he,  be  accursed  ! ” 

And  he  expired  with  the  name  of  Diane  on  his  lips. 

Drcî^s  of  his  blood  fell  from  the  trellis  upon  him  who  had 
been  addressed  as  monseigneur. 

Is  he  dead  ? ” cried  several  men,  who,  after  breaking  open 
the  door,  appeared  at  the  window. 

Yes,”  answered  Aurilly,  but  fly  ; remember  that  his 
highness  the  Duc  d’Anjou  was  the  friend  and  protector  of  M. 
de  Bussy.” 

The  men  asked  no  better  thaii  to  fly  ; they  vanished. 

The  duke  heard  the  Sound  of  their  footsteps  as  they  fled 
until  it  died  away  and  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

Now,  Aurilly,”  said  he,  go  ujistairs  and  throw  Mon- 
soreau’s  body  ont  of  the  window.” 

Aurilly /lid  so.  He  recognized  the  grand  huntsman’s  body 
among  the  heaps  of  corpses,  raised  it  on  his  shoulder,  and,  as 
he  had(been  ordered,  threw  it  out  of  the  window;  as  it  fell  it 
spattered  the  clothes  of  the  duke  with  blood. 

François  rummaged  the  pockets  in  the  grand  huntsman’s 
jerkin,  and  drew  out  of  one  of  them  the  act  of  alliance  he  had 
signed  with  his  own  princely  hand. 

I hâve  got  what  I was  îooking  for,”  said  he.  We  hâve 
nothing  more  to  do  here.” 
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And  Diane  ? asked  Aurilly  from  the  window. 

Oh,  faith,  I ’in  no  longer  in  love  with  her,  and,  as  she  did 
not  recognize  us,  imtie  her.  Untie  also  Saint-Luc,  and  let 
both  of  them  go  where  they  like.” 

Aurilly  disappeared. 

This  document  won’t  make  me  king  of  France,’’  said  the 
duke,  tearing  the  act  into  pièces  ; “ but  neither  will  it  cause 
me  to  be  beheaded  for  high  treason.” 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

HOW  BROTHER  GORENFLOT  FOUND  HIMSELF  MORE  THAN  EVER 
BETWEEX  A GIBBET  AXD  AN  ABBEY. 

The  conspiracy  we  hâve  described  retained  its  comedy  feat- 
ures  to  the  very  end  ; neither  the  Swiss,  who  had  been,  as  it 
were,  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  of  intrigue,  nor  the 
French  guards,  who  had  lain  in  wait  at  one  of  its  confluents 
and  spread  their  nets  for  the  big  fishes,  had  been  able  to  catch 
even  the  small  fry. 

Ail  had  managed  to  escape  through  the  burial-vault. 

No  one  was  seen  to  leave  the  abbey  ; and  this  was  the  reason 
why  Grillon,  after  the  door  was  broken  in,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  thirty  men  and  invaded  the  convent  of  Sainte  Gene- 
viève, accompanied  by  the  King. 

The  silence  of  death  reigned  throughout  the  vast  and  gloomy 
structure. 

Grillon,  being  a trained  warrior,  would  hâve  preferred  a great 
uproar  ; he  feared  an  ambush. 

But  in  vain  were  scouts  sent  in  advance,  in  vain  were  doors 
and  Windows  opened,  in  vain  was  the  crypt  searched  in  every 
direction  — the  place  seemed  entirely  deserted. 

The  King  marched  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers,  sword  in 
hand,  and  crying  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

“ Ghicot  ! Ghicot  ! ” 

Nobod}’  answered.' 

“ I wonder  hâve  they  killed  him  ? ” said  Henri.  Mordieu  ! 
if  they  hâve  they  shall  pay  for  my  jester  the  full  value  of  a 
nobleman.” 
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Yoii  are  right,  sire/’  answered  Grillon,  for  he  is  oiie  of 
the  bravest  men  that  ever  lived.” 

Chicot  did  not  reply,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  then 
engaged  in  flagellating  M.  de  Mayenne  and  took  so  keen  a 
pleasnre  in  the  task  that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  what  was 
passing  aronnd  him. 

However,  when  the  dnke  had  vanished,  when  Gorenflot  had 
fainted,  as  nothing  now  diverted  his  attention,  he  heard  the 
call  and  recognized  the  royal  voice. 

This  way,  my  son,  this  way,”  he  shonted,  with  ail  the 
strength  of  his  lungs,  while  at  the  saine  time  trying  to  raise 
Gorenflot  to  a sitting  position. 

He  succeeded  and  propped  him  up  against  a tree. 

The  force  he  was  obliged  to  expend  on  this  charitable  work 
robbed  his  voice  of  some  of  its  sonorousness,  so  that  for  a 
moment  Henri  believed  the  cry  he  heard  was  the  cry  of  a 
person  in  pain. 

It  was  .nothing  of  the  sort,  however;  on  the  contrary,  Chicot 
was  in  a state  of  the  most  delightfnl  exultation  and  triumph. 
But  when  his  eyes  were  tnrned  on  the  monk,  who  was,  certainly, 
in  most  piteous  case,  he  asked  him  self  whether  he  ought  to  let 
daylight  into  that  treacherous  pannch  or  treat  that  preposterous 
wine-barrel  with  cleniency. 

He  stared,  then,  at  Gorenflot  as  Augustns  must  hâve  once 
stared  for  a moment  at  Cinna. 

Gorenflot  returned  gradiially  to  consciousness,  and,  stupid  as 
he  was,  he  had  no  illusion  as  to  what  he  might  expect  ; besides, 
he  was  not  unlike  those  animais  Avhich,  being  constantly  the 
prey  of  man,  hâve  an  instinctive  feeling  that  no  hand  will  ever 
touch  them  except  to  beat  them.  no  mouth  ever  corne  near  them 
except  to  devour  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  when  he  again  opened  his  eyes. 

M.  Chicot  ! ” he  cried. 

Hum  ! so  you  ’re  not  dead  ? ” said  the  Gascon. 

My  kind  friend,”  continued  the  monk,  making  an  effort  to 
join  his  hands  beforehis  enormous  stomach,  surely  you  would 
not  deliver  your  Gorenflot  to  his  persecutors  ? ” 

Bascal  ! ” answered  Chicot,  but  in  a tone  the  tenderness  of 
which  was  poorly  disguised. 

Gorenflot  set  up  a howl. 

Having  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  his  hands  together,  he 
wrung  them. 
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“ I who  hâve  eaten  so  many  good  dinners  with  you/’  he 
cried,  in  a voice  choked  by  tears  ; I who  hâve  drimk  with 
you,  and  that  so  gracefnlly  and  elegantly  that  you  hâve  called 
me  the  King  of  the  Sponges  ; I who  nsed  to  be  so  fond  of  the 
fat  pullets  you  ordered  at  the  Corne  d? Abondance  that  I never 
left  anything  behind  me  except  the  bones  ! ’’ 

This  climax  appeared  sublime  to  Chicot  and  decided  him  in 
favor  of  clemency. 

“ Oh,  Lord  ! there  they  are  ! ” cried  Gorenflot,  trying  to  rise, 
but  not  succeeding  ; “ there  they  are  ! they  are  coming,  I ’m  a 
dead  man  ! Oh  ! dear,  dear  M.  Chicot,  help  me  ! 

And  the  monk,  not  being  able  to  get  up,  adopted  the  easier 
plan  of  throwing  himself  flat  on  the  ground. 

Lise,”  said  Chicot. 

You  forgive  me  ? ’’ 

“ We  ’ll  see.” 

^‘^(iou  hâve  beaten  me  so  much  that  I think  I ’m  punished 
enough  already.” 

Chicot  burst  out  laughing.  The  wits  of  the  poor  monk  were 
so  addled  that  he  actually  believed  he  had  received  the  lashes 
served  out  to  Mayenne. 

‘‘  You  are  laughing,  my  good  M.  Chicot  ? ’’  said  he. 

“ Of  course  I ’m  laughing,  you  donkey.” 

“ Then  I shall  live.” 

Perhaps.’’ 

Oh,  you  would  never  laugh  if  your  Gorenflot  was  going  to 
die.’^ 

‘‘  The  matter  does  not  rest  with  me,’’  answered  Chicot,  it 
rests  with  the  King  ; the  King  alone  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death.” 

Making  a strong  effort,  Gorenflot  managed  to  get  on  his  two 
knees. 

At  this  moment  the  darkiiess  was  dispelled  by  a dazzling 
light;  men  in  embroidered  costumes,  and  with  swords  that 
flashed  in  the  glare  of  the  torches,  surrounded  the  two  friends. 

Oh  ! Chicot  ! my  dear  Chicot  ! ” cried  the  King,  “ how 
glad  I am  to  see  you  again  ! ” 

You  hear,  my  dear  M.  Chicot,”  said  the  monk,  in  an  un- 
dertone,  “this  great  prince  is  glad  to  see  you  again.” 

“ Well  ? ” 

“ Well  ! in  his  gladness  he  won’t  refuse  you  anything  you 
ask  of  him  ; ask  him  to  pardon  me.” 
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What  ! ask  a favor  of  the  abominable  Herod  ? ” 

“ Hush  ! hush  ! silence,  my  dear  M.  Chicot.” 

^^Well,  sire,”  inquired  Chicot,  turning  round  toward  the 
King,  how  many  of  thein  hâve  yoii  caught  ? ” 

Conjiteor  ! said  Gorenflot. 

“ Not  one,”  answered  Crillon.  “ The  traitors  ! they  must  hâve 
found  some  avenue  of  escape  unknowii  to  us.” 

It  is  probable,”  said  Chicot. 

But  you  saw  them  ? ” asked  the  King. 

“ Certainly,  I saw  them.” 

U Ail?” 

From  the  first  to  the  last.” 

You  recognized  them,  T suppose  ? ” 

‘^No,  sire.” 

How  is  it  you  did  not  recognize  them  ? ” 

I should  say  I recognized  one  of  them,  and  yet  ” — 

And  yet  ? ” 

His  face  was  n’t  the  part  of  him  I recognized,  either,  sire.” 

And  whom  did  you  recognize  ? ” 

M.  de  Mayenne.” 

“ M.  de  Mayenne  ? The  man  to  whom  you  owed  a ” — 

Well,  we  are  now  quits,  sire.” 

Ah,  tell  me  ail  about  it.  Chicot.” 

“ Later  on,  my  son,  later  on  ; let  us  now  give  our  attention 
to  the  présent.” 

Confiteor  ! ” repeated  Gorenflot. 

Ah  ! you  hâve  made  a prisoner,”  said  Crillon,  suddenly, 
laying  his  heavy  hand  on  Gorenflot,  who  in  spite  of  the  résist- 
ance afforded  by  his  enormous  bulk,  bent  under  the  pressure. 

The  monk  became  speechless. 

Chicot  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  allowed  ail  the  anguish 
that  can  spring  from  the  niost  abject  terror  to  fill  the  unfortu- 
nate  monk’s  heart  for  a moment. 

Gorenflot  nearly  fainted  a second  time  when  he  saw  so  many 
wrathful  faces  around  him. 

At  last,  after  a silence  during  which  Gorenflot  fancied  he 
heard  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  sounding  in  his  ears. 
Chicot  said  : 

Sire,  look  well  at  that  monk.” 

One  of  the  bystanders  brought  a torch  close  to  Gorenflot’s 
face;  he  closed  his  eyes,  thinking  that  thus  he  might  pass 
more  easily  from  this  world  into  the  next. 
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The  preacher  Gorenflot  ! ” cried  Henri. 

“ Confiteor,  confiteor,  confiteor,’’  repeated  the  monk,  rapidly. 

Gorenflot  himself/’  answered  Chicot. 

“ He  who  ’’  — 

Yes,’’  interrupted  the  Gascon. 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  the  King,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 

The  perspiration  that  streamed  down  Goreiiflot’s  cheeks 
would  hâve  filled  a bucket. 

And  there  was  soine  reason  for  tins.  The  sound  of  clash ing 
swords  rang  ont,  as  if  the  weapons  themselves  had  becoine 
endowed  with  life  and  were  quivering  with  anger. 

Some  of  those  présent  approached  him  with  menacing  looks. 

Gorenflot  felt  rather  than  saw  they  were  near  him,  and 
uttered  a feeble  cry. 

“ Wait/’  said  Chicot,  “ the  King  miist  know  everything.” 

And  he  took  Henri  aside. 

My  son,”  said  he,  in  a whisper,  give  God  thanks  for 
allowing  this  holy  inan  to  be  born,  some  thirty-five  years  ago  ; 
for  it  is  he  who  has  saved  ns  ail.” 

“ How  is  that  ? ” 

‘Ht  was  he  who  related  to  me  the  whole  conspiracy,  from 
Alpha  to  Oméga.” 

“ When  ? ” 

“Nearly  a week  ago;  so  that  if  your  Majesty’s enemies  ever 
find  him,  he  is  a dead  man.” 

Gorenflot  heard  only  the  last  words. 

“ A dead  man  ! ” 

And  he  fell  flat  on  the  ground  again. 

“ So  worthy  a man,”  said  the  King,  casting  a friendly  glance 
on  this  mass  of  flesh  which,  to  the  eye  of  any  sensible  man, 
represented  only  an  inordinate  lump  of  matter  calculated  to 
absorb  and  quench  any  sparks  of  intelligence  that  resided 
within  it,  “ so  worthy  a man  must  be  shielded  by  oui*  protec- 
tion.” 

Gorenflot  caught  in  its  flight  that  benevolent  look,  and,  like 
the  mask  of  the  ancient  parasite,  smiled  ou  one  side  of  his  face 
down  to  the  teeth,  and  whimpered  ou  the  other  up  to  his  ear. 

“ Aud  y ou  will  do  well  to  shield  him,  my  Kiiig,”  answered 
Chicot,  “ for  he  is  one  of  the  most  astonishingly  meritorious 
servants  you  hâve.” 

“ What  do  you  think,  then,  I ought  to  do  with  him  ? ” in- 
quired  the  King. 
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I think  tliat  as  long  as  he  remains  in  Paris  he  will  run  a 
great  risk.’’ 

If  I gave  him  gnards  ? said  the  King. 

Gorenflot  heard  this  suggestion  of  Henri. 

Good  ! said  he.  It  looks  as  if  I shonld  get  off  with 
imprisonment.  I shonld  certainly  prefer  that  to  the  strappado, 
if  they  feed  me  as  well.” 

No,”  said  Chicot,  ‘Gt  is  n’t  necessaiy  ; ail  yon  hâve  to  do 
is  to  let  me  take  him  with  me.” 

Where  ? ” 

To  my  lodgings.” 

Then  take  him,  but  retnrn  to  the  Louvre  ; I am  going  there 
to  find  my  friends  and  préparé  them  for  to-morrow.” 

Pise,  reverend  father,”  said  Chicot  to  the  nionk. 

‘‘  He  can  jeer  at  me  ! Oh,  what  a hard  heart  ! ” murmured 
Gorenflot. 

Get  up,  you  behst,”  added  Chicot,  in  an  undertone,  hitting 
him  in  the  back  with  his  knee. 

Ah  ! I know  I hâve  deserved  this  ! ” cried  Gorenflot. 

What  ’s  that  he  says  ? ” inquired  the  King. 

Sire,”  returned  Chicot,  he  remembers  ail  his  fatigues,  he 
is  recounting  ail  his  tortures,  and,  as  I hâve  promised  him 
your  Majesty’s  protection,  he  says,  with  a full  consciousness 
of  his  merits  : ‘ I know  I hâve  deserved  this  ! ’ ” 

Pool*  devil  ! ” said  the  King.  Be  sure  you  take  good 
care  of  him,  Chicot.” 

“ Oh,  you  may  be  quite  sure  I shall.  He  fll  want  for 
nothing,  as  long  as  he  is  with  me.” 

Ah  ! M.  Chicot  ! ” cried  Gorenflot,  “ my  dear  M.  Chicot, 
where  are  they  going  to  take  me  ? ” 

You  fll  soon  know.  Meanwhile,  thank  his  Majesty,  thou 
mountain  of  iniquity,  thank  his  Majesty.” 

For- what  ? ” 

Thank  him,  I tell  you.” 

Sire,”  stammered  Gorenflot,  “since  your  gracions  Maj- 
esty ” — 

Yes,”  interrupted  Henri,  I know  ail  you  did  for  me  after 
your  journey  to  Lyons,  during  the  night  of  the  League,  and, 
finally,  to-day.  Kest  assured  you  shall  be  rewarded  according 
to  your  deserts.” 

Gorenflot  heaved  a sigh. 

Where  is  Panurge  ? ” asked  Chicot. 
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In  the  stable,  poor  beast  ! 

“ Well,  go  and  get  him  ; then  ride  back  on  him  here/’ 

Yes,  M.  Chicot/^ 

And  the  monk  went  away  as  fast  as  he  conld,  astonisbed 
that  110  gnards  followed  him. 

‘‘Now,  son/^  said  Chicot,  ‘^kee]i  twenty  men  for  your 
own  escort,  and  send  teii  others  with  M.  de  Grillon.’’ 

Where  am  I to  send  them  ? ” 

“ To  the  Hôtel  d’Anjou;  let  them  bring  your  brother  back 
with  them.” 

Why  should  I do  so  ? ” 

To  prevent  him  from  escaping  a second  time.” 

a Why,  lias  my  brother  ” — 

Do  you  think  you  acted  iinwisely  in  following  my  advice 
to-day  ? ” 

“ No,  la  mordieu  ! ” 

“ Then  do  as  I tell  you.” 

Henri  ordered  the  colonel  of  the  Trench  gnards  to  bring  the 
Duc  d’Anjou  to  the  Louvre. 

Grillon,  who  was  anything  but  partial  to  the  prince,  started 
immediately. 

And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? ” inquired  Henri. 

“ Oh,  I am  waiting  for  my  saint.” 

But  you  ’ll  corne  to  the  Louvre  ? ” 

“ In  an  hour.” 

Then  I ’ll  leave  you.” 

Go,  my  son.” 

Henri  went  off,  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  attendants. 

As  for  Chicot,  he  took  his  way  to  the  stables.  When  he 
entered  the  courtyard,  he  saw  Gorenflot  mounted  on  Panurge. 

The  idea  never  entered  the  poor  wretch’s  head  of  attempting 
to  escajie  the  fate  he  believed  awaited  him. 

Corne,”  said  Chicot,  taking  Panurge  by  the  halter,  let  us 
make  haste,  we  are  expected.” 

Gorenflot  did  not  offer  the  slightest  résistance,  but  he  shed 
so  many  tears  that  he  was  actually  growing  thiimer. 
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IN  WHICH  CHICOT  GUESSES  WHY  d’ÉPERNON  HAD  BLOOD  ON  HIS 
FEET  AND  NONE  IN  HIS  CHEEKS. 

The  King,  on  returning  to  the  Louvre,  foiind  his  friends 
had  retired  and  were  sleeping  peacefully. 

Historical  events  hâve  this  singular  influence  ; they  lend 
to  the  incidents  that  hâve  preceded  them  a certain  reflected 
grandeur. 

Those  of  our  readers,  then,  who  are  interested  in  the  events 
that  were  to  take  place  on  this  very  morning  — for  it  was  two 
o’clock  when  the  King  retnçned  to  the  Louvre  — and  who  will 
hâve  their  interest  enhanced  by  their  prévision  of  what  was  to 
occur,  will,  perhaps,  also  be  soinewhat  moved  by  witnessing 
the  visit  of  the  King,  after  almost  losing  his  crown,  to  his 
three  friends,  those  friends  who,  in  a few  hours,  will  risk  their 
lives  in  his  cause. 

The  poet,  whose  privilège  it  is,  not  to  foresee,  but  to  divine, 
will,  we  are  sure,  find  a certain  melancholy  charin  in  the 
aspect  of  those  youthful  faces,  now  reposing  tranquilly,  like 
brothers,  in  the  household  dormitory,  on  couches  stationed  side 
by  side,  a sinile  of  confidence  playing  on  their  lips. 

Henri  stepped  softly  among  them,  followed  by  Chicot,  who, 
after  seeing  that  his  friend  Gorenfiot  was  placed  in  safe  keep- 
ing,  had  made  his  way  back  to  the  palace. 

One  bed  was  einpty  — D’Epernon’s. 

‘Œot  returned  yet  ? the  thoughtless  fellow  ! ” murmured 
the  King  ; “ what  an  unfortunate  fool  he  must  be  ! He  is  to 
fight  Bussy,  the  bravest  man  in  France,  Bussy,  the  most  dan- 
gerous  man  in  the  whole  world,  and  this  is  ail  the  concern  the 
matter  gives  him  ! ” 

“ It  looks  that  way  at  présent,”  said  Chicot. 

Some  of  my  people  must  at  once  go  in  search  of  M. 
d’Épernon,  and  bring  him  back  ! ” cried  Henri.  Some  one 
go  for  Miron,  too  ; I want  him  to  send  this  madcap  fast  asleep, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not  ; a sound  sleep  will  strengthen  and 
toughen  him,  will  put  him  in  good  condition  to  defend  him- 
self.” 

Sire,”  said  an  usher,  M.  d’Epernon  has  just  corne  in.” 

D’Épernon  had,  in  fact,  corne  in  a little  before.  When  he 
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learned  of  the  King’s  return,  and  siispected  that  liis  Majesty 
would  visit  the  eommon  apartnient  of  the  minions,  he  stole 
rapidiy  thither,  hoping  that  he  might  get  there  before  Henri, 
and  that  his  absence  wonld  not  be  discovered. 

But  several  persons  were  looking  for  him,  and,  as  we  hâve 
seen,  his  arrivai  was  annoimced  to  the  Iving, 

Seeing  that  he  was  in  for  a scolding,  he  felt  considerably 
enibarrassed  as  he  approached  the  threshold. 

“ Ah  ! so  here  you  are  at  last  î ’’  said  Henri  ; corne  here, 
you  wretched  scamp,  and  look  at  yonr  friends.” 

D’Epernon  looked  round  him,  and  signified  by  a gestnre  tlfat 
he  had  seen  them. 

“ Look  at  yonr  friends:  theyhave  soin e eommon  sense  ; they 
nnderstand  the  importance  of  what  is  abont  to  take  place  to- 
morrow,  while  yon,  wretch  that  you  are,  instead  of  praying  as 
they  hâve  doue,  and  sleeping  as  they  are  doing  now,  hâve  been 
running  throiigh  the  streets  and  spending  yonr  time  in  every  sort 
of  debanchery.  Corbleu  ! how  pale  you  are  ! A nice  figure 
you’ll  présent  to-morrow,  when  you  look  such  a wreck  to- 
night  ! ” 

D’Epernon’s  pallor  was,  indeed,  very  noticeable,  though  the 
last  remark  of  the  King  called  uyi  a little  color  in  his  cheeks 
for  a moment. 

Well,”  continued  Henri,  go  to  bed  now  ; I order  you  to  do 
so,  and  sleep  if  you  can.  Do  you  think  you  can  sleep  ? ” 

I sleep  ! of  course,”  answered  D’Epernon,  as  if  such  a 
question  was  almost  an  insult. 

But  what  time  hâve  you  for  sleeping  ? Do  you  know  that 
you  are  to  light  at  daybreak  ? Do  you  know  that  in  this  unfort- 
unate  season  the  sun  rises  at  four  o’clock  ? It  is  now  two  ; 
so  you  hâve  barely  two  h ours  to  rest.” 

‘HJ)h,  a great  deal  can  be  done  in  two  hours,  if  you  employ 
them  wisely,”  D’Epernon  answered. 

Then  you  ’ll  sleep  ? ” 

‘‘  Soundly,  I assure  you,  sire.” 

‘‘  I don’t  believe  a word  of  it.” 

« Why  so  ? ” 

“ Because  you  are  excited,  you  are  thinking  of  to-morrow. 
A las  ! you  are  right,  for  to-morrow  is  to-day  ; but  I try  to 
forget  it,  try  to  imagine  that  the  fatal  hour  is  still  distant.” 

“ Sire,  I will  sleep,  I promise  you,”  said  D’Épernon.  ‘‘  But 
how  can  I sleep  if  your  Majesty  will  not  let  me  sleep  ?” 
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That  ’s  very  triie/’  saicl  C'hicot. 

D’Épernon  undressed  and  got  into  bed,  ail  the  time  looking 
so  cal  ni  and  confident  that  Chicot,  as  well  as  the  King,  con- 
sidered  his  bearing  a good  omen  for  the  coming  dnel. 

He  ’s  as  brave  as  Cæsar,^’  answered  the  King. 

So  brave,”  said  Chicot,  scratching  his  ear,  “ that,  upon  my 
soûl,  I can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  it.” 

Look,  he  is  already  asleep.” 

Chicot  drew  near  the  bed,  for  he  could  not  believe  that 
D’Épernon’s  serenity  was  as  imperturbable  as  such  a profound 
slumber  would  indicate. 

‘‘  Oh  ! oh  ! ” he  exclaimed,  suddenly. 

What  is  the  matter  ? ” asked  the  King. 

See  ! ” 

And  Chicot  pointed  to  D’Épernon’s  boots. 

Blood  ! ” niurmured  the  King. 

‘‘  Yes,  he  has  been  walking  in  blood,  my  son.  What  a 
régulai*  Hector  oui*  friend  is  ! ” 

“ Do  you  think  he  is  wounded  ? ” asked  the  King,  anxiously. 

“ Konsense  ! he  would  hâve  told  us  if  he  were.  And  besides, 
uiiless  he  were  wounded,  like  Achilles,  in  the  heel  ” — 

Stop  ! his  doublet  is  also  spotted  ; look  at  the  sleeve. 
What  has  happened,  I wonder  ? ” 

Perhaps  he  killed  some  one,”  answered  Chicot. 

“ Why  should  he  do  so  ? ” 

“ To  keep  his  hand  in.” 

“ It  is  strange,  is  it  not  ? ” said  the  King. 

Chicot  scratched  his  ear  with  a much  more  serions  air  than 
usual. 

“ Hum  ! hum  ! ” he  muttered. 

You  donT  answer.” 

“ Yes,  I do.  I say  ^ hum  ! hum  ! ’ That  means  a great  deal, 
in  my  opinion.” 

“ Good  God  ! ” cried  Henri,  “ what  is  this  that  is  happening 
around  me,  and  what  sort  of  a future  am  I to  expect  ? 
Luckily,  to-morrow  ” — 

To-day,  my  son  ; you  are  always  making  a jumble  of 
things.” 

Yes,  you  are  right.” 

‘‘  Well,  what  about  to-day,  then  ? ” 

To-day  I shall  be  quite  easy  in  my  mind.’ 

‘‘  Why  do  you  think  so  ? ” 
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Because  these  infernal  Angevines  will  be  slain.” 

You  believe  so,  Henri 

I ara  sure  of  it  ; my  raen  are  brave.” 

‘‘  I never  heard  that  the  Angevines  were  cowards.” 

“I  don’t  say  so,  either;  but  ray  friends  are  so  strong. 
Look  at  Schoniberg’s  arras.  Did  you  ever  see  such  splendid 
muscle  ? ” 

But  did  you  ever  see  Antraguet’s  ? ” 

“ And  then,  see  what  an  expression  of  resolution  and  com- 
mand  there  dwells  on  Quélus’s  lips  ; and  look  at  Maugiron’s 
forehead,  what  an  air  of  impe rions  pride  sits  on  it  even  in  his 
sleep.  Those  who  own  such  faces  cannot  fail  to  conquer. 
When  the  lightning  that  flashes  from  these  eyes  strikes  their 
enemies,  their  enemies  will  be  half  vanquished.” 

Ah  ! my  dear  friend,”  said  Chicot,  sadly  shaking  his  head, 

I know  of  eyes  as  bright  under  brows  as  haughty  that  shoot 
forth  flashes  as  terrible  as  those  upon  which  you  rely.  Is  this 
ail  you  hâve  to  trust  to  ? ” 

“No,  corne  and  I will  show  you  something.” 

“ Where  ? ” 

“ In  my  cabinet.” 

“ And  does  this  something  you  are  about  to  show  me  give 
you  assurance  of  victory  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Corne  along,  then.” 

“ Wait  a moment.” 

And  Henri  approached  the  couches  of  the  young  men. 

“ Why  ? ” inquired  Chicot. 

“ I do  not  want  to  do  anything  to-day,  or  rather  to-morrow, 
that  might  sadden  and  depress  them.  And  so  I wish  to  bid 
them  farewell  now.” 

Chicot  nodded. 

“ Do  so,  my  son,”  said  he. 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  Chicot  uttered  these  few  words 
was  so  melancholy  that  it  sent  a shudder  through  Henri’s  veins 
and  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

“ Adieu,  my  friends,”  he  murmured  ; “ adieu,  my  loyal 
friends.” 

Chicot  turned  his  head  ; his  heart  was  no  more  marble  than 
that  of  the  King.  But  his  eyes  were  soon  carried  back, 
as  if  by  an  irrésistible  attraction,  to  the  faces  of  the  young 
favorites. 
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Henri  stooped  down  and  imprinted  a light  kiss  on  each  of 
their  foreheads. 

The  faint  light  of  a taper  alone  illumined  the  scene,  giving 
a fnnereal  tinge  to  the  draperies  of  the  chamber  and  the  coun- 
tenances  of  the  actors. 

Chicot  was  not  superstitions  ; but  when  Henri’s  lips  touched 
the  foreheads  of  Maugiron,  Quélus,  and  Schomberg,  it  looked 
to  his  imagination  as  if  a living  man,  weighed  down  by  a 
sorrow  that  was  inconsolable,  had  corne  to  bid  a last  farewell 
to  the  dead  who  were  already  lying  in  their  toinbs- 

“ Queer  ! ’’  said  Chicot  to  himself,  I never  had  this  feeling 
before  ; poor  bo3^s  ! ” 

Shortly  after  the  King  had  finished  embracing  his  friends, 
D’Épernon  opened  his  eyes  to  see  if  lie  had  left  the  rooin. 

He  had  just  passed  ont  fromit,  leaning  on  Chicot’s  arm. 

D’Épernon  jumped  out  of  bed  and  began  to  efface,  as  well 
as  he  could,  the  stains  of  blood  on  his  boots  and  doublet. 

This  occupation  brought  back  to  his  mind  the  scene  in  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille. 

“ Ail  the  blood  I hâve  in  my  body,’’  he  said,  “ would  not 
suffice  to  satiate  that  man  who,  with  his  own  simple  arm,  shed 
so  much  blood  to-night.” 

And  he  went  to  bed  again. 

As  for  Henri,  he  led  Chicot  to  his  cabinet,  and,  opening  a 
long  ebony  coffer  lined  with  white  satin  : 

Corne  here,”  said  he,  “ and  look.” 

“ I see,”  ansAvered  Chicot,  swords.  Well,  what  about 
them  ? ” 

Yes,  swords,  but  swords  that  hâve  been  blessed,  my  dear 
friend.” 

“ By  whom  ? ” 

“ By  our  holy  father  the  pope  himself,  who  has  granted  me 
this  favor.  To  send  this  coffer  to  Rome  and  get  it  back  again 
cost  me  twenty  horses  and  four  men  ; but  I hâve  the  swords.” 

Are  they  sharp  ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly.  But  their  peculiar  and  highest  merit  is  that 
they  are  blessed.” 

“ Oh,  I know  ail  that  ; but  I am  not  the  less  pleased  on  that 
account  to  learn  that  they  are  sharp.” 

Pagan  ! ” 

Very  well,  my  son  ; and  now,  let  us  speak  of  other  things.” 

As  y ou  like  ; but  be  quick.” 
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You  want  to  sleep  ? ” 

“ No,  I want  to  pray.” 

In  that  case  we  had  better  speak  of  matters  of  business  at 
once.  Yon  bave  sent  for  M.  d’Anjou  ? ” 

“ Yes,  he  is  waiting  below.” 

‘‘  What  do  yon  intend  to  do  witli  biin  ? ” 

“ Throw  him  into  the  Bastile.” 

‘‘  A wise  détermination.  But  see  to  it  that  liis  dungeon  is 
very  deep  and  very  secnre  ; the  sort  of  a dungeon,  for  exainple, 
that  was  occnpied  by  the  constable  Saint  Paul  or  Jacques 
d’ Armagnac.” 

Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  point.” 

“ I know  where  you  can  purchase  the  most  beautiful  black 
velvet  you  ever  saw,  my  son.” 

“ Chicot  ! he  is  my  brother.” 

“ You  are  correct  ; of  course,  at  court  the  family  rnourning  is 
violet.  I)o  you  intend  to  speak  to  him  ? ” 

Yes,  certainly  I shall  doso,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving  him  of  ail  hope  by  showing  him  that  his  plots  are 
discovered.”  • 

Ilum  ! ” muttered  Chicot. 

Do  you  think  I expose  myself  to  any  danger  by  conversing 
with  him  ? ” 

‘‘No;  still,  if  I were  in  your  place,  I should  eut  short  the 
conversation  and  double  the  imprisonment.” 

“ Let  the  Duc  d’Anjou  be  led  into  my  presence,”  said  Henri. 

“ Ail  the  same,”  said  Chicot,  “ I hold  the  saine  opinion  still.” 

A moment  later,  the  duke  entered  ; he  was  very  pale,  and 
without  any  weapon.  Crillon  followed,  carrying  the  prince’s 
sword. 

“ AYhere  did  you  find  him  ? ” the  King  asked  Crillon,  speak- 
ing  as  if  he  were  entirely  oblivious  of  the  duke’s  presence. 

“ Sire,  his  highness  was  not  at  home  ; but  a few  moments 
after  I had  taken  possession  of  his  hôtel  in  your  Majesty’s 
naine,  his  highness  returned,  and  we  arrested  liim  ; he  did  not 
offer  any  résistance.” 

“ It  is  very  fortunate  he  did  not,”  said  the  King,  scornfully. 

Then  turning  to  the  prince  : 

“ Where  were  you,  monsieur  ? ” he  iiiquired. 

“ Wherever  I was,  sire,”  answered  the  duke,  “ you  may  be 
convinced  that  I was  devoting  myself  to  your  Majesty’s 
service.” 
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Ah  ! indeed  ! I suspected  as  much/’  answered  Henri;  ‘^and 
your  answer  proves  that  I was  not  wrong  in  doing  you  the 
sort  of  service  you  would  do  me.” 

François  bowed,  calmly  and  respectfully. 

Corne,  now,  where  were  you  ? ” said  the  King,  marching 
straight  up  to  his  brother,  “ what  were  you  doing  during  the 
time  your  accomplices  were  being  arrested  ? ” 

My  accomplices  ? ” asked  François. 

Yes,  your  accomplices,”  repeated  the  King. 

Surely  your  Majesty  must  hâve  received  some  informa- 
tion regarding  me  that  is  utterly  false.” 

Oh,  this  time  you  shall  not  escape  me,  monsieur  ; your 
crimes  are  about  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  You  are  not  going 
to  ■ hâve  another  chance  of  succeeding  to  my  throne,  my 
brother  ” — 

Sire,  sire,  for  mercy’s  sake,  be  moderate  ; some  one  must 
certainly  hâve  embittered  you  against  me.” 

^‘Wretch!”  cried  Henri,  beside  himself  with  rage,  ^^you 
shall  die  of  hunger  in  a dungeon  in  the  Bastile.” 

“ I bow  to  your  orders,  sire,  and  bless  theni,  though  they 
should  doom  me  to  death.” 

But  do  you  refuse  to  tell  me  where  you  were,  hypocrite  ? ” 

Sire,  I was  engaged  in  the  taskof  defending  your  Majesty, 
and  was  working  for  the  glory  and  tranquillity  of  your  reign.” 

“ Indeed  ! ” exclaimed  the  King,  almost  paralyzed  wfth 
amazement  ; “ upon  my  honor,  such  audacity  astounds  me  ! ” 

Hum  ! ” said  Chicot,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 

tell  us  ail  about  it,  prince  ; the  story  ought  to  be  curions.” 

Sire,  I would.  hâve  told  your  Majesty  the  whole  affair 
already,  had  you  treated  me  as  a brother  ; now  that  you  treat 
me  as  a criminal,  I will  wait  until  the  resuit  of  my  actions 
speak  for  me.” 

Then  with  a salutation  to  the  King,  more  profound  and  rev- 
erential  than  the  one  before,  he  turned  to  Crillon  and  the 
other  officers  présent  : 

Kow,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  which  of  you  is  to  conduct  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood  of  France  to  the  Bastile  ? ” 

Chicot  had  been  reflecting  ; a sudden  thought  flashed  through 
his  mind. 

‘‘  Aha  ! ” he  murmured,  1 think  I understand  now  why  M. 
D'Épernon  had  so  much  blood  on  his  feet  and  so  littlc  in  his 
cheeks.” 
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CHAPÏER  XCV. 

THE  MORNING  OF  THE  COMBAT. 

A BEAUTiFUL  day  rose  over  Paris.  The  ordinary  citizen 
never  suspected  that  it  would  be  a day  marked  by  any  unusual 
incident  ; but  the  gentlemen  of  the  King’s  party  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Duc  de  Guise’s  party  — the  latter  still  in  a 
dazed  condition  — were  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  going.  to 
happen  and  were  already  prudently  preparing  to  olîer  timely 
congratulations  to  the  side  that  would  be  victorious. 

The  King,  as  we  hâve  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  did  not 
sleep  during  the  night  : he  wept  and  prayed  ; and  as,  with  ail 
his  faults,  he  was  a brave  man,  versed  in  war,  and  with  a 
spécial  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with  duelling,  he 
rose  at  three  in  the  morning  and  started  with  Chicot  to  render 
his  friends  the  only  service  he  could  render  them  now. 

He  went  to  visit  the  ground  where  the  combat  was  to  take 
place. 

This  expédition  of  the  King  was  very  noticeable,  and,  let  us 
say  so  without  being  accused  of  jesting,  — very  little  noticed. 

Clad  in  a costume  of  sombre  hue,  enveloped  in  a large  cloak, 
his  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  hat  slouched  down  over  his  hair 
and  eyes,  he  folio wed  the  Pue  Saint- Antoine  until  he  came 
within  a hundred  yards  of  the  Bastile  ; but  when  at  that  point, 
he  remarked  that  there  was  a great  crowd  of  people  above  the 
Pue  Saint-Paul  ; he  did  not  care  to  venture  among  this  crowd  ; 
so  he  turned  into  the  Pue  Sainte-Catherine  and  reached  the 
paddock  at  Les  Tournelles  by  a back  way. 

What  the  crowd  were  doing  may  be  guessed  ; they  were 
counting  the  dead  of  the  night  before. 

Henri,  by  keeping  at  a distance  from  this  excited  multitude, 
missed  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  had  occurred. 

Chicot,  who  had  been  présent  at  the  quarrel,  or  rather  at 
the  agreement,  made  between  the  minions  and  Angevines  a 
week  before,  pointed  ont  to  the  King,  upon  the  field  of  battle 
itself,  the  places  to  be  occupied  by  the  combatants  and 
explained  to  him  the  conditions  of  the  combat. 

Henri  was  so  busy  measuring  the  spaces,  looking  between 
the  trees,  and  calculating  the  position  of  the  sun,  that  he 
hardly  attended  to  him. 
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Quélus/’  said  he,  will  be  badly  exposed  ; he  will  bave 
the  Sun  on  'bis  rigbt,  just  in  bis  only  eye  ; ^ wbile  Maugiron 
will  be  entirély  in  tbe  sbade.  Quélus  ougbt  to  bave  taken 
Maugiron’ s place,  and  Maugiron,  wbo  bas  excellent  eyes,  tbat 
of  Quélus.  Matters  bave  been  very  badly  nianaged  so  far. 
As  for  Scbomberg,  wbo  is  somewbat  weak  in  tbe  legs,  be  bas 
a tree  wbicb  be  can  lean  against  in  case  of  need.  I am  not 
alarmed,  tben,  about  bim  ; but  Quélus,  my  poor  Quélus  ! ” 

And  be  sbook  bis  bead  sadly. 

You  really  make  me  feel  uncomfortable,  my  King,”  said 
Gbicot.  Corne,  now,  do  not  give  way  to  despair  in  tbis 
fasbion  ; wbat  tbe  devil  ! wbatever  is  to  be  will  be.” 

Tbe  King  raised  bis  eyes  to  beaven  and  sigbed. 

Tbou  bearest,  O Lord,  bow  be  blaspbemes,”  be  murmured, 
but  bappily  tbou  knowest  he  is  a fool.” 

Chicot  at  tbis  drew  bim  self  up. 

And  D’Épernon,”  continued  the  King;  ah!  bow  un  just  I 
am  ! I never  tbought  of  bim  ; and  he  will  be  Bussy’s  opponent, 
too  ; look  bow  he  will  be  exposed,  my  dear  Chicot  ! look  at  the 
lie  of  the  ground  : on  bis  lef t,  a^  barrier  ; on  bis  rigbt,  a tree, 
and  a ditch  bebind  bim  ; and  D’Epernon  will  bave  to  give  way 
every  moment,  for  Bussy  is  a lion,  a tiger,  a serpent  ; he  is  a 
living  sword  tbat  leaps  forward,  springs  back,  expands,  con- 
tracts.” 

Bah  ! ” said  Chicot,  I bave  no  anxiety  about  D’Epernon.” 

“ You  are  wrong,  be  will  get  killed.” 

“ He  ! not  sucb  a booby  ; be  ’ll  take  good  care  of  bimself, 
you  may  rest  assured.” 

Wbat  do  you  mean  by  tbat  ? ” 

I mean  tbat  be  won’t  fight,  mordieu  ! ” 

Nonsense  ! did  n’t  you  hear  wbat  he  said  an  hour  ago  ?i’ 

Plainly.” 

Well  ? ” 

Well,  it  ’s  because  I beard  wbat  he  said  tbat  I say  he  won’t 
fight.” 

Wbat  a cynical  sceptic  you  are  ! ” 

I know  my  Gascon,  Henri  ; but  if  you  take  my  advice,  sire, 
we  ’ll  get  away  from  bere  and  return  to  the  Louvre  ; you  see  it 
is  broad  daylight.” 

You  don’t  imagine  I am  going  to  stay  in  the  Louvre  during 
the  combat  ? ” 
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Ventre  de  biche  ! but  you  must.  Why,  if  you  were  to  be 
seen  here,  every  one  would  say,  in  case  your  friends  were  vic- 
torious,  that  they  owed  their  victory  to  certain  magical  prac- 
tices of  yours,  and,  if  they  were  conquered,  they  were  so 
because  you  brought  them  bad  luck/^ 

And  what  care  I for  such  gossip  and  calumny  ; I will  show 
my  love  for  thém  even  to  the  end.’^ 

I ’m  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you  having  a strong  mind, 
Henri  ; I think  even  I ought  to  compliment  you  on  your  affec- 
tion for  your  friends,  it  is  a virtue  that  is  very  seldom  found 
among  princes  ; but  I do  not  wish  you  to  leave  M.  d’Anjou  by 
himself  in  the  Louvre.” 

“ Is  not  Grillon  there  ? ” 

“ Grillon  ? Oh,  Grillon  is  simply  a buffalo,  a rhinocéros,  a 
wild  boar,  everything  that  is  valorous  and  indomitable  ; while 
your  brother  is  a viper,  a rattlesnake,  is  any  animal  you  like 
whose  power  lies  less  in  its  strength  than  in  its  venom.” 

“ You  are  right  ; I should  hâve  thrown  him  into  the  Bastile.” 

‘‘  I told  you  you  did  wrong  to  see  him.” 

‘‘  I know  it,  but  his  assurance,  his  coolness,  and  the  service 
he  daims  to  hâve  rendered  me  got  the  better  of  me.” 

The  more  reason  why  you  should  hâve  distrusted  him.  But 
take  my  word  for  it,  Henri,  we  ought  to  return.” 

Henri  followed  Ghicot’s  advice  and  started  with  him  on  the 
way  to  the  Louvre,  after  giving  one  last  look  at  the  field  of 
combat. 

Everybody  was  up  in  the  Louvre  when  the  King  and  Ghicpt 
entered. 

The  four  young  men  were  the  first  to  awaken  and  were  now 
being  dressed  by  their  valets. 

The  King  inquired  what  they  were  dping. 

He  was  told  Schomberg  was  practising  with  his  rapier, 
Quélus  was  bathing  his  eye,  Maugiron  was  drinking  a glass 
of  Spanish  wine,  and  D’Epernon  was  sharpening  his  sword  on 
a stone. 

He  could  be  seen  at  this  task,  having  ordered  a sandstone  to 
be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  common  room  for  the  purpose. 

‘‘  And  you  say  that  man  is  not  a Bayard  ? ” said  Henri, 
gazing  at  him  fondly. 

^‘Yes,  I say  that  he  is  a knife-grinder,  and  that ’s  the  end 
of  it,”  retorted  Ghicot. 

H’Epernon  looked  up  and  cried  : “ The  King  ! ” 
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Then,  in  spite  of  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  and  which,  in 
any  case,  he  would  hâve  hardly  had  the  strength  to  keep, 
Henri  entered  the  chamber. 

We  hâve  already  stated  that  he  had,  when  he  liked,  a most 
inajestic  mien,  as  well  as  great  self-control. 

His  serene  and  almost  smiling  coimtenance  did  not  betray 
the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

Good  day,  gentlemen,”  said  he  ; T hope  I find  yoii  in 
good  spirits.” 

Thank  God  ! yes,  sire,”  answered  Qnélus. 

Still,  I f aney  you  look  rather  gloomy,  Maugiron.” 

“ Sire,  I am  very  superstitions,  as  your  Majesty  is  aware  ; 
I had  bad  dreams  last  night  ; so  I am  drinking  a little  wine 
to  restore  my  cheerfulness.” 

My  dear  friend,”  said  the  King,  E you  ought  to  remember 
— and  I hâve  the  authority  of  Miron,  who  is  a great  doctor, 
for  what  I say  — you  ought  to  remember,  I repeat,  that  dreams 
are  the  impressions  of  the  previous  day  and  hâve  no  influence  on 
the  actions  of  the  morrow,  except,  of  course,  by  the  will  of  God.” 

Consequently,  sire,  you  flnd  me  preparing  for  the  combat,” 
said  D’Epernon  ; “ I,  too,  had  bad  dreams  last  night  ; but,  in 
spite  of  dreams,  my  arm  is  strong  and  my  eye  clear.” 

And  he  fenced  against  the  wall,  in  which  he  made  a eut 
with  the  s Word  he  had  just  whetted. 

Yes,”  said  Chicot,  ^^you  dreamed  you  had  blood  on  your 
boots.  That  dream  is  not  bad;  it  signifles  that  you  will  one 
day  be  a great  conqueror,  after  the  maimer  of  Alexander  and 
Cæsar.” 

“ My  brave  friends,”  said  Henri,  you  know  that  the  honor 
of  your  prince  is  at  stake,  since,  in  a certain  sense,  it  is  his 
cause  that  you  defend  ; but  his  honor  only  — do  not  be  mis- 
taken  on  that  point  — therefore,  give  yourselves  no  concern 
about  the  safety  of  my  person.  The  events  of  the  past  night 
hâve  so  strengthened  my  throne  that,  for  some  time  at  least, 
no  shock,  however  violent,  can  harm  it.  Fight,  then,  for  the 
sake  of  honor  alone.” 

‘‘  Sire,  you  need  not  be  uneasy,”  answered  Quélus,  we  may, 
perhaps,  lose  our  lives,  but  our  honor  will  remain  intact.” 

“ Gentlemen,”  continued  the  King,  I love  you  tenderly, 
and  I esteem  you  also.  Let  me,  then,  give  you  one  advice  : no 
false  bravery  ; it  is  not  by  dying  that  you  can  serve  me,  but 
by  killing  your  euemies.” 
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Oh,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,’’  said  D’Épernon,  I do  not 
intend  to  give  quarter.” 

^‘1,”  said  Quélus,  will  promise  nothing  ; I will  do  what  I 
can.” 

‘‘  And  I,”  said  Maugiron,  ‘‘  will  promise  jour  Majesty  that, 
if  I am  to  die,  I shall  first  kill  my  adversary.’^ 

“ Do  yoii  fight  with  the  sword  alone  ? ” 

“ With  sword  and  dagger,”  answered  Schomberg. 

The  King  pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

The  hand  and  heart  that  then  met  may  hâve  told  each  other 
of  their  fears  by  their  shuddering  pulsations  ; but,  externally, 
Henri’s  bearing  was  high,  his  eye  tearless,  and  his  lips 
haughty  ; he  was,  indeed,  every  inch  a king,  and  looked  as  if 
he  were  sending  his  soldiers  to  battle,  not  his  friends  to  death. 

In  good  sooth,  my  King,”  said  Chicot,  at  this  moment 
you  seem  truly  royal.” 

The  gentlemen  were  ready  ; it  only  remained  for  them  to 
bid  farewell  to  their  master. 

“ Do  you  ride  to  the  ground  ? ” inquired  Henri. 

“Ko,  sire,”  answered  Quélus,  “ we  walk  ; it  is  a healthful 
exercise,  it  clears  the  head,  and  your  Majesty  has  often  said 
that  it  is  the  head  rather  than  the  arm  wdiich  directs  the 
sword.” 

“ You  are  right,  my  son.  Your  hand.” 

Quélus  inclined  and  kissed  the  King’s  hand  ; the  others  did 
the  saine. 

D’Épernon  knelt,  saying  : 

“ Sire,  bless  my  sword.” 

“Ko, D’Epernon,”  said  the  King  ; “ hand  your  sword  to  your 
page.  I hâve  better  swords  for  you  than  your  own  ; bring  the 
swords  here.  Chicot.” 

“ Ko,”  said  the  Gascon,  “ give  this  commission  to  the  captain 
of  your  guards,  my  son  ; I am  but  a fool,  you  know,  and  a 
pagan  also  ; and  the  celestial  bénédictions  might  change  into 
fatal  incantations,  if  my  good  friend  the  devil  chanced  to  look 
at  my  hands  and  saw  what  they  were  carrying.”' 

“What  swords  are  these,  sire?”  inquired  Schomberg, 
glancing  at  the  box  which  an  officer  had  brought  in. 

“ Italian  swords,  my  son  ; swords  forged  at  Milan,  basket- 
hilted,  as  you  see  ; and  as,  with  the  exception  of  Schomberg, 
you  ail  hâve  délicate  hands,  you  could  be  easily  disarmed  if 
your  hands  were  not  well  protected.” 
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‘^Thanks,  thanks,  your  Majesty/’  said  the  four  young  men 
in  unison. 

‘‘  Go,  it  is  time,’’  said  the  King,  who  could  no  longer  con- 
trol  his  émotion. 

Sire,’’  asked  Quélus,  “shall  we  not  hâve  your  Majesty’s 
presence  to  encourage  us  ? ” 

“No,  that  would  not  be  seemly  ; you  will  be  supposed  to 
fight  without  my  sanction  and  even  without  my  knowledge. 
Nor  must  we  attach  any  peculiar  or  solemn  significance  to  the 
combat  ; it  must  be  thought  to  be  the  resuit  of  a private 
quarrel.” 

And  he  dismissed  them  with  a gesture  that  was  truly 
majestic. 

When  they  had  vanished  from  his  presence,  and  their  valets 
had  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  noise  of  the 
spurs  and  cuirasses  worn  by  their  squires  was  no  longer  heard, 
Henri  flung  himsèlf  on  a dais,  saying  : 

“ This  will  kill  me.” 

“ Well,”  said  Chicot,  “ I ani  determined  to  see  this  duel  ; I 
don’t  know  why,  but  I hâve  a notion  that  something  queer  will 
happen  with  respect  to  D’Epernon.” 

“ And  you,  too,  are  leaving  me.  Chicot  ? ” said  the  King, 
dismally. 

“ Yes,”  answered  Chicot  ; “ for  if  any  of  them  fail  in  his 
duty,  I wish  to  be  there,  so  as  to  take  his  place  and  sustain 
the  honor  of  my  King.” 

“ Go,  then,”  said  Henri. 

As  soon  as  the  Gascon  received  permission  to  départ,  he  was 
off  like  a shot. 

The  King  returned  to  his  chamber,  ordered  ail  the  shutters 
to  be  closed,  and  forbade  any  person  in  the  Louvre  to  utter  a 
cry  or  a word.  To  Crillon,  who  knew  everything  that  was 
about  to  happen,  he  said  : 

“If  we  are  the  victors,  Crillon,  you  will  tell  me  so;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  vanquished,  you  will  knock  thrice  at  my 
door.” 

“ Yes,  sire,”  answered  Crillon,  shaking  his  head. 
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CHAPTER  XCVI. 
bussy’s  friends. 

Lire  the  friends  of  the  King,  the  friends  of  the  Duc 
d’Anjou  had  also  slept  soundly  during  the  night. 

After  a hearty  supper,  during  which,  however,  their  master 
liad  not  honored  tliem  with  either  his  advice  or  presence,  for 
François  did  not  by  any  ineans  take  the  saine  anxious  interest 
in  his  favorites  that  Henri  took  in  his  minions,  they  retired  to 
comfortable  couches  in  Antraguet’s  hôtel  ; they  had  decided  to 
meet  in  this  mansion  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  field 
of  battle. 

Ribeirac’s  squire,  a great  hunter  and  a clever  armorer,  had 
spent  the  whole  day  in  cleaning,  furbishing,  and  sharpening 
their  weapons. 

He  was  also  ordered  to  waken  the  young  men  at  daybreak, 
an  office  he  was  in  the  habit  of  discharging  for  his  master  on 
the  morning  of  every  festival,  hunt,  or  duel. 

Before  supper  Antraguet  had  gone  to  visit  a little  shopgirl 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Denis  whom  he  idolized.  Ribeirac  had 
written  to  his  mother,  and  Livarot  had  made  his  will. 

At  the  stroke  of  three,  that  is  to  say,  at  an  hour  when  the 
King’s  friends  were  hardly  yet  awake,  they  were  ail  on  their 
feet,  fresh  and  brisk,  and  already  armed. 

They  had  put  on  red  breeches  and  red  stockings,  so  that 
their  enemies  might  not  see  their  blood,  and  that  they  might  not 
be  frightened  by  it  themselves.  They  wore  doublets  of  gray 
silk,  so  that,  should  they  fight  entirely  dressed,  their  move- 
ments  might  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  folds  of  a coarser  mate- 
rial  ; finally,  they  were  shod  in  shoes  without  heels,  and  their 
pages  carried  their  swords,  to  save  their  arms  and  shoulders 
from  ail  unnecessary  fatigue. 

It  was  glorious  weather  for  love  or  war  or  walking;  a 
brilliant  sun  gilded  the  gables  of  the  roofs,  upon  which  the 
dew-drops  of  the  préviens  night  were  still  sparkling. 

An  odor  at  once  pungent  and  delicious,  rose  from  the 
gardens  and  was  dilfused  through  the  streets.  The  pavement 
was  dry  and  the  air  bracing. 

Before  leaving  the  house,  the  young  men  had  sent  a messen- 
ger to  the  Duc  d’Anjou  to  inquire  for  Bussy. 
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The  messenger  was  to  find  ont  whether  he  had  left  the 
hôtel  alone  and  armed. 

He  was  informed  that  he  had  gone  ont,  accompanied  by 
Hémy,  and  that  both  of  them  had  their  swords. 

He  was  also  told  at  the  count’s  hôtel  that  no  one  was  dis- 
turbed  by  his  absence.  He  often  absented  himself  in  this 
way  ; but  he  was  known  to  be  so  brave,  strong,  and  adroit  that, 
no  matter  how  long  he  stayed  away,  his  people  felt  little 
anxiety  on  his  account. 

Ail  these  details  were  repeated  to  his  three  friends. 

Oh,  I understand,”  said  Antraguet.  “ Yoii  hâve  heard, 
gentlemen,  hâve  you  not,  that  the  King  has  ordered  a great 
stag-hunt  in  the  forest  of  Compiègne,  and  that  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau was  to  leave  Paris  yesterday  ? 

Yes,*’  answered  the  young  men. 

Then  I know  where  he  is  : while  the  grand  huntsman  is 
rousing  the  stag,  he  is  chasing  the  grand  huntsman’s  doe.  Ho 
not  be  uneasy,  gentlemen,  he  is  nearer  to  us  than  you  imagine, 
and  will  be  on  the  ground  before  us.” 

Yes,”  said  Livarot,  but  he  is  sure  to  be  worried  and 
fatigued  after  a sleepless  night.” 

Antraguet  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Bussy  fatigued  ? ” he  answered  ; nonsense  ! Corne  along, 
gentlemen,  we  ’ll  call  for  him  on  our  way.” 

And  ail  started. 

It  was  just  at  the  very  moment  when  Henri  was  distribut- 
ing  the  swords  to  their  enemies  ; and  so  they  were  ten  minutes 
in  advance  of  the  latter. 

As  Antraguet’s  hôtel  was  near  Saint-Eustache,  they  took  the 
Bue  des  Lombards,  the  Bue  de  la  Verrerie,  and,  finally,  the 
Bue  Saint- Antoine. 

Ail  these  streets  were  deserted.  The  peasants  who  came 
from  Montreuil,  Yincennes,  and  Saint-Maur-les-Fossés  with 
their  milk  and  vegetables,  and  who  were  dozing  on  their  carts 
and  mules,  were  the  only  persons  that  had  the  privilège  of 
seeing  this  group  of  proud  and  valiant  gentlemen,  followed  by 
their  three  pages  and  their  three  squires. 

There  were  now  neither  bravadoes,  nor  cries,  nor  threats  ; 
they  knew  they  niust  fight  to  a finish,  kill  or  be  killed  ; 
they  knew  that,  on  both  sides,  the  duel  would  be  furious, 
deadly,  merciless,  and  such  knowledge  makes  men  thoughtful  ; 
on  that  morning  the  giddiest  of  the  trio  was  the  most  pensive. 
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Wlien  they  reached  the  top  of  the  Eue  Saint-Catherinej  ail 
three  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Monsoreau’s  little 
house,  with  a smile  that  indicated  the  existence  of  the  same 
thought  in  each  of  their  minds. 

The  gronnd  can  be  easily  seen  from  yonder,”  said  An- 
traguet,  and  I hâve  no  doubt  poor  Diane  will  look  ont  of  her 
windovv  more  than  once.” 

“ Hold  on,”  exclaimed  Eibeirac,  “ she  is  there  already,  if  I 
be  not  deceived.” 

Why  do  y ou  think  so  ? ” 

It  is  open.” 

True.  But  why  is  that  ladder  hanging  from  the  balcony 
when  the  building  has  doors  ? ” 

“ I fact,  it  ’s  queer,”  said  Antraguet. 

Ail  three  approached  the  house  with  an  inward  presentiment 
that  they  were  drawing  near  to  some  important  discovery. 

And  we  are  not  the  only  people  to  be  astonished,”  said 
Livarot.  “ Look  at  yon  peasants  who  stand  up  in  their  wagons 
as  they  pass  to  peer  into  the  house.” 

The  young  men  were  now  under  the  balcony. 

A market-gardener  was  there  before  them  and  seemed  to  be 
examining  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

“ Ho,  there  ! Seignenr  de  Monsoreau,”  cried  Antraguet,  “ do 
y ou  intend  to  corne  and  witness  the  fight  ? You  had  better 
make  haste,  for  we  wish  to  be  the  first  on  the  ground.” 

They  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer. 

“ There  is  no  reply,”  said  Eibeirac  ; but  what  the  devil  is 
the  meaning  of  that  ladder  ? ” 

say,  you  fellow,”  said  Livarot  to  the  market-gardener, 
“ was  it  you  that  threw  up  that  ladder  there  ? ” 

God  forbid,  gentlemen  ! ” he  answered. 

And  why  so  ? ” inquired  Antraguet. 

Look  up.” 

The  three  young  men  raised  their  heads. 

“ Blood  ! ” cried  Eibeirac. 

“ Faith,  yes,  blood,”  said  the  villager,  “ and  very  black  blood, 
too.” 

“ The  door  has  been  forced,”  said  Antraguet’s  page  at  the 
same  moment. 

Antraguet  glanced  at  the  door  and  window,  and,  seizing  the 
ladder,  was  on  the  balcony  in  an  instant. 

He  looked  into  the  chamber. 
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What  has  happened  ? ” asked  the  others,  who  saw  Mm 
stagger  and  tiirn  pale. 

A terrible  cry  was  Ms  only  answer. 

Livarot  bad  climbed  up  behind  him. 

Dead  bodies  ! death,  death  every  where  ! ” he  shouted. 

And  both  entered  the  room. 

Ribeirac  remained  below,  fearing  a surprise. 

During  this  time  the  cries  of  the  market-gardener  arrested 
the  footsteps  of  ail  who  were  going  by. 

The  chamber  bore  in  ail  parts  the  traces  of  the  terrible 
struggle  that  had  occurred  on  the  night  before.  Stains  or 
rather  streams  of  blood  were  on  the  floor.  The  hangings  had 
been  hacked  by  swords  and  riddled  by  bullets.  The  furniture; 
shattered  and  soiled  with  blood,  was  strewn  over  the  apart- 
ment,  intermingled  with  fragments  of  flesh  and  clothing. 

Oh  ! Rémy  ! poor  Rémy  ! ” said  Antraguet,  suddenly. 
Dead  ? ’’  asked  Livarot. 

“ Already  cold.” 

“ Why,  a régiment  of  reiters  must  hâve  passed  through  this 
room  ! ” exclaimed  Livarot. 

Then  Livarot  saw  that  the  door  of  the  corridor  was  open. 
Spots  of  blood  showed  that  on  this  side  also  thère  had  been  a 
struggle  ; he  followed  the  hideous  traces  before  him  and  came 
to  the  staircase. 

The  courtyard  was  empty  and  solitary. 

Meanwhile,  Antraguet,  instead  of  following  him,  went  to 
the  next  room;  there  was  blood  every  where,  and  this  blood 
reached  as  far  as  the  window.  He  leaned  out  and  gazed  with 
terrified  eyes  into  the  little  garden. 

The  spikes  of  the  iron  trellis  still  held  fast  the  livid  and 
rigid  body  of  the  unfortunate  Bussy. 

At  this  sight  it  was  not  a cry,  but  a roar,  that  escaped  from 
the  breast  of  Antraguet.  - 

Livarot  ran  up. 

“ Look,”  said  Antraguet,  Bussy  dead  ! ” 

Bussy  assassinated  and  flimg  from  the  window  ! Corne 
in,  Ribeirac,  corne  in  ! ” 

During  this  time.  Livarot  started  for  the  court-yard,  and, 
meeting  Ribeirac  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  took  him  with 
him. 

A little  door  led  from  the  courtyard  to  the  garden,  and  they 
passed  through. 
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It  is  indeed  he  ! ” cried  Livarot. 

And  his  wrist  is  hacked,”  said  E-ibeirac. 

^^And  he  has  two  ballets  in  his  chest.’’ 

He  has  been  stabbed  by  daggers  in  every  part  of  his 
body.’’ 

Ah  ! poor  Bussy  ! ” howled  Antraguet  ; vengeance  î ven- 
geance ! ” 

Turning  round,  Livarot’s  foot  came  in  contact  with  another 
corpse. 

“ Monsoreau  ! ” he  exclaimed. 

What  ! Monsoreau,  too  ? 

Yes,  with  as  inany  holes  in  him  as  in  a sieve,  and  with  his 
head  shattered  by  the  pavement.” 

Why,  ail  our  friends  hâve  been  niurdered  last  night  ! ” 

“ And  his  wife,  his  wife,”  cried  Antraguet  ; “ Diane,  Ma- 
dame Diane  ! ” 

But  there  was  no  answer,  except  an  exclamation  of  horror 
now  and  then  from  the  people  who  began  to  swarm  around 
the  house. 

This  was  the  moment  when  the  King  and  Chicot  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  Rue  Sainte-Catherine  and  turned  away  to  avoid 
the  crowd. 

Bussy  ! poor  Bussy  ! ” cried  Ribeirac,  in  despair. 

Yes,”  said  Antraguet,  “ they  were  determined  to  get  rid  of 
the  most  terrible  eneriiy  they  had  amongst  us.” 

Oh  ! what  dastards  and  caitiffs  ! ” cried  the  two  other 
young  men.” 

Let  us  go  and  complain  to  the  duke,”  cried  one  of  them. 

Ro,”  said  Antraguet,  “ the  work  of  vengeance  is  for  our- 
selves  alone  ; otherwise,  my  friend,  we  should  be  but  poorly 
avenged  pwait  for  me.” 

In  a second  he  descended  and  joined  Livarot  and  Rebeirac. 

Look,  my  friends,”  said  he,  at  the  noble  face  of  the 
bravest  of  men,  behold  the  still  ruddy  drops  of  his  blood  ; he 
has  set  us  an  example  ; he  never  charged  others  with  the  task 
of  avenging  his  wrongs.  Bussy  ! Bussy  ! we  will  act  like  thee, 
and  be  assured  we  will  avenge  thee.” 

Then  he  uncovered,  pressed  his  lips  to  Bussy’s  lips,  and 
drawing  his  sword  bathed  it  in  Bussy’s  blood. 

Bussy,”  said  he,  I swear  on  thy  dead  body  that  this  blood 
shall  be  laved  in  the  blood  of  thy  enemies  ! ” 

Bussy,”  said  the  others,  we  swear  to  kill  them  or  die  ! ” 
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Gentlemen/^  said  Antraguet,  sheathing  his  sword,  no 
mercy,  no  quarter  ; do  you  agree  ? ” 

No  mercy,  no  quarter,”  they  repeated. 

“ But,”  said  Livarot,  “ we  shall  now  be  only  three  against 
four.” 

Yes,  but  we  bave  not  committed  murder,”  said  Antraguet, 
“ and  God  will  strengthen  the  innocent.  Adieu j Bussy  ! ” 

“ Adieu,  Bussy,  ” repeated  his  coinpanions. 

And  they  passed  ont  from  that  accursed  house,  pale  and 
horror-stricken. 

They  had  there  found,  along  with  the  image  of  death,  the 
desperation  that  multiplies  the  strength  of  man  a hundred 
fold  ; they  had  there  been  inspired  with  that  générons  indigna- 
tion which  reuders  a human  being  superior  to  his  niortal 
essence. 

The  crowd  had  become  so  large  during  the  past  quarter  of 
an  hour  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  forcing  their  way 
through  it. 

On  arriving  at  the  ground,  they  saw  that  their  antagonists 
were  waiting  for  them,  s-ome  sitting  on  stones,  others  in  pict- 
uresque  attitudes  on  the  wooden  barriers. 

Then  they  ran  forward,  ashamed  of  being  the  last  to  reach 
the  paddock. 

The  four  minions  had  with  them  four  squires. 

Their  four  swords,  lying  on  the  ground,  seemed  to  be,  like 
themselves,  waiting  and  resting. 

Gentlemen,”  said  Quélus,  rising  and  bowing  with  a sort  of 
stately  arrogance,  “ we  hâve  had  the  honor  of  waiting  for  you.” 

Excuse  us,  gentlemen,”  answered  Antraguet  ; we  should 
hâve  been  here  before  you  had  we  not  been  delayed  by  one  of 
our  com  pan  ions.” 

“ M.  de  Bussy  ? ” inquired  D’Épernoii  ; in  fact,  I do  not  see 
him.  Apparently  he  is  not  much  in  a hurry  this  morning.” 

Well,  as  we  hâve  waited  until  now,”  said  Schomberg,  “ we 
can  easily  wait  a little  longer.” 

M.  de  Bussy  will  not  corne,”  answered  Antraguet.^ 

Profound  amazement  was  painted  on  every  face.  D’Épernon’s 
alone  expressed  a different  feeling. 

He  will  not  corne  ? ” said  he  ; oho  ! the  bravest  of  the 
brave  is  afraid,  then,  is  he  ? ” 

No,  that  cannot  be  the  reason,”  returned  Quélus. 

You  are  right,  monsieur,”  said  Livarot. 
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But  why  will  he  not  corne  ? ” askecl  Maugiron. 

Because  he  is  dead,”  answered  Antraguet. 

“ Dead  ! ” cried  the  minions. 

D’Epernon  did  not  speak,  but  turned  slightly  pale. 

And  dead  because  assassin ated  ! replied  Antraguet. 

You  are  not  aware  of  it,  gentlemen  ? ’’ 

“ No,”  said  Quélus,  and  why  should  we  be  ? ” 

“ Besides,  a’re  you  quite  sure  ? ” asked  D’Epernon. 

Antraguet  drew  lus  rapier. 

As  sure,”  said  he,  as  that  the  blood  upon  my  sword  is  his 
blood.” 

Assassinated  ! ” cried  ail  the  King’s  friends  except  D’Éper- 
non.  ^ M.  de  Bussy  assassinated  ! ” 

D’Épernon  still  shook  his  head,  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

This  blood  cries  aloud  for  vengeance,”  said  Bibeirac  ; “ do 
you  not  hear  it,  gentlemen  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I see  ! ” returned  Schomberg,  “ your  grief  covers  a 
certain  insinuation,  apparently.” 

“ Suppose  it  does  ? ” 

What  does  ail  this  mean  ? ” cried  Quélus. 

“ ‘ Search  for  liim  to  whom  the  crime  is  profitable,^  the 
legislator  says,”  murmured  Livarot. 

‘‘  Corne,  gentlemen,  explain  what  you  mean  clearly  and 
frankly,”  cried  Maugiron,  in  a voice  of  thunder. 

That  is  just  what  we  are  here  for,  gentlemen,”  said  Bibei- 
rac,  “and  we  hâve  now  more  cause  for  cutting  your  throats 
than  ever.” 

“ Then  to  it  quick  ! draw  your  swords,”  said  D’Épernon, 
imsheathing  his  ; “ to  it  at  once.” 

“ Oh  ! what  a hurry  you  are  in.  Mister  Gascon  ! ” said  Liva- 
rot. “You  didn’t  crow  quite  so  loud  when  we  were  four 
against  four.” 

“ Is  it  our  fault  if  you  are  now  only  three  ? ” answered  D’Ép- 
ernon. 

“ Yes,  it  is  your  fault,”  cried  Antraguet.  “ He  is  dead,  be- 
cause you  would  rather  hâve  him  lying  in  the  tomb  than 
standing  here  before  you  ; he  is  dead,  with  his  hand  mangled, 
in  order  that  that  hand  might  no  longer  hold  a sword  ; he  is 
dead,  because  you  were  determined  at  any  price,  that  those 
eyes  should  be  sightless  whose  lightniiig  would  hâve  blinded 
the  whole  four  of  you.  Do  you  imderstand  ? Do  I niake  my 
meaning  clear  ? ” 
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Schomberg,  D’Épernon,  and  Maiigiron  howled  with  rage. 

“Enoiigh,  gentlemen,  enough,”  said  Quélus.  “ Withdraw,  M. 
D’Epernon,  we  will  fight  tliree  against  three.  These  gentle- 
men shall  see  if,  notwithstanding  our  right,  we  are  men  to  take 
advantage  of  a misfortune  whicli  we  déploré  as  mnch  as  they 
do.  Corne,  gentlemen,”  added  the  young  man,  flinging  his  hat 
behind  him  and  raising  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he 
swept  his  sword  throngh  the  air  so  thafc  it  hissed.  Corne,  and 
when  y ou  see  us  fighting  under  the  open  sky  and  beneath  the 
eye  of  God,  you  will  then  be  able  to  judge  if  we  be  assassins. 
To  your  posts,  gentlemen  ! to  your  posts  ! ” 

Ah  ! I hated  you  before,”  said  Schomberg,  now  I exe- 
crate  you.” 

And  an  hour  ago  I would  hâve  killed  you,”  said  Antra- 
guet,  now  I would  eut  you  into  pièces.  On  guard  ! gentle- 
men, on  guard ! ” 

“ With  doublets  or  without  ? ” asked  Schomberg. 

‘‘  Without  either  doublet  or  shirt,”  said  Antraguet  ; with 
breasts  bare  and  hearts  uncovered.” 

The  young  men  laid  aside  their  doublets  and  pulled  off  their 
shirts. 

“ Stay  ! ” said  Quélus,  as  he  was  undressing,  I hâve  lost 
my  dagger.  It  was  loose  in  the  sheath  and  must  hâve  fallen 
on  the  way.” 

“ Or,  perhaps,  you  left  it  at  M.  de  Monsoreau’s  house  in  the 
Place  de  Bastille,  and  did  not  dare  to  draw  it  from  its  sheath,” 
said  Antraguet. 

Quélus  uttered  a cry  of  rage  and  fell  into  position. 

But  he  has  no  dagger,  M.  Antraguet,  he  has  no  dagger,” 
cried  Chicot,  who  had  just  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle. 

So  mnch  the  worse  for  him,”  answered  Antraguet  ; it  is 
not  my  fault.” 

And,  drawing  his  dagger  with  his  left  hand,  he  fell  into 
position  also. 
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CHAPTER  XCVII. 

THE  COMBAT, 

The  ground  where  this  terrible  duel  was  to  be  fought  was, 
as  we  hâve  already  stated,  sheltered  by  trees.  It  was  secluded, 
and  usually  frequented  only  by  children,  who  came  to  play 
there  during  the  day,  or  by  drunkards  and  thieves,  who  came 
to  sleep  there  during  the  night. 

The  barriers,  erected  by  the  horsedealers,  naturally  kept  off 
the  crowd,  for  a crowd,  like  the  waves  in  a river,  follows  the 
current  of  the  stream  and  does  not  stop  or  veer  from  it  unless 
it  is  strongly  attracted  by  some  contrary  current. 

As  a rule,  the  wayfarer  preferred.  going  round  the  enclosure 
to  passing  through  it. 

Moreover,  it  was  very  early,  and  people  were  too  eager  to 
hurry  to  the  blood-stained  house  of  Monsoreau  to  think  of  any- 
thing  else. 

Chicot,  whose  heart  was  beating  fast,  although  lie  was  not 
of  a very  tender  disposition,  sat  in  front  of  the  pages  and 
lackeys  on  a Avooden  railing. 

He  was  not  fond  of  the  Angevines  and  lie  detested  the 
minions  ; but  they  were  ail  brave  young  fellows,  and  through 
their  veins  there  coursed  a générons  blood  which  would  soon, 
probably,  stream  forth  before  his  eyes  under  the  light  of  day. 

D’Épernon  risked  a last  bravado. 

“ What  ! are  they  ail  afraid  of  me,  then  ? ’’  he  cried. 

Hold  your  tongue,  babbler,”  said  Antraguet. 

I want  my  rights,”  answered  D’Épernon.  It  was  to  be 
a party  of  eight,  and  I was  to  be  one  of  them.” 

“ Keep  off,  I say  ! ” ' said  Ribeirac,  angrily,  barring  his 
passage. 

He  turned  back,  and,  making  a vain  attempt  to  look  like  a 
disappointed  hero,  sheathed  his  sword. 

Corne,”  said  Chicot,  corne  away,  O flower  of  valor,  or 
you  may  lose  another  pair  of  shoes,  as  you  did  yesterday.” 

“ What  is  this  buffoon  saying  ? ” 

“ I say  that  there  will  be  soon  blood  on  the  ground,  and  you 
are  sure  to  Walk  in  it,  as  you  did  last  night.” 

D’Épernon  turned  livid.  His  effrontery  could  not  hold  out 
against  this  terrible  attack. 
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He  sat  ten  yards  away  from  Chicot,  looking  now  and  then 
at  him  fearfully. 

Ribeirac  and  Schomberg  approached  each  other,  after  the 
custoinary  sainte. 

Qnélus  and  Antraguet,  who  were  already  on  gnard,  crossed 
Steel,  after  taking  a step  forward. 

Mangiron  and  Livarot  contented  tliemselves  with  feinting 
and  watching  each  the  sword-play  of  his  adversary. 

The  combat  began  when  the  dock  of  Saint-PanPs  strnck 
five. 

Fnry  was  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  combatants;  but 
their  tightly  pressed  lips,  the  menacing  pallor  of  their  faces, 
the  involnntary  trembling  of  their  wrists,  indicated  that  this 
fnry  was  a force  which  it  was  prudent  to  retain  in  ail  its 
violence,  for  when  once  nnchained,  like  a fiery  steed  f reed  from 
the  curb,  it  would  create  great  dévastation  in  its  course. 

For  several  minutes  — an  enormous  space  of  time  on  such 
an  occasion  — there  was  a friction  rather  than  a clashing  of 
s Word  s. 

Not  a stroke  was  given. 

Ribeirac,  fatigued,  or  rather  satisfied  with  his  trial  of  his 
adversary’s  style,  lowered  his  hand  and  waited  for  a moment. 

Schomberg  took  two  rapid  steps  forward  ; his  sword  gleamed 
like  a flash  of  lightning  from  the  bosom  of  a cloud.  It  was 
the  first  stroke. 

Ribeirac  was  hit. 

His  skin  turned  livid,  and  a jet  of  blood  spurted  from  his 
shoulder  ; he  fell  back  to  examine  the  wound. 

Schomberg  endeavored  to  repeat  the  stroke  ; but  Ribeirac 
struck  up  his  sword,  parried  in  prime,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
side. 

Each  of  them,  then,  had  his  wound. 

Now  let  us  rest  for  a few  seconds,  if  yo\i  hâve  no  objec- 
tion,” said  Ribeirac. 

Meanwhile,  Quélus  and  Antraguet  were  hotly  at  work  on 
their  side  ; but  Quélus,  having  no  dagger,  was  at  a great  dis- 
advantage  ; he  was  obliged  to  parry  with  his  left  arm,  and,  as 
this  arm  was  bare,  every  parry  cost  him  a wound. 

Although  he  was  not  seriously  injured,  his  hand,  in  a few 
seconds,  was  entirely  covered  with  blood. 

Antraguet,  who  saw  his  advantage,  and  who  was  quite  as 
adroit  as  Quélus,  parried  with  extreme  wariness. 
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With  three  parries  and  thrusts  lie  wounded  Quélus  thrice  in 
the  breast. 

But  Quélus  was  not  mortally  hurt,  although  streams  of 
blood  ran  down  bis  body,  and,  every  time  be  was  toucbed,  be 
repeated  : 

“ It  is  notbing/’ 

Livarot  and  Maugiron  were  still  engaged  in  tbeir  cautions 

As  for  Bibeirac,  inad  witb  pain,  and  feeling  tbat  witb  bis 
loss  of  blood  be  was  losing  bis  strengtb,  be  made  a sudden 
leap  at  Scboinberg. 

Scboniberg  did  not  recoil  a step  and  simply  stretcbed  out 
bis  sword. 

Botb  of  tbe  young  inen  made  several  stealtby  tbrusts  at 
eacb  otber. 

Bibeirac  was  pierced  tbrougb  tbe  breast,  and  Scbomberg 
was  wounded  in  tbe  neck. 

Bibeirac’s  wound  was  mortal  ; be  applied  bis  left  band  to  it, 
tbereby  uncovering  bimself. 

Scbomberg  took  advantage  of . tbe  opportunity  and  gave  bim 
a second  tbrust  wbicb  penetrated  bis  side. 

But  Bibeirac  witb  bis  rigbt  band  grasped  tbe  band  of  bis 
adversary,  and  witb  bis  left  plunged  bis  dagger  into  bis  breast 
up  to  tbe  bilt. 

Tbe  blade  passed  tbrougb  tbe  beart. 

Scbomberg  uttered  a bollow  groan  and  fell  on  bis  back, 
dragging  down  Bibeirac,  still  pierced  by  tbe  sword. 

Livarot,  seeing  bis  friend  fall,  retreated  a step,  and  tben  ran 
quickly,  pursued  by  Maugiron,  to  bis  aid. 

He  gained  on  bis  pursuer,  and,  belping  Bibeirac  in  bis 
efforts  to  free  bimself  from  Scbomberg’s  sword,  be  pulled  it 
from  bis  breast. 

But  Maugiron  was  now  near  bim,  and  be  was  obliged  to 
figbt  bim  witb  tbe  disadvantage  of  a slippery  ground,  an 
imperfect  guard,  and  tbe  glare  of  tbe  sun  in  bis  eyes. 

At  tbe  end  of  a second,  Maugiron  pierced  tbe  bead  of 
Livarot,  wbo  dropped  bis  sword  and  feil  on  bis  knees. 

Quélus  was  closely  pressed  by  Antraguet.  Maugiron  stabbed 
Livarot  a second  time,  and  tbe  latter  fell  flat  on  tbe  ground. 

D’Epernon  uttered  a loud  cry. 

And  now  Antraguet  bad  to  face  botb  Quélus  and  Maugiron. 
Quélus  was  covered  witb  blood,  but  bis  wounds  were  sligbt. 
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Maugiron  was  as  yet  almost  scathless. 

Antraguet  saw  his  péril  ; he  had  not  received  even  a 
scratch  ; but  he  was  beginning  to  feel  fatigued.  It  was  not 
the  moment,  however,  to  ask  for  a truce  from  one  man  who  was 
woimded  and  from  another  who  was  hot  for  carnage.  With  a 
rapid  movement  he  violently  thriist  aside  the  sword  of  Quélus 
and  jumped  lightly  over  a barrier. 

Quélus  wheeled  round  and  dealt  him  a blow,  but  it  only  eut 
into  the  wood. 

At  the  same  moment,  Maugiron  attacked  Antraguet  behind. 
The  latter  turned  round. 

Quélus  profited  by  this  movement  to  creep  under  the 
barrier. 

He  is  lost  ! ” thought  Chicot. 

Long  live  the  King  ! ’’  cried  D’Épernon  ; at  him  ! my 
lions,  at  him  ! ” 

Silence,  if  you  please,  monsieur,”  said  Antraguet.  Do 
not  insult  a man  who  will  fight  till  his  last  breath.” 

And  a man  who  is  not  yet  dead,”  cried  Livarot. 

And,  at  the  very  moment  when  no  one  was  any  longer  think- 
ing  of  him.  Livarot  rose  upon  his  knees,  hideous  with  the 
bloody  mire  that  covered  his  body,  and  plunged  his  dagger 
between  the  shoulders  of  Maugiron,  who  fell  like  a log, 
sighing  : 

“ Jésus  ! O God  ! I am  slain.” 

Livarot  fell  back  in  a swoon  ; his  last  action  and  his  rage 
had  exhausted  ail  the  strength  that  was  left  in  him. 

M.  de  Quélus,”  said  Antraguet,  lowering  his  sword,  you 
are  a brave  man  ; yield,  and  I offer  you  your  life.” 

“ And  why  should  I yield  ? ” said  Quélus  ; am  I lying  on 

the  ground  ? ” 

Ho,  but  you  are  covered  with  wounds,  and  I am  safe  and 
Sound.” 

“ Long  live  the  King  ! I hâve  still  my  sword,  monsieur.” 

And  he  made  a eut  at  Antraguet,  who  parried  the  stroke, 
sudden  though  it  was. 

No,  monsieur,  you  hâve  it  no  longer,”  said  the  latter, 
seizing  the  blade  near  the  hilt. 

And  he  twisted  the  arm  of  his  adversary,  who  dropped  the 
sword. 

But,  while*  doing  so,  Antraguet  slightly  eut  one  of  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand. 
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Oh  ! ’’  groaned  Qiiélus,  “ a sword  ! a sword  ! ” 

And  leaping  like  a tiger  on  Antraguet,  he  canght  him  in  his 
arm  s. 

Antraguet  made  no  endeavor  to  free  himself,  but  changing 
his  sword  froni  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  and  his  dagger  from 
his  left  hand  to  his  right,  he  stabbed  him  repeatedly  in  every 
part  of  his  body,  daubing  him  at  each  stroke  with  blood  ; yet 
he  could  not  force  his  enemy  to  let  go  his  hold  ; after  every 
wound  Quélus  shouted  : Long  live  the  King  ! ” 

He  even  managed  to  secure  the  hand  that  stabbed  him,  and 
coiled  round  his  enemy  with  arms  and  legs  like  a serpent. 

Antraguet  felt  that  his  breath  would  soon  fail  him. 

In  fact,  after  a second  or  so,  he  reeled  and  fell. 

But,  as  if  everything  w'as  to  be  in  his  favor  on  this  day,  he 
fell  on  top  of  Quélus,  almost  stifling  the  unfortunate  young  man. 

Long  live  the  King  ! ’’  murmured  the  latter,  in  tones  of 
agony. 

Antraguet  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  ont  of  the  clutch  of 
his  enemy,  and,  leaning  on  his  arm,  he  drove  the  dagger  into 
his  chest,  piercing  him  through  and  through. 

“ Well  ! ” said  he  to  him,  are  you  satisfied  now  ? ” 

Long  live  the  ” — articulated  Quélus,  his  eyes  fast  closing. 

Ail  was  finished  ; the  silence  and  terror  of  death  reigned 
over  the  field  of  battle. 

Antraguet  rose  ; he  was  covered  with  blood,  but  it  was  the 
blood  of  his  enemy  ; as  we  hâve  said,  he  himself  had  only  had 
a scratch. 

D’Épernon,  horror-stricken,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
fled  as  if  pursued  by  a spectre. 

Antraguet  looked  at  friends  and  enemies,  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  as  Horatius  must  hâve  looked  at  the  field  of  battle  that 
decided  the  fate  of  Home. 

Chicot  ran  up  and  raised  Quélus,  whose  blood  was  gushing 
forth  from  nineteen  wounds. 

The  mo veinent  roused  him. 

He  opened  his  eyes.' 

Antraguet,  upon  my  honor,”  said  he,  I am  innocent  of 
Bussy’s  death.” 

“ Oh  ! I believe  you,  monsieur,  I believe  you,”  answered  An- 
traguet, much  affected. 

U Fly,”  murmured  Quélus,  fly  ; the  King  would  never  for- 
give  you.” 
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No,  monsieur,  I will  not  abandon  y ou  thus,  thougli  the 
scaffold  be  my  portion.’’ 

Escape  at  once,  young  man,”  said  Chicot,  and  do  not 
tempt  God.  You  hâve  already  escaped  by  a miracle  ; do  not 
expect  a second  one  the  same  day.” 

Antraguet  approached  Eibeirac,  who  was  still  breathing. 

“ Well  ?”  asked  the  latter. 

We  hâve  conquered,”  answered  Antraguet,  in  a whisper, 
so  as  not  to  offend  Quélus. 

Thanks,”  said  Eibeirac.  And  now  get  away  from  here.” 

And  he  feil  back  fainting. 

Antraguet  picked  up  his  own  sword,  which  he  had  dropped 
during  the  conflict,  then  the  swords  of  Quélus,  Schomberg,  and 
Maugiron. 

Finish  me,  monsieur,”  said  Quélus,  or  else  leave  me  my 
sword.” 

Here  it  is,  M.  le  Comte,”  answered  Antraguet,  offering  it 
to  him  with  a respectful  bow. 

A tear  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  the  wounded  man. 

We  ought  to  hâve  been  friends,”  he  murmured. 

Antraguet  tendered  him  his  hand. 

It  is  well  ! ” observed  Chicot  ; nothing  could  be  more 
chivalrous  and  noble.  But  you  must  escape,  Antraguet  ; you 
deserve  to  live.” 

And  my  companions  ? ” inquired  the  young  man. 

I will  take  as  much  care  of  them  as  of  the  King’s  friends.” 

Antraguet  wrapped  himself  up  in  a cloak  which  was  handed 
to  him  by  his  squire,  so  that  no  one  might  see  the  blood  with 
which  he  was  covered,  and,  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  with 
the  pages  and  lackeys,  he  disappeared  through  the  Porte  Saint- 
Antoine. 


CHAPTEE  XCVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  King,  pale  with  anxiety,  and  shuddering  at  every  Sound, 
paced  the  floor  of  his  armory,  calculating,  with  ail  the  expéri- 
ence of  a man  who  was  at  home  in  such  matters,  the  time  it 
would  take  his  friends  to  meet  and  engage  their  adversaries, 
as  well  as  ail  the  good  and  evil  possibilities  that  might  be 
augured  from  their  tempérament,  strength,  and  address. 
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“ They  are  now  Crossing  the  Eue  Saint- Antoine/’  was  his 
first  thought. 

“ By  this  time  they  are  entering  the  lists/’  he  muttered, 
when  some  minutes  had  elapsed. 

And  after  an  interval  : 

Ha  ! their  swords  are  unsheathed  ; the  combat  is  on  at 
last  ! ” 

And  then  the  poor  monarch,  trembling  with  fear,  fell  upon 
his  knees. 

But  the  prayer  he  uttered  came  rather  from  his  lips  than 
from  his  heart,  which  was  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  thoughts 
that  had  little  to  do  with  dévotion. 

At  the  end  of  a few  seconds,  the  King  rose. 

“ If  Quélus,”  said  he,  only  remember  the  peculiar  parry 
and  thrust  I showed  him  — the  parry  with  the  sword  and  the 
thrust  with  the  dagger  at  the  saine  time. 

“ As  for  Schomberg,  he  is  so  cool  that  he  ought  to  kill 
Bibeirac.  Maugiron  will  be  very  unlucky  if  he  does  not  easily 
make  away  with  Livarot.  But  D’Épernon  ! ah  ! he  is  lost  ! 
Fortunately,  he  is  the  one  of  the  four  whom  I love  least. 
Alas  ! his  death  will  not  be  the  only  calamity  ; it  will  leave 
Bussy,  the  terrible  Bussy,  at  full  liberty  to  fall  on  the  others. 
Ah  ! my  poor  Quélus  ! my  poor  Schomberg  ! my  poor  Mau- 
giron ! ” 

Sire  ! ” said  Grillon,  outside  the  door. 

What  ! already  ? ” exclaimed  the  King. 

“ No,  sire,  the  only  news  I hâve  for  your  Majesty  is  that 
the  Duc  d’Anjou  requests  an  audience  of  your  Majesty.” 

For  what  purpose  ? ” asked  the  King,  still  speaking 
through  the  door. 

He  says  the  moment  has  corne  for  him  to  inform  your 
Majesty  of  the  service  he  has  rendered  you,  and  that  what  he 
has  to  say  will  partly  allay  your  appréhensions  at  the  présent 
moment.” 

“ Well,  bring  him  here,”  said  the  King. 

But,  just  as  Grillon  was  returning  in  pursuance  of  the  royal 
orders,  a rapid  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  a voice  cried 
to  Grillon  : 

I must  speak  to  the  King  immediately.” 

The  King  recognized  the  voice  and  opened  the  door  him- 
self. 

Gome  in,  Saint-Luc,  corne  in,”  he  said.  What  has  hap- 
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peiied  now  ? Why,  good  heaveiis  ! what  is  the  matter  with 
yoii  ? Hâve  you  been  told  that  they  are  dead  ? ’’ 

But  Saint-Luc,  without  bat  or  sword,  his  face  pale  and  his 
clotlies  spotted  with  blood,  instead  of  answering  the  King, 
hurried  into  the  centre  of  the  hall. 

Sire  ! ” he  cried,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  feet 
of  the  monarch.  Vengeance  ! I hâve  corne  to  ask  for  ven- 
geance ! ” 

My  poor  Saint-Luc,’’  said  the  King,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  ail  this  ? Speak.  Why  do  you  give  way  to  such  despair  ? ” 

“ Sire,  the  noblest  of  y oui*  subjects,  the  bravest  of  your 
soldiers  ” — Here  his  voice  failed  him. 

“ Eh  ? ” inquired  Crillon,  advancing  a few  steps,  for  Grillon 
believed  he  had  certain  rights,  and  a right  to  the  last  title, 
partie  Lilarly. 

^‘Was  inurdered  last  night,  traitorously  murdered,  assassi- 
nated  ! ” Saint-Luc  was  able  to  say  at  last  with  some  effort. 

The  King,  whose  inind  was  entirely  engrossed  by  one  idea, 
felt  reassured  : it  was  not  one  of  his  four  friends,  since  he  had 
seen  them  ail  this  morning. 

Murdered,  assassinated,  last  night,”  said  Henri.  “ Of 
whom  are  you  speaking,  pray  ? ” 

Sire,”  continued  Saint-Luc,  I am  well  aware*you  did  not 
like  him  ; but  he  was  loyal,  and  I swear  to  you  he  would,  if 
needful,  hâve  shed  every  drop  of  his  blood  for  your  Majesty  ; 
otherwise,  he  would  not  hâve  been  my  friend.” 

Ah  ! ” exclaimed  the  King,  who  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand. 

And  something  like  a gleam  of  hope,  if  not  of  joy,  flitted 
across  his  face. 

^Wengeance  ! ” cried  Saint-Luc,  “vengeance,  sire,  for  M.  de 
Bussy  ! ” 

“ For  M.  de  Bussy  ? ” repeated  the  King,  dwelling  on  every 
syllable. 

“ Yes,  for  M.  de  Bussy,  butchered  by  twenty  assassins  last 
night.  And  it  was  well  for  some  of  them  that  they  were 
twenty  : he  killed  fourteen.” 

“ M.  de  Bussy  dead  ! ” 

“ Yes,  sire.” 

“ Then  he  does  not  fight  this  morning,”  said  the  King,  sud- 
denly,  carried  away  by  an  impulse  he  could  not  resist. 

The  King  was  not  able  to  endure  the  glance  that  Saint-Luc 
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hurled  at  him  ; on  turning  avvay  his  eyes,  he  saw  Grillon,  who 
was  still  standing  near  the  door  and  waiting  for  new  orders. 

He  inade  a sign  to  him  to  bring  in  the  Duc  d’Anjou. 

No,  sire,  he  will  not  fight,’’  answered  Saint-Luc,  sternly, 
and  so  I hâve  corne  to  demand  not  vengeance  — I was 
wrong  to  use  the  word  before  your  Majesty — but  justice  ; for 
I love  iny  King,  and  I prize  his  honor  above  ail  things  else  in 
the  World,  and  I believe  that  they  who  hâve  murdered  M.  de 
Bussy  hâve  rendered  a déplorable  service  to  your  Majesty.” 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  was  now  at  the  door  ; he  stood  calm  and 
impassive,  like  a statue  of  bronze. 

Saint-Luc’s  words  had  enlightened  the  King;  they  made 
clear  to  him  the  service  which  his  brother  claimed  he  had 
rendered  him. 

His  eyes  met  the  duke’s,  and  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  ; 
the  look  011  the  prince’s  face  signified  a yes,  and  this  affirma- 
tion was  emphasized  by  a scarcely  perceptible  nod. 

Do  you  know  what  jieople  will  say  now  ? ” cried  Saint- 
Luc.  They  will  say,  should  your  friends  conquer,  your 
favorites  owe  their  victory  to  the  fact  that  you  caused  Bussy 
to  be  assassinated.” 

And  who  will  dare  to  say  that,  monsieur  ? ” asked  the 
King.  * . 

“ Everybody,  by  God  ! ” said  Grillon,  taking  part  bluntly 
and  unceremoniously  in  the  conversation,  as  was  his  custom. 

^Œo,  monsieur,”  answered  the  King,' disturbed  and  over- 
powered  by  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  the  bravest  man  in 
his  kingdom,  now  that  Bussy  was  no  more  ; “ no,  monsieur,  they 
cannot  say  that,  for  you  shall  naine  to  me  the  assassin.” 

Saint-Luc  noticed  a shadow  on  the  wall.  It  was  that  of 
the  Duc  d’Anjou,  who  had  advanced  into  the  room.  Saint-Luc 
turned  round  and  recognized  him. 

Yes,  sire,  I will  naine  him  ! ” he  cried,  rising,  “ for  I wish, 
at  any  risk,  to  show  that  your  Majesty  is  not  responsible  for 
such  an  abominable  deed.” 

“ Well  ! do  so.” 

The  Duc  d’Anjou  stood  quietly  waiting. 

“ Sire,  last  night  a trap  was  set  for  Bussy.  While  he  was 
visiting  a woman  who  loved  him,  the  husband,  warned  by  a 
traiter,  returned  home  with  a band  of  assassins  ; these  assassins 
were  posted  every  where  : in  the  Street,  the  courtyard,  and  even 
in  the  garden.” 
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If  thfe  shutters,  as  we  hâve  related  in  a previons  chapter, 
had  not  been  closed  in  the  King’s  apartment,  the  prince,  in 
spite  of  his  self-control,  would  hâve  been  seen  to  turn  pale  at 
these  words. 

Bussy  defended  himself  like  a lion,  sire,  but  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  he  ” — 

“ He  was  killed,  and  justly  ; I ani  not  going,  certainly,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  an  adultérer.” 

“ Sire,  I hâve  not  finished,”  answered  Saint-Luc.  “ The 
unfortunate  inan,  after  defending  himself  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  in  the  chamber,  and  after  trinmphing  over  his  enemies, 
escaped,  bleeding,  wounded,  inutilated.  Ail  he  required  was 
for  some  one  to  offer  him  a saving  hand,  which  I would  hâve 
offered  him,  had  I not,  along  with  the  woman  he  confided  to 
my  charge,  been  seized,  bound,  and  gagged  by  the  assassins. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  they  did  not  deprive  me  of  sight  as 
well  as  of  speech,  and  I saw,  sire,  — saw  two  men  approach  the 
unfortunate  Bussy,  who  was  suspended  by  the  thigh  from  the 
spikes  of  an  iron  grating  ; I heard  the  wounded  man’s  appeal 
for  help,  for  he  had  the  right  to  regard  these  two  men  as  two 
friends.  Well,  sire,  one  of  the  two  — it  is  horrible  to  relate, 
but,  believe  me,  sire,  it  was  far  more  horrible  to  see  and  to 
hear  — one  of  the  two  ordered  the  other  to  lire,  and  that  other 
obeyed.” 

Grillon  clenched  his  hand  and  frowned. 

And  you  know  the  assassin  ? ” inquired  the  King,  affected, 
in  spite  of  himself. 

“ Yes,”  answered  Saint-Luc. 

And,  turning  toward  the  prince,  he  said,  in  tones  and  with 
gestures  that  heightened  the  intensity  of  his  long-repressed 
hatred  : 

Monseigneur  is  the  assassin  ! the  prince,  the  friend  is  the 
assassin  ! ” 

The  King  had  expected  the  blow,  which  the  duke  received 
without  émotion. 

Yes,”  he  said,  coolly,  “ yes,  what  M.  de  Saint-Luc  says  he 
saw  and  heard  is  true  ; but  it  was  I who  had  M.  de  Bussy 
killed,  and  your  Majesty  will  appreciate  my  action,  for  it  is 
true  that  M.  de  Bussy  was  my  servant,  but  this  morning,  not- 
withstanding  ail  my  efforts  to  dissuade  him  from  doing  so,  M. 
de  Bussy  insisted  on  bearing  arms  against  your  Majesty.” 

You  lie,  assassin  ! you  lie  ! ” cried  Saint-Luc.  “ Bussy 
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pierced  by  daggers,  Bussy  with  his  hands  hacked  by  swords, 
Bussy  with  his  shoulder  shattered  by  bullets,  Bussy  haiiging 
by  the  leg  from  an  iron  trellis,  Bussy  was  no  longer  fit  for 
anything  except  to  excite  the  pity  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  and 
his  bitterest  enemies  would  hâve  flown  to  his  aid.  But  y ou, 
the  assassin  of  La  Mole  and  Coconnas,  you  killed  Bussy,  as 
you  hâve  killed,  one  after  another,  ail  your  friends  ; you  killed 
Bussy,  not  beeause  he  was  your  brother’s  eneniy,  but  because 
he  was  the  confidant  of  your  secrets.  Ah  ! Monsoreau  knew 
well  why  you  committed  this  crime.” 

Cordieu  ! ” murmured  Grillon,  “ why  am  not  I the  King  ! ” 

“ I hâve  to  submit  to  insult,  and  that  in  yojir  very  presence, 
brother,”  said  the  duke,  livid  with  terror,  for  the  deadly  hâte 
that  shone  in  Saint-Luc’s  eyes  and  the  truculent  scorn  expressed 
by  Crillon’s  attitude  made  him  feel  that  he  was  not  safe. 

Withdraw,  Grillon,”  said  the  King. 

Grillon  passed  out. 

Justice,  sire,  justice  ! ” Saint-Luc  continued  to  say. 

‘‘  Yes,  sire,”  said  the  duke,  punish  me  for  saving  your 
friends  this  morning  and  enabling  you  to  ensure  a brilliant 
vindication  of  your  cause,  which  is  also  mine.” 

“ And  I,”  cried  Saint-Luc,  casting  ail  self-restraint  to  the 
winds,  I say  that  any  cause  which  you  champion  is  accursed, 
and  that  the  wrath  of  God  blasts  everything  which  you  touch  ! 
Sire,  sire  ! your  brother  protects  our  friends  — woe  to  them  ! ” 

The  King  shook  with  terror. 

At  this  very  moment  indistinct  voices  were  heard  outside, 
then  hurried  footsteps,  and  then  eager  questions,  questions  that 
were  followed  by  a deathlike  silence. 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence,  as  if  a voice  from  heaven  had 
corne  to  confirm  Saint-Luc’s  words,  the  door  tremble^  under 
three  blows  slowly  and  solemnly  struck  by  the  vigorous  hand  of 
Grillon. 

A cold  perspiration  stood  on  Henri’s  forehead  and  his 
features  were  convulsed  with  agony. 

Gonquered  ! ” he  cried,  ^^my  poor  friends  conquered  ! ” 

What  did  I tell  you,  sire  ? ” exclaimed  Saint-Luc. 

The  duke  wrung  his  hands  in  despair. 

Behold,  dastard  ! ” cried  the  young  man,  in  a magnificent 
outburst  of  émotion  ; behold  the  manner  in  which  assassina- 
tions  save  the  honor  of  princes  ! Gome,  then,  and  murder  me, 
too  ; I hâve  no  sword  ! ” 
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And  he  flung  his  silk  glove  into  the  duke^s  face. 

François  shrieked  witk  fury  and  turned  livid. 

But  the  King  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  ; he  dropped  his 
head  on  his  hands  and  groaned. 

Oh  ! my  poor  friends,”  he  murmured,  “ they  are  van- 
quished,  wounded  ! Who  will  give  some  reliable  tidings  of 
them  ? ” 

I,  sire,”  answered  Chicot. 

The  King  recognized  the  voice  of  his  friend,  and  held  out  his 
arms. 

Well  ? ” said  he. 

“ Two  are  dead  already,  and  the  third  is  at  the  last  gasp.” 

Which  of  them  is  the  third  who  is  not  yet  dead  ? ” 

Quélus,  sire  ! ” 

And  where  is  he  ? ” 

‘^At  the  Hôtel  de  Boissy,  where  I ordered  him  to  be 
carried.” 

The  King  listened  no  further,  but  rushed  out  of  his  apart- 
ment,  uttering  piteous  cries. 

Saint-Luc  had  taken  Diane  home  to  her  friend,  Jeanne  de 
Brissac  ; hence  his  delay  in  appearing  at  the  Louvre. 

Jeanne  spent  three  days  and  three  nights  in  attendance  on 
the  unhappy  woman,  who  was  a prey  to  the  most  frightful 
delirium. 

On  the  fourth  day,  Jeanne,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  went  to 
take  a little  rest.  When  she  returned,  two  hours  later,  to  her 
friend’ s chamber,  Diane  was  no  longer  there. 

It  is  known  that  Quélus,  the  only  one  of  the  three  defenders 
of  the  royal  cause  that  for  a time  survived  his  wounds,  died  in 
the  hôtel  to  which  he  had  been  sent  by  Chicot,  after  an  agony 
of  thirty  days,  and  in  the  arms  of  the  King. 

Henri  was  inconsolable. 

He  erected  for  his  friends  three  magnificent  tombs,  on  which 
thëir  ef&gies  were  sculptured  in  marble  and  in  their  natural 
size. 

He  founded  masses  for  them,  asked  the  prayers  of  the 
clergy  in  their  behalf,  and  added  to  his  usual  orisons  the  fol- 
lowing  distich,  which  he  repeated  every  day  of  his  life  after  his 
morning  and  evening  prayers  : 

“ O Jésus  Christ!  hâve  mercy  on 
Quélus,  Schomberg,  and  Maugiron!” 
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For  nearly  three  months  Grillon  kept  watch.  over  the  Duc 
d’Anjou,  for  whom  the  King  now  entertained  the  deepest 
hatred,  and  whom  he  never  forgave. 

Matters  continued  in  this  way  until  the  month  of  September, 
when  Chicot,  who  was  al  way  s with  his  master,  and  who  would 
hâve  consoled  him  had  consolation  been  possible,  received  the 
following  letter,  dated  from  the  priory  of  Beaume.  It  was 
written  by  an  amanuensis  : 

“ Dear  M.  Chicot  : 

The  air  is  pleasant  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  the  vintage 
promises  to  be  very  fine  in  Burgundy  this  year.  I hâve  been 
told  that  the  King,  our  sovereign  lord,  whose  life  it  would  seem 
I saved,  is  still  sorrowful.  Bring  him  with  you  to  the  priory, 
dear  M.  Chicot.  We  ’ll  get  him  to  drink  a wine  of  1550,  which 
I discovered  in  my  cellar,  and  which  is  capable  of  making  those 
who  drink  it  forget  ail  their  troubles,  however  great  they  may 
be  ; he  will  be  delighted  to  hear  this,  I hâve  no  doübt,  for  I 
hâve  found  in  the  Holy  Book  this  admirable  text  : ^ Good  wine 
rejoiceth  the  heart  of  man  ! ’ It  is  very  beautiful  in  Latin.  I 
will  show  it  to  you^  Corne,  then,  dear  M.  Chicot  ; corne  with 
the  King  and  M.  d’Épernon  and  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ; and  you  ’ll 
see  how  we  ’ll  fatten  you  ail  up. 

The  reverend  prier  Dom  Gorenflot, 

‘^who  déclarés  him  self  y our  very  humble  servant  and  friend. 

“ P. S.  — Please  tell  the  King  I hâve  not  had  time  to  pray  for 
the  soûls  of  his  friends  as  he  requested,  on  account  of  the 
trouble  my  installation  has  given  me;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
vintage  cornes  to  an  end,  I will  certainly  attend  to  them.” 

“ Amen  ! ” said  Chicot.  These  poor  devils  will  hâve  a nice 
sort  of  a mediator  with  God  when  you  do  ! ” j 


END. 
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